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BULLETIN  OF  PHARMACY 


A  NEW  BOOK: 

"The  Druggist 
and  His  Profits" 


Br  HARRY  B.  MASON, 
r  of  THE  BULLETIN  OF  PHARMACY. 


This  is  a  book  of  remarkable  usefulness  to  every  druggist,  and 
is  the  first  of  the  kind  to  be  published.  Its  purpose  is  to  tell  the 
druggist  three  things: 

1.  How  to  know  what  his  busineu  now  yields. 

2.  How  to  know  what  it  should  yield. 

3.  How  to  make  it  yield  what  it  should. 

Mr.  Mason  was  the  pioneer  in  such  work.  For  10  years  or 
more  he  has  been  writing  and  lecturing  on  this  theme,  and  has 
finally  elaborated  the  whole  subject  in  book  form. 

By  a  simple  system  of  records,  easily  kept,  it  is  explained  how 
the  druggist  may  learn  the  exact  facts  about  his  expenses  and  profits, 
and  then  it  is  told  how  this  information  may  be  used  to  bolster  up 
the  earnings  in  every  department  of  the  store. 

To  the  average  druggist  this  book  will  mean  several  hundred 
dollars  a  year  in  increased  profits. 

Sent  for  $1.00  post-paid. 


E.  G.  SWIFT,  Publisher,      -      Detroit,  Mich. 
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The  Month's  History 


Important 
Measures  in 
Congress. 


Congress  convened  again  in 
December,  and  there  will 
come  up  during  its  short 
session  a  number  of  impor- 
tant measures  affecting  the  drug  trade.  The 
Stephens-Ashurst  bill  will  be  one,  amendments 
to  the  Harrison  law  another,  and  the  Kern- 
Doremus  poison-mailing  bill  still  another. 

It  was  hoped  last  session  that  the  Stephens- 
Ashurst  price-maintenance  bill  would  be  re- 
ported out  of  committee,  but  it  wasn't.  The 
measure  is  not  altogether  viewed  with  favor  by 
the  committee  itself,  it  is  said,  and  all  the  hard 
work  exerted  did  not  have  the  effect  of  getting 
the  bill,  out  into  the  open  where  Congress 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  pass  on  it.  It 
is  predicted,  however,  that  action  which  will  at 
least  further  the  cause  may  be  looked  for  this 
winter. 

There  are  two  views  held  in  regard  to  the 
Harrison  law.  Some  say  that  Its  defects — 
and  there  are  palpable  ones — should  be  reme- 
died by  State  enactment,  each  separate  com- 
monwealth giving  heed  to  the  urgent  necessity, 
if  it  has  not  already  done  so.  Others  declare 
that  the  breaches  made  by  various  court  de- 
cisions should  be  patched  by  Congress,  and 
that  the  bulk  of  the  business  of  correcting  the 
narcotic  evil  should  be  left  to  the  government. 
But  quite  regardless  of  any  and  all  views, 
Congress  will  be  asked — in  fact,  has  already 
been  asked — to  lend  an  ear  to  the  situation. 

The  Postmaster-General  has  made  a  number 
of  recommendations  concerning  the  mailing  of 
poisons.  The  feeling  is  general  that  no  good 
and  valid  reason  can  be  advanced  why  the 
present  ixlidition  of  almost  absolute  prohibi- 
tion in  this  respect  should  continue  to  exist. 
We  are  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that  legis- 
lation lifting  the  ban  will  be  passed  during  the 
short  session. 


Co  oemintf      ^*  '^  ^*'*^  ^*  ^^  ^'^^  fifteen 
„  .  ..       States  will  be  asked  to  pass 

Prerequisite  '^, 

I  ,      prerequisite  laws  this  winter. 

The  first  law  of  this  land 
went  into  effect  in  New  York  in  1905.  Penn- 
sylvania followed  soon  after ;  then  Rhode 
Island  fell  into  line  and,  more  recently.  North 
Dakota  and  Ohio  have  joined  the  ranks  of 
prerequisite  States,  while  North  Carolina,  as 
a  compromise,  secured  a  law  requiring  one 
year  of  professional  training.  In  the  territory 
of  Porto  Rico  and  the  Republic  of  Cuba  the 
prerequisite  Is  also  established  by  law.  New 
Jersey  and  the  State  of  Washington  have  ob-  ■ 
tained  the  same  results  through  the  rulings  of 
their  respective  Boards  of  Pharmacy,  which 
have,  in  effect,  established  the  prerequisite  in 
these  States. 

Prerequisite  bills  have  been  introdued  dur- 
ing former  sessions  of  the  law-making  bodies 
in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Virginia,  and 
Louisiana.  In  the  last  named  State  the  bill 
was  passed  by  the  Legislature  but  vetoed  by 
the  Governor. 

The  coordinated  agency  back  of  the  present 
agitation  along  these  lines  Is  the  American 
Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties,  and 
at  first  glance  it  might  appear  that  the  impell- 
ing'motive  is  one  of  self-interest.  A  little 
careful  consideration,  however,  forces  the  con- 
clusion that  this  is  not  so,  for  It  would  seem 
quite  logical  that  the  raising  of  standards  must 
necessarily  decrease  the  number  of  students. 
We  can,  without  much  effort,  get  the  point  of 
view  of  the  college  professor.  To  his  mind 
there  is  nothing  quite  so  Important  as  equip- 
ping the  young  man  about  to  enter  a  pharma- 
ceutical career  with  the  best  there  is  in  the  way 
of  an  education.  He  is  altruistic — ap^  some- 
times, possibly,  a  trifle  ina^ia^t«I^^|yClOOQlc 
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The  prerequisite  idea  is,  gaining  rapidly. 
Doubtless  other  States  will  be  added  to  the 
list  this  winter. 

Two  years  ago  a  movement 
Three  Statei  was  started  to  arrange  a 
Combine.  joint  annual  meeting  of  the 
State  pharmaceutical  associa- 
tions of  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee. 
It  was  felt  that  a  well-attended  session  would 
result  and  that  interest  would  be  greatly  en- 
hanced. Last  October  these  plans  were 
brought  to  a  head  and  the  Tri-State  Fhanna- 
ceutical  Association  formed.  Delegates  from 
the  three  States  met  in  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
and  elected  officers.  Edward  V.  Sheely  has 
the  honor  of  being  the  first  chief  executive  of 
the  organization,  which  is  perhaps  a  just  re- 
ward, for  Mr.  Sheely  was  one  of  the  prime 
movers  in  the  enterprise.  The  vice-presidents 
are  Gus  C.  Kendall,  Mississippi ;  W.  R.  Apple- 
ton,  Arkansas ;  and  Dave  J.  Kuhn,  Tennessee ; 
and  Harry  Mayer  is  secretary,  and  T.  A.  Rob- 
inson, treasurer.  Mr.  Sheely,  Mr.  Mayer  and 
Mr.  Robinson  live  in  Memphis,  at  which  place 
the  first  joint  meeting  will  be  held.  The  State 
secretaries  are  Miss  Flora  Scarborough,  Mis- 
sissippi; Miss  Mary  Fein,  Arkansas;  and  T. 
J.  Shannon.  Tennessee. 

A  great  many  of  our  laws 
The  Guaranty  are  enacted  on  the  heels 
Legend.  of  what  might  be  termed 
spasms  of  disclosure,  and 
this  is  true  with  reject  to  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  It  came  after  we  had  been  shown 
a  multitude  of  horrible  things.  Its  primary 
object  was  to  safeguard  the  public,  and  in 
order  to  do  this  it  was  found  necessary  to  de- 
vise some  means  of  fixing  responsibility.  That 
was  the  object  of  the  familiar  guaranty  legend. 
The  act  provides  that  no  dealer  shall  be 
prosecuted  who  can  establish  that  the  goods 
came  to  him  with  a  signed  guarantee  that  they 
were  pure  and  unadulterated.  Under  the  early 
rules  and  regulations,  promulgated  by  the  De- 
.partment  of  Agriculture,  it  was  arrangea  that 
a  manufacturer  could  file  his  guaranty  with 
the  government  and  receive  a  serial  number 
whidi  he  might  use  on  his  package.  The  retail 
dealer  was  taught  to  look  for  this  number  and 
to  feel  that  he  was  free  from  the  responsibility 
involved. 

But  the  nice  little  phrase  that  was  worked 


out  to  give  expression  to  the  situati<Mi — "Guar- 
anteed Under  the  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act," 
etc — was,  for  the  most  part,  misunderstood 
by  the  public  The  average  individual  took 
it  for  granted  that  the  package  bore  the  stamp 
of  approval  of  the  United  States  Government, 
which  was  as  far  from  the  truth  as  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  is  from  the  North  Pole.  Many- 
consumers  got  the  idea  that  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  at  Washington  had  made  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  product  contained  in  the  pack- 
age and  had  pronounced  it  good  stuff.  And, 
as  is  always  the  case,  unscrupulotts  manufac- 
turers took  full  advantage  of  the  opportunity. 

™^  Now,  however,  the  situation 

New  Order  '^  entirely  changed.  Under 
of  Thinjts  *^*  "**  P'^"  "°  more  serial 
numbers  are  granted  by  tiie 
government.  Manufacturers  may  guarantee 
their  products  on  the  invoice;  they  are  no 
longer  permitted  to  get  out  labels  bearing  the 
familiar  legend,  although  labels  on  hand  which 
were  printed  prior  to  May  1,  1914,  may  be 
used  until  May  1,  1918.  But  no  new  labels 
bearing  the  legend  may  be  attached  to  the 
packages,  and  thus  the  serial-number  plan  will 
be  gradually  retired,  suffering  complete  ex- 
tinction a  year  from  the  coming  May.' 

The  Department  at  Washington  does  not 
prescribe  the  exact  form  the  guaranty  shall 
take,  but  the  following  phraseology  is  sug- 
gested: 

We,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  guarantee 
that  the  articles  listed  herein  ar?  not  adulter- 
ated or  misbranded  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  June  30,  1906, 
as  amended. 

This  statement  should  be  followed  by  the 
signature,  which  may  be  printed  or  stamped 
on  the  invoice,  if  the  latter  is  transmitted  direct 
to  the  dealer ;  and  the  address  of  the  manufac- 
turer or  wholesaler  should  also  be  given. 

The  whole  matter  is  one  of  fixing  responsi- 
bility. The  druggist  escapes  this  if  he  can-fall 
back  on  the  manufacturer.  It  is  therefore  quite 
important  that  he  sees  to  it  that  a  guaranty 
appears  either  on  the  package  or  on  the  in- 
voice. 

Of  course  the  measure  under  discussion  is  a 

Federal  law,  and  for  that  reason  its  provisions 

apply  only  to  goods  which  come  to  a  dealer 

from  or  through  another  State  or  country. 

Goods  manufactured  in  a  Stat^^QuLnot  sent  out 
Digitized  by  Vj\Lrt 
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of  it  are  not  amenable  to  the  act.  Our  form 
of  government  leaves  it  to  each  State  to  man- 
age its  own  affairs  in  this  particular,  as  well 
as  in  several  others! 

The  other  day  a  young  Ger- 
Because  Paper  man  was  heard  to  say  that 
is  High.  he  had  just  received  a  letter 

from  his  mother  in  which 
she  stated  that  eggs  in  Berlin  retailed  for  ten 
cents  each.  "That's  nothing,"  a  member  of 
the  party  responded.  "I  bought  a  dozen  eggs 
last  night  and  paid  for  them  at  the  rate  of  five 
cents  apiece,  right  here  in  Detroit." 

An  ocean  separates  us  from  Europe,  but  we 
are  up  against  siege  prices,  just  the  same ;  and 
many  are  the  makeshifts  that  it  is  necessary  to 
put  into  force  in  the  way  of  readjustment.  In 
Minneapolis,  druggists  are  using  glass  vials 
instead  of  cardboard  boxes  for  pills,  capsules, 
and  so  on — and  they  are  capitalizing  the  fact 
that  glass  is  more  sanitary! 

St.  Louis  druggists,  some  of  them,  have  dis- 
continued the  use  of  paper  "pails"  in  selling 
bulk  ice  cream,  A  customer  must  furnish  his 
own  container. 

In  a  facetious  way,  our  cartoonist  last  month 
intimated  that  druggists  have  adopted  a  Store 
policy  of  refusing  to  wrap  five-cent  purchases. 
It  may  come  to  that! 

Disa.,e  fern,,    P"""'?  ^\^  ^^''-, 
,  ter,    of    the    University    of 

Postage-stamps.  Pennsylvania,  have  been 
conductmg  a  series  of  ex- 
periments in  an  attempt  to  ascertain  how  much 
danger  of  contracting  contagious  disease  lurks 
in  our  habit  of  licking  postage-stamps.  And 
they  have  learned  that  stamps  do  carry  germs ; 
in  forty-eight  tests  out  of  fifty,  bacteria  were 
found.  In  only  two  cases,  however,  were  the 
germs  pf  the  malignant  type. 

But  in  all  conscience,  isn't  that  enough? 
How  many  times  during  a  lifetime  does  the 
average  person  lick  a  postage-stamp?  And 
four  times  in  each  hundred  licks  he  takes  into 
his  mouth  a  segment  of  smallpox,  of  diph- 
theria, of  mumps,  of  catarrh,  or  what  not! 

In  all  seriousness,  children  should  never  be 
permitted  to  lick  postage-stamps.  Nor  should 
the  druggist  acquiesce  too  readily  when  some 
strictly  cash  customer,  in  the  fear  of  soiling 
her  white  gloves,  asks  him  to  apply  the  flat  of 
his  tongue  to  the  nether  side  of  one  of  Uncle 


Samuel's  little  plasters.  There  isn't  profit 
enough  in  the  transaction  to  warrant  the  tak- 
ing of  such  chances. 

Charles  J"^*  *^  *^  ^°  *°  ^^^^  ^* 
Holzhauer  '^*™  ***^*  **''=  ^°^^^  °^  9^"" 
I,  President,  ^^f^^^^  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association 
has  counted  the  ballots  and  declared  the  fol- 
lowing officers  elected :  President,  Charles 
Holzhauer,  Newark,  N.  J, ;  first  vice-president, 
A.  R.  L.  Dohme,  Baltimore ;  second  vice- 
president,  Leonard  A.  Seltzer,  Detroit;  third 
vice-president,  Theo.  J.  Bradley,  Boston.  The 
new  members  of  the  Council  are  Frederick  J, 
VVuUing,  Minneapolis ;  Geo.  M.  Beringer, 
Camden,  N.  J.;  and  Thos.  F.  Main,  New 
York.  Under  the  A.  Ph.  A.  plan  lists  of  can- 
didates are  submitted  and  the  voting  done  by 
mail.  The  board  of  canvassers  consisted  of 
A.  D.  Thorbum,  Francis  E.  Bobbins,  Frank 
H,  Carter  and  Edward  W.  Stucky,  all  of 
Indianapolis. 

The  last  session  of  Congress  appropriated 
$175,000  for  the  erection  of  a  plant  to  do  ex- 
perimental work  in  the  production  of  potash 
from  kelp,  a  "weed"  that  grows  in  the  ocean 
60  feet  under  water.  It  is  planned  to  handle 
about  200  tons  of  kt;lp  daily,  from  which  it  is 
hoped  to  secure  5  tons  of  muriate  of  potash. 
The  product  will  be  sold  and  the  proceeds 
turned  into  the  United  States  treasury. 

What  is  '.mown  as  the  "Price  Fixing  Board" 
in  Victoria,  Australia,  is  drawing  some  fine 
economic  distinctions  which  may  not  be  far 
from  good  business,  after  all.  On  certain  com- 
modities an  additional  charge  of  one-half  cent 
a  pound  is  fixed  if  the  customer  does  not  pay 
cash,  and  another  half-cent  a  pound  goes  onto 
the  price  if  delivery  service  is  required. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D. 
met  in  Chicago  in  December  and  selected 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  as  the  place  at  which  the  next 
annual  convention  is  to  be  held.  The  meeting 
will  be  called  to  order  Monday,  September  17. 

The  Louis  K.  Liggett  Company,  Limited, 
with  a  capital  of  $300,000,  has  filed  incorpora- 
tion papers  in  Canada. 

Thos.  C.  Coltman,  Lajunta,  Colorado,  a 
former  vice-president  of  the  N,  A>R.  D.,  has 
been  elected  to  the  State  senate.  V^iOOQIC 
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**  p.  M."  Sales. 

The  editor  of  the  Bulletin  was  talking  re- 
cently with  the  managers  of  two  different  drug 
chains,  and  the  conversation  veered  around  to 
the  subject  of  "P.  M.'s," 

Rather  to  his  surprise,  both  of  these  men 
considered  the  giving  of  commissions  to  clerks 
a  practice  that  has  little  to  commend  it. 

The  main  objection  to  the  plan  is  that  it  of- 
fends the  customer.  Most  people  are  aware 
that  clerks  receive  a  percentage  from  the  sales 
of  certain  preparations,  and  when  a  salesman 
becomes  a  bit  too  insistent  the  customer  is 
likely  to  become  disgruntled. 

The  customer  usually  has  a  definite  article 
in  mind,  and  any  attempt  to  "substitute"  is 
bound  to  cause  resentment — very  often  result- 
ing in  the  non-return  of  the  customer. 

Furthermore,  it  was  contended  that  quite 
apart  from  its  effect  on  the  purchaser,  the 
"P.  M-"  practice  is  hurtful  to  the  store,  in 
that  it  is  likely  to  cause  a  decided  falling  off 
in  the  sales  of  hon-commission-bearing  mer- 
chandise. According  to  one  of  these  men, 
clerks  in  his  employ  occasionally  have  become 
so  obsessed  with  the  exploitation  of  the  com- 
mission lines  that  their  volume  of  sales  on 
other  goods  dropped  off  very  perceptibly ;  and 
when  this  has  happened  there  has  been  nothing 
to  do  but  drop  the  clerk. 

Still  another  objection  raised  was  that 
clerks  who  are  constantly  on  the  lookout  for 
sales  opportunities  fail  to  take  the  proper  in- 
terest in  the  other  duties  of  their  position. 
They  hesitate  even  to  take  time  enough  to  ex- 
tend ordinary  courtesies  to  the  customer,  once 
a  sale  is  completed. 

How  to  remedy  conditions  and  at  the  same 
time  still  hold  out  cash  inducements  to  clerks 
is  a  problem  that  is  bothering  the  two  mana- 
gers in  question,  and  doubtless  many  others 
as  well. 

Among  the  various  plans  suggested  the  one 
that  seems  to  give  the  best  promise,  perhaps, 
is  that  of  allowing  the  clerk  a  percentage  of  the 
profit  he  makes  for  the  store,  irrespective  of 
the  kind  of  goods  sold. 

Another  method  that  has  been  tried  out 
with  considerable  success  is  the  one  of  giving 
a  bonus  on  gross  sales  of  over  a  certain 
amount.    Thus,  if  a  clerk  is  averaging  sales  of 


twenty  dollars  a  day,  he  may  be  offered  a  lib- 
eral percentage  of  the  profit  on  all  sales  over 
that  volume. 

If  a  salesman  in  the  rubber-goods  depart- 
ment, for  instance,  is  selling  mainly  hot-water 
bottles  that  retail  for  a  dollar,  allowing  him  a 
commission  on  all  the  more-expensive  bottles 
he  disposes  of  will  often  result  in  increased 
profits,  both  for  the  store  and  for  the  sales- 
man. This  same  method  can  be  applied  to  a 
variety  of  articles,  such  as  leather  goods,  cut- 
lery, brushes,  and  even  to  proprietary  articles 
when  the  merchandise  comes  in  two  or  more 
sizes. 

But  whatever  plan  is  used,  the  attitude  of 
the  customer  should  always  be  borne  in  mind, 
and  any  scheme  that  is  likely  to  cause  dissatis- 
faction should  not  be  given  a  trial. 

Dni^sta  Should  Help. 

The  "pork  barrel"  has  become  an  odious 
term  to  all  decent  men,  for  those  who  give  the 
matter  any  thought  at  all  realize  that  through 
its  agency  they  are  being  robbed.  A  Congress- 
man feels  his  hold  on  his  constituency  weak- 
ening, let  us  say,  and  he  gets  busy  to  see  what 
may  be  done  to  bolster  up  his  waning  prestige. 
A  big  postoffice  building  at  Yahoo  Corners,  or 
forty  thousand  fathoms  of  mud  dragged  from 
the  bottom  of  Crooked  Creek — one  of  these, 
or  both  of  them,  might  help.  So  he  scratches 
the  backs  of  other  Congressmen  similarly  sit- 
uated, and  a  series  of  swaps  nets  him  his  slice 
of  "pork." 

Under  our  present  system  the  President  has 
practically  no  power  to  prevent  such  abuses. 
He  can  exercise  no  discretion  as  to  individual 
items,  but  must  accept  measures  as  a  whole  or 
reject  them  as  a  whole.  Thus,  when  an  appro- 
priation bill  comes  to  his  desk,  he  may  frown 
at  the  tufts  of  bristles  that  stick  out  here  and 
there,  but  he  must  either  affix  his  signature  or 
veto  the  entire  measure.  A  general  appropri- 
ation bill  is  a  serious  matter;  many  branches 
of  government  need  the  money  it  loosens,  to 
keep  them  going.  It  is  the  common  practice  to 
delay  its  passage  until  near  the  closing  hours  of 
Congress,  and  innumerable  items  which  would 
stand  no  chance  whatever  if  embodied  in 
separate  bills  are  bunched  into  it  ■ 

What  can  a  poor  President  do?  *HeQ0^tlC 
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But  suppose  he  had  the  power  to  approve  or 
disapprove  of  each  item  separately? 

Certain  men  might  not  go  back  to  Congress, 
but  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  would  remain  in 
the  heavens,  just  the  same.  And  a  certain  per- 
centage of  the  country's  money  would  be 
handled  in  a  much  more  sportsmanlike  manner. 

There  is  a  movement  well  under  way  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  President  the  power 
needed  to  check  this  flagrant  abuse.  Druggists 
should  lend  what  aid  they  can  to  the  cause. 
Very  often  they  are  in  a  position  to  assist 
materially  in  furthering  the  reform. 

Tbulin's  Prioing  Table. 

We  wonder  tf  all  our  readers  recognized  the 
value  of  the  pricing  table  that  appeared  on 
page  441  of  the  Bulletin  for  November. 
Those  who  make  a  study  of  such  matters  did, 
as  our  correspondence  shows;  and  editors  of 
other  journals  have  realized  the  significance  of 
the  brief  double-row  of  figures  and  of  the  pro- 
cess of  applying  this  easy  method  of  calcula- 
tion. The  simple  little  short-cut  involved  gives 
promise  of  filling  a  wide  field  of  usefulness. 

We  are  going  to  reproduce  an  abridgement 
of  the  table  within  the  limits  of  this  brief  edi-. 
torial,  and  although  we  do  not  often  advise  the 
mutilation  of  the  Bulletin,  we  are  going  to 
suggest  that  it  be  cut  out  and  kept  where  it  may 
be  referred  to  whenever  certain  classes  of 
goods  are  being  marked.  If  those  who  bind 
the  Bulletin  and  would  like  to  keep  all  copies 
intact  will  write  us,  we  shall  be  glad  to  send 
them  either  a  reprint  of  the  table  or  an  extra 
number  of  the  journal. 

Here  is  the  table,  somewhat  modified  to  meet 
drug-store  conditions: 


1.334 
1.429 


1.667 
1.619 


4  K  Otom  Profit  on  Bale*. 
UnlUida  X  C<mI^  8>U1dc  Prios. 


Sui4>o&e  you  want  to  make  a  gross  profit  of 
0  per  cent  on  the  selling  price  of  an  article. 


You  simply  run  down  the  per  cent  column  of 
the  table  until  you  find  40.  Opposite  this  you 
find  the  multiple — in  this  case  1.667.  Multiply 
the  cost  price  by  1.667.  Should  the  article 
cost  $1.00,  let  us  say,  you  would  mark  it  $1.67, 
thereby  making  40  per  cent  on  the  selling 
price. 

If  you  marked  the  article  $1.40  (cost,  plus 
40  per  cent  of  the  cost  price)  you  would  be 
making  merely  38  per  cent  of  the  selling  price. 

In  most  systems  of  store  accounting,  calcula- 
tions of  gross  profits  are  based  on  the  selling 
price,  not  on  the  cost  price.  This  distinction 
should  never  be  overlooked. 

Time  may  be  saved  and  accuracy  assured 
if  Thulin's  Pricing  Table  is  kept  constantly 
within  reach. 

Alcohol  in  "  Patents." 

The  A.  Ph.  A,  Commission  on  Proprietary 
Medicines,  of  which  Dr.  Beal  is  chairman,  sub- 
mitted an  extremely  interesting  report  at  the 
Atlantic  City  meeting  in  September;  and  one 
of  the  points  discussed  was  the  percentage  of 
alcohol  in  so-called  patent  medicines. 

In  its  investigation  the  Commission  compiled 
a  list  of  1078  liquid  and  solid  preparations,  all 
of  which  are  marketed  by  members  of  tiie 
Proprietary  Association  of  America;  and  it 
was  found  that  342  of  these,  or  81.73  per  cent, 
contain  alcohol  to  the  extent  of  1  per  cent  or 
more. 

Some  of  these  preparations  were  hair  dyes, 
some  toilet  creams,  some  flavoring  extracts, 
and  some  were  of  a  general  pharmaceutical 
character  not  strictly  of  the  type  known  as 
"patent  medicines."  Subtracting  these  from 
the  342  there  remained  317,  or  39.40  per  cent, 
which  contain  alcohol  to  the  amount  of  1  per 
cent  or  more. 

The  Commission  aimed  to  be  fair  in  the  com- 
pilation of  this  list.  It  adopted  methods  which 
assured  what  it  regards  as  a  fair  average.  The 
Commission  "is  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  if 
all  of  the  package  remedies  on  the  market  could 
be  examined  the  ratio  of  alcoholic  to  non-alco- 
holic preparations  would  not  vary  greatly  from 
the  figures  set  down  above." 

The  results  obtained  were  compared  with 
those  brought  out  by  a  study  of  the  U.  S.  P. 
VIII.  and  the  N.  F.  III.  in  this  particular.  In 
the  former,  206  out  of  427  liquid  and  solid 
preparations  contained  alcohol  to  the  extent  of 
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1  per  cent  or  more;  and  in  the  N.  F.,  out  of 
575  liquid  and  solid  preparations,  374  con- 
tained alcohol  in  proportions  of  1  per  cent  or 
over. 

A  comparative  table  shows  that  about  30  per 
cent  of  package  preparations  contain  alcohol  to 
the  extent  specified,  or  in  excess  of  it,  while  the 
percentage  of  U.  S.  P.  (VIII.)  prparations 
falling  into  such  a  classification  is  slightly  in 
excess  of  48,  and  of  N.  F.  (III.)  preparations 
a  little  more  than  47^.  Approximately,  pat- 
ent medicines,  30  per  cent;  U.  S.  P.  prepara- 
tions, 48  per  cent;  N.  F.  preparations,  47 J^ 
per  cent 

These  figures  are  intended  to  show  merely — 
and  "roughly,"  as  the  Commission  puts  it — 
the  relative  frequency  of  the  occurrence  of 
alcohol.  Obviously  they  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  quantity,  or  amount,  of  alcohol  found 
in  each  preparation. 

Now  all  this  is  not  particularly  significant ; 
but  it  serves  to  give  us  our  bearings  more  defi- 
nitely, nevertheless.  There  have  been  bad  pat- 
ent medicines;  without  question  there  still  are 
patent  medicines  which  have  no  valid  claim  to 
legitimacy.  But  they  cannot  all  be  condemned 
on  the  ground  that  they  contain  alcohol.  As 
the  Commission  says,  "whether  a  preparation 
is  or  is  not  objectionable  because  of  its  alcoholic 
content  is  a  question  that  must  be  determined 
by  an  examination  of  the  facts  in  each  particu- 
lar instance," 

Cauinges  in  Tbe  Bulletin  Staff. 

The  Bulletin  will  be  found  to  contain 
some  new  features  this  month-r-a  new  cover, 
a  new  typographical  arrangement,  and  a  new 
tone  and  spirit  throughout.  Elsewhere,  too, 
will  be  found  an  announcement  of  some  of  the 
good  things  that  we  expect  to  publish  during 
the  year,  and  our  readers  will  agree  with  us 
that  the  Bulletin  is  keeping  up  its  reputation 
for  being  fresh,  novel,  and  full  of  human 
interest. 

On  this 'occasion,  at  the  beginning  of  an- 
other year,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  a  word 
about  the  Bulletin  staff.  Mr.  Mason's  con- 
nection with  other  periodicals  and  other  ac- 
tivities has  compelled  him  to  relinquish  grad- 
ually more  and  more  of  the  Bulletin  work  to 
other  hands.  He  will  remain  supervising  and 
directing  editor  of  the  Bulletin,  and  will 
write  more  or  less  for  the  paper,  but  Mr,  Buz- 


zell,  as  managing  editor,  now  assumes  the 
burden  of  the  work,  and  he  will  be  assisted  by 
Walter  M.  Chase,  department  editor  and  spe- 
cial writer;  Wilbur  L.  Scoville,  contributing 
editor;  Charles  M.  Woodruff,  legal  editor;  and 
a  group  of  pharmaceutical  experts  upon  whom 
we  are  privileged  to  call  in  the  answering  of 
difficult  queries  and  in  the  preparation  of  other 
material  of  a  scientific  nature. 

The  Bulletin  will  remain  the  leading  ex- 
ponent of  vital  pharmaceutical  journalism.  It 
will  live  up  to  its  reputation  of  being  "the 
magazine  of  the  drug  trade."  We  have  al- 
ways believed,  and  believed  with  conviction, 
that  journalism  needs  change  and  freshness 
and  variety.  If  a  periodical  this  year  is  no 
more  than  it  was  last  year,  it  is  a  failure.  The 
very  minute  a  tree  ceases  to  grow  it  begins  to 
die. 

At  a  series  of  editorial  conferences,  held 
here  in  the  Bulletin  offices  during  the  last 
few  weeks,  we  have  outlined  plans  for  1917 
that  vrill  make  the  Bulletin  more  human 
than  ever,  more  interesting  than  ever,  more 
profitable  than  ever,  more  than  ever  respon- 
sive to  the  vital  needs  and  requirements  of 
pharmacy  and  pharmacists. 

College  Experiences  Wanted. 

We  want  some  college  experiences.  In 
another  part  of  the  Bulletin  our  readers  will 
peruse  with  interest  and  an  occasional  chuckle 
a  page  or  two  of  brief  articles  under  the  head- 
ing "Amusing  Experiences."  While  we  want 
more  of  just  this  particular  kind  of  matter,  we 
would  like  to  get  also  a  number  of  papers  in 
which  college  life  is  depicted  in  one  or  more 
of  its  innumerable  phases,  and  we  would  print 
these  articles  under  a  separate  and  appropriate 
title. 

Didn't  something  funny  or  striking  or  typ- 
ical happen  while  you  were  in  college?  Of 
course  it  did ! 

Tell  us  about  it. 


Judge  Arthur  L.  Sanborn,  in  the  United 
States  District  Court,  Western  District  of  Wis- 
consin, recently  rendered  a  decision  which 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  State  food  and 
drug  laws  must  give  way  almost  entirely  to  the 
Federal  law  when  the  article  in  controversy 
has  been  shipped  in;  that  is,  when  the  item 
has  come  from  some  other  State  or  country. 
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Ticklish  Business  I 


Digitized  by  LjOOQIC 
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Executive  Committee  of  the  Illinois  Pharmaceutical  Association. 

LettU>risht.swted:I 


The  Other  Half  of  the  Picture. 

«(&ii(«ry©QQ[e 
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The  Broad  Street  Station  Pharmacy,  Philadelphia,  A.  G.  Burk,  Manager. 


A  Ball  Team  Composed  oE  Nine  Brothers. 
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An  Arizona  Pharmacy. 

A  aeoUoD  r*  Uw  Ovl  Drag  Ston,  DodkIu.  AtIioiui.    A  thorou^lj  modern  uid  mH-eqaipped  eatablbluMnt. 


A  Section  of  the  Rupp  &  Bowman  Company's  New  Store,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

This  la  11110117  >  prescHptlon  ud  phnlclans'  buppIt  iihnnnacr,  no  anndrln  or  paleata  belne  carried.    PreicrEptioDa  are  recelred  M      • 
ft  window  and  »re  sent  to  the  compounding  room  on  the  bftloonj  by  B  Limsoo  carrier.  An  opllcal  dei«rtment  Is  mBlDtkloed,  in  cbkfM^  I  (^ 
o(  kn expert  whodevoteshiaentlre  time  to  It.    The  company's bnainea  requires  three  floors.  -  O 
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Ur.  utd  Ilia.  J.  L.  HeluiDDii,  lAke  Chkrlei.  LooisUiu.  in  ths  B.  U.  8ooU.  Tern  Alta.  Wwt  TIicIhIk.  viofrpnaldait  of  Ow 

4loormj  of  theli  cottase.    Ht.  Ueluiooii  is  proprietor  o(  the  8UU  Baud  of  Pluuiiucj,  holdius  up  k  Vpouud  Uick  baai 

Oooapott  Dmc  Btore.  cancht  In  tbe  Potomac  river. 


Thli  plctnra,  m  well  a*  the  one  to  tlie  ri(ht,  waa  taken  in  th«  Uenteauit  V.  G.  Pracchla,  who  has  ohu*e  of  a  two-idece 

[Italian  tranche*.    Both  pbotociapbi  oame  to  ns  bearing  the  batterr  of  Hoilni  qolDh-flrlnc  aims.     Lieut.  Fncohia  traTelcd 

imark  "PaaHd  br  Poatal  Cenaor."  In  Italr  tor  Parke.  Davia  ft  Co. 


Our  Annual  Prize  Contest. 

fFe  have  been  busy  here  at  the  BULLETIN  office  for  some  time  shaping  up  plans  fi)r  our 
1917  numbers.  We  asm  to  make  the  BULLETIN  a  little  more  interesting  and  a  little  more 
kelpfitl  each  year;  and  to  that  end  we  shall  fitllow  our  usual  custom  and  go  straight 
to  our  readers  for  a  certain  amount  of  vital  and  practical  material.  Read  care- 
iulh  the  following  announcements,  select  one  or  more  topics — and  let  us  hear  from  you  I 

Announcement  No.  1: 

Prize  Offers  for  Papers  on  "My  Ten  Most  Difficult  Prescriptions  and  How  I 
Compounded  Them." 

We  offer  $15.00  for  the  best  article,  and  $10.00  and  $5.00  each  for  the  second 
and  third  best  articles,  under  the  title,  "My  Ten  Most  Difficult  Prescriptions  and 
How  I  Compounded  Them."  Every  druggist  faces  puzzling  problems  of  this  char- 
acter occasionally;  pick  out  ten  which  may  be  classed  as  the  most  perplexing  and 
tell  us  how  you  handled  them.  Tell  why.  Go  into  detail.  Make  the  article  as  interest- 
ing as  possible;  and  let  it  be  suggested  that  this  can  best  be  accomplished,  perhaps, 
by  giving  each  individual  case  all  the  words  it  needs  to  bring  out  its  entertaining  as 
well  as  its  scientific  phases. 

Thirty  dollars  in  cash  for  the  three  best  papers. 

Announcement  No.  2: 

Prizes  Offered  for  Papers  on  "My  First  Year  in  Business." 
We  offer  $15.00  for  the-best  article,  and  $10.00  and  $5.00  for  the  second  and 
third  best  articles  on  "My  First  Year  in  Business."  A  human-interest  topic,  this,  and 
one  that  ought  to  result  in  some  papers  of  helpful  character  also.  A  very  important 
time  in  a  man's  life;  often  a  period  during  which  there  isn't  much  snow  under  the 
runners.  Tell  us  what  happened.  Outline  the  uncertainties  that  hung,  cloud-like, 
just  above  the  horizon.  Describe  with  more  or  less  detail  the  moves  made  in  laying 
a  firm  foundation  on  which  a  successful  business  was  afterward  reared.  Or  if  the 
first  year  was  also  the  last  one,  tell  us  about  that.  Or,  again,  perhaps  the  fir§t  year 
was  the  best  one,  jammed  to  the  brim  with  prosperity  and  sunshine.  Whatever  your 
experiences  may  have  been,  spread  them  on  paper,  pin  the  pages  together  and  send 
them  to  us ! 

Thirty  dollars  in  cash  for  the  three  best  papers. 

Announcement  No.  3: 

Prizes  Offered  for  Papers  on  "How  I  Kept  My  Son  in  the  Drug  Business." 
We  offer  $15.00  for  the  best  article,  and  $10,00  and  $5.00  for  the  second  and 
third  best  articles  on  "How  I  Kept  My  Son  in  the  Drug  Business,"  Some  fathers 
do  not  want  their  boys  to  follow  in  their  footsteps.  Others  do.  If  the  boy  is  to  be 
kept,  plans  must  be  laid  early,  for  in  the  majority  of  cases,  doubtless,  it  is  the  boy's 
inclination  to  quit  the  home  roost  when  his  wings  have  become  sufficiently  matured. 
Very  often  this  is  a  mistake.  The  business  is  established,  is  paying  a  good  profit, 
and  the  chances  are  very  much  against  the  son  doing  better  in  some  other  sphere  of 
activity.  Have  you  succeeded  in  making  him  a  valued  lieutenant  or  an  enthusiastic 
partner?  How  have  you  done  it?  Other  fathers  would  like  to  know.  Papers  may  be 
published  under  a  fictitious  name,  if  desired.  C^ i^t-\n\r 

Thirty  dollars  in  cash  for  the  three  best  papers.  Digitized  by  \^OOj^It 
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Announcement  No.  4: 

Prizes  Offered  for  Papers  on  "If  I  Were  Young  Again,  How  and  Where  Would 
I  Get  My  Training?" 

Fifteen  dollars  for  the  best  article,  and  $10.00  and  $5.00  for  the  second  and 
third  best  articles.  A  speaker  at  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  convention  in  Indianapolis  said  he 
didn't  care  where  his  clerks  got  their  training — '"in  a  college  of  pharmacy  or  in  a 
bam!"  He  didn't  mean  that  literally,  of  course,  nor  was  he  heaving  rocks  at  the  col- 
leges, for  he  is  a  college  man  himself.  But  the  theme  is  by  no  means  one-sided.  Con- 
ditions are  such  that  a  man  must  be  commerically  as  well  as  pharmaceutically  trained. 
Looking  back — what  would  you  do? 

Thirty  dollars  in  cash  for  the  three  best  papers. 

Announcement  No.  5: 

Prizes  Offered  for  Papers  on  "Queer  'Doctors'  I  Have  Known." 
We  offer  $15.00  for  the  best  paper,  and  $10.00  and  $5.00  for  the  second  and 
third  best  papers  on  "Queer  'Doctors'  I  Have  Known."  We  do  not  mean  bona-fide 
medical  practitioners.  What  we  have  in  mind  is  the  type  of  man  who  peddles  his 
wares  from  house  to  house,  or  who  sells  them  at  the  street  comer.  Everybody  calls 
him  "Doc,"  probably,  although  he  never  saw  even  the  outside  of  a  college  of  any 
kind  in  his  life.  He  goes  to  different  dmg  stores  for  the  individual  constituents  of 
his  salve  or  his  tea  or  his  wonderful  bone-setting  liniment  and  does  the  compounding 
himself.  You  know  the  kind,  and  the  topic  needs  no  further  elucidation. 
Thirty  dollars  in  cash  for  the  three  best  papers. 

Announcement  No.  6: 

Prizes  Offered  for  Papers  on  "How  I  Built  My  Home." 

We  offer  one  prize  of  $15.00  for  the  best  paper,  and  two  other  prizes  of  $10.00 
jnd  $5.00  each  for  the  second  and  third  best  papers  telling  "How  I  Built  My  Home." 
Home,  in  this  case,  means  house,  or  residence.  There  are  a  great  many  things  to 
be  told  along  this  line:  we  leave  it  to  the  writer  to  go  as  far  as  he  likes.  A  good  pic- 
ture or  two  would  help  wonderfully.  This  is  a  subject  of  general  and  wide-spread 
interest    Give  us  some  good  papers. 

Thirty  dollars  in  cash  for  the  three  best  articles. 

Announcement  No.  7: 

Photographs  of  College  Life. 

Is  there  a  more  picturesque  place  than  a  student's  room?  And  students  have 
photographs  of  their  rooms  taken,  and  bear  them  away  with  them  as  mementoes  of 
the  breeziest  days  of  their  lives.  We  want  these  pictures.  We  want  to  reproduce 
them  in  the  Bulletin.  We  will  take  good  care  of  them  and  return  them  to  their 
owners.  And  we  can  use,  also,  other  pictures  of  college  life,  barring  graduation 
groups.    Send  us  such  pictures — the  more  the  merrier ! 

Announcement  No.  8: 

Lastly,  we  want  pictures  of  a  genera!  character.  We  don't  care  particularly  for 
photographs  of  drug  stores,  unless  there  is  something  distinctive  about  them.  But 
we  do  want  unusual  pictures  pertaining  in  any  way  to  the  druggist's  life — interior 
store  displays,  summer  cottages,  camping  scenes,  hunting  and  fishing  pictures,  drug- 
gists'homes,  druggists' children,  and  an)rthingelseof  anovel  and  interesting  character. 

We  hope  that  every  reader  of  the  Bulletin  will  consider  himseH"TCrs£a|all\L 
invited  to  enter  one  or  more  of  our  contests.  Dignized  by  V^jUxJ^IV 


Modern  Merchandizing  Methods* 


By  Harry  B.  Mason, 

Editor  of  the  BulletJD  of  Pharmacy 


You  have  been  told  many  times  that  costs 
are  steadily  rising,  that  the  standards  of  living 
are  likewise  ascending,  and  that  it  is  year  by 
year  growing  more  difficult  to  extract  a  satis- 
factory measure  of  profit  from  one's  business. 
As  competition  has  increased  in  severity,  the 
situation  has  become  more  acute,  and  it  is 
bound  to  become  increasingly  so  as  the  years 
roll  on.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  nm  a  re- 
tail, a  wholesale,  or  a  manufacturing  business 
by  rule-of-thumb  methods  and  come  out  right 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  Business  men  are 
studying  business  these  days  as  a  science. 
Every  factor  is  searchingly  investigated.  "Ef- 
ficiency" has  become  a  modem  slogan. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  question  of  location. 
This  has  been  analyzed  as  you  would  assay  a 
fluid  extract.  Every  one  knows  the  method 
practiced  by  the  United  Cigar  Stores  Company 
before  opening  a  new  store:  a  "scout"  is  sent 
out  to  count  the  number  of  people  hourly  and 
daily  passing  a  contemplated  location.  Not 
only  this,  but  the  figures  are  divided  into  men. 
women,  and  children.  The  same  practice  is 
followed  by  the  large  corporations  conducting 
chains  of  5-  and  10-cent  stores.  A  few  years 
ago  it  was  considered  sufficient  merely  to  get 
the  figures  in  this  way,  and  the  store  was  es- 
tablished where  the  maximum  number  of  peo- 
ple was  found  to  be  passing  by  on  the  sidewalk. 

NO  VALUE  AS  CUSTOMERS. 

It  is  now  realized  that  observation  must  go 
deeper  than  this.  On  many  streets  the  passers- 
by  have  no  possible  value  as  customers.  They 
are  workmen  hurrying  off  in  the  morning  to 
reach  the  factory  before  the  whistle  blows, 
and  they  have  no  time  to  stop  and  make  pur- 
chases. Or  they  are  rushing  home  at  night, 
too  tired  to  be  decoyed  into  stores,  and  with 
visions  of  a  warm  supper  awaiting  them  at 
home.  Then  there  is  the  vast  difference  be- 
tween men  and  women  in  their  purchasing  in- 
terests. It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  one 
of  the  most  promising  merchants  in  Detroit 
went  broke  because  he  didn't  realize  this  dis- 
tinction. 

•Part  of  an   address  delivered  before  the  Illini 
Pharmaceutical  Association  at  Springfield. 


He  had  a  cash  grocery  down-town  that  was 
doing  an  enormous  volume  of  business- — so 
much  business  that  he  couldn't  take  care  of  it 
in  his  somewhat  limited  quarters.  It  became 
necessary  to  move.  He  looked  about  for  a 
new  location.  What  did  he  do?  He  made 
what  was  afterwards  seen  to  be  the  fatal  mis- 
take of  building  his  store  on  a  man's  street. 
It  was  only  a  block  away  from  the  best  busi- 
ness street  in  Detroit,  but  it  was  on  an  avenue 
filled  with  banks,  trust  companies  and  other 
institutions  of  a  kind  frequented  by  very  few 
women — and  it  is  women,  and  not  men,  who 
patronize  a  cash  grocery.  This  truth  ought  to 
have  been  realized  at  the  outset,  and  if  it  had 
such  a  cruel  mistake  would  have  been  avoided. 
The  result  was  that  this  merchant  began  going 
to  pieces  just  as  soon  as  the  change  was  made, 
and  he  is  no  longer  considered  a  factor  in  the 
grocery  business  of  Detroit. 

CITIES  DIFFER  WIDELY. 

Here  is  another  interesting  discovery  re- 
sulting from  recent  investigations,  and  it  has 
reference  to  the  purchasing  peculiarities  of  dif- 
ferent cities.  The  cigar  people  have  found 
out,  for  instance,  that  whereas  in  Milwaukee 
the  cigar  consumption  is  only  22  cents  per 
capita  per  year,  it  is  $4.06  in  San  Francisco. 
Evidently  our  German  friends  in  Milwaukee 
stick  to  their  good  old  pipes,  whereas  the 
bloated  aristocrats  of  the  Pacific  Coast  spend 
their  money  lavishly  for  fragrant  Havanas — 
made  either  on  the  island  of  Cuba  or  in  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh.  But  you  see  the  point. 
You  might  locate  a  store  in  Milwaukee  where 
just  as  many  people  passed  hourly  as  in  San 
Francisco,  but  your  sales  would  be  distress- 
ingly small  in  comparison. 

There  are  many  other  things  about  the 
question  Of  mere  location  that  might  be  dis- 
cussed. It  might  be  pointed  out,  for  instance, 
that  the  sunny  side  of  the  street  in  the  north- 
ern tier  of  States  is  considered  more  valuable 
than  the  shady  side,  whereas  the  situation  is 
exactly  reversed  in  the  South,  But  I  shall 
pass  on  to  mention  one  other  scieiiti^^jdisc^^|p 
ery  of  recent  years.  ''■''  '^'^     ^  O 
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It  has  been  found  by  abundant  experiment 
that  the  first  ten  feet  inside  a  store  on  a  main 
thoroughfare  are  worth  as  much  as  the  re- 
maining ninety  feet.  In  other  words,  the  av- 
erage person  in  this  crowded  and  nervous  age 
is  in  a  hurry.  He  rushes  into  a  store  to  make 
a  purchase  as  quickly  as  he  cati,  and  then  hus- 
tles out  to  chase  the  almighty  dollar  rolling 
down  the  street  in  front  of  him.  The  moral  is 
clear:  put  right  up  in  the  front  of  your  store 
the  departments  Uut  have  the  biggest  appeal 
to  the  transient  and  hurried  patron. 

SELECTION  OP  CLERKS. 

Science  is  also  coming  to  be  utilized  in  the  se- 
lection and  training  of  clerks.  It  has,  of  course, 
been  attempted  from  time  immemorial  to  pick 
out  only  those  clerks  who  are  or  will  become 
successful  salesmen,  but  how  often  is  the  em- 
ployer deceived !  Within  the  last  few  years  a 
bureau  has  been  established  in  New  York 
City  for  the  precise  purpose  of  teaching  people 
how  to  estimate  human  nature,  how  to  avoid 
the  mistake  of  putting  a  round  peg  into  a 
square  hole,  how  to  know  what  a  man's  capaci- 
ties are,  and  how  to  pick  out  the  right  em- 
ployees for  the  right  jobs.  This  is  a  new  de- 
velopment. To  some  critics  it  may  seem  a 
foolish  development,  but  I  believe  it  will  richly 
justify  itself  in  the  years  to  come. 

Many  of  the  largest  mercantile  institutions 
in  the  country  exercise  just  as  much  care  in 
the  filling  of  an  insignificant  position  as  in 
choosing  a  man  for  an  important  place  in  the 
organization.  The  fundamental  idea  is  that 
the  routine  clerk  of  to-day  is  the  important 
executive  of  to-morrow.  In  some  organiza- 
tions it  is  a  definite  rule  that  a  young  man 
must  either  be  promoted  or  fired  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year.  If  he  hasn't  the  capacity  for 
growth  in  him,  the  company  doesn't  want  him. 
Automatons  are  not  desired. 

There  is  perhaps  a  lesson  here  for  the  drug- 
gist. He  employs  what  used  to  be  called  an 
apprentice.  To-day  he  is  an  errand  boy,  a 
soda  clerk,  or  a  genera!  utility  man.  In  a  few 
years  he  becomes  a  regular  clerk,  later  on  he 
attends  a  school  of  pharmacy,  or  seeks  regis- 
tration by  means  of  study  at  home,  and  ulti- 
mately he  may  become  the  head  prescriptionist 
or  the  manager  of  the  store.  It  doesn't  require 
much  argument  to  prove  that  it  is  an  economic 
loss  to  hire  a  boy  who  cannot  pass  on  through 
this  evolutionary  development  with  satisfac- 
tion to  himself  and  to  his  employer.    No  man 


can  afford  to  waste  his  time  on  unproductive 
material. 

WHAT  SHOULD  A  CLERK  SELL? 

And  how  heaven-wide  is  the  difference  irt 
productiveness !  Take  the  question  of  a 
clerk's  average  volume  of  sales.  The  Harvard 
Bureau  of  Business  Research  has  studied  this 
question  quite  extensively,  and  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  in  the  shoe  business  a  clerk's 
sales  ought  to  be  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
The  amotmt  varies  in  different  types  of  retail 
stores,  but  it  has  become  pretty  definitely  es- 
tablished that  in  almost  any  kind  of  a  large 
retail  shop  a  clerk  ought  to  sell  eight  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  Scientific  merchants  have  come 
to  base  the  salaries  of  their  salesmen  more  or 
less  accurately  on  this  standard. 

It  is  a  pretty  good  rule  that  a  clerk  should 
not  be  paid  more  than  8  per  cent,  or  10  per 
cent  at  the  most,  of  his  annual  volume  of  sales. 
The  proprietor  of  a  department  store  recently 
conducted  an  investigation  along  this  line,  and 
he  made  some  startling  discoveries.  In  one 
department,  for  instance,  he  found  a  gir!  who 
was  getting  $6.00  a  week  and  another  who 
was  getting  $16.00.  Offhand,  it  would  seem 
as  if  the  five-dollar  girl  was  a  real  economy  to 
the  store,  but  the  exact  reverse  of  this  was  the 
truth.  The  five-dollar  clerk  was  drawing  10 
per  cent  of  her  sales,  and  the  fifteen-dollar 
clerk  was  drawing  only  3  per  cent  I  It  re- 
quired only  an  instant's  reasoning  to  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  fifteen-dollar  girl  was 
underpaid  and  that  the  five-dollar  creature 
was  probably  getting  more  than  she  was 
worth.  This  was  merely  another  illustration 
of  the  fact  that  inefficient  clerks  are  a  serious, 
handicap  to  the  business  aside  from  represent- 
ing an  economic  loss.  The  expensive  clerk,  if 
he  is  really  worth  what  you  pay  him,  is  the 
cheapest. 

I  don't  want  to  pin  my  conclusions  down 
too  definitely  so  far  as  the  retail  drug  business 
is  concerned.  Such  facts  as  I  have  been  able 
to  collect  would  indicate  that  the  drug  clerk's 
sales  cannot  be  expected  to  be  so  large  as  the 
sales  of  the  shoe  clerk  or  the  grocery  clerk. 
Many  purchases  made  in  the  drug  store  are 
very  smalt.  The  druggist's  percentage  of  ex- 
pense, furthermore,  runs  higher  than  in  most 
other  classes  of  retail  stores.  Altogether  it 
is  probable  that  the  druggist  must  expect  to 
pay  his  clerk  a  little  higher  percentage  on  his 
sales  volume,  but  at  least  it  would  pay  him  to 
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observe  this  factor  pretty  closely  and  to  arrive 
at  some  standard  in  his  own  mind.  I  should 
regard  it  as  suspicious  if  you  had  to  pay  a 
clerk  over  10  per  cent  of  his  sales. 

TRAINING    SCHOOLS    FOR    CLERKS. 

While  I  am  on  this  subject  of  clerks,  there 
are  several  other  things  that  might  perhaps  be 
said.  If  you  study  the  methods  of  the  large 
chain-store  corporations,  you  will  find  that  the 
efficiency  of  the  clerk  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
fundamental  factors  of  the  business.  Every- 
thing humanly  possible  is  done  to  increase  it. 
Not  only  is  the  effort  made  to  secure  the  right 
sort  of  clerks  in  the  first  place,  but  great  care 
is  taken  to  educate  and  develop  them. 

Every  large  department  store  has  a  regular 
training  school  in  operation  all  the  time.  The 
sales  people  are  taught  the  psychology  of 
salesmanship.  They  are  trained  in  the  pecu- 
liarities of  human  nature.  They  arc  shown 
how  a  sale  ought  to  be  made — how  a  salesman 
should  adapt  himself  to  the  situation — 'how  a 
wavering  customer  should  be  adroitly  handled 
and  finally  sold  the  article.  In  most  cases  a 
series  of  regular  lectures  is  given,  and  they 
are  supplemented  by  actual  demonstrations. 
More  than  that,  the  man  who  has  charge  of 
this  training  is  constantly  walking  through  the 
store,  observing  clerks  in  the  act  of  making 
sales,  correcting  errors  of  method,  checking  up 
results  generally,  and  getting  pointers  for  the 
further  development  of  this  educational  work. 

PROMOTING  LOVALTY. 

Something  like  the  same  methods  are  prac- 
ticed in  the  drug  business.  The  Liggett  peo- 
ple established  a  correspondence  course  in 
salesmanship  a  year  or  two  ago  which  ail  of 
their  clerks  were  expected  to  take.  Prior  to 
that  time,  the  Riker-Hegeman  Company,  be- 
fore it  was  amalgamated  with  the  Liggett  con- 
cern, conducted  the  same  class  of  work  but  in 
a  somewhat  different  way.  Not  alone  the 
clerks,  but  the  managers  of  the  different 
branch  stores  are  under  constant  training  and 
observation,  and  everything  is  done  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  both  managers  and  clerks,  to 
develop  a  feeling  of  loyalty  toward  the  organi- 
zation, and  to  increase  and  enhance  the  esprit 
de  corps.  Manufacturing  organizations  have 
discovered  that  to  a  very  large  degree  they 
must  stand  or  fall  on  the  work  of  their  men 
"on  the  road."    It  is  the  salesman  who  comes 


in  direct  contact  with  the  customer,  and  the 
house  is  judged  by  the  salesman's  attitude. 
The  modem  house  keeps  in  close,  intimate,  and 
daily  touch  with  its  men ;  it  seeks  to  show  them 
that  it  is  keenly  interested  in  their  welfare ;  it 
consults  them  frequently  about  the  progress  of 
the  business ;  it  compiles  and  publishes  their 
selling  records;  it  tells  the  whole  sta£E  about 
some  original  method  that  one  of  their  number 
has  worked  out  successfully;  and  it  keeps  the 
entire  organization  keyed  up  to  a  high  level  of 
activity. 

AN   OLD   SUBJECT. 

And  this  brings  me  to  another  subject — and 
that  is  the  old,  old  subject  of  courtesy.  A  very 
trite  subject,  isn't  it?  But  how  rarely  is  it  es- 
timated at  its  real  value?  Shrewd  business 
men  of  to-day  realize  that  courteous  service 
comes  pretty  close  to  making  the  greatest  pos- 
sible appeal  to  the  customer.  It  almost  com- 
prises the  secret  of  merchandising  success  from 
the  point  of  view  of  salesmanship. 

What  was  it  that  enabled  the  United  Cigar 
Stores  Company  to  sprinkle  a  thousand  shops 
all  over  the  country  within  a  few  years  and  to 
make  them  brilliantly  successful?  It  was 
partly,  of  course,  capable  business  methods, 
wise  locations,  the  coupon  system,  and  the  like, 
but  at  bottom  the  great  slogan  of  this  concern 
was  "Courtesy."  Clerks  were  schooled  to  say 
"Thank  you"  after  every  purchase.  They  were 
trained  to  express  just  as  much  pleasure  over 
the  sale  of  a  single  cigar  as  over  the  sale  of  a 
box.  They  were  cautioned  that  the  customer 
must  be  pleased  at  any  hazard,  and  that  every- 
thing possible  must  be  done  to  give  him  entire 
satisfaction.  The  United  Cigar  Stores  carried 
courtesy  just  a  little  bit  farther  than  any  or- 
ganization had  previously  carried  it. 

Courtesy  in  a  retail  store  involves  a  great 
many  things.  It  doesn't  mean  merely  a  pleas- 
ant exterior.  It  has  been  said  a  thousjind 
times,  but  it  ought  to  be  said  a  thousand  more 
times,  that  a  clerk  should  get  to  know  his  cus- 
tomers by  name.  This  is  a  little  thing,  but  it 
is  one  of  the  little  things  that,  taken  together, 
mean  success  or  failure  for  a  business.  I  have 
personally  stopped  patronizing  a  certain  drug 
store  in  Detroit  because  the  clerk  never  seems 
to  know  who  I  am.  Now  don't  jump  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  is  an  indictment  of  my 
egoism.  That  isn't  the  idea.  But  I  have  been 
in  this  store  twenty  times  within  the  last  year ;  . 
at  least  ten  times  I  have  given  my  name  to  the 
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manager  when  something  was  to  be  delivered 
— and  I  should  have  to  give  it  to  him  every 
time  for  the  next  ten  years  if  I  continued  to 
do  business  with  him. 

It  happens  that  I  knock  about  drug  stores  a 
good  deal,  and  most  of  the  proprietors  and 
clerks  have  come  to  know  me.  In  other 
classes  of  business,  where  I  make  no  effort  to 
attain  personal  relations  with  the  salesmen,  I 
■  scarcely  expect  to  be  known,  and  yet  I  find 
clerks  even  in  the  big  stores  down-town  who 
are  shrewd  enough  to  remember  me  and  to  call 
me  hy  name  when  I  go  up  to  their  counters. 
This  is  good  business — every  day  in  the  week 
and  every  week  in  the  year. 

A  GROUCH    PAYS   NO    RENT. 

Many  druggists  are  grouches.  Many  clerks 
are  grouches.  Trade  is  driven  away  by  a  mul- 
titude of  little  discourtesies — and  usually  this 
happens  without  the  merchant  having  the 
slightest  realization  of  the  fact.  Scarcely  any- 
thing is  of  greater  importance  than  building 
up  a  real  friendship  with  one's  customers.  This 
doesn't  mean  merely  the  ability  to  call  them 
by  name ;  it  means  being  interested  in  them  and 
getting  them-  to  like  you.  A  salesman  has  no 
more  important  asset  than  his  popularity.  It 
draws  people  to  the  store.  It  acts  as  a  power- 
ful trade  magnet.  I  have  many  a  time  seen 
three  or  four  customers  patiently  waiting  at  a 
counter  until  they  could  be  served  by  one  par- 
.  ticular  clerk.  Such  a  clerk  is  almost  pricdess 
— and  such  methods  are  nearly  enough  in 
themselves  to  insure  the  success  of  a  merchan- 
dising proposition. 

Take  that  man  Statler,  who  runs  three  or 
four  fine  hotels  in  different  cities.  I  know 
something  about -his  hotels.  I  have  been  a 
guest  in  them.  I  have  read  the  little  house 
organ  which  Statler  gets  out  for  his  employees, 
and  I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  Statler  has  some 
ideas  that  you  could  use  with  profit.  You 
have  often  heard  that  modem  slogan,  "The 
customer  is  always  right."  Well,  Statler  has 
made  this  slogan  a  living,  breathing  thing. 
He  will  fire  a  bell-boy  or  a  waiter,  or  even  a 
clerk  at  the  desk,  who  doesn't  observe  it  He 
keeps  telling  his  people  in  season  and  out  of 
season  that  they  must  not  argue  with  guests — 
that  they  must  listen  patiently  and  respectfully 
until  a  guest  gets  his  grouch  out  of  his  system 
and  then  adjust  the  matter  perfectly  to  the 
guest's  satisfaction.    If  the  employee  can't  do 


it  himself,  he  is  requested  at  once  to  take  the 
matter  up  with  a  superior,  and  that  superior  is 
asked  to  pass  the  thing  along,  if  necessary,  to 
Mr.  Statler  himself.  Guests  of  the  Statler 
hotels  must  be  kept  pleased,  at  whatever  cost. 

THEY  won't  be  BROWBEATEN. 

Now  there  are  some  very  good  people  who 
consider  this  sort  of  thing  truckling.  They  are 
not  going  to  be  browbeaten  by  customers — and 
so  on,  and  so  on.  There  may  be  times,  of 
course,  when  a  free  American  citizen  has  to 
tell  a  customer  to  go  to  the  place  where  people 
shovel  coal,  and  go  there  quick.  Occasionally, 
indeed,  this  is  the  best  way  to  handle  a  man  of 
a  certain  type.  But  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of 
a  hundred  it  pays  to  consider  that  "the  custo* 
mer  is  always  right" 

I  well  remember  that  wlien  I  was  married 
a  facetious  friend  said  to  me:  "There  is  one 
piece  of  advice  I  want  to  give  you,  old  man. 
Remember  this:  'When  a  woman  says  a  thing 
is  so,  it  is,  whether  it  is  or  not.'  "  And  so  it  is 
with  a  customer — if  you  want  to  keep  his 
business. 

There  is  another  factor  of  modem  business 
that  is  pretty  closely  rdated  to  what  has  been 
said  in  the  foregoing,  and  that  has  reference 
to  accommodation  features.  When  I  was  a 
boy  in  a  drug  store  I  well  remember  the  boss 
used  to  fume  and  fuss  over  what  he  considered 
the  postage-stamp  nuisance.  "Dam  the  people 
anyway — do  they  think  we  are  in  business  for 
our  health?  Do  they  expect  us  to  be  door- 
mats? Have  we  got  to  sell  them  postage- 
stamps  at  no  profit,  let  them  gas  over  our  tele- 
phone wires  all  day  long,  ruin  our  city  direc- 
tory, and  make  a  convenience  of  us  generally? 
What  is  the  drug  business  coming  to  anyway?" 

A  year  or  two  ago,  when  the  journal  with 
which  I  am  connected  offered  prizes  for  the 
best  subjects  to  be  discussed  in  the  paper,  a 
Kansas  City  druggist  suggested  the  following 
topic:  "When  a  customer  asks  us  to  lick  his 
postage-stamps,  should  we  Udc  the  stamps  or 
the  customer?" 

STUDY  THE  DEPARTMENT  STORE. 

That's  all  right,  gentlemen,  but  let  me  tell 

you  that  "Service"  has  become  the  great  word 

in  modem  merchandising.     I  shall  have  more 

to  say  presently  about  service  in  its  broader 

aspects,  but  for  the  time  being  I  want  to  speak 

of  this  question  of  accommaCl^ioiv  features 
Digitized  by  VjlJl 
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Study,  if  you  will,  the  methods  of  the  great 
department  store — what  do  you  find?  If  you 
go  through  an  establishtnent  like  Marshall 
Field's,  in  Chicago,  you  will  scarcely  be  able  to 
distinguish  it  from  a  hotel.  You  will  see  rest 
rooms,  silence  rooms  for  nerve-tired  shoppers, 
reading  and  writing  rooms,  information  bu- 
reaus, a  post-office,  a  telegraph  station,  and  a 
restaurant  conducted  at  cost.  In  the  great  de- 
partment stores  throughout  the  country  you 
will  find  that  musical  programmes  are  often 
given  in  the  afternoon,  moving  picture  shows 
offered  gratis,  and  even  operas  and  plays  have 
become  more  or  less  frequent.  There  are  play- 
rooms for  children,  lost-and-found  depart- 
ments, and  accommodation  features  of  a  thou- 
sand different  kinds.  If  the  laws  were  more 
liberal,  these  great  organizations  would  supply 
divorces  in  one  room  and  remarry  people  in 
another. 

1  GETTING  THEM  IN. 

Now  if  it  pays  a  department  store  to  go  to 
such  extreme  lengths,  why  doesn't  it  pay  a 
druggist  to  give  accommodations  to  his  custo- 
mers whenever  he  can  do  so  without  material 
expense?  Managers  of  the  great  department 
stores  have  discovered  that  the  main  thing  to 
do  is  to  get  customers  into  their  stores.  The 
slogan  is:  "Anything  to  have  them  come  in 
here."  Once  they're  in,  they  can  scarcely  fail 
to  buy  at  least  something,  and  a  habit  of  more 
or  less  regular  attendance  is  a  priceless  asset 
to  the  dealer.  In  similar  fashion  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  druggist  who  ignores 
this  principle  of  modem  store-keeping  is  bUnd 
to  his  own  best  interests.  Do  everything  you 
can  do  within  reason  for  your  customers. 
Keep  them  pleased.  Give  them  a  service  that 
they  can't  get  in  other  drug  stores.  Make  them 
look-  upon  you  as  the  druggist  whom  they  like 
to  patronize. 

But  the  modem  principle  of  Service  has  a 
much  wider  application.  I  was  talking  the 
other  day  with  one  of  the  division  managers  or 
superintendents  of  the  Liggett  stores,  1  asked 
him  whether  it  was  price  or  service  that  ap- 
pealed most  to  people  nowadays,  and  quickly 
came  the  answer,  with  conviction  and  without 


a  moment's  hesitation :  "Service,  by  all 
means  \" 

The  merchant  who  succeeds  brilliantly 
to-day  is  not  the  merchant  who  cuts  prices,  but 
the  merchant  who  gives  his  customers  the 
greatest  degree  of  satisfaction  Emd  causes  them 
the  least  amount  of  inconvenience.  As  long  as 
six  or  eight  years  ago  I  talked  for  several 
hours  one  day  with  Cicnr^e  B.  Evans,  in  Phila- 
delphia. You  know  who  he  is  F  He  has  fire 
big  stores  that  were  doing  even  at  that  time 
something  over  a  million  dollars  a  year. 
Evans  was  almost  the  original  cutter  in  this 
country.  His  story  reads  like  a  fairy  tale. 
He  began  as  a  poor  drug  clerk  without  a  cent 
of  capital,  and  he  built  up  this  chain  of  stores 
alone  long  before  the  day  of  the  present  some- 
what more  imposing  aggregations  of  capital  in 
our  field.  He  did  it  largely  by  the  cutting  of 
prices,  just  as  Charles  H.  McConnell  after- 
wards used  the  same  method  in  building  up 
the  Economical  Pharmacy  in  Chicago. 

I  asked  Mir.  Evans  if  he  would  practice 
these  tactics  if  he  were  a  young  man  starting 
in  over  again,  and  in  a  very  positive  manner 
he  declared  that  he  would  not.  People  had 
changed.  The  cut-rate  idea  had  enjoyed  its 
day  of  glory  and  had  to  a  very  large  extent 
passed  away.  Customers  know  nowadays  that 
a  cut-price  on  one  article  means  a  longer  price 
on  others  across  the  store — the  balance  must 
be  restored  in  some  way.  And  what  Mr. 
Evans  told  me  six  or  eight  years  ago  I  have 
verified  by  abundant  observation  and  exper- 
ience ever  since. 

No,  competition  these  days  isn't  so  much  a 
competition  in  price  as  it  is  a  competition  in 
service.  In  Detroit  we  have  bad  an  interesting 
object-lesson  during  recent  years  in  the  auto- 
mobile trade.  Waiving  the  Ford,  which  is  an 
exception  to  every  rule,  one  medium-price  car, 
selling  at  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  above 
the  thousand  mark,  has  practically  walked 
away  from  all  competitors.  Not  because  the 
car  is  low-priced,  for  it  isn't.  Not  because  the 
car  is  any  better  than  several  others  sold  at 
about  the  same  figure.  What,  then,  explains 
so  striking  a  success?  It  is  all  summed  up  in 
the  one  word.  Service. 


Next  month  a  druggist  describes  for  us  the  manner  in  which  he  gels  his  business  down  on 
paper  in  sudt  a  way  that  he  can  tell  every  night  just  where  he  stands.  The  ariide  will  be 
illustrated  with  reproductions  of  actual  pages /t 


1  his  books. 
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Atoms,  Ions,  and  Electrons 


By  Wilbur  L.  Scoville 


Dr.  Willet  J.  Harden  recently  delivered  an 
address  in  California  on  "The  Nature  of  the 
Chemical  Atom,"  from  which  most  of  the 
following  is  collated. 

For  about  a  hundred  years  the  chemical 
atom  was  an  indivisible  ultimate  particle. 
Then  things  happened  to  it. 

Crookes,  in  1879,  told  how  the  electrical 
cathode  rays  were  material  and  "on  the  border- 
land where  matter  and  force  seemed  to  merge 
into  one  another."  Then  Hertz  showed  that 
these  rays  would  pass  through  thin  plates  of 
metal,  and  Roentgen,  in  1885,  showed  that 
they  are  a  form  of  radiant  energy  and  that 
they  seemed  to  originate  in  the  interior  of  an 
atom,  and  that  each  kind  of  atom  emits'j:-rays 
which  are  characteristic. 

Then  J.  J.  Thomson,  in  1897,  found  that 
the  particles  of  the  cathode  rays  were  neither 
atoms  nor  molecules,  but  are  much  smaller 
than  atoms;  and  Zeeraan  proved  them  to  be 
electrons,  a  common  constituent  of  all  atoms. 
Then  the  electron  was  shown  to  be  about  one- 
eighteen-hundredth  the  size  of  the  hydrogen 
atom. 

Becquerel  showed  that  electrons  were  given 
off  by  certain  elements  in  the  form  of  radio- 
activity, and  then  the  Curies  discovered  radi- 
um, in  trying  to  trace  out  Becquerel  rays  in 
uranium  salts,  and  the  first  rapidly  disintegrat- 
ing atom  was  discovered. 

Again  it  was  proved  that  the  emanating  rays 
were  entirely  electromagnetic  in  nature,  and 
that  an  electron  is  "a  disembodied  electric 
charge;"  and  all  electric  currents  are  now 
thought  to  be  due  to  movements  of  electrons. 

The  emanations  from  radium  are  so  intense 
that  one  gramme  emits  34  billion  particles  per 
second,  and  the  decomposition  sets  free  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  energy.  Apparatuses  and 
methods  for  counting  electrons  and  atoms 
have  been  so  perfected  that  "counting  the  num- 
ber of  atoms  and  molecules  in  a  given  mass  of 
matter  is  as  certain  as  counting  the  inhabitants 
of  a  city."  So  it  is  found  that  one  milliliter 
of  a  gas,  under  standard  conditions,  contains 
27.09  billion  of  billions  of  molecules. 

When  the  alpha  emanations  of  radium  are 
neutralized  by  surrounding  matter,  they  be- 
come helium,  and  new  "atoms"  are  formed. 


The  change  of  an  atom  of  radium  is  not  grad- 
ual, but  is  sudden,  and  one  atom  of  radium 
makes  an  atom  of  helium. 

The  atom  is  so  small  that  "if  the  atoms  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  a  cubic  inch  of  water 
were  arranged  uniformly  1/100  of  an  inch 
apart,  they  would  cover  all  the  continents  of 
the  earth  several  hundred  times." 

In  190S  Lord  Kelvin  suggested  that  an  atom 
consists  of  a  positively  electrified  nucleus,  sur- 
rounded by  negatively  charged  electrons  suffi- 
cient to  neutralize  the  positive  charge;  and 
Rutherford  has  suggested  that  the  nucleus  of 
the  hydrogen  atom  may  be  the  long-sought 
positive  electron. 

Now  chemists  are  working  on  this  theory  of 
positive  and  negative  electrons,  and  the  means 
by  which  the  balance  may  be  changed  and  one 
element  formed  from  another. 

The  atom  is  no  longer  "indivisible"  or  "ulti- 
mate." The  "atomic  number."  which  repre- 
sents the  number  of  charges  on  the  nucleus 
and  the  electrons,  is  now  more  interesting  than 
atomic  weights,  and  the  problems  of  balance 
and  of  chemical  stability  and  chemical  affinity 
are  receiving  light. 

Not  only  the  number,  but  the  arrangement 
of  atoms  in  a  crystal  has  now  been  determined 
for  a  number  of  chemicals,  and  it  has  been 
shown  that  crystals  do  not  contain  molecules, 
but  atoms  only,  and  the  molecules  are  formed 
when  the  crystal  is  dissolved  or  vaporized. 

Instead  of  marveling  at  the  stability  of  the 
atom,  chemists  are  now  trying  to  learn  what 
holds  it  together.  Why  do  not  all  atoms  dis- 
integrate? Evidence  that  several  of  the  ele- 
ments undergo  chemical  transformation  is 
already  at  hand,  and  the  atom  is  transmutable. 

A  tremendous  lot  of  energy  is  bound  up  in 
atomic  structure,  and  if  some  way  of  using  it 
can  be  found  the  problems  of  heat  and  energy- 
supply  will  be  solved. 

Hertz's  study  of  electro-magnetic  waves  has 
already  given  the  world  wireless  telegraphy 
and  telephony,  and  the  study  of  atomic  disin- 
tegration may  make  the  world  independent  of 
coal  or  oil  fuels. 

The  modem  atom  is  a  small  object,  but  not 
^^a  small  subject.  ,,g  zed  by  GoOgic 


Pharmacy  in  Denmark 


By  John  Gronbech, 

Copenhfl^Mi 


The  right  to  conduct  a  pharmacy  in  Den- 
mark is  a  privilege  given  away  by  the  govem- 
tnent  to  a  qualified  man.  Nobody  may  man- 
age more  than  one. 

We  have  two  kinds  of  privileges:  those 
granted  before  1848,  which  are  the  property 
of  the  chemist,  salable  to  others — as  a  rule  for 
a  price  seven  times  the  yearly  amount  of  busi- 
ness, including  house  and  stock.  An  average 
provincial  shop  making  $10,000  a  year  costs 
$70,000 — of  course  a  bad  business,  but  abso- 
lutely sure. 

Now   as  to  the  other  kind   of   privilege. 


off  your  hat.    Don't  you  know  a  pharmacy  i^ 
like  a  church?"    Such  talk  to  noisy  boys! 

The  public  is  kept  behind  a  barrier,  and 
there  are,  of  course,  no  soda  fountains,  no 
cigars,  no  show  windows,  no  big  exposition  of 


Specialties — or  any  of  these  weeds  in  the  phar- 
maceutical herbary. 

Lots  of  lines  sold  at  retail  all  over  the  world 
are  not  suited  for  this  country,  where  chemists 
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Those  pharmacies  later  erected — i.e.,  after 
1842 — are,  after  the  owner's  death,  given 
away  gratis  to  the  eldest  assistant  applying ;  he 
has  to  buy  only  house  and  stock,  and  pay  a 
small  yearly  sum  to  the  State  if  he  makes 
over  a  certain  income. 

The  average  age  of  such  a  man  is  50  years, 
and  as  many  of  these  pharmacies  only  make 
from  $3000  to  $5000  a  year,  you  will  see  that 
it  is  no  gold  mine  to  get  into.  Here  he  stays 
some  years — to  be  drawn  in  a  rolling  chair  to 
a  bigger  pharmacy  when  60,  as  a  friend  of 
mine  sometimes  says. 

A  Danish  pharmacy  is  not  a  shop.  It  is  a 
stylish  room,  over  which  rests  a  certain  sol- 
emn, awesome  silence.  In  my  childhood  one 
entered  with  a  kind  of  devotion,     "Quiet!   Put 


n«  Lt**$  Apaltk.     Ciulemtri  are  mat  alhstd  tact  of  Ik* 
tauHltr  tr  barrier,  dlomn  in  thl  hwtr  ritkt  amtr. 

are  against  specialties,  where  proprietary  Hnes 
are  forbidden,  where  money  is  dear,  and  where 
the  public  buys  the  most  common  things,  such 
as  gargles,  ointments,  teas,  etc.,  for  two  or 
three  cents.    The  ordinary  price  for  an  8-oun« 


mixture  or  for  100  pills  is  SO  or  25  cents.  !>QlC 
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When  I  think  of  the  Bulletin  of  Phar- 
macy with  its  best-paying  side-lines,  cameras, 
magazines,  and,  by  Jove!  a  man  arranging 
trips  for  tourists,  I  don't  know  whether  to 
laugh  or  to  weep.  But  whatever  I  may  do, 
you  may  be  sure,  my  dear  American  col- 
leagues, that  up  in  his  Heaven  the  dear  oW 
chap  Aesculapius  is  sitting  on  a  golden  cloud 
weeping  big  salt  tears ! 

Many  of  the  pharmacies  I  saw  abroad  (I 
worked  as  assistant  in  Switzerland,  Belgium, 
and  France)  were  whited  sepulchers.  Behind 
a  room  of  mahogany  and  mirrors,  etc.,  were 
the  most  miserable  and  untidy  localities.  This 
is  unknown  here;  our  pharmacies  are  the  most 
tasteful  and  best  furnished  in  Europe.  The 
obligatory  rooms  behind  for  herbs  or  chemi- 
cals, the  cellars  with  rooms  for  acids,  mineral 
waters,  tinctures,  etc.,  are  kept  as  nice  as  the 
pharmacy  itself;  everything  elegantly  assigned 
and  arranged  on  shelves. 

EXCELLENT  EQUIPMENT. 

I  once  saw  a  cellar  paved  with  flag-stones, 
the  walls  asphalt,  and  painted  with  thick  white 
Japanese  enamel  lac;  all  bottles  (reservoirs) 
glass-stoppered  and  with  enamel  letters;  Delft- 
ware  sink  with  shining  metal  tubes — the  whole 
resembling  an  operating  room  in  a  hospital.  A 
well-furnished  laboratory  is  obligatory — steam 
installation,  if  town  is  over  5000  inhabitants. 
And  besides  this  there  is  a  smaller  analytical 
laboratory,  which  however,  truth  to  say,  is  not 
much  used. 

For  in  spite  of  preparing  all  the  general 
galenicals  themselves  and  having  an  assistant 
working  half  the  day  in  the  laboratory,  the 
finer  technique  and  the  science  is  not  much  to 
boast  of.  What  we  are  stuffed  with  at  college 
is  soon  forgotten  in  the  daily  work,  where  we 
never  need  it.  Scientific  pharmacy  is  much 
more  cultivated  in  the  finest  of  the  English  and 


American  pharmacies,  in  spite  of  the  lower 
"businesslike"  standing  of  the  averagfe  chemist. 

ADVERTISING  IS  FORBIDDEN. 

In  consequence  of  the  privilege  system  here 
there  is  no  talk  of  competition  except  in  the 
bigger  towns,  and  there  only  in  better  goods, 
quicker  service,  and  polite  treatment  of  the 
public.  Advertising  is  forbidden  and  prices 
are  fixed  by  the  State.  In  general  50  per  cent 
of  sales  are  prescriptions — varying  from  40  to 
300  a  day  in  different  places. 

An  average  pharmacy  in  a  town  of  5000 
inhabitants,  making  $15,000  a  year,  has  three 
assistants  and  two  or  three  apprentices  or 
ladies  for  putting  up  retail  articles.  In  Copen- 
hagen, with  600,000  inhabitants,  we  have  55 
pharmacies  with,  say,  four  or  five  assistants 
on  an  average. 

The  social  standing  of  the  chemist  is  very 
good.  In  consequence  of  his  education  he  is 
entitled  to  the  best  society.  But,  of  course, 
very  much  depends  upon  the  man  himself, 
what  position  he  occupies  socially.  Some  of 
these  old  assistants  have  struggled  all  their 
lives  under  poor  circumstances  and  have  be- 
come narrow  in  mind  and  lank  in  body;  and 
they  make  no  brilliant  figure  in  the  reception 
rooms  of  their  neighbor,  the  estate  owner. 

But,  I  hasten  to  add,  we  also  have  the  other 
kind. 

The  general  type  of  chemist  (apoteker)  in 
the  provinces  was  a  grand  old  man,  looked  up 
to  and  respected,  living  in  an  old  patrician 
house  with  a  big  yard  and  an  ancient  walnut 
tree ;  and  he  had  the  nicest  garden  in  the  town. 

However,  everything  is  growing  vulgar 
nowadays — "democratic."  Some  of  the  re- 
spect has  gone  to  the  dogs.  People  even  rail 
at  their  doctor  and  their  pastor.  The  walnut 
tree  is  fast  coming  to  be  about  the  only  thing 
left  from  ye  olden  time! 


Mr.  GrSnbtck  fi  a  mtmitr  of  ikt  Royal  DanUk  Yadtt  Cli^Q^^^^^-'^  I^V 
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Taking  Inventory— The  Slip  Method 
Described* 


The  time  has  come  when  facts  must  be  ob- 
tained and  studied  to  insure  pennanent  suc- 
cess. Relying  on  mere  shrewdness  of  business 
instinct  leads  about  thirty  retailers  a  day  into 
bankruptcy. 

The  average  bank  gets  stronger  as  it  gets 
older,  and  on  a  gross  profit  of  about  6  per  cent. 
Retailers  get  from  S5  to  40  per  cent  gross 
profit,  yet  the  percentage  of  failures  among 
them  is  greater  than  among  banks. 

This  difference  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that 
the  bank  manager  knows  every  night  just  how 
he  stands  so  he  can  keep  expenses  lower  than 
earnings.  He  does  not  guess.  He  knows  to  a 
cent,  and  could  not  even  approach  the  point 
where  what  he  owes  would  be  greater  than 
what  he  has  without  knowing  it.  The  slightest 
fluctuation  in  his  business  is  noted  instantly. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  retailers  are  insol- 
vent and  do  not  know  it.  One  that  we  know 
of  thought  he  had  enough  to  retire,  so  closed 
out  his  business.  When  he  finished  settling 
up,  he  owed  about  forty  dollars.  Leaks  in  his 
business  that  he  did  not  know  about  ate  up  his 
capital,  his  profits,  and  forty  dollars  besides. 

Another  dealer  failed,  but  by  studying  that 
failure  found  out  how  to  make  a  fine  success. 
His  every  move  now  is  based  on  figures  that 
he  scorned  during  his  first  venture. 

THE  REAL  FOUNDATION. 

All  this  does  not  mean  that  retailing  is  a 
precarious  business.  It  is  as  safe  and  profit- 
able as  any,  but  it  requires  more  careful  man- 
agement than  has  popularly  been  supposed. .  A 
thorough  appreciation  of  this  fact  usually 
means  the  difference  between  failure  and  suc- 
cess. 

To  have  a  reliable  guide  in  buying,  selling 
and  managing  a  retail  business  necessitates  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  stock  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  its  various  lines  are  moving.  This 
means  inventories,  actual  and  approximate. 

An  impartial  inventory  is  the  foundation  of 
a  good  bookkeeping  system  and  is  the  first 
essential  in  determining  whether  a  business  is 
heading  toward  success  or  failure.    It  helps  to 
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show  whether  or  not  gross  profits  are  greater 
than  operating  expenses.  It  shows  whether 
the  desired  mark-up  is  being  maintained.  It 
detects  leaks,  slow-moving  merchandise,  shows 
net  worth,  is  the  basis  for  determining  whether 
or  not  the  merchant  is  subject  to  an  income 
tax,  and  is  the  first  thing  the  insurance  com- 
pany asks  for  in  case  of  fire. 

It  is  just  as  essential  in  a  small  business  as 
in  a  large  one. 

There  are  two  things  to  consider  in  taking 
an  inventory — accuracy  and  speed. 

To  begin  with,  accuracy  means  more  than 
that  the  various  items  of  stock  should  be  cor- 
rectly counted,  although  this  is  a  fundamental 
necessity.  It  means  also  that  they  should  be 
correctly  valued,  and  priced  accordingly.  It 
is  very  easy  for  a  merchant  to  over-value  cer- 
tain articles  of  stock  and  thereby  fool  himself 
as  to  his  true  worth.  It  is  manifestly  poor 
policy  to  price  unsalable  or  damaged  goods  at 
full  invoice  value,  because  they  cannot  be  con- 
verted into  cash  on  that  basis. 

EMPLOYING  OUTSIDERS. 

An  impartial  valuation  of  stock  is  therefore 
important  in  determining  the  exact  standing 
of  a  business,  and  for  this  reason  some  dealers 
employ  unbiased  but  capable  outsiders,  either 
to  take  or  to  supervise  the  taking  of  their 
inventories. 

One  man  is  reported  to  employ  traveling 
salesmen  who  know  his  lines,  their  prices  and 
probable  market  value,  to  do  this  work  for 
him.  He  is  thereby  reheved  of  any  feeling 
that  he  may  have  over-valued  his  own  stock 
and  can,  therefore,  look  the  facts  in  the  face 
as  other  people  see  them. 

After  viewing  them  in  that  hght  he  can 
more  intelligently  lay  out  the  policies  for  the 
future  conduct  of  his  business. 

Speed  is  essential  in  order  not  to  interfere 
with  regular  business  routine  any  more  than 
can  possibly  be  avoided.  Some  merchants 
take  their  inventories  in  a  few  hours  after 
closing  time,  while  many  take  theirs  during 
business  hours  by  assigning  part  of  the  force 
to  the  work  while  the  others  wait  on  customers. 
Goods  which  have  been  inventoried  and  sold 
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before  stock  valuation  is  completed  are  noted 
and  then  deducted  from  the  final  figures. 

There  are  several  methodsi  but  of  these,  two 
are  in  quite  general  use.  These  are  the  sheet 
method  and  the  slip  method.  Either  is  quite 
satisfactory,  although  the  slip  method  has 
some  features  that  commend  its  use. 

The  sheet  method  is  most  commcnly  used 
and  is  so  familiar  that  we  will  pass  it  by  with 
the  injunction  that  articles  listed  should  be 
priced  and  extended  at  both  "cost"  and  "re- 
tail" values.  A  carbon  copy  should  also  be 
made  and  filed  in  the  safe  for  protection  in 
case  of  fire. 

USED  IN  SEATTLE, 

A  number  of  prominent  merchants  in  Seat- 
tle, Washington,  have  adopted  a  method  of 
taking  inventory  of  their  stock  which  is  saving 
over  half  the  time  formerly  required.  It  also 
increases  the  accuracy  of  the  work. 

Pads  consisting  of  100  inventory  slips,  like 
that  shown  in  the  illustration,  the  original 
being  8J/S  by  3  inches  in  size,  are  used  instead 
of  the  usual  inventory  sheets. 

The  slips  are  consecutively  numbered  from 
"1"  up.  A  pad  is  given  to  each  clerk  who  is 
to  help  take  the  inventory,  and  a  record  is  kept 
of  each  clerk's  name,  with  the  opening  and 
closing  serial  number  of  the  pad  given  to  him. 

The  store  is  divided  among  the  clerks, 
assigning  a  certain  section  to  each  clerk.  When 
the  clerk  has  counted  or  weighed  the  merchan- 
dise in  the  section  allotted  to  him,  and  re- 
corded on  the  slips  the  name  and  quantity  of 
each  article,  he  files  the  slip  on  a  hook  or 
spindle  file,  previously  arranged  for  this  pur- 
pose, in  one  of  the  upper  shelves  of  this  par- 
ticular section  of  the  store. 

The  inventory  having  been  taken,  the  slips 
are  gathered  and  taken  to  the  office,  making 
sure  that  the  number  of  slips  taken  from  each 
section  corresponds  with  the  number  of  kinds 
of  merchandise  in  that  section.- 

The  serial  numbers  of  slips  are  now  checked 
against  those  used  by  the  various  clerks  in 
order  to  make  sure  none  have  been  lost. 

The  next  step  is  to  staple  the  slips  together 


according  to  lines  of  merchandise  and  to  make 
the  extensions  at  both  cost  and  selling  price. 
Totals  are  then  taken  and  assembled  in  any 
convenient  way  desired. 

The  advantages  of  the  slip  method  of  taking 
inventory  are  a  saving  of  time  and  a  conveni- 
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ence  in  compiling  any  kind  of  figure  informa- 
tion about  the  business. 

For  example,  the  merchant  may  classify  his 
stock  as  follows: 

1.  Staples. 

2.  Slow  movers. 

3.  Overstocked  lines. 

4.  Dead  lines. 

5.  Specialties. 

In  this  event  he  can  sort  the  slips  to  corre- 
spond with  the  classification  and  quickly  get 
the  data  desired.  This  is  also  true  of  any 
other  classifications  he  might  desire  to  make. 
The  convenience  of  the  slip  method  is  very 
marked,  and  it  seems  to  be  increasing  in  pop- 
ularity. 


A  staff  writer  is  now  preparing  an  article  for  our  next  issue  on  '^  Hot  Fudge  Dressings." 
Formulas  ivUl  be  given  and  actual  working  methods  delineated.  The  paper  wUl  be  based 
on  a  series  of  interviews,  will  be  tkoroughly  practical,  and  those  who  run  their  fountains 
during  the  winter  months  will  find  it  Just  what  they  have  been  looking  for. 


Amusing  Experiences 

Druggists  all  kavt  tktm-smd  us  more  material  of  this  character.     We  ran  the 
15"*?  **  if"''  1  '*  "■^'""  «*  **<"' W  W*  ft  continue,  tmhlishing  a  bunch  of 
™«-/  „*i       *!  j--„_  ..■  Fictitious  names  mt^  be  used,  if  desired. 


The 


contributions  three  or  four  times  a  year. 

Difterenoe    Between    Schultz  and 
Schmitz. 

By  C.  G.  Etta,  Bayfiho,  Wis. 
It  was  during  the  holiday  rush,  and  I  was 


Schultz  so  rambunctious.  It  appears  that  he 
had  been  married  within  the  year  to  the  pop- 
ular little  country  schoolmarm.     They  were 

_ ^  ^ .._     expecting  the  stork,   and  no  doubt  Schultz 

busier  than  a  cat  on  a  slate  roof,  when  the     *o"ght  it  was  a  practical  joke  we  were  trying 
phone  rang.     Being  the  nearest  one  to  it,  I     ***  P"*  ^''^^  ""^  h'*"- 

answered  and  received  an  order  for  a  breast  

pump,  several  nipples,  and  a  bottle  of  vaselin 
to  l)e  mailed  to  a  Mr.  E.  Schmitz  by  rural  route 
the  next  day. 

I  am  calling  him  Schmitz  because  that 
wasn't  his  name. 

I  was  in  a  hurry,  so  I  did  not  make  a  copy 
of  the  order  but  trusted  to  my  memory.  To- 
ward evening,  when  the  rush  slacked  off,  I 
thought  of  the  order  and  packed  it  and  pro- 
ceeded to  address  it ;  but  lo !  I  had  forgotten  the 
man's  name. 

I  knew  it  was  a  common  name,  so  to  get  the 
package  off  I  tacked  a  common  address  on  it, 
Mr.  Ed.  Schultz,  and  let  it  go  at  that.  It  was 
up  to  the  mail  man. 

I  had  forgotten  about  the  transaction  until 
the  rural  carrier  came  in  several  days  later  and 
said  there  wasn't  an  Ed.  Schultz  on  Route  One, 
but  that  there  was  one  on  Route  Seven ;  so  we 
sent  the  package  there. 

Finally  one  day  the  boss  came  to  me  with  a 
puzzled  expression  on  his  face,  handed  me  a 
letter,  and  asked  if  I  knew  anything  about  it 
The  letter  ran  something  as  follows; 

I  suppose  you  fellows  think  you  are  damned  unart. 
1  like  a  little  fun  once  in  a  while  myself,  but  this  is 
carrying  a  joke  too  far.  I  have  always  been  a  sood 
customer  of  your  store,  but  this  will  finish  you  for  all 
time.  However,  as  1  soon  will  have  need  of  those 
articles,  no  doubt,  I  will  keep  them.  But  don't  expect 
any  pay  for  your  foolishness. — Ed.  Schultz. 


I  sure  had  got  in  bad  diere,  all  right !  But 
who  did  the  package  really  belong  to? 

We  weren't  long  in  finding  out.  Mr.  Schmitz 
dropped  in  and  wanted  to  know  why  we  had 
not  deUvered  his  order;  there  we  had  the  solu- 
tion. Of  course  we  fixed  Schmitz  out  all 
right.  I  had  to  buy  the  cigars  and  it  ended  in 
a  good  laugh,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned. 

Some  time  later  we  found  out  what  made 


An  Unusual  Caller. 

By  Williau  G.  Gbeenawalt,  Fredesick,  Md. 

She  Stepped  up  to  the  counter,  and  as  I  ad- 
vanced to  wait  upon  her  she  grabbed  at  her 
dress  and  said:  "This  has  all  got  to  be  thrown 
out !" 

I  thought  perhaps  she  had  a  revolver  con- 
cealed in  her  skirt,  which  she  was  trying  to 
get  at. 

I  asked  her  as  calmly  as  I  could  what  the 
trouble  was,  and  consoled  her  by  telling  her 
that  I  knew  it  had  to  be  thrown  out,  but  asked 
her  why  she  wanted  it  done. 

She  quieted  down  at  once,  and  told  me  in  a 
whisper  that  one  of  her  neighbors  was  "work- 
ing on  her,"  and  had  already  caused  her  much 
trouble  and  distress. 

"Why,"  she  continued,  "that  woman  is 
working  on  the  men  over  at  the  railroad  shops, 
so  the  men  can't  bend  their  iron;"  then  she 
added,  as  an  afterthought:  "Now  you  know 
that  won't  do." 

"How  does  she  do  it?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  I  know  you've  got  some  good  things 
here  you  might  keep.  You've  got  baking  soda 
and  cream  of  tartar.  But  all  this" — again 
pointing  to  the  bottles  and  drawers — "has  got 
to  come  down !" 

I  could  see  that  she  was  harmless. 

"I'm  the  daughter  of  a  king;  I'm  a  prin- 
cess," she  continued;  and  she  swept  me  a  most 
profound  bow. 

I  commented,  "Is  that  so?"  and  she  laugh- 
ingly added:  "That's  why  they  can't  fool  me!" 

By  this  time  she  felt  a  little  more  socially 
inclined.  She  sat  down  on  a  stool  and  in- 
formed me  that  Mr. ,  a  high  official  of  the 

railroad,  had  all  her  telephones  and  her  tele- 
graphs; and  she  finished  with  a  pout:  "All  my 
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princess  dresses  and  clothes,  too ;  and  he  won't 
give  them  to  me." 

"Why,  that's  too  bad,"  I  said,  to  humor  her. 
She  answered:  "111  tell  you  what  else  she's 
working  on ;  she's  working  on  the  kerosene." 

"Ah,"  I  answered;  "how's  she  doii^  that?" 

Sitting  hask  upon  the  stool,  she  waved  her 
arms  as  she  seemed  to  look  into  space,  and 
drawled,  dreamily:  "Yes,  there's  the  scene" 
(pointing  to  the  wall) ;  "the  scene,  and  the 
scenery,  and  the  kerosene !" 

Then,  all  at  once,  as  though  she  had  not  fin- 
ished, she  exclaimed:  "That's  where  you  get 
your  panorama." 

Just  then  the  door  opened,  and  immediately 
she  saw  some  one  coming  she  jumped  up  and 
hurried  away,  giving  me,  as  she  left,  her  part- 
ing shot:  "You'll  see.  AH  this  has  got  to  be 
thrown  out." 

After  some  investigation  I  learned  that  she 
was  a  poor  woman  whose  mind  had  given  way. 
She  imagined  that  one  of  her  neighbors  was 
hoodooing  her,  and  she  visited  all  the  doctors' 
offices  and  some  of  the  drug  stores  to  notify 
them. 

She  was  sent  away  to  a  State  hospital,  where 
she  has  since  been  an  inmate.  Her  mind  is 
still  weak,  and  she  continues  to  have  the  same 
hallucinations;  but  she  seems,  for  the  most 
part,  happy  in  the  thought  that  she  is  the 
daughter  of  a  king ! 


Catching  a  Razor  Thief. 

By  Fred  Thedbns,  Anacobtes,  Wash. 

One  day,  while  the  boss  was  out  to  lunch,  in 
walked  a  man  of  average  stature  with  quite 
broad  shoulders  and  wearing  a  black  overcoat. 
He  asked  for  ten  cents'  worth  of  solution  of 
permanganate  of  potash,  saying  he  wished  to 
use  it  as  a  gai^le. 

Eager  to  supply  his  want,  I  rushed  back  of 
the  prescription  counter. 

The  man  began  walking  up  and  down  the 
store.  I  glanced  out  at  him  occasionally  as  I 
worked.  He  seemed  to  be  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  goods  displayed  on  the  tops  of 
show-cases,  picking  up  different  articles  and 
examining  them. 

I  became  suspicious  and  watched  him,  when 
I  could  spare  time  from  the  work  of  putting 
up  the  solution.    And  at  last  I  caught  him  red- 


handed.  I  saw  him  fold  up  an  $8.60  razor  set 
and  slip  it  into  his  overcoat  pocket. 

I  stepped  out  into  view  and  said:  "Hey, 
there!    Put  that  razor  back  where  you  got  it !" 

He  saw  he  was  caught  Without  a  word  he 
put  it  back. 

I  came  out  to  the  wrapping  counter  with  the 
labeled  bottle.  He  approached  in  a  shame- 
faced manner. 

"I  don't  know  how  I  came  to  do  it,"  he  fal- 
tered. 

"I  ought  to  turn  you  over  to  the  police,"  I 
suggested. 

"I  know  it,"  was  all  he  said. 

But  I  didn't.  He  paid  me — his  hands  trem- 
bling— and  went  out 


An  Efficient,  Thorough  Job. 

By  HEinr  Babe,  Ebu,  Iu. 

This  incident  took  place  in  the  city  of  Gatun, 
Canal  Zone. 

A  call  came  in  that  a  colored  gentleman  had 
taken  poison.    First  aid  was  wanted  P.  D.  Q. 

The  ambulance  set  off  from  the  dispensary 
at  a  lively  clip,  aoA  shortly  after  galloped  back, 
bringing  Rastus.  He  was  rushed  to  the  hos- 
pital, a  stomach-tube  jammed  down  his  throat, 
and  the  water  turned  in. 

We  filled  him  up  three  or  four  times  with 
water  and  let  him  spout  like  a  whale.  A  very 
thorough,  efficient  job ! 

Then  we  removed  the  tube  and  asked  Rastus 
what  particular  poison  he  had  swallowed. 

Rastus  rolled  his  eyes  and  replied:  "I  ain't 
de  man,  Doc.    I'se  got  asthma  I" 

When  Blondie  Called  Me  Names. 

Bv  Abner  J.  BxowH,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

When  I  was  a  kid  it  used  to  be  one  of  my 
duties  to  go  after  goods  for  the  store;  over  to 
the  jobber's,  and  sometimes  to  the  factory  of 
a  local  concern  tliat  put  out  a  line  of  insecti- 
cides. "Spear  Bug  Killer"  was  the  name  of 
the  star  item. 

I  was  16,  long-legged  and  bashful.  Above 
everything  else,  I  didn't  like  to  be  laughed  at 

The  boss  sent  me  to  the  firm  in  question  one 
day.  I  went  up  to  the  window  whereat  sat  a 
nice  baby-doll,  and  put  in  my  order. 

Just  to  see  me  blush  and  sweat  Blondie  made 
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me  repeat  it  a  time  or  two,  incidentally  calling 
me  "dearie";  then  she  jotted  my  order  down 
on  a  piece  of  paper  and  strolled  lazily  back  to  a 
small  door  at  the  rear  of  the  office.  In  a  voice 
that  could  more  than  be  heard  by  those  pres- 
ent she  piped: 

"Oh,  Charley!" 

From  the  dim  recesses  back  near  the  alley 
came: 

"Let  'er  go!" 

And  Blondie  let  'er  go. 

"One  bug-killer — waiting,"  she  called. 

Everybody  yelled  in  glee,  even  the  blonde 
baby-doll,  when  she  tumbled.  And  I  blushed 
and  sweat  still  more ! 


How  the  Lady  Side-atepped. 

Bv  Jahes  Y.  Allan,  Maldon,  Aostraua. 

We  alt  have  our  troubles,  of  course, 
although  many  of  them  are  fortunately  leav- 
ened with  levity. 

I  have  a  very  tough  mark  in  my  flock  of 
customers.  She  is  a  lady  of  much  would-be 
gentility,  and,  incidentally,  deuced  bad  pay. 
She  owed  me  80  cents  for  about  eighteen 
months,  and  after  the  profit  had  more  than 
been  swallowed  up  by  the  postage  on  the  let- 


ters I  sent  her,  I  dispatched  a  girl  messenger 
to  collect  the  account  Her  duchessness  held 
my  unfortunate  messenger  up  and  expatiated 
for  an  hour  or  more  on  my  miserable  parsi- 
mony and  on  her  good  family,  education,  and 
aristocratic  trend  of  mind.  But  she  didn't  pay 
the  80  cents. 

Last  month  I  sent  the  same  girl  messenger, 
and  with  her  a  note  to  this  effect: 

Kindly  do  not  waste  the  young  lady's  time 
telling  her  you  are  surprised  at  my  sending  die 
account  in.  Do  the  obvious  thing:  pay  it.  If 
you  do  not,  then  I  shall  see  if  I  can  afford  to 
put  it  under  "Charitable  bequests." 

I  thought  that  would  bring  her.  It  did. 
Here  is  the  reply; 

Dear  Sir :  It  is  regrettable  to  contemplate 
that  so  much  of  your  forerunner's  time  has 
been  wasted  by  me.  Now,  in  reference  to  your 
insolent  note  ajid  obsequious  kindness,  I  sin- 
cerely thank  you  for  your  beneficence  in  com- 
pensating this  little  account  to  charitable  be- 
queathment.  At  your  suggestion  and  in  my 
own  good  time,  I  will  devote  all  compeniations 
over  to  our  Red  Cross  proceeds.  Very  sin- 
cerely yours, . 

As  you  say  over  there,  I  got  mine !  I  am 
recovering  slowly ;  am  now  sitting  up  and  tak- 
ing a  little  nourishment. 


Estimating  the  Alcoholic  Content 

By  George  C.  Aronstamm 


The  requirement  of  the  Federal  food  law, 
and  of  some  of  the  State  food  laws,  that  medi- 
cinal preparations  shall  bear  on  the  label  a 
statement  of  the  percentage  of  alcohol  present 
renders  it  necessary  for  manufacturers  to 
verify  their  products  in  this  respect  before 
they  are  offered  for  sale.  A  number  of 
methods  are  based  on  tbe  principle  of  separat- 
ing the  alcohol  from  fixed  substances  by  dis- 
tillation, and  then  ascertaining  the  percentage 
present  by  the  specific  gravity  of  the  distillate. 
The  Excise  Department  employs  a  glass  or 
metal,  hydrometer,  the  temperature  of  the 
liquid  being  carefully  noted. 

The  laboratory  procedure,  however,  usually 
entails  the  use  of  the  picnometer,  or  specific 
gravity  bottle.  Several  forms  of  picnometers 
may  be  filled  at  one  temperature,  and  weighed. 
Then  they  may  be  reweighed  after  an  inter- 


val. With  the  ordinary  type  of  picnometer, 
however,  which  is  fitted  with  a  bored  stopper, 
the  weighing  must  take  place  immediately  after 
filling,  at  the  temperature  of  that  operation. 

When  the  specific  gravity  is  not  determined 
at  exactly  60°  P.,  recourse  to  a  table  of  correc- 
tions is  required. 

A  MORE  ACCURATE  METHOD. 

A  table  has  been  worked  out  by  Liverseege 
whereby  a  specific  gravity  taken  at  61°  F.  may 
be  converted  to  that  occurring  at  60°  F,  This  is 
brought  about  by  the  addition  of  a  factor  to 
the  gravity  obtained  at  a  temperature  of  61°  F. 
This  factor  runs  from  .00039  for  gravities  of 
0.794  to  0.860,  decreasing  to  .00001  for  gravi- 
ties of  0.96  to  0.994.    This  method  is  far  more 
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The  alcohol  strength  of  potable  spirits, 
.which,  with  the  exception  of  gin,  .rarely,  if 
ever,  contain  more  than  .5  per  cent  of  solid 
matter,  may  be  approximately  ascertained  by 
taking  the  specific  gravity  of  the  original  liquid 
and  allowing  for  the  proportion  of  solid  mat- 
ter. Taking  Si  as  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
spirit,  and  W  for  the  amount  of  solids  from 
100  Cc,  then  the  specific  gravity  found  by  this 
constant  is 

S=S,— 0.0055W. 

The  following  indirect  method  is  often  em- 
ployed: the  specific  gravity  of  the  original 
liquid  is  first  taken  and  then  100  mils  is  evap- 
orated to  expel  the  alcohol  and  subsequently 
made  up  to  the  mark  with  distilled  water  at 
60°  F.,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  alcohol- 
free  liquid  is  determined.  Consider  this  as  S* 
and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  original  liquid 
as  S,. 

With  a  fair  amount  of  accuracy  the  specific 
gravity  of  what  would  have  been  the  distillate 
may  be  calculated  as  follows: 

S=l+S.— S^ 

The  refractometer  may  be  applied  to  the 
estimation  of  alcohol  in  liquids  consisting 
solely  of  alcohol  and  water.  In  the  presence 
of  fixed  matters,  distillation  must  be  resorted 
to.  A  table  for  use  with  the  Zeiss  immersion 
refractometer  is  to  be  found  in  Zeifs  Anal. 
Chem.,  1907,  46,  508— that  of  Wagner  and 
Schultze. 

The  refractometer  is  particularly  useful  in 
estimating  methyl  and  ethyl  alcohols  admixed ; 
for  the  estimation  of  ethyl  alcohol  in  aqueous 
solution  it  is  a  far  less  accurate  instrument 
than  the  ptcnometer.  So  much  attention  has 
to  be  paid  to  the  temperature  that  its  use  is 
not  to  be  recommended  where  any  speed  is  re- 
quired. 

OTHER  METHODS. 

Another  method  for  the  estimation  of  ethyl 
alcohol  is  carried  out  according  to  Wiley 
(/oKr.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  1866,  18,  1063)  by 
noting  the  temperature  of  the  vapor  given  oft 
from  the  boiling  liquid.  For  every  depression 
of  0,8"  C.  in  temperature  of  the  vapor  there  is 
a  corresponding  increase  of  1  per  cent  by  vol- 
ume of  alcohol  indicated. 

This  method  may  be  used  with  a  degree  of 


accuracy  for  proportions  of  ethyl  alcohol  up 
to  5.5  per  cent. 

Alcohol  in  aqueous  solutions  may  be  esti- 
mated with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  by  ob- 
serving the  depression  of  the  freezing  point  in 
Beckman's  apparatus,  provided  the  alcohol 
does  not  exceed  7  per  cent.  Below  that 
strength  the  depression  of  the  freezing  point 
is  approximately  proportionate  to  the  percent- 
age of  alcohol,  the  relative  figures  being  0.435° 
for  each  per  cent. 

Other  methods  have  been  based  oh  the  rate 
of  dilatation  by  heat  on  the  surface  tension  of 
the  liquid,  and  on  the  vapor  tension.  These 
methods  are  capable  of  accurate  results  under 
special  circumstances,  but  require  special  ap- 
.paratus  and  are  generally  employed  in  the  phy- 
sical laboratories. 

TINCTURES  AND  ESSENCES. 

The  estimation  of  alcohol  in  essences,  tinc- 
tures and  other  preparations  containing  vola- 
tile substances  presents  situations  that  require 
Special  attention.  Thorpe  and  Holmes  worked 
out  the  following  method:  25  mils  of  the  sam- 
ple measured  at  60°  F.  are  mixed  with  water 
in  a  separator  to  a  volume  of  from  100  to  150 
mils,  and  sodium  chloride  is  added  to  satura- 
tion. The  mixture  is  now  shaken  vigorously 
for  some  five  minutes  with  from  50  to  80  mils 
of  petroleum  benzine  (boiUng  point  below 
60°  C),  and  after  standing  for  about  half  an 
hour  the  lower  layer  is  drawn  off  into  another 
separator  and  extracted,  if  necessary,  with  a 
second  portion  of  benzine. 

The  resulting  loiyer  layer  is  to  be  drawn  off 
into  a  distillation  flask.  While  this  is  being 
carried  out,  the  layers  of  petroleum  spirit  are 
washed  with  portions  of  25  mils  each  of  sat- 
urated sodium  chloride  solution,  and  the  wash- 
ings added  to  the  drawn-off  liquid,  which  is 
neutralized,  if  necessary,  and  the  distillate 
made  up  to  100  mils. 

This  method  is  adapted  to  preparations  con- 
taining ether,  chloroform,  benzaldehyde,  and 
esters.  For  example,  with  essences  of  lemon, 
juniper,  peppermint,  and  santa!  oil  prepara- 
tions, a  single  extraction  suffices. 

In  the  event  of  a  preparation  containing 
camphor,  25  mils  of  normal  solution  of  HtSO* 
are  used  instead  of  NaQ,  and  one  extraction 
is  made.     Before  distilhng  it  is  desirable  to 
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volume  of  liquid  becomes  cumbersome  somel 
sodium  chloride  is  also  added. 

Preparations  containing  free  ammonia  must 
be  rendered  slightly  acid,  the  addition  of  the 
sodium  chloride  being  inadmissible,  thereby 
entailing  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid. 

C.  E.  Vanderkleed  {Amer.  Jour.  Pharm., 
1909,  89,  129)  has  made  a  special  study  of  the 
assaying  of  fluid  extracts,  such  as  cubeb,  san- 
tal,  and  buchu  of  known  composition.  He 
found  that  the  simple  distillation  method 
(which  is  most  generally  employed)  and  the 
procedure  of  Thorpe  and  Holmes  gave  lower 
results  than  his  own  method. 

The  following  is  recommended:  Take  50 
mils  of  the  preparation,  measured  at  a  known 
temperature,  and  transfer  to  a  test  tube  hav- 
ing an  inside  diameter  of  S2  m.m.  and  a  height 
of  200  m.m.,  marked  at  50  mils.  The  tube  is 
heated  on  a  water-bath  until  all  alcohol  is 
driven  off.  The  remaining  liquid  is  cooled  to 
the  original  temperature  and  U.  S.  P.  alcohol 
run  in  from  a  burette  which,  when  diluted  with 
sufficient  water  up  to  the  50-mils  mark,  would 
give  the  same  alcoholic  strength  as  the  men- 
struum used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  article 
being  assayed. 

The  tube  is  stoppered,  contents  admixed, 
and  the  specific  gravity  taken  on  a  Westphal 
balance.  Subtract  algebraically  the  original 
specific  gravity  from  that  of  the  solution 
obtained  in  the  process.  This  remainder  is  to 
be  subtracted  from  the  theoretical  dilution 
above  noted,  and  then  one  must  ascertain  from 
standard  tables  the  proportion  of  ethyl  alcohol 
present. 

Inasmuch  as  these  complex  medicinal  prep- 
arations are  liable  to  produce  distillates  con- 
taminated by  foreign  substances,  Vanderkleed 
does  not  regard  the  refraction  method  as  hold- 
ing forth  any  advantages, 

MIXTURES  CDNTAIKING  ACETIC  ACID. 

All  mixtures  and  wines  containing  acetic 
acid  must  be  treated  with  precipitated  calcium 
carbonate,  thereby  forming  the  more  stable 
calcium  acetate.  The  presenc  of  acetic  acid  in 
the  distillate  would  increase  the  specific  grav- 
ity. It  is  advisable  to  use  a  bumper;  i.e.,  a 
piece  of  porcelain  ware. 

Tincture  of  iodine,  and  other  alcoholic  solu- 
tions or  mixtures  containing  iodine,  must  be 
treated  with  soditun  bisulphite  and  afterwards 
with  precipitated  calcium  carbonate.     A  slight 


excess  of  sodium  bisulphite  is  used  to  neutral- 
ize the  iodine.  The  use  of  sodium  thiosulphate 
is  inadvisable  because  of  the  liberation  of 
sulphur  and  sulphurous  acid,  with  the  corre- 
sponding contamination  of  the  distillate. 

The  new  U.  S.  P.  suggests  the  use  of  zinc 
dust  to  neutralize  iodine. 

A  great  many  fluid  extracts,  tinctures  and 
other  preparations  are  troublesome,  in  that 
they  foam  during  distillation,  often  with  such 
rapidity  and  suddenness  that  the  distillate  be- 
comes worthless  through  the  overflow  of  fixed 
material  into  it. 

This  foaming  tendency,  which  must  be 
guarded  against,  is  due  sometimes  to  the  pres- 
ence of  saponin  bodies.  Fluids  of  a  decided 
alkalinity  sometimes  foam  badly.  Often  the 
surface  tension  explains  a  foamer ;  for  exam- 
ple, fluid  extract  or  tincture  of  aletris  (star 
grass)  is  very  easily  handled  after  being 
treated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  but 
the  solid  extract  must  be  observed  very  care- 
fully when  being  distilled  with  water  to  prove 
absence  of  alcohol. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  cimicifuga  and 
many  other  drugs. 

Preparations  of  cinchona  are  decided 
foamers.  Fluid  extract  and  tincture  of  sar- 
saparilla  foam  in  spite  of  all  deterrents.  In 
addition,  to  the  acid  and  ^  bumper,  paraffin  has 
been  used  with  great  success:  about  five 
grammes  will  suffice.  The  paraffin  melts  as 
the  liquid  in  the  still  is  heated  and  forms  a 
layer  on  the  surface  which  tends  to  blanket 
the  foaming. 

CAREFUL  ATTENTION  NECESSARY. 

However,  the  distillation  needs  careful  at- 
tention, for  foaming  will  occur  despite  all  pre- 
cautions. This  is  evident  in  the  case  of  cas- 
cara  and  its  compounds,  where  the  foaming  is 
well-nigh  uncontrollable.  Only  by  removing 
the  flame  and  restoring  it  when  the  liquid  set- 
tles can  this  tendency  be  overcome.  Several 
such  operations  will  usually  destroy  the  foam- 
ing principle. 

Tannic  acid  has  been  used.  All  soaps  and 
soap  solutions  having  an  alcoholic  content  to 
be  assayed  require  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid 
(cone.)  to  break  up  the  glycerin-fatty-acid 
compound.  The  reason  is  self-evident,  soap 
being  the  original  offender,  as  far  as  foaming 
is  concerned. 

A  bumper  is  needed  when  mixtures  contain- 
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ing  oils  are  being  distilled.  At  all  events  the  seems  to  be  the  best  means  available  for  over- 
desired  object  IS  to  keep  the  distillate  as  pure  coming  foaming.  Not  only  is  the  cost  at  a 
as  possible.  minimum  (that  is  itself  an  important  factor 
The  use  of  tannic  acid  has  been  satisfactory  in  laboratory  practice),  but  it  is  easily  applica- 
in  special  cases,  but  in  general  the  addition  of  ble  and  well  adapted  to  the  alcoholic  assay  of 
sulphuric  acid,  bumper  and  paraffin  as  required  .  pharmaceutical  preparations. 


Bath  Requisites  in  the  Window 


By  John  B.  Bader, 

Williamiport,    Paaniylvaoia 


The  display  which  ts  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying picture  was  kept  in  our  window  two 
weeks ;  and  so  well  did  we  think  it  paid  us  that 
we  gave  the  window  the  same  style  of  decora- 
tion a  number  of  months  later, 

A  bath  display,  it  was.     Sponges,  chamois, 


zle  of  a  spraying  device  which  we  suspended 
above  came  what  appeared  to  be  (we  hoped) 
fine  streams  of  water — the  latter,  of  course, 
being  strings. 

Sponges  were  strung  on  strings  and  placed 
in  the  manner  shown.    Wash-cloths  were  hung 


wash-cloths,  soaps,  and  so  on — these  were  fea- 
tured. 

The  central  idea  does  not  show  up  very  well 
in  the  picture.  It  was  a  bath-tub  made  of  card- 
board and  covered  with  white  crepe  paper.  In 
this  tub,  with  just  their  heads  sticking  out, 
were  three  girls  (cut-outs)  ;  and  from  the  noz- 


up,  also ;  while  on  the  floor  of  the  window  we 
placed  the  soaps,  a  few  cans  of  talcum,  some 
bath  ammonia,  toilet  water,  etc. 

This  style  of  display  does  not  lend  itself 
very  readily  to  the  use  of  price-tags,  but  we 
used  them  a  little ;  wherever  we  felt  they  would 
not  exert  a  detracting  influence. 
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Monthly  Prize  Questions 

We  have  decided  to  continue  this  series  through  1917.  Topics  are  to  be  an- 
nounced nearly  every  month  and  prizes  offered  for  the  best  Papers,  others  printed 
being  paid  for  at  regular  space  rates.  Questions  for  the  next  discussion  are 
announced  elsewhere  and  all  our  readers  are  cordially  invited  to  enter  the  lists. 


1.  How  Much  Capital  is  Needed  Before  Starting  iii  Business? 

An  Opinion  Based  on  Experience. 

By   A.   SCBI^MEK. 


What  constitutes  the  proper  amount  of  capi- 
tal necessary  for  a  young  man  to  possess  be- 
fore starting  a  business  of  his  own  is  a  ques- 
tion that  cannot  be  answered  arbitrarily. 

It  is  impossible  to  name  an  exact  figure,  for 
the  reasons  that  competition  or  the  lack  of  it, 
the  location  of  the  prospective  store,  and  the 
population  of  the  city  or  town  where  the  busi- 
ness is  to  be  established — all  these  points  gov- 
ern the  situation  to  a  great  extent  and  they 
must  all  be  taken  into  consideration. 

I  am  of  the  opinion,  however — and  my 
opinion  is  based  on  actual  personal  experience 
— that  about  $3500  is  somewhere  near  the 
necessary  figure. 

Such  an  amount  would  not  be  sufficient  in 
every  instance,  of  course.  It  can  be  readily 
understood  that  to  establish  a  store  on  Broad- 
way in  New  York  City,  or  on  Market  Street 
in  Philadelphia,  would  require  a  great  deal 
more  money  than  would  be  needed  to  open  up 
in  a  town  of  8000  to  10,000  population.  And 
a  store  started  in  a  small  village,' away  from 
markets,  needs  more  capital  than  one  springing 
up  in  an  average  city  where  sources  of  supply 
are  close  at  hand. 

These  extreme  cases,  however,  need  not  be 
considered,  for  stores  are  seldom  opened  in  the 
high-rent  districts  except  by  men  with  consid- 
erable backing. 

IN  THE  AVERAGE  COMMUNITY. 

The  majority  of  clerks  embarking  in  busi- 
ness for  themselves,  I  believe,  are  likely  to 
start  in  communities  having  a  drawing  popu- 
lation of  from  five  to  twenty-five  thousand 
people,  and  it  is  to  those  stores  that  my  figure 
of  $3500  applies. 

To  a  clerk  who  is  desirous  of  starting  up  in 
such  a  place  my  first  advice  would  be:  Know 
the  value  of  the  store  in  which  you  are  at  pres- 
ent employed. 


And  by  that  I  don't  mean  what  the  owner 
values  it  at;  I  mean  the  worth  of  the  merchan- 
dise on  hand  less  the  amount  of  dead  stock. 
In  other  words,  figure  on  what  it  would  be 
necessary  to  buy  if  a  lire  or  some  other  calam- 
ity were  to  make  an  entire  new  stock  imper- 
ative. 

Your  employer  probably  has  an  inventory, 
which  will  be  of  invaluable  aid  to  you;  if  he 
hasn't,  suggest  it  to  him  and  offer  to  take  one 
during  your  spare  time. 

The  inventory  will  be  the  beginning  of  your 
real  education,  for  by  weeding  out  what  is  un- 
salable you  can  form  a  fairly  clear  idea  of 
what  a  drug  stock  ts  worth. 

After  the  inventory  is  taken  you  are  ready 
to  decide  upon  the  suitability  of  the  location 
selected  for  the  proposed  store.  The  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  ascertain  the  population  of  the 
community  and  to  divide  it  by  the  number  of 
stores  (including  your  own). 

If  the  result  is  less  than  3000,  I  would  ad- 
vise looking  further,  unless  the  location  is  one 
that  will  enable  you  to  depend  upon  an  amount 
of  transient  business,  such  as  may  be  secured 
by  reason  of  the  store's  proximity  to  a  trolley 
transfer  station,  a  hotel,  or  a  theatre. 

THE  CLASSES  DRAWN  FROM. 

The  class  of  people  making  up  the  com- 
munity should  also  be  investigated  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  consists  of  people  who  work 
in  the  town  or  of  commuters. 

The  commuter,  who  goes  to  the  large  city 
daily,  does  a  great  deal  of  his  purchasing 
where  he  does  his  business,  owing  to  the  attrac- 
tions of  larger  assortments,  cut  prices,  etc. 

The  laboring  man  makes  his  purchases  close 
to  home  and,  furthermore,  his  dollar  is  greatly 
to  be  preferred  to  that  of  the  other  class,  for 
the  reason  that  he  is  the  better  buyer  of  home 
remedies  and  depends  less  on  "patents"  than 


on  the  prescriptions  of  local  physicians. 
Neighborhood    physicians    should 
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overlooked  when  the  advantages  of  a  location 
are  being  considered.  They  should  be  talked 
with  and  their  opinions  listened  to  carefully. 
Don't,  however,  believe  all  you  hear. 

Still  another  consideration  that  must  not  be 
overlooked  is  your  lines  of  communication — 
the  distance  from  supply  bases,  whether  it  will 
take  24  hours  or  several  days  to  replenish 
stock,  and  also  the  cost  of  freight  and  express 
service,  drayage,  etc. 

Finally,  after  all  these  various  things  have 
been  attended  to,  and  you  are  satisfied  with  the 
results,  draw  up  a  list  like  this: 

Cigars,  $50 ;  candy,  $35 ;  patents,  $300 ;  per- 
fumes, $50 ;  printing,  $75 ;  cash  register,  $300 ; 
prescription  department,  $100;  utensils,  $250; 
containers,  $200;  galenicals,  $250;  sundries, 
$200;  fixtures,  $750;  incidentals,  $300. 

HOW  THE  INVENTORY  HELPS. 

Now  bring  out  your  inventory  and  from  it 
proceed  to  figure  out  your  needs.  For  instance, 
list  under  "Prescription  Department"  all  the 
drugs  and  chemicals  that  are  likely  to  be  re- 
quired. Then  do  the  same  with  the  other  divi- 
sions of  the  chart.  Figure  up  each  depart- 
ment, and  if  any  one  totals  more  than  the  sum 
allotted,  boil  it  down,  either  by  elimination,  or 
by  cutting  down  on  quantity.  An  ounce  of 
calomel  costs  less  than  a  pound  and  will  pay 
for  itself  and  another  ounce  before  it  is  neces- 
sary to  reorder. 

Tell  your  tobacco  dealer  that  you  want  a 
good  assortment  of  live-  and  ten-cent  cigars 
(50  of  each  brand  is  sufficient),  to  the  amount 
of  $50.  This  will  give  a  liberal  assortment 
that  will  last  long  enough  for  you  to  gauge  the 
brands  and  grades  that  your  trade  demands. 

Perfumes  may  be  ordered  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. 

In  purchasing  sundries,  go  lightly  as  to 
quantity,  but  heavily  on  variety. 

Aside  from  prescription  labels,  letterheads 
and  envelopes,  don't  get  a  large  assortment  of 
printed  stock  labels.  A  few  thousand  blank 
labels  will  answer  the  purpose  until  you  can 
determine  by  experience  the  kinds  of  printed 
matter  needed. 

A  good  recording  cash  register  should  be 
part  of  this  initial  equipment,  and  its  manifold 
uses  will  soon  demonstrate  the  investment  a 
sound  one. 

Fixtures,  of  course,  should  have  been  or- 
dered just  as  soon  as  the  store  location  was 


definitely  decided  upon.  Before  ordering 
them,  however,  a  rough  sketch  of  the  floor 
plan  with  the  windows  and  doors  plainly  indi- 
cated and  all  measurements  exactly  noted 
should  be  dravm  up.  Submit  this  to  several 
fixture  concerns  and  find  out  from  them  what 
they  will  furnish  for  the  amount  you  have  to 
spend. 

After  expenditures  have  been  made  accord- 
ing to  foregoing  schedule  there  will  be  left  a 
reserve  fund  of  about  $600.  This  should  be 
deposited  in  a  carefully-chosen  local  bank,  and 
it  will  prove  a  most  necessary  item  once  the 
store  is  in  operation. 

My  figure  of  $3500  is,  of  course,  an  arbi- 
trary one,  but  I  think  most  druggists  who  have 
been  through  the  mill  will  ^ree  with  me  when 
I  say  that  it  is  not  too  much.  It  is  poor  policy 
to  start  a  business  with  insufficient  capital,  for 
there  is  nothing  in  this  world  so  easy  as  get- 
ting into  debt,  and  nothing  quite  so  hard  as 
getting  out. 

Fourteen  Thousand  Dollars  — But  Not  All 
in  Money. 

By  J.  S.  McNair, 

In  order  to  make  money  in  the  retail  drug 
business  the  stock  should  be  turned  over  at 
least  three  times  every  twelve  months.  Busi- 
ness ability  to  do  this,  therefore,  is  the  princi- 
pal asset  needed. 

And  if  I  were  to  start  a  store  in  the  average 
town,  I  should  want  capital  divided  as  follows : 

1.  $2000  in  coin  of  the  realm. 

2.  $3000  in  ability,  already  stored  up  and 
paid  for  by  a  number  of  years  of  experience. 

3.  $3000  in  friendship,  acquired  by  alert- 
ness and  good  character. 

4.  $3000  in  enthusiasm,  gained  by  an  earn- 
est desire  to  succeed. 

5.  $3000  in  public  spirit,  secured  by  show- 
ing an  interest  in  and  by  participating  in 
affairs  that  make  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity. 

All  this  figures  up  to  $14,000.  But  notice 
how  little  real  cash  is  needed;  and  if  the  other 
assets  can  be  proved,  the  bank  will  be  glad  to 
advance  the  two  thousand  in  coin. 

To  the  drug  clerk  who  is  convinced  that  he 
has  the  ability,  and  who  has  secured  the  $2000, 
I  would  advise  the  following  method  for  start- 


ing a  store  of  his  own 
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First,  pay  a  month's  rent  in  advance — say 
$50.  Then  have  your  shelving  built  for  you 
from  plain,  smooth  lumber  and  stain  it  a  suit- 
able color.  Six  hundred  dollars  should  pay 
for  the  lumber  and  necessary  show-cases  and 
wrapping  counter. 

KEEP  INVESTMENT  LOW. 

Next,  based  on  a  study  of  catalogues  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  community's  needs,  there 
should  be  ordered  the  amount  of  goods  that 
can  be  disposed  of  within  a  few  weeks  by  the 
exercise  of  proper  methods.  The  wholesale 
houses  should  be  required  to  state  the  discount 
time  on  every  purchase,  so  that  the  merchan- 
dise may  be  paid  for  when  due  and  the  dis- 
counts saved. 

If  it  is  estimated  that  an  average  of  twenty 
dollars  a  day  is  to  be  taken  in  during  the  first 
month,  therefore  at  least  a  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  stock  will  be  required. 

At  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  store 
there  will  be  an  investment  of  $1650 — $50 
in  rent,  $600  in  fixtures,  and  $1000  in  mer- 
chandise. The  remainder  of  the  initial  capital 
will  be  needed  for  incidental  expenses  and  a 
cash  balance. 

Before  actually  opening  for  business,  how- 
ever, advertising  and  display  methods  should 
be  worked  out  carefully,  and  reliable  plans 
outlined  for  creating  trade  and  drawing  cus- 
tomers. 

I  would  spend  fifty  dollars  for  opening-day 
souvenirs  and  special  announcements,  so  that 
every  one  in  town  and  in  the  surrounding  ter- 
ritory might  hear  of  the  new  venture  and 
desire  to  be  present  at  its  inception. 

But  I  would  not  stop  my  activities  after 
opening  day.  I  would  follow  up  the  good 
start  by  using  plain,  straightforward  advertis- 


ing methods  and  by  always  endeavoring  to 
keep  ahead  of  the  procession  as  a  result  of 
rendering  services  which  the  people  in  small 
towns  are  not  used  to. 

I  believe  that  by  following  such  a  plan  the 
new  proprietor  would  soon  be  calling  for  more 
goods,  more  clerks — more  of  everything  that 
indicates  success. 


A  Conservative  Estimate. 

By  W.  C.  Johnson. 

To  open  the  ordinary  store  in  a  small  town 
or  city  suburb  a  man  must  have,  in  my  esti- 
mation, at  least  $1800  for  stock.  This 
amount  will  buy,  in  small  quantities,  a  stock 
which  in  most  cases  will  be  sufficient  to  meet 
all  ordinary  demands — for  the  first  few  weeks, 
at  any  rate. 

Fixtures  should  be  up  to  date,  and  will  cost 
about  $1000,  not  including  the  price  of  the 
soda  fountain.  Fixtures  usually  can  be  pur- 
chased on  the  payment  plan,  if  desired. 

A  good  soda  fountain  can  be  obtained  for 
from  six  to  eight  hundred  dollars.  This,  also, 
can  be  secqred  on  a  time  contract. 

A  bank  balance  of  a  hundred  or  two  dollars 
is  likewise  desirable.  This,  while  not  abso- 
lutely unperative,  gives  the  druggist  a  better 
standing  with  his  banker — which  is  sometimes 
of  incalculable  value  to  a  new  business. 

By  securing  his  fixtures  and  soda  fountain 
on  the  advance  dating  propositions,  a  man  can 
start  a  modem  store  on  a  capital  of  around 
fifteen  himdred  dollars.  He  can  probably  get 
by  on  that  amount.  But  it  would  be  greatly 
to  his  advantage  to  have  at  least  twenty-five 
hundred  dollars.  He  could  then  pay  cash  and 
derive  the  benefits  which  such  a  method 
entails. 


FOR  THE  NEXT  MONTHLY  CONTEST. 

QUESTION  No.  It 
ShouU  the  Retail  Sale  <tf  PoacHis  be  Ccmfined  to  Drug  Stores? 

QUESTION  No.  2: 

b  it  Good  BuMiiesa  to  Display  Ggarettes  in  the  !%ow  VHwIowb? 
Every  answer  should  be  at  least  500  words  lontf  and  be  in  our  hands  not 
later  than  February  10.    Five  dollars  will  be  paid  for  the  winning  paper 
under  each  title,  the  other  papers  printed  being  paid   for  at  space  rates. 
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One  that  Fulfils  its  Purpose. 

By  Hehrv  C.  Scholeb. 

An  ideal  is  very  much  like  an  inventor's 
idea:  difficulty  is  often  experienced  in  pro- 
ducing a  working  model. 

Since  so  many  of  the  purchases  made  in  a 
drug  store  are  small,  a  good  location  is  of 
prime  importance.  Most  people  pursue  the 
time-worn  path  of  least  resistance,  so  an  ideal 
location  would  be  near  this  path.  In  one  place 
it  may  be  close  to  a  transfer  point ;  at  another 
near  a  theater,  or  between  two  department 
stores. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  larger  percentage  of 
people  travel  on  the  shady  side  of  the  street; 
this  side,  therefore,  would  appear  to  be  the 
more  profitable  location. 

The  ideal  drug  business  should  have  an 
attractive  exterior.  The  window  display, 
whether  it  be  of  drugs  or  some  side-line,  should 
show  evidence  of  forethought  and  care  on  the 
part  of  the  decorator.  The  passer-by  would 
then  be  fairly  compelled  to  stop,  or  at  least  to 
make  a  mental  notation  of  that  which  was 
being  offered  for  sale. 

USING  PROFESSIONAL   KNOWLEDGE. 

The  interior  should  be  impressive.  The 
idea  should  be  conveyed  by  the  displays,  fix- 
tures, behavior  of  the  clerks,  and  the  general 
atmosphere — that  here,  indeed,  is  a  merchan- 
dising plant  different  from  the  rest.  The 
prospective  customer  must  be  made  to  feel  that 
here  he  can  receive  the  products  of  the  latest 
scientific  investigation,  as  well  as  a  two-cent 
stamp  or  a  street  address. 

The  prescription  department,  which  is  the 
scientific  nucleus  and  sole  excuse  for  the  exist- 
ence of  a  drug  store,  should  in  every  possible 
way  strive  to  reach  perfection  in  accuracy, 
cleanliness,  and  the  careful  compounding  of  all 
prescriptions  entrusted  to  it. 

This  department  should  be  equipped  ade- 
quately. When  the  prescription  has  been 
filled  let  it  be  such  a  product  that  the  phy- 
sician can  feel  assured  that  his  patient  is 
receiving  exactly  what  he  wished  him  to  have ; 
and  let  the  patient  possess  the  certain  knowl- 
edge that  the  medicine  is  the  best  obtainable  on 
the  market. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  modem  phar- 
macy in  most  localities  could  not  be  equipped 


to  do  much  of  the  technical  work  for  the 
medical  profession.  In  the  modem  schools  of 
pharmacy  students  are  taught  to  make  anal- 
yses of  urine,  take  blood  counts,  make  bacterio- 
logical examinations,  etc.  The  ideal  drug 
business  would  have  a  department  for  this 
purpose  and  thus  commercialize  the  profes- 
sional knowledge  of  its  employees.  Many  a 
busy  physician  would  be  glad  to  be  relieved 
of  this  technical  work  if  he  knew  a  well-pre- 
pared pharmacist  was  at  hand. 

It  seems  that  a  roomy,  thoroughly  ventilated 
laboratory  where  the  simple  preparations  used 
m  every  drug  store  could  be  manufactured 
under  sanitary  conditions,  would  not  be  out 
of  place.  In  this  laboratory,  if  the  idea  sug- 
gested in  the  foregoing  paragraph  were  put 
into  practical  use,  the  various  examinations 
for  the  physicians  could  be  made.  In  con- 
junction with  this  sort  of  a  laboratory,  there 
could  also  be  a  dark  room  for  the  developing 
and  printing  of  the  films  brought  to  the  camera 
department  by  amateur  photographers. 

Fixtures  play  an  important  part,  as  they  are 
needed  at  all  times  to  display  the  various  lines 
of  goods  to  the  best  possible  advantage.  The 
cigar  stock  requires  proper  equipment  to  keep 
the  cigars  perfect ;  the  candy  department 
should  be  fitted  with  refrigerators  for  the 
summer-time;  and  the  biological  stock  should 
be  kept  in  a  cool,  dry  and  yet  convenient  place. 
Proper  equipment  does  much  to  inspire  con- 
fidence in  one's  accuracy  and  cleanliness. 

SIMILAR  ITEMS  TOGETHER. 

In  so  far  as  possible  the  business  should  be 
departmentized.  Similar  articles  or  those 
which  suggest  others  should  be  conveniently 
located  to  one  another.  If  the  business  is  of 
sufficient  size  to  warrant  it,  each  department 
should  have  a  head  who  is  held  responsible  by 
the  manager  for  the  success  of  his  particular 
line.  Such  a  system  will  largely  eliminate 
"shorts"  and  waste. 

By  this  system  the  camera  department,  for 
example,  could  be  made  to  yield  a  larger  per 
cent  of  profit  without  extra  cost.  The  sales- 
men would  become  more  efficient  by  concen- 
trating their  attention  and  efforts  upon  one  line 
of  goods. 

The  soda  fountain  is  usually  handled  by  dis- 
pensers who  confine  themselves  to  one  line  oi 
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work.  This,  no  doubt,  helps  explain  the  suc- 
cess of  the  soda  fountain.  In  a  like  manner 
the  efficiency  of  each  department  throughout 
the  entire  business  could  be  increased. 

A  very  important  factor  to  be  considered  is 
the  service  rendered.  The  customer  does  not 
wait  long  to  hunt  up  "Friend  Competitor"  if 
promises  are  not  kept.  The  ideal  business 
machine  will  see  that  Mr,  Jones'  castor  oi!  is 
delivered,  or  that  the  painter  receives  his  lead 
in  time  to  prevent  delay  of  his  work;  its  store 
force  will  not  be  discourteous  to  even  the  most 
sarcastic  patron.  If  the  ideal  drug  store 
emanates  a  spirit  of  good  cheer  and  cultivates 
the  friendship  and  good-will  of  its  customers, 
the  appreciative  response  will  he  heard  not 
only  ringing  the  cash  register  from  early  dawn 
to  sunset,  but  on  into  the  night  to  the  very  end 
of  the  druggist's  busy  day. 

One  dtat  Excels  in  the  Particular  Lines. 

Bv  Henry  L.  Hudes. 

To  my  mind  the  present-day  drug  business, 
besides  having  up-to-date  and  well-equipped 
prescription  and  drug  departments,  and  patent 
medicine  and  sundries  lines,  must  excel  in 
two  other  widely-diversified  branches. 

They  are: 

1.  Pathological  and  analj^cal  work. 

3.  The  "Ovm  Preparations"  department. 

The  pathological  and  analytical  laboratory 
is  an  all-important  feature.  This  branch  of 
pharmacy  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and 
the  druggist,  if  he  hopes  to  share  in  its  profits, 
must  be  fully  prepared.  Not  only  does  it  offer 
good  returns,  once  a  fair  practice  is  estab- 
lished, but  it  also  serves  as  an  excellent  means 
for  bringing  together  the  pharmacist  and  the 
local  physicians. 

Of  first  importance  are  the  facilities  for  the 
performance  of  all  assays  and  analyses,  and 
the  production  of  cultures.  The  work,  of 
course,  should  be  in  cliarge  of  a  graduate  path- 
ologist. 

Few  physicians  care  to  perform  their  own 
analyses,  because  they  lack  the  time  and  facili- 
ties; neither  do  they  favor  sending  their  work 
to  boards  of  health  or  other  distant  labora- 
tories, because  several  days  or  a  week  are  re- 
quired before  a  report  is  received. 

Under  such  conditions  a  physician,  knowing 
that  a  druggist  in  his  locality  had  a  thoroughly 
equipped  laboratory  from  which  he  could  re- 


ceive a  report  the  same  day,  would  gladly  send 
his  patients  there,  or  would  himself  take  the 
work  to  that  druggist. 

If  I  were  operating  such  a  department  I 
would  invite,  at  all  times,  practitioners  to  the 
laboratory,  where  they  could  follow  up  the 
work  and  see  the  results  for  themselves.  Such 
cooperation  would  be  appreciated  and  would 
tend  to  create  a  feeling  of  closer  relationship 
between  the  store  and  the  doctors. 

PROMPT  SERVICE  WILL  HELP. 

The  second  big  factor  in  striving  for  the 
ideal  business,  the  "Own  Preparations"  de- 
partment, I  believe  to  be  of  considerable  im- 
portance for  two  reasons.  First,  it  is  probably 
the  only  means,  aside  from  the  prescription 
department,  by  which  the  store  can  acquire  an 
individuality.  Secondly,  besides  being  indeed 
a  highly  profitable  line,  it  oflfers  an  uidimited 
opportunity  for  enlargement  and  growth; 
more  so  than  does  most  any  other  line. 

I  place  it  above  the  prescription  department, 
in  this  respect.  In  the  latter  a  sale  is  seldom 
if  ever  "made,"  for  the  reason  that  a  customer 
with  a  prescription  has  had  in  mind  the  filling 
of  it  long  before  entering  the  store.  You  can- 
not, through  display  or  suggestion,  ind'  "e  a 
person  wishing  to  purchase  a  stamp  or  writing 
tablet  to  "buy"  a  prescription. 

In  contrast  to  this,  the  possibility  of  foster- 
ing sales  in  toilet  creams,  tonics,  perfumes, 
soaps,  skin  lotions,  minor  household  remedies, 
and  the  like,  through  clever  displays,  show 
cards,  and  the  efforts  of  alert  clerks,  is  un- 
limited. 

Many  druggists,  particularly  the  unmarried 
ones,  would  more  fully  realize  the  possibilities 
latent  in  this  line  if  they  could  get  even  a 
glimpse  of  the  average  woman's  dressing 
table,  with  its  array  of  toilet  articles,  as  com- 
pared with  the  number  of  prescriptions  and 
drugs  in  the  same  household. 

FOSTERING   SALES. 

Items  from  this  line  can  be  suggested  to  all 
classes  and  both  sexes  and  at  all  times  and 
seasons.  Almost  an  unlimited  number  of  such 
sales  can  be  made  daily  by  the  exercise  of  a 
little  salesmanship  combined  with  the  right 
sort  of  displays  and  merchandise. 

A  properly  conducted  pathological  and  ana- 
lytical department  cannot  help  but  produce  a 
decided  increase  in  the  prescription  depart- 
ment's business ;  and,  similarly,  a  well-worked- 
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up  line  of  individual  toilet  preparations  and 
household  remedies  must  ghow  its  influence 
on  the  sundries,  and  on  other  articles  in  the 
store. 

A  drug  store  with  these  two  branches  stead- 
fastly developed  and  kept  up  to  the  minute  is 
bound  to  produce  an  ideal  and  profitable  busi- 
ness. 


One  tfiat  Attracts  Customers. 

By  I.  S.  AwBREV. 

An  ideal  drug  store  is  one  that  by  its  atmos- 
phere attracts  customers — of  the  right  kind. 

There  is  no  set  rule  for  the  interior  "arrange- 
ment, but  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  the 
cases  should  be  neatly  and  attractively  ar- 
ranged and  should  display  mainly  such  things 
as  most  appeal  to  the  feminine  mind.  Fine 
perfumes  and  other  toilet  preparations,  toilet 
sets,  candies,  etc. — these  should  be  brought  to 
the  front,  while  the  more  useful  articles  for 
the  household  should  be  accorded  prominent 
positions  in  the  background. 

The  soda  fountain  can  be  dismissed  with  a 
few  words  concerning  the  men  behind  it. 
These  should  be  selected  with  scrupulous  care 
for  their  manners,  their  personal  appearance, 
and  their  ability  to  make  and  keep  friends. 
They  should  be  trained  to  work  swiftly  and 
to  do  their  work  with  a  thoroughness  that  can- 
not be  questioned. 

Because  of  the  psychological  effect  gained, 
the  fountain  itself  should  be  as  large  as  the 
room  allows  and  as  expensive  as  can  well  be 
afforded. 

If  the  business  be  a  sizable  one,  there  will 
be  one  or  more  clerks  to  look  after  the  front 
store.  These  men  should  have  the  ability  to 
meet  all  classes  of  customers  and  to  make  each 
custoh. '.r  feel  that  the  store  is  being  operated 
for   his   or   her   own    special   benefit.     These 


clerks  should  see  that  the  store  is  kept  clean 
and  the  stock  neatly  arranged.  They  should 
be  taught  that  the  "short  book"  is  all-im- 
portant and  that  one  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments is  "Thou  must  not  fail  to  keep  up  thy 
stock." 

Next  comes  the  prescription  department,  the 
hobby  of  every  young  pharmacist,  and  a  field 
which  I  almost  hesitate  to  touch  upon  for  fear 
of  harsh  and  uncompromising  criticism  from 
those  who  consider  the  domain  as  one  not  to  be 
trifled  with. 

This  room  should  be  departmentized,  the 
chemicals  being  placed  within  easy  reach  of 
the  dispenser,  and  the  pills  and  tablets  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  be  instantly  accessible,  yet  com- 
pact ;  and  the  proprietaries,  fluid  extracts,  tinc- 
tures, elixirs,  wines,  waters  and  all  other 
preparations  should  be  grouped  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. 

On  the  work  bench  I  would  want  a  Troem- 
mer  torsion  balance,  for  accuracy  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  this  department.  I 
would  prefer  the  work  bench  of  marble,  as 
that  substance  seems  to  stand  the  wear  and 
tear  better  than  almost  anything  else.  It  is 
easy  to  clean,  also. 

The  biological  department  should  be  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  show  every  package  or  every 
kind  of  package  and  the  case  should  be  kept  at 
an  even  temperature. 

The  requirement's  I  have  enumerateti  in  the 
foregoinng  are  important  ones,  althougii  many 
additional  essentials  will  doubtless  occur  to  ex- 
perienced pharmacists.  There  is,  however, 
one  vital  point  that  I  have  not  touched  upon 
and  which  must  be  borne  in  mind  eternally  if 
the  store  is  to  approach  the  ideal.  Briefly, 
here  it  is: 

There  must  be  absolute  harmony  and  co- 
operation between  the  clerks,  manager,  and 
proprietor.  Without  these  all  other  things 
are  worthless. 


"  Does  it  Pay  to  Distribute  Calendars,"  will  be  discussed  next  month.  A  vital 
and  timely  topic,  for  this  is  the  season  when  druggists  are  reaping  the  first  fruits 
of  the  annual  distribution.  What  do  you  think  ?  Does  it  pay?  Read  what  is  said. 


Board  Questions  Answered 

In  our  October  number  we  announced  that  all  answers  to  Board  Questions 
would  be  based  on  the  old  Pkarmacot>wia  and  the  old  National  Formulary 
up  to  and  includinU  the  December  issue.  Beginning  with  this  month,  however,  we 
shall  employ  the  new  books  in  answering  questions,  in  so  far  as  they  are  involved. 


A  Minnesota  Examination. 

{Continued  from  the  December  Bulletin.) 

6.  What  is  the  treatment  for  poisoning  by 
Paris  green? 

Freshly  prepared  ferric  hydroxide  is  prob- 
ably the  best  antidote  for  arsenical  poisoning. 
Recognizing  this  the  U.  S.  P.  contains  a  for- 
mula for  the  rapid  preparation  of  the  product 
— ferric  hydroxide  with  magnesium  oxide. 
The  average  dose  of  the  arsenical  antidote  is 
4  fluidounces.  After  administration  of  the 
antidote  a  stomach  pump  should  be  employed. 
Potassium  iodide  is  useful  for  promoting  elim- 
ination of  any  absorbed  arsenic.  Subsequent 
treatment  must  be  conducted  on  general  prin- 
ciples, according  to  the  severity  of  the  symp- 
toms ;  but  the  great  depression  must  not  be 
overlooked.  Opium,  combined  with  stimu- 
lants, ice  internally,  and  hot  fomentations 
externally,  will  frequently  be  found  of  great 
service. 

7.  May  a  hardware  dealer  sell  Paris  green? 
Why? 

He  may  if  the  Paris  green  is  handed  out  in 
unbroken  packages  which  have  printed  on 
them  a  statement  of  the  poisonous  nature  of 
the  substance,  and  directions  for  what  to  do  in 
case  of  accidental  poisoning.  Paris  green  as 
ordinarily  employed  is  used  as  an  insecticide, 
and,  for  that  reason,  the  sale  by  hardware 
dealers,  seed  merchants,  and  general-store 
operators  is  permissible.  Were  the  substance 
intended  as  a  medicine  its  sale  might  properly 
be  restricted  to  druggists. 

S.  Name  the  poisonous  ingredients  in  each 
of  the  following:  (o)  blue  pill,  (b)  com- 
pound synip  of  squill,  (c)  Dover's  powder, 
(d)  Lugol's  solution,  (e)  Donovan's  solutioa 

(a)  Mercury. 

(fc)   Antimony  and  potassium  tartrate. 

(c)   Powdered  opium. 

{d)  Iodine. 


(e)  Arsenous  iodide  and  red  mercuric 
iodide. 

9.  Name  5  distinct  and  separate  poisons 
that  must,  according  to  law,  be  labeled 
"Poison"  and  the  sale  recorded. 

Bichloride  of  mercury,  potassium  cyanide, 
strychnipe,  phenol,  and  cannabis  indica. 

10.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  dose  of  a 
drug  when  given  as  a  laxative,  an  aperient, 
and  a  cathartic?     Illustrate  by  example. 

The  terms  laxative  and  aperient  are  prac- 
tically sjTionymous.  A  laxative  or  aperient 
drug  is  one  that  excites  moderate  peristalsis, 
and  produces  softened  movements  without 
irritation.  A  cathartic  drug  is  one  that  causes 
active  peristalsis  and  stimulates  the  secretion 
of  the  intestinal  glands,  producing  one  or  more 
copious  and  semifluid  movements  with  some 
irritation  and  griping. 

To  produce  a  cathartic  action  about  twice 
as  much  of  a  drug  is  needed  as  is  required  to 
bring  about  a  laxative  or  aperient  action.  For 
example,  7  5  grains  o  f  effervescent  sodium 
phosphate  will  ordinarily  produce  a  laxative 
or  aperient  effect,  while  150  grains  is  usually 
required  for  a  cathartic  action.  Personal 
idiosyncrasy,  of  course,  influences  the  size  of 
the  dose  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  in  gen- 
eral it  may  be  stated  that  the  cathartic  dose  is 
twice  that  of  the  laxative, 

11.  Give  average  doses  of  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing:    (a)  Santonin,  (&)  Fowler's  solution, 

(c)  tincture  of  aconite,  (d)  Rochelle  salt,  (e) 
cream  of  tartar,  (/)  sulphur,  (g)  fluidextract 
of  cascara  sagrada,  (A)  castor  oil,  (»)  calomel, 
(;')  phenacetin, 

(a)  1  grain,  (i)  3  minims,  (c)  5  minims, 

(d)  150  grains,  (e)  30  grains,  (/)  60  grains, 
(g)  15  minims,  (A)  4  fluidrachms,  {»)  J^ 
grain  as  an  alterative,  2J^  grains  as  a  laxative, 
(/)  5  grains. 

13.  How  would  you  prepare  the  following 
prescription  ? 


TAese  qutstions  and  answers  will  be  continued  rrgufarly  throughout  rpij. 


(^009  If 
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Powdered  opium 4  grains.  4.   What  is  SapO? 

S.I0I     ...      ..JOgmns.  5        ;j             (commercially  true  Castile) 

Bismuth  submtrate 2  drachms.  .  ,            ,.         .,        .       ,.        ,      .        ., 

Oa  of  ganliheria q.  5.  prepared  from  olive  oil  and  sodium  hydroxide, 

,,.        I  J.  ..    .    ,T  and  which  conforms  to  the  requirements  of  the 

MiTt  and  divide  in  12  papers.  ^ 

Directions:    One  three  times  a  day.  ^'  ^-  ^-   ^^■ 

^,         .         ,  .             „    ,     ,  5.  Name  the  official  varieties  of  sapo. 

There  is  nothing  particularly  difficult  about  ^^^  (^^^^            „^.j^  g^^^,^          ^^  ^j 

this  prescription  except,  perhaps,  the  question  ^^,„j  ,  ^„         , 

as  to  the  proper  amount  of  oil  of  gaultheria  to  g    E^p,^;^  sj„„|g^,i„„. 

use.     From  one-half  to  one  minim  for  each  ^,^^„  hydroxides,  in  the  cold,  only  partly 

powtler  would  probably  suffice.  The  oil  shotild  decompose  fats  and  fixed  oils,  forming  emul- 

be  mixed  with  the  powdered  opium  and  the  ,,„„,  „ith  them;  but  at  boiling  temperature 

salol  and  bismuth  submtrate  added  gradually  c„„piete   dissociation   is    effected,    the    fatty 

with  constant  trituration.  ^^ids  cabining  with  the  base,  while  glycerin 

13.  Would  It  be  safe  to  611  the  foregoing  i^  liberated.     The  new  compounds  thus  ob- 

prescription  for  a  two-year-old  child?    Why?  (j|„^  ^^^  t„^„„  ^^  ^jp_  ^^  ,bj  process  is 

No,  for  the  dose  of  powdered  opium  would  t„^^  saponification, 

be  in  excess  of  that  permissible  for  a  two-  7    („)  vVhat  is  a  fat-acid?     (b)  What  is 

year-old  child.     The  average  dose  for  a  child  ^  glyceride? 

of  that  age  is  1/7  of  a  grain  (according  to  („)  pj^j  „i,s  (^,5  ^^  „^^  „e  all  ethe- 

Young's  rule  for  doses),  while  the  amount  ^eal  salts  or  esters— compounds  derived  from 

contained  m  a  single  powder  is  1/3  of  a  gram  ^j^ious  fat-acids  and  certain  alcohols.     The 

^jver  twice  the  average  dose.    It  should  also  fa,.acids  occurring  in  the  most  common  fixed 

be  remembered  that  small  children  are  partic-  ^jis  and  fats  are  oleic  acid,  palmitic  acid,  and 

ularly  susceptible  to  opium  and  that  a  dose  of  stearic  acid. 

even  only  1/7  of  a  grain  would  probably  cause  (jj  The  alcohol  from  which  most  of  the 

ill  effects  if  administered  to  a  two-year-old  j^e^  oils  and  fats  are  derived  is  glycerin. 

*^hild.  The  glyceryl  salts  of  the  fat-adds  are  com- 

iEnd  of  Minntsota  examination.')  monly  called  glycerides. 

8.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  morphio- 

A  Missouri  Bi.min.tion.  "■""'=  '■^^y  ?'  "■=  U.  S.  P.  ? 

The  valuation  of  opium  or  any  of  its  prep- 

PHARMACY.  arations  made  on  the  basis  of  their  morphine 

1.  When  potassium  iodide  and  mercury  bi-  content. 

chloride  are  combined  in  solution,  with  the  fi.  What  are  gravimetric  methods  of  assay? 

addition  of  an  alkaloidal  salt,  what  is  formed  Methods  used  for  determining  the  amount 

that  causes  the  precipitation?  of  active  principle  present  in  a  drug,  obtained 

Solution  of  mercuric  chloride  in  excess  of  by  weighing  the  active  principle  after  extrac- 

potassium  iodide,  known  as  solution  of  iodo-  tion  by  suitable  means. 

hydrargyrate  of  potassium,  or  "Mayer's  So-  10,  What  are  volumetric  methods  of  assay? 

lution,"  is  a  very  delicate  and  universal  pre-  Methods  used  for  determining  the  amount 

cipitant,  precipitating  all  alkaloids  from  very  of  active  principle  present  in  a  drug,  obtained 

dilute    solutions,    except    caffeine    and    theo-  by  titrating  the  active  principle  after  extrac- 

bromine.     The  solution  should  be  acid  or  neu-  tion  by  suitable  means, 

tral— not  alkaline.  11.     Which  fluidextracts  of  the  U.  S.  P. 

2.  In  preparing  fluid  oleates  from  alkaloids,  are  not  standardized  to  hold  in  solution  one 
why  should  not  the  salts  of  the  alkaloids  be  gramme  of  the  soluble  principle  of  the  drug 
taken?  in  each  mil? 

Because  oleic  acid   will   not   displace   the  Those  which  are  standardized   for  active 

stronger  acids  of  the  salts.  principles.     They  include  Aconite,  Belladonna 

3.  Which  dissolves  in  liquid  petrolatum,  the  Root,  Cannabis,  Cinchona,  Colchicum  Seed, 
salts  or  the  free  alkaloids?  Digitahs,   Guarana,    Hydrastis,    Hyoscyamus, 

The  free  alkaloids.  Ipecac,  Nux  Vomica,  Pilocarpus,  Squill. 

(roS,.™«.„.«  DigitizedbyGoOgle 


From  Bulletin  Subscribers 


What  Makes  a  Salesman? 

To  the  Editors: 

•  I  have  read  the  group  of  articles  in  the  No- 
vember Bulletin  on  Salesmanship,  and  I 
must  say  that  they  have  given  me  no  idea  of 
what  makes  a  salesman.  So  I  am  going  to  see 
if  I  can  tell  you  urhat  I  think  makes  a  sales- 
man. 

First,  a  man  must  be  a  judge  of  human  na- 
ture. That,  of  course,  is  an  absolute  essential. 
The  salesman  must  size  up  his  customer  and 
frequently  he  must  judge  from  what  the  cus- 
tomer wants  what  the  customer  likes,  or  might 
take.  If  he  can  learn  these  things,  the  sales- 
man is  then  in  a  position  to  talk  his  own  goods 
or  those  on  which  he  makes  the  most  money. 

Secondly,  a  salesman  must  know  the  goods 
he  has  to  sell.  He  must  know  how  they  are 
made,  frequently  the  ingredients  of  a  prepara- 
tion, the  use  to  which  it  may  be  put,  the  dose 
and  the  effect. 

Third,  a  salesman  must  have  confidence  in 
the  goods  he  offers. 

Fourth,  a  salesman  should  never  commence 
to  talk  his  own  goods  (or  those  on  which  he 
makes  the  most  profit)  until  he  has  given  the 
customer  an  opportunity  to  take  what  the  cus- 
tomer has  asked  for — after  that  there  is  time 
enough  to  see  what  can  be  done.  If  a  cus- 
tomer sees  that  a  salesman  is  willing  to  give 
him  what  he  asks  for,  he  is  put  in  the  proper 
frame  of  mind  to  listen  to  what  may  be  recom- 
mended. Perhaps  it  may  not  be  an  over- 
statement to  say  that  80  per  cent  of  the  cus- 
tomers will  change  the  article  and  buy  what 
has  been  recommended. 

It  does  not  always  pay  to  push  a  sale;  in 
fact,  quite  the  reverse  is  often  the  case,  and  an 
enemy  may  be  made  if  the  customer  is  too 
strongly  urged. 

It  is  a  good  plan,  I  think,  to  make  it  a  prac- 
tice to  tell  the  customer  that  if  the  goods  are 
not  satisfactory  they  may  be  returned,  and  the 
goods  asked  for  in  the  first  place  substituted  in 
their  stead.  Take  a  tooth-brush,  as  an  illus- 
tration. We  all  know  that  we  do  not  make  a 
profit  on  the  highly  advertised  brush,  espe- 
cially if  we  are  obliged  to  cut  the  price.  Get- 
ting the  customer  to  change  from  one  to  the 
other  is  not  very  difficult.  I  always  show  the 
two  brushes  side  by  side  and  tell  him  that  the 


advertised  brush  is  not  as  good  as  the  other 
one.  The  customer  will  want  to  know  why, 
and  the  answer  is  that  the  company  manufac- 
turing the  advertised  brush  has  to  spend  too 
much  money  for  publicity.  I  always  tell  my 
customers,  too,  to  put  the  brush  they  buy  in 
water  over  night,  as  that  softens  the  bristles. 
Dry  bristles  are  liable  to  break  off.  I  have 
told  my  clerks  to  be  sure  and  always  urge  the 
customer  to  do  this,  and  I  have  found  that 
such  little  suggestions  are  well  received  by  my 
customers. 

One  thing  that  a  salesman  should  never  do 
is  to  argue.  Another  good  thing  for  him  to 
do,  it  strikes  me,  is  to  discourage  customers 
from  buying  the  fake  prescriptions  now  being 
advertised  in  the  newspapers. 

W.  C.  Kirch GEssNER, 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Price  Expressions  Desired. 

To  the  Editors: 

We  would  appreciate  having  Bulletin 
readers  tell  us  what  they  consider  a  fair  price 
to  charge  for  the  following  prescription: 

Quinoliv   24  grains. 

Aspirin    24  grains. 

Dover  powder 12  grains. 

Powdered   rhubarb 6  grains. 

Mix.   Make  12  capsules. 

Directions :   One  every  three  hours. 

Our  charge  was  TS  cents — and,  as  usual,  the 
patient  kicked.         Altavista  Drug  Co. 

AltaVista.  Va.  ^y  J.  E.  McClaugherty.  Prop. 

Can  we  not  have  a  number  of  replies  to  this 
letter?  Let  us  know  how  much  you  would 
charge — and  why. — The  Editors. 


A  Friend  on  the  Outside. 

To  the  Editors: 

The  other  day  we  received  a  communication 
from  one  of  our  customers  which  we  found 
rather  interesting.    We  pass  it  along: 

Mr.  Bos  weld. 

Gentlemen  :  1  came  here  yesterday  to  the  city  and 
I  met  a  fellow  who  made  a  complane  to  me  that  he 
suffer  an  stomach  trouble  for  the  last  four  years.  I 
suggested  him  that  we  have  in  our  city  a  druggist  mam 
wich  he  dus  a  whole  lod  of  euriop  better  sf  a  doctor 
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and  adviced  him  of  to  tak  a  trip  to  Lafayette,  wbjle 
I  feel  confidance  that  Mr.  Bosweld  could  give  him  the 
right  kind  of  medecin  an  is  able  to  cure  him  the  doc- 
ters  told  him  that  he  got  an  oyster  in  his  stomach. 
Therefore  if  Mr.  Bosweld  think  that  could  fix  him  he 
is  willing  to  tak  a  special  trip  to  Lafayette  just  ha  soon 
he  will  receive  a  reply  from  you  to  that  letter,  his 
address  is  a  S46  South  Illinois  Street,  Indianapolis  and 
my  Ivy  poison  is  all  cured.  Yours  truly, 

Albekt  Cohn. 

We  might  add  that  while  we  at  present  have 
no  fee-splitting  arrangement  with  Mr.  Cohn, 
we  are  considering  the  advisability  of  shaping 
up  such  a  deal!  Edwin  Boswell, 

President  Schultz-Boswell  Drug  Co. 
Lafayette,  Ind. 


Tell  Us  About  Your  Filing  System. 

To  the  Editors : 

I  would  like  to  inquire  if  you  can  tell  me 
anything  about  filing  systems  and  what  to  file. 
It  is  as  much  a  question  with  me  what  I 
should  file  as  how  to  file  it. 

Should  one  keep  all  bills,  receipts,  letters, 
aiKl  correspondence  of  all  kinds?  And  if  so, 
for  how  long  a  time,  and  in  what  manner? 

If  you  regard  this  question  of  enough  im- 


portance, I  should  like  to  see  some  discussion 
of  it  in  the  Bulletin.  I.  W,  Haven. 

Note. — We  submit  the  topic  for  discussion 
by  our  readers.  Every  store,  perhaps,  has  a 
slightly  different  policy  in  this  respect ;  no  two 
systems  are  quite  alike.  Write  us  a  letter, 
telling  us  what  you  file  and  how  you  file  it — • 
exclusive  of  prescriptions,  of  course.  Let  us 
have  dozens  of  letters ! — ^The  Editors. 


A  Little  Light  Needed. 

To  the  Editors: 

Here  is  an  order  received  at  our  store  a  few 
days  ago — one  which  caused  us  a  little  specu- 
lation at  first,  and  then  a  few  smiles. 


Where  it  Ought  to  Be. 

To  the  Editors : 

The  other  day  a  woman  came  into  our  store 
and  called  for  a  porous  plaster,  and  one  of 
the  clerks  sold  her  a  belladonna  plaster.  The 
next  day  the  woman's  husband  returned  it,  and 
said  very  curtly  that  his  wife  had  the  toothache 
where  it  ought  to  be,  not  in  the  back ! 

Brookline,  Mass.  G^O.  W.  CaREY. 


A  bottle  of  Tanalac  was  what  was  wanted. 
Colliervillc,  Tenn.  C.  H.  MyeRS. 


A  relief  to  know  paper  up  your  way  as  yet 
has  not  advanced.  The  Bulletin  is  like  Mich- 
igan weather — very  breezy  and  interesting. 

Steubenville,  O.  M.  M.  KiNSEY. 

The  Bulletin  is  the  best  of  all.  Mark  me 
up  to  '18.  G.  H.  Murphy. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Beginning  Next  Month ! 

We  begin  in  the  February  number  of  the  Bulletin  a  series  of  extremely  prac- 
tical articles  on  preparing,  packaging,  and  marketing  toilet  preparations.  Hugh  C. 
Muldoon  is  the  author,  and  he  has  something  to  say  that  is  distinctly  worth  while. 
Mr.  Muldoon  asserts  tliat  very  often  druggists'  goods  of  this  character  are  lacking, 
not  so  much  in  quality  of  ingredients  or  in  excellence  of  forrnula  as  in  the  dress  they 
wear — the  style  of  container,  the  label.  The  articles  will  be  illustrated  and  many 
striking  and  artistic  packages  shown.  There  are  to  be  plenty  of  formulas,  and  actual, 
proved  methods  are  to  be  fully  described.     Don't  miss  this  feature! 


Getting  More  Business 


Sending  Out  Soap  Samples. 

Wilhelm  Bodemann,  the  Sage  of  Hyde 
Park,  does  not  spend  all  of  his  time  installing 
slot-machines  in  telephone  booths.  He  is 
always  ready  to  embrace  an  opportunity  to 
increase  or  extend  his  business. 

Shortly  before  Christmas  he  had  his  neigh- 
borhood sampled  with  soap,  and  we  are  re- 
producing the  envelope  which  contained  the 


PLEASe  TRY  ENCLOSED  SATIPLE 
OP  OUR 

KENWOOD    SOAP 

■     f  cntgJT  and  "nESTfor  Ihm  SKU* 


WM.  BODEMANN 

The  Hyde  Pnrk  Ptoneer  Druggist 
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place  in  which  to  meet  your  friends  or  to  wait 
for  your  car.  Our  book  and  magazine  depart- 
ment will  help  you  pass  the  time  pleasantly." 
To  further  impress  possible  customers,  Mr. 
Otten  included  a  photographic  reproduction  of 
his  store  with  each  letter  mailed. 

Selling  "Star"  Banners. 

"Movie"  patrons  may  sometimes  be  induced 

to   become   eager   collectors    of   pennants   on 

which    appear   the  likenesses   of    film   stars. 


soap — two   squares  of   excellent   grade,   and 
sweet-smelling. 

The  envelope  was  of  the  end-flap  variety, 
and  measured  3J4  by  4>^  inches. 

An  Opening  Announcement. 

"Otten,  the  Druggist,"  Walnut  Hills,  Cin- 
cimiati,  recently  sent  out  an  opening  announce- 
ment which,  while  rather  long,  contains  a  num- 
ber of  pungent  paragraphs.  This,  for  in- 
stance ; 

"My  drug  store  begins  where  most  other 
drug  stores  end — at  the  prescription  counter. 
I  wish  you  would  come  in  and  inspect  this  pre- 
scription department  of  mine.  It  occupies 
almost  a  third  of  my  total  floor  space — and 
everything  is  under  glass." 

Again: 

"But  please  do  not  think  that  we  are  here  to 
serve  you  only  when  you  are  sick.  We  have 
everything  that  any  well-appointed  drug  store 
should  have  for  the  comfort  and  convenience 
of  man,  woman,  and  child.  In  addiiton  to  all 
the  standard  remedies  and  all  kinds  of  modem 
toilet  and  sick-room  supplies  we  have  a  splen- 
did stock  of  cigars  and  candies." 

Mr.  Otten  concludes  the  letter  with  an  un- 
obtrusive yet  cordial  invitation.  Here  is  one 
of  the  closing  paragraphs: 

"You  will  find  this  store  a  most  convenient 


When  a  craze  of  this  kind  can  be  started,  a 
nice  little  run  of  business  is  produced. 

The  pennants  measure  about  eight  inches 
long,  and  are  made  of  felt.  Customers  who 
get  them  make  them  into  pillow  covers,  table 
mats,  wall  hangers,  etc. 

Using  the  Telephone. 

Customers  who  are  drifting  away  can  well 
be  appealed  to  by  means  of  the  telephone,  says 
the  author  of  "Building  Your  Business,"  a 
book  on  merchandising  methods  for  retailers. 
The  methods  of  a  grocery  concern  are  cited  as 
an  example: 

A  list  of  the  apparent  backsliders  is  turned 
over  to  a  bright  girl  for  telephone  follow-up. 
She  looks  up  each  name  in  the  telephone  direc- 
tory, and  then  settles  down  for  a  successi^  hi» 
personal  telephone  talks  with  customers.  O 
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She  approaches  them  somewhat  like  this: 
"This  is  Blank  &  Company,  Mrs.  Smith.  On 
looking  over  our  customer  list  this  morning, 
we  were  very  sorry  to  find  out  that  you  have 
not  lately  favored  us  with  your  patronage. 
Mr.  Blank  asked  me  to  call  you  up  and  inquire 
if  you  had  been  out  of  town,  or  if  anything  has 
occurred  to  cause  you  to  stop  buying  of  us," 
and  so  on. 

If  the  customer  replies  that  she  has  a  griev- 
ance against  the  store,  the  clerk  expresses 
regret,  and  promises  that  it  shall  be  looked  into 
immediately.  A  diplomatic  "adjuster"  is  then 
sent  to  call  on  the  customer  to  smooth  out  the 
trouble. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  these  methods  result 
in  making  the  lapsed  account  active  again,  it 
is  said. 

A  Device  for  Trimming  Pbotographio  Prints. 

Druggists  who  conduct  photographic  de- 
partments will  find  a  useful  hint  in  a  very 
practical  trimming  arrangement  devised  by 
Phil  B.  Keeler,  and  described  in  a  recent  issue 
of  Portrait,  a  monthly  magazine  issued  by  the 


Ansco  Company,  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  The 
device  is  claimed  to  save  at  least  a  third  of  a 
person's  time  in  trimming  prints  with  a  white 
border. 

Any  kind  of  a  box  is  used  and  one  end 
taken  out ;  then  a  sheet  of  glass  is  placed  diag- 
onally inside  to  allow  trimmings  to  slide  out 
into  the  waste-basket,  as  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying rough  sketch. 

Then  an  ordinary  electric  wall-socket  is 
placed  on  the  bottom  of  the  box  so  the  light 
will  be  directly  under  the  cutting  edge  of  the 
trimmer,  and  is  attached  by  an  ordinary  exten- 


sion cord  so  the  apparatus  can  be  put  out  of 
the  way  when  not  in  use — and  can  be  set  on  a 
chair  or  wherever  convenient  to  use. 

The  light  shines  through  the  paper  and  the 
exact  width  of  the  margin  can  be  seen  in  an 
instant.  It  will  save  the  operator  much  time 
over  any  other  method  of  getting  even  mar- 
gins. 

Advertising  Cleanliness. 

One  of  the  larger  New  York  drug  stores, 
according  to  Druggists  Circular,  displays  a 
chart  in  its  windows  showing  the  method  of 
cleaning  soda  glasses  in  vogue  at  its  foimtain. 
According  to  the  chart,  the  glasses  are  first 
rinsed  in  cold  running  water,  then  washed 
with  soap  in  water  at  120°  F.,  and  then  placed 
for  some  time  in  boiling  water  for  steriliza- 
tion, after  which  they  are  carefully  dried  with 
clean  towels. 

Such  methods  cannot  fail  to  bring  business ; 
and  when  such  methods  are  used  too  much 
noise  cannot  be  made  about  it.  Absolute 
cleanliness  at  the  soda  foimtain  is  becoming  a 
business  asset. 

Heading  Off  Credit  Business. 

F.  Hibbard,  a  druggist  in  Rockland,  Mich., 
is  opposed  to  the  granting  of  credit,  and  says 
that  the  following  are  some  of  the  reasons  for 
his  stand  on  the  question: 

A  book  account  represents  money  lent  without  inter- 
est or  security. 

Book  accounts  don't  pay  bills  or  buy  new  goods, 

""I  will  pay  to-morrow"  means  next  week,  next 
month,  next  year,  or  never. 

Cash  in  hand  is  worth  two  on  the  book. 

With  cash  in  hand  you  can  restock  your  shelves  and. 
discount  your  bills. 

With  book  accounts  you  are  off  your  trolley,  and 
in  the  soup. 

The  more  business  you  do  at  less  than  a  living; 
profit  the  worse  you  are  off. 

The  more  you  trust  out,  the  more  you  have  to 
charge  your  cash  customers. 

Cash  sales  refill  your  shelves.  Book  accounts  empty 
them  and  curtail  your  business. 

Cash  sales  take  less  capital,  less  bookkeeping,  and 
make  more  profit. 

You  can  afford  to  do  a  cash  business  if  jou  don't 
do  half  as  much. 

Your  book  accounts  are  cash  invested  that  is  not 
earning  you  a  living. 

Mr.  Hibbard  hands  out  cards  with  the  fore- 
going printed  on  them  to  would-be  customers 
who  are  desirous  of  getting  theif  ifames-fflilhis 
books.  -'Q  "^^'^  ^>  V^iXJUglX. 


Answers  to  Queries 

Information  is  given  in  this  department  under  the  following  conditions:  (i) 
Queries  must  reach  us  he/ore  the  IStk  of  the  month  to  be  answered  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  month  following;  (2)  formulas  for  ^oprietary  preparations  can- 
not be  gi%yen;  and  (3)  names  and  addresses  must  be  affixed  to  all  communications. 

Shaving  Cream.  For  your  future  guidance  we  wJU  say  that 

E.R.T.  writes:     "In  a  previous  issue  of  the  '^   ^^^  ^^^   1"«''*y  "^   light-colored   moss   is 

Bulletin  there  appeared  a  formula  for  shav-  selected  m  the  first  place,  and  then   washed 

ing  cream  containing,  among  other  ingredients,  carefully  before  bemg  used,  a  nearly  white 

stearic  acid,  cocoanut  oil,  potassium  hydroxide.  ™^*'^'"^  ^'"  """ult.      To  wash  Irish  moss  add 

and  glvcerin.     Will  you  please  repeat  it?"  *°  "  «  ^""^^^"^  quantity  (about  a  quart  to  the 

The  formula  in  question  appeared  on  page  '^"""^  °^  ^''^'^  "'^t"  ^"d  ^^^«  occasionally 

405  of  the  Bulletin   for   November,   1915.  '^"""6  hfteen  minutes.       Then  pour  off  the 

Here  it  is-  water  and  agitate  again  with  water  containing 

a  couple  of  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid.     After 

WInte    cocoani.t    oil     (best   ^^  f^^^^^^  minutes  pour  off  the  second  water  and 

stM^riid :::::::::::::::::  » l^^l      ^^^^^  p'"^^^'^  ^^  ""^^^  "p  *«  •"■'^ture  by  using 

Potassium  hydroxide  (87.32  the  desired  amount  of  water  and  the  applica- 

per  cent) 8  grammes.  tion  of  heat. 

Sodium  hydroxide  (99.05  per  To  whiten  the  mixture  you  already  have  on 

""'>  0"  sramme.  hand  you  might  try,  first  of  all,  filtering  it.    On 

Glycerm... 25  grammes.  ^^^  ^f   ^j^     Bulletin    for   December, 

Water,  (],  s.  ad lOO  grammes.  *■   °  c    j     j-        *■  r         ci^     ■ 

1916,   you  will   find  directions   for  filtering 

Meit  the  oil  and  the  stearic  acid  in  a  suitable  vessel  viscid  liquids 

on  a  sieam-batlt     Dissolve  the  sodium  and  potassium  .       .,           ,       ■  ...     l     ^  ■  j       -.i.  ^i.     m^       j 

u  J      J      ■     m  _-i      c      .      _-    J     ;.i,  »u    ic  Another  plan,  to  be  tried  with  the  filtered 

hydroxides  in  30  mils  of   water   mixed  with  the  25  .               K 

grammes  of  glycerin.     Add  this  mixture  to  the  oil  and  "qi'd-    COnsiStS    of    adding   a   bleaching   agent 

acid  and  boil  until  the  whole  is  saponified.     Replace  SUch  as  Sodium  perborate.       You  Can  experi- 

Irom  time  to  time  any  water  lost  by  evaporation.    When  ment  with  a  small  amount  of  the  mixture. 

the  mixture  has  cooled  add  sufficient  water  to  make  the  xhe  addition  of  a  little  tincture  of  benzoin 

«hole  weigh  100  grammes.    Any  desirable  perfume  may  ^^;„                       ^^j^^^  ^^^  ^.^^^^^  sufficiently 

be  incorporated.  f          r  .                                                     ..-         -. 

to  meet  your  requirements.      Iry  adding  it  a 
In  order  to  produce  a  preparation  of  suitable      few  drops  at  a  time  to  a  portion  of  the  liquid. 

consistency  and  fine  appearance,  and  one  which  

at  the  same  time  will  prove  satisfactory  in  use, 

it  will  be  necessary  to  employ  only  the  best  of  Flavoring   Extracts    Without   Alcohol, 

ingredients  and  to  spend  considerable  time  in  p    p    k.   writes:   "Please  inform  me  how 

experimenting  with  the  formula,  adjusting  it     essential  oil  flavoring  extracts  may  be  prepared 
so  that  the  best  results  are  obtained.  j^  ijqujj  form  without  the  use  of  alcohol.     I 

desire  them  to  be  of  the  strength  of  2  flui- 

drachms  of  oil  to  I'/z  or  :l  ounces  of  finished 
Whitening  Irish  Moss  Emulsion.  nroduct  " 

L.  E.  H.  writes:    "I  would  like  to  know  how  We  do  not  believe  that  satisfactory  flavoring 

to  clarify  or  bleach  an  emulsion  of  Irish  moss  extracts  in  liquid  form  can  be  made  without 

which  I  ha\'e  on  hand.     I  used  one-half  gallon  alcohol,  as  the  use  of  any  other  essential  oil 

of  water  and  S  ounces  of  Irish  moss  and  boiled  solvent,  such  as  ether,  is,  of  course,  out  of  the 

the  mixture,  which  is  now  about  the  consistence  question.     If  you  wish  to  prepare  flavoring 

of  glycerin.      The  color  is  a  dirty  brown  and  agents  which  contain  no  alcohol,  we  suggest 

I  wish  to  have  it  perfectly  white."  that  you  experiment  with  the  combinations  of 

Your  task  is  rather  a  difficult  one.      After  essential  oils  in  paste  or  powder  form, 

the  moss  has  once  become  thoroughly  mixed  Flavoring  compounds  in  t«bes  can  be  made 

with  the  water  it  is  almost  impossible  to  change  by  mixing  terpeneless  oils— or,  as  they  are 

the  color  to  a  lighter  shade.  sometimes  called,  concentrated  oils — with   a 
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paste  made  from  glycerin  and  sugar.  The 
paste  should  be  of  about  the  same  consistency 
as  a  tooth-paste.  Glycerin,  or  a  mixture  of 
glycerin  and  water,  is  massed  with  an  amount 
of  sugar  sufficient  to  form  a  paste,  the  propor- 
tions used  depending  upon  the  consistency 
desired.  When  glycerin  alone  is  used  an  equal 
amount  of  powdered  sugar  produces  a  satis- 
factory product.  If  a  mixture  of  glycerin  and 
water  is  employed  the  amount  of  sugar  should 
be  increased.  To  make  a  lemon  flavor,  for  in- 
stance, mix  99  parts  of  the  paste  with  one  part 
of  terpeneless  oil  of  lemon  and  put  the  mixture 
into  collapsible  tubes.  Orange  flavor  can  be 
produced  in  a  similar  way.  In  practice  it  is 
best  to  mix  the  oil  with  the  sugar  before  the 
glycerin  or  glycerin  and  water  is  added. 

Powdered  flavors  can  be  prepared  conveni- 
ently by  adding  1  part  of  terpeneless  oil  to  99 
parts  of  powdered  sugar  and  mixing  thor- 
oughly, Imitation  vanilla  flavor  in  powdered 
form  can  be  made  by  mixing  6.5  grammes  of 
vanillin  and  .4  gramme  of  cumarin  with  1000 
grammes  of  powdered  sugar.  By  using  a 
highly  concentrated  extract  of  vanilla,  a  true 
vanilla  flavor  can  be  given  to  powdered  or  tube 
flavors. 

Suitable  coloring  agents  can,  of  course,  be 
added  to  either  the  tube  or  powdered  flavors. 


Drawing  Salve. 

H.  E.  E.  asks:  "Will  you  please  pubUsh  a 
formula  for  'drawing  salve,'  an  old-fashioned, 
home  remedy  that  contains  shoemaker's  wax, 
camphor,  etc.  ?" 

Preparations  similar  to  Deshler's  salve  (N. 
F.  IV)  are  sometimes  used  for  the  purpose  you 
mention.     A  modified  formula  is  as  follows: 


Yellow  wax    . . 
Prepared  suet  . 

Turpentine 

Linseed  oil 

Camphor    


.  .3/2  o 
..4/.0 


Dissolve  the  camphor,  which  has  previously  been 
powdered,  in  the  turpentine  and  linseed  oil,  using  heat 
if  necessary.  Then  mell  the  rosin,  yellow  wax,  and 
prepared  suet,  add  the  mixed  oils  and  camphor,  and 
continue  the  heat  until  the  mixture  is  liquefied  and  of 
a  uniform  consistence.  Strain  it  through  coarse  mus- 
lin, EtirrinS~  u^il  the  mixture  bepins  lo  congeal. 

So-called  "stick  salves"  are  solid  prepara- 
tions in-the  jprm  of  round  sticks  which  soften 
upon  the  application  of  heat.  These  are  some- 
times called  "drawing  salves"  and  are  recom- 


mended for  bums,  scalds,  chilblains,  frost- 
bites, boils,  wounds,  corns,  ulcers,  all  kinds  of 
sores,  and  many  other  complaints.  Most  of 
these  "sticks"  contain  Burgundy  pitch,  like  the 
following: 

Burgundy  pitch   6  avoirdupois  ounces. 

Rosin  4  avoirdupois  ounces. 

Turpentine  2  avoirdupois  ounces. 

Yellow  wax   2  avoirdupois  ounces. 

Balsam  of  fir 2  avoirdupois  ounces. 

Venice  turpentine 1  avoirdupois  ounce. 

Melt  the  pitch,  rosin,  and  wax  together,  then  incor- 
porate the  other  ingredients,  strain  when  all  are 
melted,  and  form  into  sticks. 

In  using  the  salve  it  is  cut  into  thin  pieces 
and  spread  on  cloth  or  leather  with  a  warm 
knife;  or  the  end  of  the  stick  may  be  softened 
by  warming  over  a  lighted  gas-jet  or  a  warm 
stove  and  then  spread  upon  the  cloth  or  leather. 


To  Remove  Carf>on  from  Automobile 
Cylinders. 

F.  B.  K.  asks:  "Can  you  furnish  a  formula 
for  a  liquid  preparation  to  be  poured  through 
the  spark  plug  openings  in  the  cylinders  of  a 
gasoline  motor  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
carbon  deposits?" 

According  to  several  garage  owners  with 
whom  we  have  consulted,  the  formula  for  a 
liquid  preparation  that  will  remove  carbon 
effectually  is  as  yet  unannotmced. 

There  are,  however,  a  number  of  prepara- 
tions on  the  market  which  are  claimed  to  do 
the  work  but  which  upon  examination  or  trial 
have  proved  unsatisfactory.  Some  of  them, 
indeed,  are  evident  frauds — for  instance,  those 
consisting  essentially  of  gasoline  or  kerosene 
or  of  mixture's  of  the  two.  Another  combina- 
tion that  is  sold  to  a  considerable  extent  is  said 
to  be  composed  of  a  mixture  of  naphthalene, 
dissolved  in  denatured  alcohol.  Mixtures  of 
alcohol,  gasoline  and  ether  have  sometimes 
been  recommended,  but  to  employ  such  com- 
binations is  far  from  satisfactory. 

If  the  carbon  is  firmly  encrusted  in  the  cyl- 
inders ordinary  solvents  have  but  little  effect 
The  best  way  to  accompli.sh  the  removal  is  by 
means  of  the  so-called  oxygen  process.  Tliis 
method,  however,  is  not  practicable  for  the 
owner,  but  should  be  left  to  experienced  repair 
men  whose  equipment  is  adequate  for  carrying 
on  the  work. 

Provided  the  cleaning  is  done  every  ten  days 
or  two  weeks,  carbon  may  be  removed  to  a 
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certain  extent  by  putting  kerosene  oil  in  the 
cylinders  and  allowing  it  to  stand  over  night, 
starting  the  motor  the  next  morning  in  the 
regular  way.  Such  a  frequent  cleaning  pre- 
vents the  carbon  from  becoming  deposited 
solidly  and  allows  it  to  be  removed  by  the 
solvent  action  of  the  kerosene.  Some  motor- 
ists content  themselves  by  starting  the  motor 
and  then  pouring  a  little  kerosene  every  min- 
ute or  two  through  the  air  intake  in  the  car- 
bureter, 

Resilverinj  Mirrors. 

G.  C.  S.  writes :  "Please  print  directions  for 
resilvering  mirrors." 

The  following  formula  has  appeared  in  pre- 
vious issues  of  the  Bulletin  : 

Solution  No.  1  is  composed  as  follows:  To  8  ounces 
of  distilled  water,  brought  to  a  boil,  add  12  grains  of 
silver  nitrate  and  12  grains  of  Rochelle  salt.  Let  it 
come  to  a  boil  for  six  or  seven  minutes ;  then  cool  and 
filter. 

Solution  No,  2  is  made  as  follows:  Take  8  ounces 
of  distilled  water,  and  into  a  small  quantity  pourod  into 
a  tumbler  put  19  grains  of  silver  nitrate.  Stir  well 
until  dissolved.  Then  add  several  drops  of  26-per-cent 
ammonia  until  the  solution  becomes  clear.  Add  16 
grains  more  of  nitrate  of  silver,  stirring  well  until  dis- 
solved. Add  the  balance  of  distilled  water  and  filler. 
The  filtering  must  be  done  through  a  glass  funnel,  in 
which  the  filter  paper  is  placed.  The  solution  must  be 
stirred  with  a  glass  rod.  Keep  the  solutions  in  separate 
bottles  marked  No.  1  and  No.  2. 

Directions  for  silvering:  Clean  the  glass  with  am- 
monia and  wipe  with  a  wet  chamois.  Then  take  half 
and  half  of  the  two  solutions  in  a  graduating  glass, 
stirring  well  with  a  glass  rod.  Four  the  contents  on 
the  middle  of  the  glass  to  be  silvered.  It  will  spread 
over  the  surface  of  itself  if  the  glass  is  laid  flat.  Leave 
it  imtil  the  solution  precipitates. 


Books  on  Show-card  Writing. 

H.  L,  S.  asks:  "Can  you  suggest  a  book  on 
show-card  writing  that  is  suitable  for  a  be- 
ginner?   I  desire  a  book  that  is  not  expensive." 

"How  to  Make  Show-cards"  and  "The 
Druggists'  and  Dispensers'  Practical  Show- 
card  Instructor"  are  titles  of  books  that  have 
been  used  successfully  by  those  who  want  to 
attain  efficiency  in  show-card  writing. 

"How  to  Afake  Show-cards"  is  described  as 
"a  practical  treatise  on  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  artistic  lettering  with  pen  and  brush 
for  the  use  of  retail  merchants  and  their 
clerks,"  the  author  being  Chas.  A.  Miller.  The 
book  is  fully  illustrated  with  diagrams,  alpha- 
bets, sample  signs,  etc.,  and  will  be  sent  to  you. 


post-paid,  by  the  Spatula  Publishing  Company, 
Boston,  Mass.,  on  receipt  of  one  dollar. 

■Another  book  is  "The  Druggists'  and  Dis- 
pensers' Practical  Show-card  Instructor,"  a 
copy  of  which  may  be  obtained  by  sending  one 
dollar  to  the  Newton  Automatic  Lettering 
Pen  Company,  Department  R,  Pontiac,  Mich. 

Soap  Without  Rosin. 

J.  R.  H.  asks:  "Can  you  tell  me  of  a  laun- 
dry or  household  soap  which  has  no  rosin  in 
its  make-up?  Rosin  in  a  soap  is  a  great 
hindrance  to  its  detergent  quality." 

Whether  or  not  rosin  in  a  soap  is  a  hindrance 
to  its  detergent  value  is  a  moot  question,  many 
manufacturers  claiming  that  the  incorporation 
of  a  small  amount  gives  additional  cleansing 
power  to  the  product.  However,  if  you  believe 
that  a  rosin-free  soap  is  desirable,  almost  any 
of  the  white  laundry  or  household  soaps  on  the 
market  will  answer  your  requirements.  Practi- 
cally none  of  these  contain  rosin.  Many  of 
the  yellow  laundry  soaps  are  also  made  without 
rosin,  and  an  inqiury  addressed  to  the  manu- 
facturer of  any  soap,  concerning  the  compo- 
sition of  which  you  are  in  doubt,  will  prob- 
ably bring  you  the  desired  information. 


Liquor  Ammonise  Anisatus. 

St.  J.  &  G.  write:  "Please  tell  us  what 
'liquor  ammonite  anisatus'  is,  and  also  how  it 
is  made," 

"Liquor  ammoniac  anisatus"  is  a  synonym 
for  anisated  spirit  of  ammonia,  N.  F.  IV.  The 
formula  is  as  follows: 

Anethol '30  mils. 

Ammonia  water 200  mils. 

Alcohol,    a    sufficient   quantity    to 
make 1000  mils. 

Dissolve  the  anethol  in  770  mils  of  alcohol,  grad- 
ually add  the  ammonia  water  and  then  sufficient  alcohol 
to  make  the  product  measure  1000  mils. 

This  preparation  is  also  sometimes  called 
"anisated  solution  of  ammonia." 

A  Book  on  Toxicology. 

H.  V.  B,  writes:  "Can  you  tell  me  of  a 
reliable  work  on  toxicology?" 

Tanner's  treatise  on  toxicology  has  been 
recommended.  It  is  pubhshed  by  P.  Blakis- 
ton's  Son  &  Company,  1012  Walnut  St., 
Philadelphia.      The  price  is  $1.00. 
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The  Month's  History 


The  Leifll  Some  time  during  the  latter 
Status  of  P^^  °*  August  or  the  early 
Ae  IJ  S  P  weeks  of  September  Profes- 
sor Remington,  chairman  of 
the  U.  S.  P.  Committee  of  Revision,  Dr.  J.  H. 
Beal,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and 
Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  chairman  of  the  United 
States  Pharmacoprcial  convention,  called  on 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  asked  him  to 
recommend  to  Congress,  when  it  convened  in 
December,  that  an  act  be  passed  which  should 
settle  the  status  of  the  new  Fharmacopceia  and 
of  the  new  National  Formulary,  There  is  and 
has  been  a  division  of  opinion  as  to  which  has 
the  sanction  of  law — the  new  editions  of  the 
two  books,  or  the  eighth  revision  and  third 
edition,  respectively.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
Ohio  has  held  that  the  revisers  of  the  Pharma- 
copceia  have  no  authority  to  "create  and  define 
an  offense,"  meaning,  doubtless,  that  the  re- 
visers have  no  ri^t  to  replace  old  conditions 
with  new  ones  the  violation  of  which  would 
constitute  an  offense  against  the  majesty  of  the 
law.  Were  this  decision  to  be  accepted  as  final, 
it  would  seem  that  the  matter  was  settled ;  the 
late  editions  could  not  become  standards  in  the 
legal  sense  until  an  act  of  Congress  invested 
them  with  such  authority.  But  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  apparently,  holds  an  opposing 
view.  According  to  his  dictum,  the  new  re- 
vision of  the  Fharmacopceia  "became  effective 
on  September  1,  1916,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Food  and  Drugs  act ;"  the  Secretary  therefore 
deemed  it  needless  to  make  the  recommenda- 
tion su^ested  by  Messrs.  Remington,  Beal  and 
Wiley. 

Therefore,  in  so  far  as  the  enforcement  of 
the  Food  and  Drugs  act  is  concerned,  it  may 
be  considered  that  the  ninth  revision  of  the 
U.  S.  P.  and  the  fourth  edition  of  the  N.  F.  are 
now  in  force.    It  is  stated,  however,  that  due 


consideration  is  to  be  given  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  quite  impossible  for  the  trade  to  line  up  fully 
and  completely  with  the  new  order  of  things 
all  at  once.  It  is  the  general  understanding 
that  ample  time  will  be  allowed. 

Thousands  of  tons  of  crude 
Dr.  Rusby's     drugs  enter  the  port  of  New 

Resignation.  York  eadi  year,  and  for 
nearly  a  decade  it  has  been 
one  of  Dr.  Henry  H.  Rusby's  duties  to  pass 
on  these  as  an  expert  pharmacognocist  in  the 
employ  of  the  government.  It  is  recognized 
that  he  is  one  of  the  best  equipped  men  in  the 
country  for  this  work.  In  January,  however. 
Dr.  Rusby  resigned.  He  contends  that  internal 
affairs  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  are  sudi 
that  he  can  no  longer  in  justice  to  himself  and 
the  country  perform  the  services  assigned  him 
at  the  port  of  New  York.  The  charge  is  that 
bis  orders  from  Washington  so'  curtail  the 
hours  of  employment  that  adeqtiate  inspection 
is  impossible.  Tons  and  tons  of  crude  stuff 
come  through  without  any  botanical  inspection 
at  all,  he  states,  and,  refusing  to  be  in  any  sense 
responsible,  he  resigned. 

On  the  other  hand,  Washington  contends 
that  the  inspection  is  as  good  as  circumstances 
will  permit.  Drugs  come  in  in  many  small 
shipments  now,  whereas  before  the  war  large 
shipments  entered  the  port,  and  not  so  many 
of  them.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  denied,  how- 
ever, that  lots  are  frequently  passed  without 
inspectioa 

Dr.  Rusby's  voluntary  retirement  is  re- 
gretted by  the  entire  drug  fraternity.  He  has 
only  put  in  part  of  his  time  in  this  manner — 
certain  hours  during  the  year,  the  schedule  be- 
ing so  arranged  that  the  work  did  not  interfere 
with  his  duties  as  dean  of  the  He^  York  G^- 
lege  of  Pharmacy.       oigtized  hydOO^IC 
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There  has  been  introduced 
"War-dme      in  Congress  a  measure  ask- 

Censorship."  ing  for  an  appropriation  of 
$75,000  "to  enable  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  establish  standards  of 
strength,  quality  or  purity  of  articles  of  food 
and  for  articles  or  drugs  sold  under  or  by  a 
name  not  recognized  in  the  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia  or  National  Formulary." 

At  first  blush  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
objection  to  this;  then  the  idea  occurs,  to  whom 
is  to  be  delegated  all  this  authority?  Who  shall 
establish  the  standards  by  which  these  drugs 
and  other  articles  outside  the  U,  S.  P.  and  the 
N,  F.  are  to  be  judged? 

One  man  at  Washington. 

Congress  is  bang  asked  to  confer  a  power 
which  it  has  so  far  wisely  withheld;  indeed, 
our  form  of  government  is  contrary  to  the 
conception  on  which  the  request  is  based.  As 
the  Oil,  Paint  and  Drug  Reporter  says,  to 
grant  so  wide-spread  and  arbitrary  an  author- 
ity would  be  establishing  "war-time  censor- 
ship." 

There  seems  to  be  little  likelihood  that  the 
$78,000  will  be  voted. 

TheGonference'"^*  National   Drug  Trade 
Meets  at        Conference  is  a  representa- 

WMhiniton.  «'"  ^y-  ,"« '=  "-PMedof 
delegates  from  the  A.  Ph. 
A.,  the  N.  A.  R.  D.,  the  National  Wholesale 
Druggists'  Association,  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  of  Medicinal 
Products,  and  the  Proprietary  Association  of 
America.  Its  meetings  are  indeed  a  conference 
of  the  diflEerent  branches  of  the  drug  trade. 

The  Conference  held  its  winter  session  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  beginning  January  16. 
Many  matters  affecting  drug  interests  as  a 
whole  were  considered  and  a  number  of  definite 
courses  of  action  were  outlined.  Briefly  sum- 
marized, the  Conference  is  opposed  to  all 
amendments  to  the  Harrison  law  except  one 
which  shall  make  possession  of  the  proscribed 
narcotics  by  an  unregistered  person  unlawful ; 
is  at  this  time  opposed  to  the  efforts  being 
made  to  force  compulsory  health  insurance; 
and  does  not  view  with  favor  the  passing  of 
legislation  which  will  give  individuals  or  bu- 
reaus the  authority  to  fix  standards  for  drug 
and  food  products.  The  Conference  approves 
the  Kem-Doremus  poison-mailing  bill,  indorses 


the  movement  under  way  to  bring  about  the 
general  adoption  of  the  metric  system,  and 
recommends  that  some  provision  be  made  for 
the  treatment  of  those  addicted  to  the  use  of 
habit-forming  drugs.  In  this  last  particular, 
it  is  suggested  that. State  rather  than  Federal 
institutions  are  to  be  favored. 


Hearing 


The  hearings  held  before  the 
J.  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 

Stephen.  Bill.    '"  °'.  *=  ^?T^^  ^'^"^ 
sentatives  at  Washmgton  on 

the  Stephens  price-maintenance  bill  have  been 

extremely  interesting,  and  the  drug  trade,  as 

well  as  all  other  legitimate  branches  of  trade, 

may  well  feel  satisfied  with  the  result    There 

is  cause  for  congratulation,  also,  in  the  fact 

that  a  move  has  been  made  toward  getting  the 

bill  on  its  way  to  the  calendar. 

There  is  now  basis  for  hope  that  the  measure 
may  come  up  in  Congress  this  winter  and  that 
we  may  learn  definitely  who  are  its  friends  and 
who  are  opposed  to  it.  It  may  be  that  the  bill 
will  not  pass,  but  even  in  that  event  the  cause 
will  not  be  lost.  More  work  will  have  to  be 
done — ^that  is  all.  Without  question  the  rank 
and  file  of  tradespeople  want  price  protection 
and  honest  advertising,  and  in  the  end  they  will 
get  it  They  are  overwhelmingly  in  the  ma- 
jority. 

The  opponents  of  the  measure  are  organized 
and  they  put  up  a  strong  fight  at  the  hearings. 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  evidence 
and  argument  produced  cannot  be  classed  as  a 
strong  showing.  A  part  of  both,  according  to 
Secretary  Whittier  of  the  American  Fair  Trade 
League,  was  promptly  annulled,  and  some  of 
it  discredited. 


Popularizing 
the 


What  was  termed  a  "metric 
conference"  was  held  in  New 


Metrie  Sytem.  '^"'^  'f^^^'  ""*  ?=  »  «- 
suit    of    the    meeting    the 

American  Metric  Association  was  formed,  its 

aim  being  to  promote  a  campaign  of  education 

throughout  the  country  which,  it  is  hoped,  will 

eventually  lead  to  the  general  adoption  of  the 

French  system.     All  branches  of  trade  were 

represented — manufacturers,  jobbers,  retailers. 

The  N.  A.  R.  D.  was  present  in  its  delegates, 

Louis  Berger,  J.  J.  Tobin,  Thos.  S.  Armstrong 

and  O-  W.  Osteriund;  and  the  A.  Ph.  A.  was 

represented,  also.    Prof.  Harry  Vin  Amy  was 

made  temporary  chairman,  while  Jacob  Diner 
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served  on  the  committee  of  organization.  The 
following  officers  were  elected:  President,  G. 
F.  Kunz,  of  New  York ;  vice-presidents,  W.  J, 
Schieffelin  of  New  York,  E.  P.  Albrecht  of 
Philadelphia,  and  O.  E.  Stanley  of  Portland, 
Ore, ;  secretary,  Howard  Richards,  Jr.,  of  New 
York;  treasurer,  A.  P.  Williams,  of  New 
York. 

The  death  of  B.  S.  Cooban, 
The  DeaA  of     a  well-known  Chicago  drug- 
B.  S.  Cooban.    gist,  comes  as  a  particularly 
distressing  blow  to  the  edi- 
torial staff  of  the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy. 
For  a  period  of  eight  or  ten  years,  prior  to 
1910  or  thereabouts,  Mr,  Cooban  was  a  steady 
contributor  to  these  columns,  and  for  quite  a 
long  time  he  conducted  a  department  known 
as  "The  Druggists'  Specialties."    After  so  long 


His  death  was  due  to  diabetes.  The  disease 
wasn't  discovered  until  September,  and  he  only 
lived  until  New  Year's  Eve. 


It  Won't  Do     *'^'  ■'  '■  P""'  ''™KP«  "> 
.  do  when  a  woman  comes 

TooBaAfal.     '"•"    '!"    f"«'.  "''"'Wjely 
states  that  there  is  something 

wrong  with  her  lingerie,  and  asks  the  privilege 
of  going  back  of  the  prescription  case  to  adjust 
a  safety-pin  ?  Many  druggists  are  asking  them- 
selves this  question  these  days,  for  they  can't 
tell  just  how  soon  the  lady  may  arrive.  The 
latest  report  comes  from  the  store  of  the  J.  V. 
Smith  Drug  Company,  Jericho,  Rhode  Island. 
The  lady  was  left  alone  in  the  back  room  for 
a  few  minutes  and  in  that  very  limited  length 
of  time  she  succeeded  in  appropriating  a  bottle 
of  morphine  and  making  a  get-away  through 
the  back  door.  The  same  dodge  was  tried  in 
two  other  stores  in  neighboring  towns,  but  in 
each  case  it  failed  because  clerks  declined  to 
give  the  wanderer  sole  possession  of  the  room 
— whether  from  a  sense  of  duty  or  innate  curi- 
osity deponent  sayeth  not. 


Official  Narcodo  ^. 
Form  Must 
Be  Used. 


B.   S.  Coohan. 

and  intimate  an  editorial  connection,  it  is  with 
real  pain  that  we  refer  to  his  death. 

His  store  was  located  out  in  Englewood,  at 
the  comer  of  63d  Street  and  Nonnal  Avenue. 
The  neighborhood  didn't  look  like  a  promising 
one,  and  yet  Mr,  Cooban  did  a  large  volume 
of  business  under  the  circumstances.  He  was 
a  keen,  shrewd  merchant,  and  be  made  the 
most  of  every  opportimity.  During  his  later 
years  he  had  spread  out  a  good  deal,  which  is 
one  reason  why  we  heard  less  from  him  in  the 
columns  of  the  Bulletin.  He  became  an 
officer  of  a  well-known  bank,  and  devoted  much 
of  his  time  to  that  institution.  Other  activities 
claimed  him  also,  and  he  was  in  several  re- 
spects a  successful  man. 


While  it  has  been  decided  in 
the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York  that 
Novocaine  does  not  come  under  the  operation 
of  the  Harrison  act,  that  decision  is  authorita- 
tive only  in  the  district  named,  and  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue  has  decided  not 
to  abide  by  it  except  where  he  is  obliged  to. 
The  district  named  is  only  one  of  about  ninety 
districts  in  the  United  States,  and  until  the 
question  is  finally  determined  t^  the  Supreme 
Court  the  position  is  quite  generally  taken  by 
manufacturers  and  jobbers  that  the  official 
order  form  for  narcotics  must  be  used  when 
the  product  is  ordered.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
Herman  A.  Metz,  in  behalf  of  the  Novocaine 
company,  succeeded  in  getting  a  test  case  be- 
fore the  court  and  that  the  New  York  tribunal 
ruled  that  the  substance  was  not  a  synthetic 
substitute  for  cocaine. 

It  has  been  announced  that  the  new  $500,000 
building  for  the  Massachusetts  College  of 
Pharmacy  is  to  be  a  gift,  the  donor  being  G.  R. 
White,  head  of  the  Potter  Drug  and  Chemical 
Corporation.  DignizedbyGoOgic 


Editorial 


Two  Years  of  the  Harrison  Law. 

With  the  closing  of  this  month  the  Harrison 
law  will  have  been  in  effect  two  years.  And 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  legitimate  traffic 
in  narcotics  has  been  very  markedly  reduced. 
Jobbers'  records  alone  show  that  It  cannot 
be  quite  so  conclusively  establtsjied,  however, 
that  illegitimate  traffic  in  this  class  of  drugs 
has  been  curtailed  or  that  the  number  of  dope 
fiends  is  being  decreased.  A  committee  of  the 
New  York  legislature  has  been  making  an  in- 
vestigation along  these  lines,  and  the  prepon- 
derance of  evidence  presented  at  these  meetings 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  evil  is  spreading. 

As  was  anticipated,  there  has  sprung  up  an 
immense  underground  traffic.  Every  large  city 
has  scores  of  "agents"  and  peddlers  who  pan- 
der, at  an  exorbitant  profit,  to  the  demands  of 
habitues.  One  of  these  illegitimate  venders,  re- 
cently convicted  and  sentenced  to  a  term  in 
Federal  prison,  confessed  that  he  had  cleared 
as  much  as  $3000  a  month. 

It  is  an  extremely  difficult  task  to  get  at  a 
condition  of  this  kind.  Most  cities  permit  a 
vice  district — a  segregated  section  in  which  all 
sorts  of  laws  are  openly  violated.  It  is  in  such 
sections  that  the  narcotic  evil  runs  rampant. 
The  lower  order  of  dope  peddler,  and  the  one 
who  does  the  least  harm,  is  the  one  who  usually 
gets  into  court,  while  the  really  smooth  indi- 
vidual plies  his  nefarious  trade  for  months  or 
years  without  being  apprehended. 

However,  we  should  not  be  in  too  much  of 
a  hurry  to  accept  the  "preponderance  of  evi- 
dence" in  New  York  as  proof  conclusive  that, 
taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  conditions  are 
worse  now  than  they  were  before  the  Harrison 
act  and  the  Boylan  act  (in  New  York)  went 
into  effect.  To  accept  such  a  conclusion  is  at 
the  same  time  an  implication  that  our  State 
and  national  criminal-catching  machinery  is 
highly  ineffective  and  that  all  attempts  at  regu- 
lation might  as  well  be  abandoned. 

If  there  is  any  virtue  in  any  prohibitory  law, 
the  Harrison  act  surely  possesses  it. 

At  any  rate,  as  stated  before,  the  drug  trade 
is  cleaner;  legitimate  traffic — if  there  may  be 
such  a  thing — has  been  reduced.  The  drug 
trade  has  responded  nobly,  putting  up  with  all 
sorts  of  confusion  and  inconvenience  to  the 
end  that  humanity  might  be  benefited.     And 


this  has  been  done  with  scarcely  a  murmur  of 
complaint.  Quietly,  as  is  his  custom,  the  drug- 
gist has  met  the  issue  unflinchingly  and  per- 
formed his  full  duty. 

They  Like  the  Game. 

Sometimes  it  is  extremely  hard  to  imder- 
stand  why  men  who  have  grown  gray  running 
drug  stores,  and  who  have  at  the  same  time 
made  enough  money  to  keep  them  in  semi- 
opulence  during  the  remainder  of  their  days — 
it  is  sometimes  hard  to  understand,  let  it  be 
repeated,  why  these  men  don't  retire. 

Why  not  take  it  easy?  Why  not  step  out  of 
the  race,  drop  into  a  cushioned  seat  in  a  quiet 
comer,  and  watch  the  passing  show?  Have 
not  rest  and  peace  and  quietness  been  fairly 
earned? 

Surely  they  have.  Then  why  do  some  men 
not  claim  them? 

Because  they  love  the  game.  That's  what 
business  is — a  game.  And  some  men  like  it; 
like  it  far  too  well  to  relinquish  their  seats  at 
the  table. 

One  of  the  editors  of  the  Bulletin  ap- 
proached a  very  successful  druggist  along  these 
lines  the  other  day. 

"Why  don't  you  quit?"  this  man  was  asked. 

"What  would  I  do?" 

"Travel." 

"Travel?  I  tried  that  once.  I  went  to 
Europe.    I  was  never  so  homesick  in  my  life  I" 

"Go  fishing;  play  golf ;  raise  blooded  pigs — " 

A  look  of  disgust  overspread  his  features — 
to  be  followed  by  one  which  seemed  to  indi- 
cate that,  after  all,  he  felt  sorry  for  himself. 
"I  haven't  a  hobby  on  earth,"  he  said.  "I  went 
to  work  when  I  was  twelve  years  old.  For  a 
long  time  I  worked  for  money,  struggled  to 
get  my  feet  under  me.  After  a  time  money 
ceased  to  be  an  incentive,  and  I  worked  for 
recognition;  I  wanted  to  be  classed  as  a  suc- 
cessful man.  I've  outgrown  that  now,  too,  for 
I  have  attained  the  end  sought.  But  I  haven't 
done  anything  but  work  for  fifty  years,  and  I 
don't  want  to  do  anything  but  work  for  fifty 
years  more !  I  don't  know  how  to  play.  Why, 
suppose  I  quit — ^what  would  I  do  ?" 

We  couldn't  answer,  of  course;  but  we  got 
a  clearer  idea  of  why  tt  is  that  some  men  pre- 
fer to  die  vrith  their  boots  onl     V^iOOQIc 
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Selling  Pipes. 

Not  in  all  drug  stores  where  smokers'  ar- 
ticles are  carried,  but  in  many  of  them,  pipes 
are  kept  in  the  background.  Indeed,  so  far  are 
they  in  the  background  in  some  stores  that  they 
are  packed  away  in  drawers,  hidden  from  the 
sight  of  clerks  and  customers  alike. 

Why  this  should  be  it  is  hard  to  understand. 
Pipes  are  in  common  demand,  they  yield  a  good 
profit,  and  no  especial  training  is  required  to 
show  them  intelligently. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  why  pipe  sales 
are  not  pushed  more  extensively  is  because 
druggists  who  do  not  display  them  seldom  have 
calls  for  them.  But  this  apparent  lack  of  de- 
mand is  just  the  reason  why  the  goods  should 
be  brought  to  the  front. 

Pipe  sales,  especially  those  of  the  lower- 
priced  articles,  are  made  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment.  T^t  is,  the  customer  who  sees  a 
collection  on  display  is  quite  often  reminded 
that  his  briar  is  getting  rather  strong ;  and  he 
decides  to  make  a  purchase  then  and  there. 

Then,  too,  an  unusual  opportunity  is  pre- 
sented to  the  druggist  who  prides  himself  on 
his  ability  to  make  "running-mate"  sates. 
Every  customer  for  a  package  of  smoking 
tobacco  is  a  prospect,  and  if  the  pipes  are  dis- 
played at  the  tobacco  counter  a  casual  sugges- 
tion is  sometimes  all  that  is  needed  to  make  the 
cash  register  ring  for  an  amount  five  or  ten 
times  as  large  as  the  customer  intended  to 
spend  when  he  entered  the  store. 

Of  course  the  druggist  wKo  is  to  make  a 
success  of  this  line  must  have  a  little  knowl- 
edge of  the  goods  in  hand.  He  must  be  able 
to  tell  why  briar  root  is  better  than  apple  wood 
for  making  bowls,  and  he  must  be  merchant 
enough  to  know  whether  twenty-five-cent  or 
two-dollar  grades  will  best  suit  his  trade. 

If  the  annual  inventory,  which  has  just  been 
taken,  revealed  an  accumulation  of  a  few 
dozen  pipes,  would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  to 
drag  them  out,  brush  them  off,  and  put  them 
where  customers  can  get  at  them  ? 

Rat  Day. 

February  12  has  been  selected  as  "Rat  Day" 
in  Boston.  Druggists  have  been  urged  to 
cooperate,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
campaign  might  be  helped  along  if  they  put  in 
window  displays  of  rat  poisons.  Hardware 
stores,  too,  have  been  urged  to  lend  psycholog- 


ical effect  by  displaying  traps  in  their  windows. 
The  president  of  the  Women's  Municipal 
League  will  have  charge  of  the  campaign. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  as  many  rats  in  the 
United  States  as  there  are  human  beings,  and 
it  has  been  estimated  that  the  amount  annually 
lost  through  their  depredations  reaches  the 
enormous  sum  of  $167,000,000.  The  annual 
cost  of  maintaining  the  average  rat,  measured 
in  what  he  eats  and  destroys,  is  computed  by 
competent  authorities  to  be  $1.80  in  Ejigland, 
$1.20  in  Denmark,  and  $1.00  in  France. 

Then,  too,  there  is  his  disease-producing  pro- 
clivity. It  is  well  known  that  the  bubonic 
plague  is  transmitted  through  the  agency  of 
the  rat,  Fleas  infest  the  sick  animals  and  then 
find  their  way  to  the  skin  of  human  beings, 
inoculating  the  latter  as  effectively  as  a  hypo- 
dermic syringeful  of  virus  would.  Other  and 
more  common  diseases  may  find  the  rat  a  con- 
venient carrier. 

At  any  rate,  he  is  devoid  of  a  single  redeem- 
ing trait.  He  is  at  once  a  sanitary  menace  and 
an  economic  burden. 

To  assist  in  ridding  the  country  of  these 
pests  comes  well  within  the  dniggist's  province, 
and  the  community  looks  to  him  for  a  certain 
degree  of  guidance  in  such  matters. 

There  should  be  a  national  Rat  Day — a 
general  wholesale  killing.  That  the  word 
"wholesale"  is  the  proper  term  to  use  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  an  adult  rat  will  on  the 
average  produce  young  six  times  yearly,  with 
from  six  to  twelve  young  in  each  Utter.  There 
have  been  known  cases  in  which  a  full-grown 
female  littered  twelve  times  in  one  year. 

Against  such  a  startling  birth-rate  sporadic 
and  desultory  killing  does  little  good. 

Write  Us  a  Paper. 

Last  month  we  ran  a  two-page  announce- 
ment of  our  customary  prize  contest  in  the  text 
pages  of  the  Bulletin.  This  month  a  similar 
announcement  will  be  found  in  the  advertising 
section. 

If  you  didn't  read  it  last  month,  turn  to  it 
now. 

If  you  did  read  it,  and  didn't  determine  to 
write  us  a  paper,  reconsider  the  matter  and 
make  that  determination  now. 

We  want  every  one  of  our  readers  to  enter 
the  lists.  The  more  the  merrier.  Every  paper 
received  will  be  given  a  warm  welcome. 

Do  it  now  I  (^  (^<-\n\r> 

Digitized  by  VjUO^  It 
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How  the  merry  druggist  spends  his  night  off; 
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Recently  Remodeled. 

The  first  photograph  taken  of  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Pharmacy  buildings  since  they 
were  remodeled. 


St.  Louis  Juniors. 
On  October  12,  last  year,  the  Juniors  of  the  St.  Louis  College  of  Pharmacy  poaed/ftw  a  zmtxp 
picture.  ^  .,a   z*«il7CiOOQle 
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Specimens  of  Air-brush  Work. 
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Another  Set  by  the  Same  Artist. 
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Specimens  of  Air-brush  Work. 
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Another  Set  by  the  Same  Artist. 

he  <d«Ter  uzmnsomenL  "  With  A  toff  *ta&clla 
with  the  bmah  ■lona,"  If  r.  Patanon  nn. 

, Google 


Thit  picturt  shows  a  Umi  of  toilit  prtparBtiont  put  out  by  a  ritail  Jmtfiit. 


*  Own-make"  Toilet  Preparations 

By  Hugh  C.  Muldoon,  Ph.G.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Paper  Number  1 


Among  the  many  business  problems  which 
demand  careful  consideration  we  are  sure  to 
encounter  those  of  building  up  trade,  of  in- 
creasing profits,  and  of  meeting  competition 
successfully. 

Competition  always  causes  anxiety  and  gen- 
erally means  loss  of  customers,  loss  of  sales, 
loss  of  profit,  and  loss  of  sleep.  No  legitimate 
means  of  combating  it  should  be  neglected, 
for  the  length  of  a  man's  business  career  and 
the  measure  of  his  success  may  be  almost  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  how  well  he  solves  this 
one  problem. 

A  considerable  number  of  pharmacists  have 
made  more  or  less  successful  attempts  to  in- 
crease their  profits  by  putting  on  sale  "own 
make"  medicinal  preparations  of  a  simple 
nature.  These  have  been  found  to  be  ready 
sellers.  They  return  a  good  n)argin,  and  have 
proved  to  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  both 
customer  and  pharmacist. 

Why  shouldn't  the  idea  be  extended  to  in- 
clude toilet  preparations  as  well  ? 

In  the  ordinary  drug  store  no  such  attempt 
is  generally  made,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  a  tooth  powder,  a  cold  cream,  and  perhaps 
a  skin  lotion ;  and  when  these  preparations  are 
placed  on  sale  they  are  packaged  in  an  indif- 
ferent manner,  seldom  displayed  to  advantage, 
and  are  offered  with  such  an  apologetic  air  that 
their  sale  is  seriously  handicapped. 


Why  not  have  a  considerable  line  of  these 
"own  make"  toilet  requisites,  attractively  pack- 
aged— a  line  each  member  of  which  is  really 
excellent  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended ? 

It  is  neither  necessary  nor  advisable  to  put 
a  complete  line  of  these  goods  on  sale  when 
the  first  attempt  at  the  work  is  made.  It  is 
best  to  start  with  one  or  two  simple  prepara- 
tions, and  to  add  others  as  they  may  be  worked 
out  satisfactorily.  The  departure  should  rep- 
resent the  result  of  careful  effort  and  of  steady 
growth. 

The  idea  has  been  prevalent  that  much  time 
must  be  spent  in  experimenting  to  perfect  a 
formula;  moreover  that  expensive  apparatus 
and  materials  must  be  purchased.  Neither  of 
these  ideas  is  correct.  Manufacturing  of  (his 
sort  is  distinctly  pharmaceutical  in  its  nature 
and  may  be  successfully  carried  out  by  any 
well-trained  druggist.  The  work  is  profes- 
sional in  character  and  should  be  a  source  of 
great  personal  satisfaction.  It  enhances  pro- 
fessional reputation,  than  which  a  druggist  has 
no  greater  asset. 

In  addition,  "own  make"  preparations  are 
exceptionally  good  advertising  mediums.  Each 
container  bears  upon  it  the  druggist's  name 
and  the  location  of  his  store,  and  this  brings 
repeat  sales  which  are  made  with  little  or  no 
effort  and  which  tend  to  niak^  pe^iwiw^0iW^ 
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tfimers  of  those  who  at  first  may  have  come  in 
by  chance. 

Then,  too,  the  work  is  profitable — just  how 
much  so  depends  upon  the  selection  of  the 
formulas,  the  skill  exercised  in  buying  raw 
materials,  the  style  of  the  package,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  goods  are  advertised  and 
pushed. 

Tlie  enterprise  takes  but  a  small  amount  of 
capital,  no  additional  employees  are  necessary, 
and  overhead  expenses  are  not  increased. 
Spare  time  is  used  up,  and  if  in  the  course  of 
time  the  bitsiness  develops  to  such  an  extent 
that  an  increased  working  force  is  necessary, 
unskilled  labor  can  be  obtained  at  a  reasonable 
figure  to  attend  to  the  simpler  details.  By  that 
time  the  druggist  will  be  wholesaling  his  prod- 
ucts, and  his  profits  from  this  business  will  be 
far  greater  than  he  could  e.Kpect  to  make  on 
general  good§  sold  over  the  counter  in  the  reg- 
ular way. 

The  possibility  of  wholesaling  "own  make" 
preparations  may  not  be  very  remote.  If  the 
line  is  attractive  enough  people  are  going  to 
demand  the  goods  in  stores  other  than  your 
own,  and  this  business  will  surely  come  to  you. 
Many  popular  preparations  now  on  the  market 
had  just  such  a  humble  and  inconspicuous 
origin  as  this. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  advantages  constitute 
a  rather  convincing  argument  as  to  the  desir- 


ability of  making  an  earnest  effort  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

Several  factors  enter  into  the  success  of 
these  preparations:  first,  a  good  formula;  sec- 
ond, a  satisfactory  product ;  third,  an  attractive 
package;  and  fourth,  good  advertising  and 
good  salesmanship. 

A    WORD   ABOUT    FORMULAS. 

As  regards  formulas,  it  is  not  our  purpose 
to  present  any  considerable  number  for  con- 
sideration, as  so  many  of  them  are  already 
available.  Current  pharmaceutical  literature  is 
full  of  them,  and  many  formularies  and  books 
of  like  character  are  readily  obtainable.  In 
fact,  we  are  confronted  with  such  an  embar- 
rassment of  formulas  that  it  is  difficult  to  make 
a  selection.  Perhaps  this  is  well,  as  it  leads  to 
experimenting  on  the  part  of  the  pharmacist 
to  determine  the  best  formula,  and  this  is 
greatly  to  be  desired.  To  be  successful  in 
work  of  this  sort  the  druggist  should  impart 
an  individuality  to  his  preparations,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  distinctive  from  those  of  the 
large  manufacturers,  and  also  from  those  of 
his  competitors. 

Only  the  best  of  material  should  be  used,  as 
economy  in  this  respect  may  be  fatal  to  the 
success  of  the  product.  From  a  pharmacist  we 
expect  workmanship  beyond  criticism,  and  as 
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much  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  manu- 
facture of  these  preparations  as  is  used  in  fill- 
ing the  most  important  prescription. 

In  selecting  a  formula  consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  cost  of  materials.  A  good 
margin  of  profit  should  be  left  after  all  ex- 
penses of  manufacturing,  packaging,  and  sell- 
ing have  been  deducted. 

Once  placed  on  sale,  neither  the  formula 
nor  the  appearance  of  the  product  should  be 
changed  except  for  some  very  weighty  reason. 
The  public  will  surely  look  askance  at  a  prep- 
aration that  is  never  twice  alike. 

At  first  it  is  well  to  concentrate  upon  one 


nil  gronp  inctudti  talcami,  map,  Ivath  powdtr,  loatk  posit. 
Up  lalve,  and  celd  cream. 

preparation  of  a  kind ;  but  this  one  preparation 
should  be  so  good  that  the  druggist  and  tlie 
members  of  his  own  family  will  use  it  in 
preference  to  one  of  the  widely  advertised 
brand.';.  If  it  fails  to  pass  this  test  of  friendly 
and  interested  criticism,  it  probably  will  not 
ap|ieal  very  strongly  to  the  general  public. 

THE    POINTS   TO    BE   CONSIDERED. 

After  a  satisfactory  product  has  been  made, 
attention  should  be  directed  to  packaging,  and 
the  chances  for  the  success  of  the  article  are 
greatly  influenced  by  the  manner  in  which  this 
is  done.  A  preparation  should  make  its  first 
appeal  because  of  the  neatness,  suitability,  at- 
tractiveness, and  convenience  of  its  package. 
This  should  be  a  general  admonition:  Be  as 
original  as  you  wish,  but  be  sure  that  the  fin- 
ished package  is  neat  and  in  goi«t  taste.  No 
one,  especially  a  woman  {and  women  consti- 
tute by  far  the  greater  majority  of  drug-store 
customers),  will  buy  an  article  of  this  sort  that 
is  not  neatly  though  not  necessarily  expens- 
ively packaged. 


In  fact,  an  expensive  package  is  generally 
to  be  avoided,  as  it  cuts  too  deeply  into  profits. 
One  should  be  governed  in  his  selection  by  the 
class  of  trade  that  he  will  supply,  and  he  should 
not  spend  more  in  this  way  than  is  necessary 
to  produce  good  results. 

There  are  two  general  classes  of  prepara- 
tions. There  arc  the  necessities,  such  as  t<K>th 
(lowders,  talcums,  creams,  etc. ;  and  there  are 
the  luxuries,  such  as  toilet  waters,  face  pow- 
ders, nail  preparations,  and  others  of  like  char- 
acter. The  package  used  for  the  necessities 
should  be  simple  and  businesslike.  The  con- 
tainers receive  much  handling  before  their 
contents  is  completely  used,  and  they  should 
be  of  such  a  character  as  to  stand  it  well. 

The  luxuries  may  have  a  more  elaborate 
package,  if  thought  best,  without  overstepping 
the  bounds  of  good  taste. 

We  spoke  of  giving  the  preparations  an  in- 
dividuality. This  also  applies  to  the  packages. 
Have  them  dififerenl  in  some  decided  way  from 
the  kind  of  package  generally  used  for  similar 
preparations. 

LABELS   AND  CONTAINERS. 

See  that  the  containers  are  convenient  and 
that  they  may  be  easily  opened  and  their  con- 
tents removed.  Bottle  caps  of  wax,  paper,  ur 
kid:  cork  seals;  outer  wrappings  of  waxed  pa- 
per— all  these  aid  materially  in  giving  a  fin- 
ished air  to  the  package;  and  their  cost  i-^ 
negligible.  Except  for  preparations  put  up  in 
collapsible  tubes,  cartons  are  not  needed  and 
are  an  unnecessary  expense.  Plain  or  decorat- 
ed cardboard  boxes  of  good  quality  may  be 
used  to  furnish  a  more  elaborate  package  for 
colognes,  toilet  waters,  and  preparations  of  a 
similar  nature. 

(ireat  care  is  necessary  in  the  selection  of  the 
label.  Ordinarily  this  should  be  of  the  simplest 
character  and  shoidd  bear  upon  it  only  such 
statements  as  are  absolutely  necessary.  Do  not 
use  colors  unless  they  harmonize.  Avoid  the 
use  of  many  colors.  Illustrations  are  unneces- 
sary and  generally  add  little  or  nothing  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  finished  package.  Be  sure 
to  include  your  own  name  as  a  part  of  the  name 
of  the  preparation.  Any  one  may  make  and 
sell  an  "Excelsior"  tooth  powder,  but  at  your 
store  only  can  a  line  of  goods  be  found  which 
bears  your  own  name. 

A  good  quality  of  paper  should  be  used  in 
making  the  label.  Use  a  strip  around  the  neck 
of  the  bottle  made  up  in  the  same  colors  as  the 
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labels,  to  conceal  the  cork.  Extra  money  in- 
vested in  a  label  is  well  spent,  as  it  will  make 
an  attractive  package  from  a  very  ordinary 
container. 

After  deciding  upon  the  style  of  packaging, 
the  next  step  is  to  see  that  the  articles  are 
properly  displayed  and  advertised.  These 
points  will  be  considered  in  a  later  instalment 
of  this  series. 

In  closing  let  us  call  attention  to  the  pictures 


accompanying  this  article.  The  products 
shown  are  manufactured  in  the  pharmacy  of 
Miss  Abigail  M.  Littlefield,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and 
they  illustrate  what  intelligent  and  persistent 
effort  may  accomplish  in  this  direction.  The 
formulas  used  are  original  with  Miss  Little- 
field  and  the  whole  line  is  the  result  of  work 
extending  over  several  years.  These  prepara- 
tions have  already  attained  more  than  merely 
a  local  reputation. 


Next  month  Mr.  Muldoon  will  discuss  "own-mak^'  Dentifrices,  gim.ng  formulas  and  actual  working 
methods.     The  article  will  be  illustrated. 


Profits  and  Earnings 


A  physician  who  has  evidently  bought  a 
drug  store  recently,  and  who  is  located  in  Mis- 
souri, asks  us  four  questions,  and  we  may  give 
the  questions  and  answers  as  follows: 

1.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  expression  "stock  turn- 
overs" in  your  editorial  entitled  "Three  Mistakes"  in 
the  November  issue  of  the  Bulletin? 

A  druggist  has  an  investment  in  stock 
and  also  an  investment  in  fixtures.  Business 
writers,  in  talking  about  turning  over  one's 
capital,  usually  refer  to  the  investment  in  stock 
only,  and  that  is  why  we  use  the  expression 
"stock  turnovers." 

2.  Why  do  you  fifjiire  your  percentage  of  net  and 
gross  profit  on  the  selling  price  instead  of  the  cost  price 

of  the  goods? 

Because  this  is  the  method  almost  uni- 
versally followed  by  retail  merchants  in  all 
lines  of  trade.  The  cost  method  is  more  ac- 
curate and  more  scientific,  but  it  isn't  used 
except  in  the  text-books. 

3.  What  is  considered  the  most  nearly  accurate 
method  of  determining  operating  costs  without  going 
into  an  elaborate  process  of  bookkeeping? 

All  that  is  necessary  to  do  is  to  keep  an 
account  covering  every  item  of  expense,  and 
then  divide  the  total  at  the  end  of  the  year  by 
the  annual  sales  tn  arrive  at  the  percentage  of 
expense  or  operating  cost.  A  simple  method 
of  keeping  the  figures  is  outlined  in  a  book 
entitled  "The  Dniggist  and  His  Profits,"  and 


we  believe  the  publisher  has  a  few  copies  left 
that  he  would  be  delighted  to  sell  at  the  cus- 
tomary price  of  $1.00  each.  Next  to  the  Bible, 
this  is  the  most  useful  book  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge. 

4,  If  an  article  costs  twelve  dollars  a  dozen,  if  the 
expenses  of  the  store  are  25  per  cent  of  the  sales,  and 
if  the  article  retails  for  one  dolkr  and  a  half,  what  has 
been  the  percentage  of  net  profit  and  what  is  the  proper 
way  to  figure  the  thing  out? 

If  the  percentage  of  expense  is  25  per  cent 
of  the  selling  price,  it  costs  Zty^  cents  to  sell 
this  article.  If  the  first  cost  was  $1.00,  the 
final  cost  delivered  to  the  customer  was,  there- 
fore, $1.37}^.  The  net  profit  was  13J^  cents, 
or  a  trifle  more  than  8  per  cent  of  the  selling 
price. 

Our  correspondent  seems  to  be  a  little  in 
doubt  as  to  whether  he  should  base  his  expense 
and  his  profit  percentages  on  the  cost  price  or 
the  selling  price.  It  makes  a  whole  lot  of  dif- 
ference. Twenty-five  per  cent  is  a  fair  average 
for  the  operating  cost  of  a  drug  store  when 
based  on  the  selling  volume,  but  it  is  far  too 
low  when  based  on  the  cost  figures.  Don't  get 
confused.  In  the  example  given  above,  if  the 
percentage  of  expense  was  only  35  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  the  goods,  the  article  delivered  to 
the  consumer  would  cost  the  druggist  only 
$1.25  and  he  would  have  made  a  net  profit  of 
2r(  cents  instead  of  13J^  cents — just  twice  as 
much. 


How  to  get  the  business  of  a  new  physician  who  has  just  located  in  town— papers  on  this  topic 
will  be  published  next  month. 
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A  Winter  Fountain  Favorite 


By  A  Staff  Writer 


Dispensers  in  charge  of  some  of  our  leading 
American  fountains  insist  that  the  production 
of  hot  fudge  dressings  is  not  so  much  a  matter 
of  formula  as  of  manipulation. 

Considerable  practice  may  be  required  before 
a  satisfactory  product  results;  and  unless  the 
soda  fountain  operator  is  willing  to  experiment 
with  a  few  preliminary  batches,  he  had  better 
keep  away  altogether — or  else  buy  his  dress- 
ings already  prepared. 

Hot  fudge  dressings  are  syrups,  or  sauces, 
intended  for  pouring  over  ice  cream.  They 
differ  from  the  ordinary  cold  dressings  in  that 
they  are  thicker  and  heavier  and  that  they  must 
be  cooked  for  a  longer  period  of  time. 

When  the  hot  fudge  is  poured  over  ice  cream 
it  thickens  still  more  and  assumes  a  consistency 
that  partly  resembles  taffy  and  partly  fondant. 
But  it  is  neither  taffy  nor  fondant ;  it  is,  if 
properly  made,  an  intermediate  product — 
"fudge." 

As  is  the  case  with  various  other  kinds  of 
fountain  confections,  the  flavor  in  hot  fudge 
dressings  that  appeals  to  the  greatest  number 
of  patrons  is  chocolate.  Various  formulas 
have  been  suggested,  but  in  order  to  present  to 
Bulletin  readers  only  such  combinations  as 
have  made  good  in  actual  practice,  the  follow- 
ing have  been  obtained  from  dispensers  in 
charge  of  some  of  the  largest  and  busiest  foun- 
tains in  Detroit. 

Formulas  Numbers  1  and  2  are  supplied  by 
B.  J.  Johnson,  who  directs  the  soda  fountain 
in  the  E.  C.  Kinsel  store. 

Hot  Chocolate  Fudge  No.  I. 

Sugar  3  pounds. 

Cocoa 12  ounces. 

Water 1  pint. 

Cream  (20  per  cent) 1  quart. 

Mix  the  sugar  and  cocoa  intimately  and  add  the 
water  gradually,  stirring  until  a  uniform  mixture  ia 
obtained.  Place  the  mi^itute  in  a  copper  or  enamel- 
ware  pan  and  bring  to  a  boil.  Then  add  the  cream, 
bring  to  a  boil  again,  and  continue  the  heat  until  the 
miirture  assumes  the  proper  consistency.  Remove  now 
{rom  the  fire  and  stir  in  4  fluidrachms  of  vanilla  ex- 
tract. Finally,  place  the  finished  fudge  in  a  water-bath, 
so  that  it  may  be  kept  at  the  desired  temperature. 

The  only  difficulty  that  will  be  encountered 
in  following  these  directions  is  that  of  deciding 
when  to  stop  the  second  boiling.     This  can  be 


determined  only  by  experimentation.  If  a 
little  of  the  hot  dressing  when  poured  over  a 
small  quantity  of  ice  cream  congeals  and  pro- 
duces a  "fudge,"  the  heat  should  be  discon- 
tinued. If  the  dressing  remains  in  a  fluid 
state,  more  boiling  is  necessary. 

If  the  mixture  is  found  to  be  too  thick,  it 
may  be  diluted  by  the  addition  of  a  little  milk 
or  thin  cream. 

Hoi  Chocolate  Fudge  No.  II, 

Cocoa  1  pound. 

Sugar 8  ounces. 

Butter  4  ounces. 

Milk 8  fluidonnces. 

Put  the  milk  into  a  copper  or  agateware  pan  of  the 
double-boiler  type,  add  the  cocoa  and  the  sugar  (previ- 
ously mixed  together),  and  lastly  add  the  butta*.  Brint; 
a  boil,  and  continue  the  heat  until  the 
thickens.  Remove  from  the  fire  and  stir  in  ^ 
ounce  of  vanilla  extract. 

A  chocolate  fudge  containing  milk  may  be 
made  according  to  the  following  formula, 
which  is  contributed  by  Bob  H.  White,  who 
supervises  one  of  the  Detroit  Liggett  foun- 
tains '. 

Hot  Chocolate  Fudge  No.  III. 

Sugar 8  pounds. 

Milk 2  quarts. 

Make  a  uniform  mixture  of  the  cocoa  and  the  sugar. 
Pour  the  milk  into  this  mixture  a  little  at  a  time  and 
triturate  until  a  smooth  paste  results.  Then  place  the 
mixttire  over  the  fire  and  cook  until  the  dressing  ac- 
quires the  right  consistency. 

A  formula  recommended  by  F.  L.  Dolsen, 
who  has  charge  of  the  fountain  in  another  of 
the  Detroit  Liggett  stores,  is  as  follows: 
Hot  Chocolate  Fudge  No.  IV. 

Granulated  sugar 7  pounds. 

Cocoa 2J4  pounds. 

Water 3  quarts. 

Heavy  cream  (40  per  cent) 1  quart. 

Mix  the  sugar  and  cocoa  together,  stir  in  the  water 
and  cream  (previously  mixed  together),  and  put  the 
(contained  in  a  copper  kettle)  on  the  fire.  Beat 
I  a  wire  whipper  until  good  and  smooth, 
and  then  stir  continuously  to  avoid  scorching.  CookinK 
should  be  continued  until  the  smooth  mixture  begins  to 
thicken. 

Next  in  popularity  to  chocolate  as  a  fudge 
flavor  comes  butter-scotch,  and  Mr.  White  savs 
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that  the  following  formula  is  more  than  satis- 
factory : 

Hoi  Bulierscotck  Fudge. 

Sweet  cream 1  quart. 

Butter I  pound. 

Sugar 4^  pounds. 

.  Put  the  ingredients  in  a  double  boiler  (or  steam 
kettle)  and  bring  to  a  boil,  stirring  constantly  and  in 
one  direction  to  avoid  scorching.  The  heat  should  be 
continued  until  the  mixture  thickens. 

Hot  caramel  fudge  is  another  splendid  sell- 
er— if  it  is  properly  prepared.  Considerable 
care  must  be  taken  in  its  manufacture,  and  only 
by  following  directions  closely  can  a  successful 
product  be  made.  Mr.  Dolsen  uses  this 
formula : 

Hot  Caramel  Fudge. 

Sugar 12  pounds. 

Glucose 14  pounds. 

Cream  (20  per  cent) 2  quarts. 

Milk 2  quarts. 

Water 2  quarts. 

Mix  the  sugar,  glucose,  and  water,  and  beat  the  mix- 
ture up  to  240°  F.  A  thermometer  should  be  used  to 
ascertain  the  temperature.  The  cream  should  then  be 
added  very  slowly,  so  that  the  temperature  of  the  mix- 
ture will  never  fall  more  than  a  degree  or  two  below 
240.  When  the  cream  has  been  added  and  the  mixture 
has  turned  brown,  remove  from  the  fire.  The  milk 
-should  then  be  stirred  in  slowly,  and  more  or  less  may 
be  used,  depending  on  the  thickness  of  the  fudge. 

Hot  maple  fudge,  which  is  a  big  seller  in 
Eastern  cities,  may  be  made  according  to  this 
formula ; 

Hot  Maple  Fudge. 

Maple  sugar 1  pound. 

Brown  sugar 1  pound. 

Rich  miOc 1  pint. 

Butter 2  oimces. 

Salt 5  grains. 

Vanilla  extract 1  fiuidrachm. 

First  break  or  crush  the  maple  sugar  into  very  small 
pieces;  then  add  to  it  the  brown  sugar  and  the  milk. 
Place  the  mixture  in  a  double  boiler  and,  after  bringing 
it  to  a  bwl,  add  the  butter  and  the  salt.  Boil  until  the 
mixture  nearly  "candies"-~that  is,  until  it  is  a  very 
thick,  heavy,  ropy  mass.  Then  remove  from  the  fire 
and  stir  in  the  vanilla  extract 

After  the  fudge  has  been  made  the  question 
as  to  what  constitutes  the  best  way  to  keep  it 
arises.  It  must  be  kept  warm,  and  for  this 
purpose  a  water  bath  or  steam  bath  is  what  is 
needed.  In  small  stores  a  chafing  dish  will 
answer  very  well. 


The  fudge  should  be  kept  at  a  temperature 
high  enough  to  insure  its  being  in  an  easy-to- 
pour  state,  yet  not  hot  enough  to  cause  it  to 
"sugar"  after  standing  a  few  hours. 

Not  more  than  a  day's  supply  of  any  dress- 
ing should  be  made  up  at  any  one  time.  Pro- 
longed standing  is  likely  to  cause  the  milk  or 
cream  present  to  become  affected. 

Fudge  sundaes  should  be  served  in  silver 
dishes,  preferably,  for  the  attractive'  appear- 
ance thus  created  makes  it  easier  to  get  the  15 
cents  which  every  fudge  confection  should 
command.  If  a  sprinkling  of  nuts  is  asked 
for,  an  extra  5  cents  should  be  added. 

A  whole  cherry  placed  on  the  apex  of  the 
ice  cream  adds  little  to  the  cost  but  a  great 
deal  to  the  artistic  appearance  of  the  con- 
fection. And  it  makes  it  a  whole  lot  easier  for 
the  druggist  to  ask  for  and  get  the  better  price,' 

When  serving  a  hoffudge  sundae  the  dress- 
ing should  not  be  poured  over  the  ice  cream 
until  just  before  placing  it  in  front  of  the 
customer.  Some  stores,  indeed,  serve  the 
dressing  in  a  separate  pitcher,  a  practice  which 
allows  the  customer  to  mix  the  sundae  as  he 
wishes. 

In  cleaning  fudge  dishes,  one  point  should 
be  kept  constantly  in  mind:  the  dishes  should 
go  into  hot  water  as  soon  as  possible  after  they 
are  emptied.  The  action  of  the  water  prevents 
the  fudge  from  caking  to  the  dish  and  makes 
washing  decidedly  easier. 

The  Serving  of  Phosi^tes. 

"Phosphates"  are  served  "solid" — i.e.,  with- 
out foam,  says  the  Pacific  Drug  Review.  The 
proper  method  is  to  draw  an  8-ounce  glass 
seven-eighths  full  (within  about  ^  inch  of  the 
top)  of  carbonated,  water,  then  fill  the 
glass  with  syrup,  about  1  fluidounce,  adding 
1  or  2  fluidrachms  of  solution  of  acid  phos- 
phates, and  stirring  with  a  spoon.  The  syrup 
employed  must  be  the  one  corresponding  with 
the  phosphate,  orange  syrup  for  orange  phos- 
phate, etc.  The  "phosphate"  may  be  kept  in  a 
bottle  and  the  proper  quantity  measured  into 
a  small  graduate,  or  it  may  be  kept  in  a  bottle 
with  a  squirt  top,  the  proper  amoimt  of  5olu> 
tion  to  be  dashed  into  the  syrup. 


Our  Special  Spring  Numbers  begin  next  month. 
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Our  System  of  Accounting* 


By  Walter  Engard 

London,  Ohio 


We,  like  the  great  majority  of  retail  mer- 
chants, had  been  doing  business  for  a  number 
of  years  without  an  accurate  system  of  ac- 
counting. Our  trade  had  been  increasing  very 
rapidly  and  we  did  not  feel  that  we  were  get- 
ting tiie  net  profit  a  business  the  size  of  ours 
should  yield. 

In  a  word,  we  felt  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing wrong  somewhere,  and  that  in  order  to 
correct  the  fault  it  was  up  to  us  to  turn  over  a 
new  leaf. 

Thus  began  our  hunt  for  a  system  which 
we  could  put  to  work  in  our  store.  But  it  was 
a  discouraging  search ;  we  were  unable  to  find 
a  system  that  would  give  us  the  information 
we  thought  necessary.  Still  determined,  how- 
ever, to  revolutionize  our  methods,  we  began 
to  work  out  one  of  our  own;  and  after  a  great 
deal  of  thought  and  study  on  this  matter,  we 
have  finally  evolved  one  which  we  find  very 
satisfactory. 

THREE    SPECIAL    FORMS. 

The  backbone  of  this  system  is  composed  of 
three  forms,  specially  ruled,  32  by  14  inches. 
They  are  ruled  on  both  sides,  and  each  page 
will  accommodate  the  record  of  the  business 
for  two  months,  space  enough  in  the  center 
being  provided  for  folding  and  binding.  Thirty 
of  each  of  these  forms,  or  90  altogether,  are 
lx>und,  thus  furnishing  a  five-year  record  of 
our  business  without  changing  books.  This 
system  requires  the  use  of  only  one  book,  as 
against  the  four  advocated  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  in  their  system  for  the 
retail  merchant. 

In  addition  to  this  book,  we  also  have  four 
cards  which  we  use  in  connection  with  the 
daily  record  sheets:  a  stock  ticket;  a  purchas- 
ing ticket;  a  paid-out  ticket;  and  a  loss  and 
gain  ticket. 

The  "stock"  ticket  is  used  to  record  every 
article  purchased  through  the  regular  chan- 
nels of  supplies.  We  enter  the  name  of  the 
article  purchased,  from  whom  purchased, 
quantity,  the  date,  the  cost,  the  selling  price, 
the  profit,  and  the  per  cent  of  profit.  There 
is  also  a  space  provided  at  the  bottom   for 

•From  the  Druggist^  Circular. 


"remarks."  In  entering  the  cost,  selling  price, 
and  profit,  the  entire  amount  is  entered;  that 
is,  if  we  are  entering  an  article  which  cost  us 
$15.00  a  dozen  and  is  to  be  retailed  at  $1.75 
each,  and  there  are  5  dozen  in  the  lot,  the 
entry  will  run  thus:  Cost,  $75;  selling  price, 
$105.00;  profit,  $30.00;  per  cent.  28  4/7. 
(These  figures  are  for  illustration  purposes 
only. ) 

Every  article  is  entered  upon  a  stock  ticket 
just  as  soon  as  the  invoice  is  received  and 
O.K.'d  by  the  stock-keeper. 

The  "purchasing"  ticket  is  used  to  record 
every  purchase  that  is  not  made  through  the 
regular  channels  of  supplies.  For  instance, 
suppose  we  offer  our  customers  some  special 
service;  offer  to  get  for  them  some  articles  in 
our  line  which  we  do  not  carry  in  stock.  The 
purchasing  ticket  is  used  to  record  this  pur- 
chase. 

These  tickets  are  the  same  as  the  stock  tick- 
ets, with  the  exception  that  they  read  "For 
Whom  Purchased"  instead  of  "From  Whom 
Purchased."  They  are  also  a  different  color — 
this  because  they  are  filed  with  the  stock  tickets 
and  a  distinctive  difference  in  appearance  helps 
us  to  more  readily  find  them  if  it  is  ever 
necessary  to  refer  to  a  purchase  of  this  sort. 

The  "paid-out"  ticket  is  used  to  record  every 
cent  that  we  have  to  part  with  for  expenses. 
It  is  filled  out  with  the  name  of  the  person 
paying  the  money,  what  expense  account  it  is 
to  be  charged  to  is  designated,  the  date  is 
afHxed,  the  amount  stated,  and  the  articles  or 
service  for  which  the  money  is  spent  is  named. 

\  PERFECT  RECORD. 

These  tickets  are  deposited  in  the  register 
and  each  evening  they  are  gathered  up  and 
charged  to  the  expense  account  as  provided 
for  in  our  "Daily  Record  of  Expoises."  This 
gives  us  a  perfect  and  a  comprehensive  record. 
It  also  tends  to  eliminate  the  useless  expendi- 
ture of  the  store  money  by  the  clerks,  for  they 
must  make  out  a  ticket  every  time  they  pay 
out  money,  even  though  it  be  merely  one  cent. 
Oftentimes,  where  the  clerks  have  the  author- 
ity to  pay  out  money  for  necessary  things 
needed  at  the  store,  suclir.i^s paper,  tacks,  soap,' 
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or  other  items  that  bob  up  more  or  less,  they 
overdo  the  thing.  If  they  are  required  to 
make  out  a  record  each  time,  they  are  much 
more  inclined  to  be  careful. 

The  "loss  and  gain"  ticket  is  used  to  record 
every  loss  and  gain  that  may  occur.  These 
tickets  are  printed  on  light-weight  paper  and 
put  up  in  padded  form.  Each  clerk  carries  a 
l>ackage  of  them  with  him  at  all  times,  and 


entered  in  the  correct  column  provided  in  the 
"Daily  Record  of  Losses  and  Gains." 

In  entering  a  loss  or  gain,  the  ticket  is  filled 
out  with  the  name  of  the  article  upon  which 
has  been  either  a  loss  or  a  gain ;  the  quantity ; 
the  date;  the  cause;  the  regular  selling  price; 
the  amount  received,  if  any;  and  the  amount 
of  loss  or  gain,  as  the  case  may  be — always 
drawing  a  line  through  the  word  "Gain"  if 
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is  required  to  make  out  a  ticket  for  every  loss 
or  gain  occurring  with  him  during  the  day. 

Losses  will  occur  through  depreciation, 
spoiled  or  damaged  goods,  through  reductions 
made  for  a  special  sale,  or  for  reductions  made 
to  parties  making  large  purchases,  etc.  Gains 
occur  through  the  advance  in  price  of  some 
articles  .liscotmts,  rebates,  etc.,  and  the  sale 
of  boxes,  etc. 

Articles  such  as  the  latter,  costing  the  store 
nothing,  should  be  recorded  as  a  gain  when 
sold  for  any  amount 

All  goods  are  entered  on  the  stock  ticket  at 
the  regular  price  at  the  time  they  are  received, 
and  should  they  be  sold  for  a  less  figure,  or 
for  a  greater  figure,  the  fact  should  be  recorded 
as  a  loss  or  a  gain,  as  the  case  may  be.  These 
tickets  are  deposited  in  a  box  provided  for  that 
purp'ise,  are  gathered  up  each  evening  and 


recording  a  loss,  and  vice  versa  if  recording 
a  gain, 

SELLING  PRICE  THE  BASIS. 

The  regular  selling  price  is  always  recorded 
and  not  the  cost ;  for  every  article  that  comes 
into  the  store  as  an  article  of  merchandise  has 
been  entered  upon  a  stock  ticket  to  be  sold  at 
the  retail  price  prevailing  at  the  time  it  was 
received,  and  it  is  upon  the  selling  price  we 
must  base  our  losses  and  gains.  This  will  be 
made  clear  when  we  get  farther  into  the  work- 
ing of  this  system. 

The  "stock"  tickets  are  a  great  help  in  buy- 
ing. They  are  filed  alphabetically  and  can  be 
very  easily  referred  to  when  we  want  to  place 
an  order ;  by  referring  to  them  we  can  tell  the 
exact  quantity  of  an  article  we  have  sold  dur- 
ing a  certain  period  and  order  accordingly, 
thereby  eliminating  the  <1^gef[O^^0l(t\)cji(^ 
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In  case  we  have  been  overstocked  on  some 
articles,  and  have  been  forced  to  sell  a  part  of 
the  stock  at  a  reduced  price  in  order  to  clean 
up,  the  "loss"  ticket  which  was  made  out  for 
this  reduction  in  price  is  filed  with  the  "stock" 
ticket  recording  this  purchase,  and  when  plac- 
ing an  order  for  that  particular  article  at  some 
future  date,  the  presence  of  that  loss  ticket 
makes  it  easy  for  us  to  exercise  a  little  caution. 

These  "stock"  tickets  also  keep  us  posted 
as  to  where  we  can  buy  to  the  best  advantage. 
We  can  very  easily  tell  from  which  firm  we 


Daily  rteerti  HektU. 
were  able  to  get  the  best  prices,  etc.  They  also 
show  us  whether  the  article  was  satisfactory  or 
not.  When  an  article  proves  acceptable  to  our 
trade,  this  fact  is  recorded  in  the  space  re- 
served for  "remarks"  and  such  article  or  line 
is  given  first  consideration  when  re-ordering. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  should  Simon's  thumbs 
point  downward  that  particular  hne  or  article 
.'Jetties  of  its  own  weight  into  its  proper  place 
in  our  business — or  out  of  it. 

THE  BIG  BOOK  DESCRIBED. 
With    our    "Daily   Record   of    Sales,    Pur- 
chases, Cash  on   Hand,   Bank  Account,  Ac- 
counts Payable  and  Accounts  Receivable."  we 
know  just  how  our  bu.siness  stands  at  the  end 


of  each  day.  In  starting  a  new  page  in  this 
system  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  of  each 
month,  we  carry  forward  in  the  line  marked 
"Balance  brought  forward"  the  different 
amounts  which  we  wish  to  carry  forward  from 
the  month  preceding. 

Sales  and  purchases,  however,  are  never 
carried  forward  from  one  month  to  the  next, 
but  are  only  carried  to  the  end  of  the  month. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  the  Sales  of  each  month 
are  added  together,  giving  us  the  total  amount 
of  sales  for  the  year ;  likewise  the  total 
purchases  are  added,  giving  us  the  total 
amount  of  merchandise  purchased  during  the 
year.  But  the  balance  of  cash  on  hand  (cash 
in  the  cash  drawer)  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month  is  carried  forward;  also  the  balance  in 
bank,  balance  of  accounts  payable  and  ac- 
counts receivable. 

If  the  month  comes  in  on  Tuesday,  we  start 
with  the  first  line  marked  Tuesday,  and  go  on 
down  the  page. 

CASH  AND  CREDIT  SALES. 

Under  the  heading  of  "Sales"  the  cash  sales 
are  recorded  daily  in  the  cash  column  as  they 
are  taken  from  the  cash  register  reading  each 
evening.  The  credit  sales  are  recorded  in  the 
credit  sales  column,  as  they  are  taken  from 
the  charge  slips,  which  are  made  out  for  every 
charge  sale. 

This  gives  us  the  amount  of  both  the  cash 
and  credit  sales  for  each  day.  When  these  two 
amounts  are  added  together  and  entered  in  the 
total  sales  column,  they  give  us  the  total 
amount  of  business  done  on  that  particular 
day. 

These  figures  are  totaled  at  the  end  of  eadi 
week,  and  entered  on  the  line  marked  "Total 
ft)r  Week,"  thus  showing  us  the  total  for  each 
week.  Then  there  is  a  grand  total  for  the 
month,  which  is  set  down  on  the  line  marked 
"Total  for  Month." 

Under  the  heading  "Purchases"  all  cash 
purchases  are  entered  in  the  column  for  that 
purpose.  When  merchandise  is  paid  for  by 
cash  it  is  entered  on  one  of  the  purchasing 
tickets  and  put  in  the  register,  and  each  even- 
ing these  tickets  are  taken  out  and  entered  in 
the  cash  purchase  column.  The  credit  pur- 
chases are  made  through  the  regular  channels 
of  supplies  and  paid  for  by  check  when  due; 
and  they  are  recorded  on  the  stock  tickets  and 
added  together  each  evening  and  entered  in  (he 
credit  purchase  column.    The  cash  and  credit 
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purchases  are  then  added  together  and  set 
down  in  tlie  total  purchase  column.  Purchases 
are  totaled  at  the  end  of  each  week  and  month 
the  same  as  with  the  sales,  thus  giving  us  the 
total  amount  of  goods  purchased  during  the 
year. 

Under  the  heading  of  "Cash  on  Hand"  is 
recorded  the  amount  received  on  accounts,  as 
shown  by  the  register,  in  the  "Rec'd  on  Acct." 
column.  The  total  amount  of  cash  received 
for  the  day  (both  the  amount  received  on  ac- 
counts and  the  cash  sales)  is  entered  in  the 
"Total  Cash  Received"  column.  The  amount 
deposited  in  the  bank  each  day  is  entered  in 
the  "Amt.  Deposited  in  Bank"  column,  and  the 
total  amount  paid  out  for  expenses,  cash  pur- 
chases, etc.,  is  entered  in  the  "Total  Amount 
Paid  Out"  column ;  then  the  total  amount  of 
cash  received  is  added  to  the  balance  cash  on 
hand  of  the  preceding  day  and,  after  deduct- 
ing the  amount  paid  out  and  adding  the 
amount  of  cash  on  hand,  gives  us  the  total 
amount  of  cash  with  which  we  shall  start  busi- 
ness the  next  day. 

Under  the  heading  "Bank  Account"  is 
recorded  the  amount  deposited  that  day,  also 
the  amount  withdrawn,  each  in  the  column  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose.  By  adding  the  amount 
deposited  to  the  balance  in  bank  on  the  pre- 
ceding day  and  from  that  amoimt  deducting 
the  amount  withdrawn,  we  get  the  total 
amount  remaining  in  the  bank  which  is  entered 
in  the  column  "Balance  in  Bank."  This  keeps 
us  informed  as  to  just  how  we  stand  each  day 
in  regard  to  our  bank  account. 

Under  the  heading  "Accounts  Payable"  is 
entered  the  amount  of  credit  purchases,  as 
recorded  in  the  Credit  Purchase  column  for 
that  day ;  also  what  has  been  paid  on  accounts, 
as  shown  by  the  check  stubs.  By  adding  the 
amotmt  of  credit  purchases  for  the  day  to  the 
balance  of  accounts  payable  for  the  preceding 
day  and  then  deducting  the  amount  paid  out, 
we  get  the  balance  payable ;  and  this  is  entered 
in  the  "Balance  Accounts  Payable"  column. 
We  know  at  the  end  of  each  day  just  what  we 
owe. 

WHAT    CUSTOMERS    OWE    US. 

A  glance  at  our  record  of  "Accounts  Receiv- 
able" will  show  us  just  how  much  we  have  out 
on  the  books  at  the  end  of  each  day.  By 
entering  the  amount  of  credit  sales  and  adding 
this  amount  to  the  balance  of  accounts  receiv- 
able for  the  day  before,  and  then  deducting  the 


amount  received  on  accotmts,  we  get  the  total 
amount  due  us  at  the  end  of  every  day.  We 
are  able  to  know  each  day  whether  we  are 
allowing  our  book  accounts  to  grow  too  large. 

With  our  "Daily  Record  of  Expenses, 
Losses,  and  Gains"  we  are  able  to  keep  an 
accurate  record  of  all  expenses,  etc.  Under 
the  heading  of  "Expenses"  we  have  nine  sepa- 
rate subdivisions,  thus  keeping  us  posted  on 
just  what  we  are  spending  our  money  for,  and 
also  on  just  how  much  we  are  spending  for 
each  individual  purpose.  Should  any  one  cer- 
tain expense  grow  larger  than  we  think  it 
should  be,  we  know  about  it  and  can  then  try 
to  retrench. 

Under  the  heading  of  "Losses"  all  such 
items  are  recorded,  as  shown  by  the  loss 
tickets,  each  day.  Under  the  heading  of 
"Gains"  all  gains  are  entered,  as  shown  by  the 
gain  tickets,  each  day. 

By  the  use  of  our  "Daily  Record  of  Stock" 
we  are  able  to  know  just  what  our  per  cent  oi 
gross  profit  is  averaging,  and  what  the  rettiil 
value  of  our  stock  is  each  day. 

AN  INVENTORY  TAKEN. 

In  starting  this  system  we  first  took  an  in- 
ventory, getting  both  the  cost  and  retail  price 
of  the  goods  on  hand.  The  cost,  as  shown  by 
the  inventory,  was  entered  in  the  "Total  Cost" 
column  under  the  heading  "Cost"  on  the  line 
marked  "Balance  Forward."  The  retail  price 
was  entered  in  the  column  "Total  Selling 
Price"  under  the  heading  of  "Selling  Price"  on 
the  line  marked  "Balance  Forward." 

Each  day  the  cost  and  retail  price  of  all  pur- 
chases is  taken  from  the  "Stock  and  Purchas- 
ing" tickets  and  entered  in  the  column  marked 
"Purchases";  the  cost  of  purchases  under  the 
heading  "Cost,"  and  the  retail  price  under  the 
heading  "Selling  Price."  These  amounts  are 
added  to  the  total  amount  for  the  preceding 
day,  entered  in  the  total  amount  column  pro- 
vided under  both  headings,  and  the  total 
amount  is  carried  forward  every  day  until  the 
time  of  the  next  inventory.  We  take  inven 
tory  every  four  months,  and  this  amount  is 
carried  forward  until  that  time. 

When  totaled  for  the  four  months,  we  then 
have  the  cost  of  all  merchandise  purchased 
during  that  time,  including  stock  on  hand  at 
the  beginning  of  the  four  months'  period ;  also 
the  amount  that  stock  should  have  brought  us 
had  it  all  been  sold  and  sold  at  the  price  entered 
on  the  stock  ticket  when  it  was  I 
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When  we  take  our  second  inventory  at  the 
end  of  the  four  months  (taking  both  the  cost 
and  the  retail  price,  as  before)  and  subtract 
the  cost  of  goods  now  on  hand  from  the  total 
amount  as  shown  by  the  "Total  Cost"  column, 
we  have  the  exact  cost  of  the  merchandise  sold 
during  the  four  months.  Then,  by  subtracting 
the  entire  retail  price  of  stock  on  hand  from 
the  amount  as  shown  by  the  total  selhng  price 
column,  we  get  the  amoimt  the  goods  should 
have  sold  for ;  and  this  amount,  plus  the  gains 
and  minus  the  losses,  should  equal  the  total 
amount  of  sales  for  the  four  months. 

The  difference  between  the  cost  of  merchan- 
dise sold  and  the  selling  price  which  the  goods 
shouhl  have  brought,  plus  the  gains  and  minus 
all  losses  and  expenses,  should  give  us  the  ac- 
tual net  profit  for  the  four  months.  If  this 
amount  does  not  correspond  with  the  actual 
net  profit  then  there  have  been  mistakes  or 
oversights.  If  it  should  be  larger  than  the 
amount  we  actually  received,  then  the  differ- 
ence occurs  through  forgotten  charges  or 
stolen  gootls.  These  figures  should  and  will 
correspond  if  e^-erything  is  right. 

In  taking  inventory,  all  goods  are  put  down 
at  what  they  actually  cost,  not  at  their  market 
value ;  for  all  advances  and  declines  have  been 
entered  as  losses  or  gains,  as  the  case  may 
have  been. 

■      OUR  DAILY  fiROSS  PROFIT. 

You  will  also  notice  that  our  system  will 
show  us  just  what  our  per  cent  of  gross  profit 
is  running  each  day.  This  is  done  by  entering 
under  the  heading  of  "Gross  Profit"  the  total 
cost  as  shown  in  the  "total  selling-price" 
column,  and  then  subtracting  the  cost  from  the 
selling  prices.  This  amount  is  entered  in  the 
"Gross  Profit"  column.  It  represents  the  total 
gross  profit  that  will  be  made  on  all  goods  pur- 
chased to  date,  including  the  goods  on  hand  at 
the  beginning  of  the  period.  Dividing  the 
amount  of  gross  profit  by  the  total  selling  price 
will  give  us  the  per  cent  of  gross  profit  as  it  is 
running  from  day  to  day. 

By  this  system  we  are  able  to  set  a  figure 
which  we  wish  to  represent  our  per  cent  of 
gross  profit,  and  we  can  tell  each  day  just  how 
near  we  are  coming  to  it.  Should  our  per  cent 
of  gross  profit  drop  below  the  figure  set,  by 
putting  special  effort  back  of  the  more  profit- 
able articles  we  can  bring  it  back  to  normal. 

With  this  system  we  also  can  tell  the  retail 
value  of  our  stock  at  the  end  of  each  day.     In 


the  column  marked  "Selling  Price  of  Stock," 
under  the  heading  "Stock  on  Hand,"  is  entered 
the  total  selling  price  (as  shown  by  the  total 
selling  column  imder  heading  "selling  price") 
plus  the  gains  and  minus  the  losses.  In  the 
column  marked  "Sales"  is  entered  the  total 
sales  for  the  day,  and  then  this  amount  (total 
sales)  is  subtracted  from  the  amount  in  the 
preceding  column,  giving  us  the  retail  value 
of  st<Kk  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  day.  This 
is  entered  in  the  column  marked  "Balance 
Stock  on  Hand,"  keeping  us  posted  on  the 
value  of  our  stock  from  day  to  day. 

APPROXIMATE     VALUE     OF     STOCK, 

To  find  the  approximate  value  of  that  stock 
at  cost,  we  take  the  per  cent  of  gross  profit,  as 
shiiwn  in  the  "Percent  Column,"  and  deduct 
this  amount  from  the  balance  of  stock  on  hand, 
and  this  will  give  us  the  approximate  value  at 
cost. 

To  illustrate,  let  us  say  that  our  stock  record 
shows  us  that  the  retail  value  of  our  stock 
to-day  is  $15,000,  and  that  our  per  cent  of 
profit  is  running  ZZy^  per  cent  of  $15,000, 
which  is  $5000.  Deducting  $5000  from  $15,- 
000,  we  find  that  the  approximate  value  at 
cost  is  $10,000. 

Under  the  heading  "Net  Profit"  we  enter  the 
amount  of  gross  profit  as  shown  by  the  gross 
profit  column,  and  the  total  amount  of  losses 
and  expenses;  and  then  this  amount  is  sub- 
tracted from  the  total  gross  profit,  and  the 
remainder  is  entered  in  the  column  marked 
"Balance  Gross  Profit." 

In  the  next  column  is  entered  the  total  gains, 
and  this  is  added  to  the  balance  gross  profit 
and  entered  in  the  net  profit  column ;  and  the 
latter  amount  represents  the  net  profit  that 
should  have  been  made  on  all  goods  purchased 
to  date,  including  goods  on  hand  at  the  time  of 
starting. 

The  net  profit  as  carried  forward  each  day 
does  not  represent  the  net  profit  for  that  day 
nor  up  to  that  time,  for  we  may  have  been 
selling  the  more  profitable  articles.  It  is 
merely  carried  forward  as  a  record. 

This  system  may  seem  rather  complicated  at 
first  glance,  but  it  is  very  simple  and  easily 
operated  when  thoroughly  understood.  It  gives 
us  every  detail  of  our  business  without  very 
great  effort,  and  is,  it  seems  to  us,  a  fairly 
accurate  form. 

The  merchant  who  is  running  his  business 
without  a  system  of  accounting  ^ 
very  serious  mistake. 


The  Heathen  Chinee— His  Drugs 


By  B.  Skou, 

Manila,  P.  I. 


In  the  Chinese  pharmacy  or  herb  shop  more 
than  300  crude  drugs  are  sold,  the  majority  of 
which  are  of  vegetable  origin  and  native 
growth.  Animal  and  mineral  drugs,  however, 
are  used  to  a  considerable  extent,  dried  lizards, 
toad  skins,  and  pickled  snakes  being  favorites 
in  the  former  class,  while  ground  pearls,  rocks, 
and  sea-shells  constitute  the  reliables  in  the  lat- 
ter category. 

A  famous  specific  for  diarrhea  prescribed 
extensively  by  the  doctors  on  the  China  coast 
is  strictly  a  Chinese  idea  and  consists  of  finely 
ground  sea-shells  flavored  with  peppermint. 

A  medical  student  at  the  University  of 
Hongkong  told  me  that  his  sister  had  suffered 
from  a  disease  which  the  European  doctors 
could  not  cure.  As  a  last  resort  she  sought  the 
help  of  a  Chinese-trained  doctor,  who  pre- 
scribed a  diet  consisting  of  boiled  rice  and  dried 
lizards.    The  treatment  cured  her  promptly. 

The  skin  of  the  horned  toad  is  highly  prized 
in  dropsy;  its  activity  is  due  to  a  substance 
called  bufagin. 

The  spirit  in  which  poisonous  snakes  are 
pickled  whole  is  used  successfully  as  an  ex- 
ternal remedy  for  rheumatism;  in  obstinate 
cases  it  is  given  internally  in  1-Cc.  doses.  Such 
a  bottle  of  snake  and  juice  costs  $5.00,  Mexi- 
can currency,  in  Canton,  China,  and  $2.50  in 
U.  S.  currency  in  San  Francisco.  At  a  store 
I  visited  in  the  latter  city  more  than  one  dozen 
rattlesnakes  are  sold  monthly. 

ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  A  TEASPOONFUL. 

A  Chinese  doctor  in  CaUfomia  conducts  a 
steady  and  lucrative  trade  in  a  carmine-red 
powder  which  he  sells  in  lots  of  one  teaspoon- 
ful  for  $100  each.  It  is  said  to  cure  internal 
hemorrhage  where  everything  else  seems  to 
fail.  He  claims  the  powder  is  a  deposit  found 
in  a  river-bed  in  China. 

Animal  and  mineral  drugs,  however,  are  of 
but  small  importance  when  compared  with  the 
vegetable  materia  medica.  Chinese  doctors, 
who  have  been  trained  in  America  and  Europe, 
admit  that  the  native  herb  doctor  often  cures 
where  they  are  helpless,  and  that  he  possesses 


specific  remedies  for  prevailing  diseases  over 
which  modern  medicine  seems  to  have  no  in- 
fluence. 

Over  30  Chinese  herb  doctors  practice  in  the 
city  of  San  Francisco  alone.  E^ch  one  aver- 
ages more  than  20  patients  daily  and  receives 
$1.50  from  every  caller  for  prescribing  and 
suppl)'ing  medicine,  which  is  all  imported  from 
China.  The  majority  of  the  patients  are  not 
Chinese,  as  might  be  supposed,  but  Americans 
and  immigrated  Europeans. 

CHINESE  DOCTORS  IN    THIS   COUNTRY. 

Not  only  do  these  conditions  exist  in  San 
Francisco,  but  they  are  prevalent  to  a  certain 
extent  in  most  of  the  big  cities  of  the  United 
States. 

Chinese  doctors  in  America  are  not  regis- 
tered physicians,  and  their  practice,  therefore. 
is  not  considered  legal  by  the  medical  profes- 
sion. So  great  is  their  fame  sometimes,  how- 
ever, that  patients  will  go  to  the  inconvenience 
of  calling  on  them  secretly  through  back  doors 
and  unfrequented  alleys. 

Needless  to  say,  it  is  the  opinion  of  many 
people  that  nature  and  faith  play  important 
parts  in  the  cures  of  the  Chinese  medicine  man. 
Nevertheless,  it  must  be  conceded  that  his 
drugs  possess  certain  curative  values,  or  he 
would  not  be  able  to  hold  his  practice. 

According  to  American  standards  the  prin- 
cipal objection  to  Chinese  medicaments  is  their 
inconvenient  form;  to  prepare  the  strong 
decoctions,  in  which  form  they  are  mostly 
used,  requires  long  boiling  with  much  water. 
Such  a  method  takes  considerable  time  aud 
produces  bulky,  unstable  preparations. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  Chinese  ma- 
teria medica  offers  a  most  fascinating  and 
promising  field — a  chance  for  American  inves- 
tigators to  enrich  the  world  with  a  line  of  new 
drugs. 

With  the  expurgation  of  the  obsolete  and 
valueless  in  our  own  materia  medica  and  the 
selection  of  the  useful  in  the  Oriental  we 
might  effect  a  combination  which  would  be  of 
benefit  to  the  Occident  as  well  as  to  the  Orient. 


Interviews  with  Successful  Druggists- 
Judge  &  Dolph 


By  Walter 

The  three  Judge  &  Dolph  stores,  St.  Louis, 
require  the  services  of  nearly  one  hundred  and 
fi(ty  employees. 

Each  employee  has  certain  definite  duties  to 
perform,  and  it  is  to  the  cooperative  work  of 
all  concerned  that  the  management  attributes 
much  of  its  success. 

The  three  establishments  are  handled  as  one. 
as  much  as  possible,  so  that  no  matter  in  which 
store  a  customer  happens  to  be  he  is  assured 
of  uniform  services  and  prices.  There  is  one 
general  manager,  one  man  who  directs  all 
three  fountains,  another  who  supervises  the 
cigar  counters,  a  fourth  who  is  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  the  prescription  departments, 
and  so  on. 

The  central  store  of  the  group  is  located  at 
515  Olive  Street,  in  the  midst  of  St.  Louis' 
busiest  district,  and  occupies  a  building  six 
stories  in  height.  Tiie  ground  floor,  of  course, 
is  devoted  to  the  store  proper,  while  the  re- 
maining floors  are  given  over  to  general  offices, 
stock-rooms,  and  IaI>oratories. 


M.  Chase 

Two  entire  floors  are  used  for  manufactur- 
ing. There  are  two  registered  pharmacists  in 
charge  who,  aided  by  half  a  dozen  competent 
assistants,  carry  out  the  manufacture  and  pack- 
aging of  many  items  sold  by  the  three  stores 
Numerous  pharmaceuticals  such  as  tinctures, 
elixirs,  wines,  syrups,  solutions,  powders,  oint- 
ments, suppositories,  and  the  like  are  manufac- 
tured at  the  central  store  laboratory  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  prescription  and  drug  depart- 
ments of  the  three  establishments. 

At  the  central  laboratory,  also,  a  full  line  of 
household  remedies,  including  Epsom  salt. 
Seidlitz  powders,  soda  bicarbonate,  various 
ointments,  liquid  preparations,  etc.,  are  put  up 
in  convenient  packages  in  order  to  facilitate 
rapid  handling  at  the  counters. 

DISTINCTIVE  LAHELS. 

All  packages  bearing  the  Judge  &  Dolph 
label  are  of  a  brown  color  so  that  wherever 
seen  the  distinctive  "brown  packagC'VJMingf  ^ 
the  seores  to  mind.  Digitized ^T^-jCTOfJle 
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This  same  color  scheme  is  carried  into  the 
prescription  department,  every  package  leav- 
ing there  having  on  it  the  brown  label.  Par- 
ticular care  is  taken  to  have  all  prescription 
packages  of  attractive  appearance.  For  in- 
stance, all  preparations  intended  to  be  dropped 
into  the  eyes  are  dispensed  in  hinged  boxes 
which  protect  the  bottle  and  dropper  from  con- 
tamination. The  directions  on  the  always- 
brown  label  are  typewritten.  A  rigid  system 
of  double  checking  prevails,  so  that  all  chttnces 
for  errors  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Because  of  their  location  in  the  shopping 
district,  the  three  soda  fountains  form  an  im- 
portant branch  of  the  business.  One  man  has 
direct  supervision  over  all  the  dispensers  and 
it  is  also  his  duty  to  look  after  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  various  syrups  and  ice  creams  used. 

Egg  and  maited  milk  drinks  are  particu- 
larly in  demand  to  supply  the  wants  of  shop- 
pers and  business  people  who  desire  a  quick 
yet  palatable  and  nutritious  lunch.  Such 
drinks  sell  for  15  and  20  cents  each,  and  as  the 
hurrying  customers  usually  stand  up  to  the 
counter,  the  trade  can  be  handled  most  expe- 
ditiously. 

Storage  eggs  have  no  place  in  Judge  & 
Dolph  stores;  every  egg  served  comes  direct 
from  a  farm  in  the  Missouri  Ozarks  within  a 


few  hours  from  the  time  it  is  laid.  Infertile 
eggs  only  are  used,  and  the  average  weekly 
consumption  in  the  Olive  Street  store  alone  is 
from  18  to  19  cases,  or  about  6500  eggs. 

CONTROLLED  BRANDS  PUSHED. 

The  cigar  department  is  another  big  fea- 
ture, controlled  brands  being  pushed  exten- 
sively. Like  the  other  major  divisions  of  the 
business,  it  is  up  to  one  man  to  see  that  sales 
reach  the  desired  volume.  A  large  assortment 
of  brands  is  carried,  but  special  efforts  are 
made  to  dispose  of  cigars  retailing  at  10  cents 
or  more  apiece.  Many  high-grade  cigars  are 
sold  in  box  lots,  this  part  of  the  business  hav- 
ing been  featured  extensively. 

Stock  for  the  various  stores  is  all  purchased 
at  the  central  store  and  distributed  from  the 
company's  warehouse.  To  make  it  easy  for 
the  managers  directly  in  charge  of  the  three 
stores  to  requisition  needed  stock,  special  order 
blanks,  similar  to  the  one  reproduced  else- 
where in  this  article,  are  employed. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  illustration,  there 
are  two  columns  at  the  left  of  the  page,  one 
headed  "Quantity  Sent,"  the  other  "Quantity 
Ordered."  In  making  up  his  order  the  man- 
ager places  in  the  second  column  the  amount 
of  the  article  he  desires.     When  the  order  is 
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brought  to  tlie  warehouse,  the  quantity  sent  is 
noted  in  the  first  column  so  that  the  store  man- 
ager can  see  at  a  glance  whether  or  not  his 
original  order  has  been  completely  filled.  It 
sometimes  happens,  of  course,  that  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  send  the  amount  specified, 
and  in  such  cases  the  value  of  the  first  column 
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is  manifest.  A  column  at  the  right  of  the  page 
indicates  from  what  source  the  "shorts"  are  to 
be  forthcoming. 

These  orders  are  made  out  in  duplicate,  both 
copies  being  sent  to  the  warehouse.  After  the 
order  is  handled,  one  copy  is  returned  to  the 
branch  manager  and  the  other  retained  by  the 
general  office.    By  this  simple  system  a  lot  of 


"red  tape"  is  eliminated  and  each  manager  gets 
back  his  original  order — not  a  copy  with  the 
possibility  of  mistakes. 

AUTO  DELIVERY. 

Deliveries  to  the  branches  are  made  by  auto 
trucks,  which  also  care  for  the  handling  of 
freight.  Auto  deliveries  and  special  messen- 
gers are  employed  to  take  packages  to  the 
homes  of  customers. 

Publicity  for  the  Judge  &  Dolph  stores  is 
secured  in  a  number  of  ways.  Newspaper 
space,  in  amounts  varying  from  a  hundred 
lines  to  a  full  page,  is  frequently  used  and  with 
good  results.  Instead,  however,  of  using  the 
greater  amount  of  space  for  week-end  specials, 
as  is  the  case  with  many  stores,  the  largest 
volume  of  advertising  is  done  during  the  first 
part  of  the  week.  The  reason  for  this,  accord- 
ing to  the  management,  is  that  trade  is  usually 
heaviest  on  Saturdays  and  that  the  advertising 
during  the  fore  part  of  the  week  does  much  to 
stimulate  business  at  that  time. 

Street-car  cards  are  used  with  good  result, 
as  are  also  large  billboards,  the  company  hav- 
ing over  125  of  the  latter  scattered  along  the 
roads  leading  into  St.  Louis. 

The  two  branch  stores  of  Judge  &  Dolph  are 
located  at  Seventh  and  Locust  Streets,  and 
Broadway  and  Washington  Street,  both  prom- 
inent down-town  locations. 


Making  Electrolyte  for  Automobilists 


By  Arthur  G.  Tracey 

Hampttead,  Md. 


Since  the  automobile  with  the  storage  start- 
ing and  lighting  system  has  come  into  general 
use,  it  gives  the  wide-awake  druggist  an  op- 
portunity to  annex  a  little  profit  by  making 
and  selling  Electrolyte. 

Old  Dobbin  now  being  almost  a  thing  of  the 
past  and  the  opportunity  for  mixing  flaxseed 
meal  and  sulphur  at  a  fair  profit  being  now 
laid  on  the  shelf,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
druggist  should  not  be  on  the  job  and  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  the  upkeep  of  the  modem 
means  of  "seeing  America." 

Nearly  all  of  the  local  garages  have  me- 
chanics who  work  upon  storage  batteries,  re- 
filling, recharging,  and  replacing  spilled  elec- 
trolyte; and  occasionally  cleaning  out  the  old 
solution  and  putting  in  new  altogether. 


It  falls  to  the  lot  of  some  one  to  supply  this 
electrolyte ;  and  here  is  where  the  druggist  may 
get  into  the  game. 

Electrolyte  is  a  mixture  of  chemically  pure 
sulphuric  acid  and  distilled  water  in  proper 
proportion  to  produce  a  certain  specific  gravity. 
The  gravity  generally  wanted  is  about  1,3000, 
which  can  be  produced  by  mixing  1140  mils  of 
sulphuric  acid  (gravity  1.8400)  with  2850  mils 
of  distilled  water,  thus  producing  about  one 
gallon  of  finished  product  a  Httle  heavier  than 
necessary. 

Some  caution  should  be  used  in  the  mixture 
of  the  acid  with  the  water,  as  great  heat  is 
produced  which  may  break  an  ordinary  con- 
tainer. The  best  method  that  I  have  found  is 
to  use  a  half-gallon  Florence  flask,  first  plac- 
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ing  into  it  the  water  and  then,  while  gradtially 
whirling  the  flask,  slowly  adding  the  acid. 
When  finished  the  solution  should  stand  in  a 
cool  place  for  several  hours. 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  keep  a  few  gallons  on 
hand,  because  these  garage  people  get  hurry-up 
jobs,  and  half  the  time  they  find  their  contain- 
ers empty. 

In  they  come,  always  in  a  hurry!  If  the 
stuff  is  on  hand  they  can  be  fixed  up  in  short 
order  and  the  amount  of  money  received  added 
to  the  day's  sales. 

Hydrometer  syringes  may  be  had  for  less 
than  one  dollar,  made  especially  for  testing 
electrolyte.  These  are  very  handy  and  worth- 
while, because  any  desired  gravity  may  be  se- 
cured in  a  few  minutes.  Simply  add  a  little 
acid  for  heavier  solutions  or  water  for  lighter 
solutions.  The  float  in  the  syringe  is  grad- 
uated to  give  the  exact  gravity  without  any 
calculating. 

My  price  for  this  electrolyte  is  $2.50  a  gal- 
lon, and  the  garages  are  glad  to  get  it  for 


that.  They  pay  considerably  more  at  the  auto- 
mobile supply  houses,  and  then  pay  transpor- 
tation on  it  They  have  to  pay  for  each  con- 
tainer, too. 

I  make  a  profit  of  about  two  dollars  a  gal- 
lon, and  by  selling  a  few  gallons  each  week  it 
helps  pay  the  running  expenses.  It  gives  me 
the  opportunity,  also,  of  often  making  a  friend 
of  some  distant  automobile  owner. 

I  think  the  electrolyte  business  is  well  worth 
going  after,  especially  in  the  smaller  towns. 
It  is  a  coming  business,  requires  very  little 
work,  ties  up  very  little  money,  and  yields  a 
handsome  profit.  And  it's  a  business  the  gro- 
cer next  door  can't  cut  price  on, 

I  have  worked  up  a  good  trade  in  my  home 
town,  and  people  from  neighboring  towns  now 
come  to  me  for  electrolyte.  Some  even  send 
for  it. 

Of  course,  there's  nothing  big  in  it — no 
claim  is  made  along  that  line.  But  all  these 
little  things  help.  And  it  strikes  me  that  a 
man  can't  be  too  alert  in  this  particular. 


Things  are  Not  Always  What  They  Seem. 

—From  tbe  House  OtsKO  of  the 


(.Goagle 


What  They  Say— 

About  Banks,  the  Road  to  Success,  and  Good  Letter-writing 


Richard  P.  Joy  is  a  Detroit  banker — presi- 
dent of  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  one 
of  the  largest  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the 
city. 

"Credit  is  a  thing  to  be  jealously  guarded," 
Mr.  Joy  says,  "The  day  of  loose  business 
methods  is  fast  passing.  Margins  of  profit  are 
drawing  closer,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  do 
more  figuring  and  better  managing  to  find  a 
profit.  Much  greater  efficiency  is  needed  to- 
day than  was  required  twenty  years  or  so  ago. 

"That  is  why  the  banker  asks  a  businesslike 
statement  and  one  that  he  can  rely  upon.  No 
guesswork  will  do.  The  retail  merchant  might 
fool  himself  about  his  present  worth  and 
profits,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  with  the  banker, 
who  doesn't  figure  profits  until  he  gets  them, 
and  who  doesn't  carry  dead  stock  and  dead 
accounts  on  his  books  year  after  year. 

"What  should  a  good  financial  statement 
contain?  It  should  tell  in  detail  the  assets 
and  liabilities  of  the  merchant  and  his  profit 
or  loss  for  the  past  six  months  or  year.  There 
must  be  no  equivocation  or  false  valuations  in 
such  a  statement,  and  his  merchandise  should 
never  in  any  case  be  valued  at  more  than  cost. 

"It  is  surprising  how  many  retailers  place 
artificial  valuations  on  their  stock  or  property, 
allowing  nothing  for  depreciation,  and  think 
they  have  an  honest,  conscientious  statement. 
A  statement  is  questionable  if  goods  are  en- 
tered at  more  than  their  market  price  or  more 
than  they  cost,  and  if  fixtures  or  other  prop- 
erty are  valued  at  more  than  they  will  bring 
at  a  forced  sale. 

"Most  banks  and  credit  bureaus  will  supply 
statement  forms.  In  cases  where,  because  of 
poor  bookkeeping  system,  the  seeker  of  credit 
is  unable  to  arrive  at  his  net  worth,  the  bank 
will  sometimes  undertake  to  audit  his  books 
for  him. 

"The  first  inclination  of  every  banker,  I 
venture  to.  say,  is  a  desire  to  accommodate  a 
prospective  borrower.  Judgment  and  com- 
mon sense,  however,  instantly  arise  to  pro- 
pound the  question — Is  this  man  or  his  com- 
pany worthy  of  credit?  A  successful  banker 
is  cautious,  and  his  business  of  caring  for  the 
money  other  people  have  entrusted  to  his  care 
demands  that  he  exercise  good  judgment  in 


place  of  sympathy  when  the  average  merchant 
asks  a  loan. 

"Business  men  who  are  worthy  of  credit 
need  have  no  fear — they  can  obtain  any  rea- 
sonable accommodation  which  they  may  re- 
quire, when  they  need  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  some  instances  to  grant  loans  would  work  a 
positive  injury  not  only  to  the  borrower  but 
to  the  bank.  Borrowing  sometimes  teaches  bad 
business  habits  and  leads  to  undue  and  unwise 
expansion  of  a  man's  business,  oftentimes  far 
beyond  prudent  or  safe  lines. 

"The  business  man  who  comes  to  look  upon 
money  borrowed  from  a  bank  as  permanent 
working  capital  may  awaken  some  stormy  day 
to  the  fact  that  his  bark  is  far  from  shore  and 
freighted  with  a  load  of  debt  which  renders 
it  unseaworthy.  The  effort  of  every  banker 
is  therefore  directed  towards  encouraging  bet- 
ter business  methods  on  the  part  of  his  cus- 
tomers, for  both  his  own  and  his  client's 
safety. 

"Many  retail  merchants  cannot  understand 
why  bankers  are  so  strict — why  financial  state- 
ments are  demanded  and  why  many  of  these 
are  unsatisfactory.  The  answer  is  that  not  all 
retail  merchants  are  good  business  men.  They 
do  not  possess  enough  information  about  their 
own  businesses  to  make  up  a  reliable  statement. 
If  they  cannot  show  sufficient  cause  why  they 
should  be  trusted  with  a  loan,  then  why  should 
these  merchants  blame  the  bankers? 

"Reputable  wholesalers  and  manufacturers 
are  coming  more  and  more  to  favor  their  best 
dealers  in  a  number  of  ways." 


"Most  talk  about  'super-geniuses'  is  non- 
sense," says  Charles  M.  Schwab  in  the  Amer- 
ican Magazine.  "I  have  found  that  when 
'stars'  drop  out,  their  departments  seldom 
suffer.  And  their  successors  are  merely  men 
who  have  learned  by  application  and  self- 
disciplinc  to  get  full  production  from  an  aver- 
age, normal  brain. 

"The  inventor,  the  man  with  a  unique,  spe- 
cialized talent,  is  the  only  real  super-genius. 
But  he  is  so  rare  that  he  needs  no  consideration 


here. 


I  have  always  felt  that  the  sfct^O^J^ic 
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qualify  for  the  job  just  ahead  is  to  work  a 
little  harder  than  any  one  else  on  the  job  one 
is  holding  down.  One  of  the  most  successful 
men  I  have  known  never  carried  a  watch  until 
he  began  to  earn  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
Before  that  he  had  managed  with  a  nickel 
alarm  clock  in  his  bedroom,  which  he  never 
forgot  to  wind.  Young  men  may  enjoy  drop- 
ping their  work  at  five  or  six  o'clock  and  slip- 
ping into  a  dress  suit  for  an  evening  of  pleas- 
ure; but  the  habit  has  certain  drawbacks.  I 
happen  to  know  several  able-bodied  gentlemen 
who  got  it  so  completely  that  now  they  are 
spending  all  their  time,  days  as  well  as  even- 
ings, in  dress  suits,  serving  food  in  fashionable 
restaurants  to  men  who  did  not  get  the  dress- 
suit  habit  until  somewhat  later  in  life. 

"Recently  we  have  heard  much  about  invest- 
ments. To  my  mind,  the  best  investment  a 
young  man  starting  out  in  business  can  possi- 
bly make  is  to  give  all  his  time,  all  his  energies, 
to  work — just  plain,  hard  work.  After  a  man's 
position  is  assured,  he  can  indulge  in  pleasure 
if  he  wishes.  He  will  have  lost  nothing  by 
waiting — and  gained  much.  He  will  have 
made  money  enough  really  to  afford  to  spend 
some,  and  he  will  know  that  he  has  done  his 
duty  by  himself  and  by  the  world. 

"The  man  who  has  done  his  best  has  done 
everything.  The  man  who  has  done  less  than 
his  best  has  done  nothing. 

"Nothing  is  more  fatal  to  success  than  tak- 
ing one's  job  as  a  matter  of  course.  If 
more  persons  would  get  so  enthused  over  their 
■day's  work  that  some  one  would  have  to  re- 
mind them  to  go  out  to  lunch  there  would  be 
more  happiness  in  the  world  and  less  indiges- 
tion. If  you  must  be  a  glutton,  be  a  glutton 
for  work.  A  trained  ear  can  do  tremendous 
business  in  the  obstruction  line.  Sometimes 
it  listens  so  intently  for  the  toot  of  the  quitting 
whistle  that  it  quite  loses  the  sense  of  spoken 
■orders. 

"I  have  yet  to  hear  an  instance  where  mis- 
fortune hit  a  man  because  he  worked  overtime. 
I  know  lots  of  instances  where  it  hit  men  who 
did  not.  Misfortune  has  many  cloaks.  Much 
more  serious  than  physical  injury  is  the  slow, 
relentless  blight  that  brings  standstill,  lack  of 
advancement,  final  failure. 


"The  man  who  fails  to  give  fair  service  dur- 
ing the  hours  for  which  he  is  paid  is  dishonest. 
The  man  who  is  not  willing  to  give  more  than 
this  is  foolish. 

"In  the  modem  business  world  'pull'  is  los- 
ing its  power.  'Soft  snaps'  have  been  sponged 
of{  the  slate.  In  most  big  companies  a  thou- 
sand stockholders  stand  guard  over  the  cash- 
ier's window,  where  formerly  there  were  ten. 
The  president's  son  starts  at  scratch.  Achieve- 
ment is  the  only  test.  The  fellow  who  does 
the  most  work  is  going  to  get  the  most  pay, 
provided  he  shows  equal  intelligence. 

"Captains  of  industry  are  not  hunting 
money.  America  is  heavy  with  it.  They  are 
seeking  brains — specialized  brains — and  faith- 
ful, loyal  service.  Brains  are  needed  to  carry 
out  the  plans  of  those  who  furnish  the  capital. 

"The  man  who  attracts  attention  is  the  man 
who  is  thinking  all  the  time,  and  expressing 
himself  in  little. ways.  It  is  not  the  man  who 
tries  to  dazzle  his  employer  by  doing  the  the- 
atrical, the  spectacular.  The  man  who  attempts 
this  is  bound  to  fail." 


"Make  your  business  letters  frank,  cordial, 
and  direct,"  says  the  house  organ  of  the  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Company,  Akron,  Ohio.  "Breathe 
your  own  personality  into  them.  Write  them 
as  you  would  .talk  them,  cutting  out  dry, 
stereotyped  words  and  phrases  that  mean  noth- 
ing. 

"letter-writers  should  be  especially  careful 
of  the  beginnings  and  the  endings  of  their  let- 
ters, since  at  these  points  most  of  the  stereo- 
typed phrases  come  in.  The  business  man 
cannot  afford  to  waste  the  most  important 
parts  of  his  letter  by  using  old,  conventional 
forms. 

"Such  expressions  as  'We  beg  to  acknowl- 
edge receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  13th  inst.' 
the  Goodrich  Company  does  not  approve  on 
the  part  of  its  correspondents.  It  holds  that 
the  words  'beg,'  'favor,'  'inst.'  and  the  like  do 
not  have  force,  character,  or  clearness.  It  pre- 
fers straightforward,  clear  expressions — con- 
versational forms  of  expression  such  as  a  cor- 
respondent would  use  if  he  were  talking  face 
to  face  with  the  person  to  whom  he  is  writing." 


"Illuminated  Signs  for  Dntg  Stores" — A  paper  on  this  subject  luxt  month. 


Monthly  Prize  Questions 

fFe  have  decided  to  continue  this  series  through  1917.  Topics  are  to  be  on- 
nounced  nearly  every  month  and  prixes  offered  for  the  best  fiaPers,  others  printed 
being  paid  for  at  regular  space  rates.  Questions  for  the  next  discussion  are 
announced  elsewhere  and  all  our  readers  are  cordially  invited  to  enter  the  lists. 

Is  Calendar  Advertising  Worth  While  P 


The  Prize-Winning  Paper. 

By  Jos.  N.  ScHES. 

During  the  first  month  or  two  of  every  year 
the  average  druggist  is  besieged  by  salesmen 
and  catalogues  from  calendar  houses  and  nov- 
elty firms.  Each  of  these  importunes  the  drug- 
gist to  place  his  order  for  souvenirs  to  be  dis- 
tributetl  at  tlie  next  Christmas  or  hoUday 
season. 

If  the  pharmacist  sits  down,  pencil  in  hand, 
and  tries  to  figure  out  how  each  proposition 
compares  with  the  other,  and  tries  to  decide 
which  one  will  prove  the  greatest  source  of 
income  to  him  later  on,  he  soon  becomes  con- 
fused— almost  hopelessly  so.  Medicine  glasses, 
spoons,  souvenir  lead-pencils,  almanacs,  puz- 
zles— all  have  certain  points  of  advantage;  but 
if  he  were  to  try  to  use  them  all,  his  advertis- 
ing appropriation  would  be  exceeded  many 
times  over. 

HE  CHOOSES  CALENDARS. 

If,  however,  he  goes  through  the  list  with 
the  determination  of  picking  something  that 
will  bring  in  the  best  returns  at  the  least  pos- 
sible outlay,  his  choice  almost  invariably  falls 
on  calendars. 

Calendars  cost  money,  of  course.  The  ordi- 
nary drug  -Store  will  require  at  least  two  hun- 
dred, and,  at  fifteen  cents  apiece,  that  means 
an  outlay  of  thirty  dollars — quite  a  large  sum 
lo  spend  w-ithout  any  direct  return  in  sight. 

But  the  return  is  there,  nevertheless,  as  testi- 
fied to  by  the  practices  of  concerns  which  are 
big  in  tlie  business  world. 

The  big  insurance  companies  spend  thou- 
sands of  dollars  annually  for  calendars  to  give 
away.  Certain  concerns,  such  as  large  lighting 
companies,  sewing  machine  manufacturers, 
and  several  other.s,  go  even  further;  they  dis- 
tribute calendars  not  once  a  year,  but  once  a 
month ! 

Unless  the  returns  from  such  a  method  of 
gaining  publicity  justified  the  outlay,  the 
efficiency  experts  in  the  employ  of  these  cor- 


porations would  soon  put  a  stop  to  the  prac- 
tice. 

The  giving  away  of  calendars  is  simply  tlie 
form  of  advertising  that  these  big  concerns 
have  found  best  worth  while.  And  if  the 
smaller  concern,  the  average  retail  drug  store, 
follows  in  the  same  footsteps,  it  can  absorb 
the  same  measure  of  success.  The  returns 
will  be  smaller,  of  course,  for  the  outlay  will 
not  have  been  so  great. 

A  little  comparison  of  calendar  advertising 
with  certain  other  means  for  gaining  publicity 
will,  I  think,  serve  to  show  how  the  calendar 
method  is  cheaper  and  better. 

In  my  drug-store  work  I  have  run,  in  a 
small  town,  weekly  newspaper  advertisements 
at  a  cost  of  $10  an  insertion,  or  $40  a  month. 
The  ads  were  never  noticed  by  more  than  half 
the  people  who  read  the  paper — and  sometimes 
by  none  at  all,  if  the  returns  from  the  ads 
served  as  any  guide. 

At  a  cost  of  $10  less  than  the  price  of  a 
month's  newspaper  advertising  we  can  obtain 
200  calendars  that  will  work  an  entire  year 
for  us.  Furthermore,  people  who  would  not 
do  so  otherwise,  enter  our  store  in  order  to  get 
one  of  the  calendars.  I  have  seen  many  of 
these  "something- for-nothing"  callers  turned 
into  good  customers. 

The  usual  calendar  bears  the  druggist's 
name,  his  address,  and  a  pointed  line  or  two 
accentuating  certain  features  or  services 
offered  by  the  store.  The  customer  who  takes 
one  of  the  calendars  home  and  hangs  it  up  is 
reminded,  for  a  year  to  come,  of  the  druggist 
and  his  store — at  a  cost  to  the  druggist  of  only 
15  cents. 

THE   COMPARATIVE   RETURN. 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  no  other  form  (tf 
advertising  that  will  give  anywhere  near  the 
same  value  for  !.'>  cents.  Newspaper  adver- 
tising surely  won't  do  it;  Httle  tokens  are 
easily  lost  or  broken ;  measuring  glasses  or 
spoons   are   put    away   in    obscure    medicine 
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chests  to  be  taken  out  only  in  cases  of  sick- 
ness, when  the  patient  is  too  uncomfortable  to 
care  to  read  advertisements. 

Some  druggists  look  with  favor  on  calendar 
advertising  because  they  think  the  distribution 
can  be  put  on  a  paying  basis.  That  is,  they 
believe  that  by  offering  a  calendar  with  every 
dollar  purchase,  for  instance,  receipts  can  be 
increased  to  a  large  enough  extent  to  pay  for 
the  calendars. 

Such  a  policy  is  a  bad  one,  as  a  moment's 
consideration  will  show.  If  the  rules  for  dis- 
tribution were  adhered  to,  it  might  be  neces- 
sary to  turn  down  one  of  the  store's  best  cus- 
tomers provided  he  did  not  have  occasion  to 
make  a  dollar  purchase  during  the  time  of  the 
distribution. 

Much  the  best  plan,  to  my  mind  at  least,  is 
to  give  out  the  calendars  to  present  and  possi- 
ble customers  and  then  to  depend  for  compen- 
sation upon  returns  secured  during  the  year's 
time  in  which  the  calendar  will  be  acting  as 
an  advertisement  for  the  store. 

The  thing  that  counts  is  not  the  immediate 
net  return,  but  the  slower,  ever-constant,  in- 
creasing gain  to  be  derived  in  the  long  run. 

A  Profitable  Undertaking  if  Ri^tly  G<Mie 
About. 

By  Hehsy  L.  Hudes. 

If  gone  about  in  the  proper  manner,  the 
annual  distribution  of  calendars  or  similar 
novelties  can  be  made  a  profitable  undertaking. 
Considerable  discretion,  however,  must  be  used 
in  selecting  the  souvenir,  for  upon  the  nature 
of  the  choice  depends  much  of  the  success  of 
the  venture. 

In  some  localities,  indeed,  it  may  be  advis- 
able to  make  use  of  several  styles,  rather  than 
to  try  to  meet  all  requirements  with  a  single 
variety. 

There  are  three  classes  of  customers  to  be 


taken  into  consideration  when  the  choice  of  an 
advertising  souvenir  is  up  for  settlement.  First 
of  all  there  is  the  class  of  people  whose  homes 
have  telephone  connection.  The  second  class 
is  that  of  people  who  live  near-by  but  in  whose 
homes  no  telephones  are  installed.  In  the  third 
class  are  the  people  who  live  at  some  distance 
from  the  store,  the  suburban  and  rural  patrons. 
For  the  telephone  customers  a  very  service- 
able souvenir  is  a  small  index,  such  as  is  com- 
monly used  for  entering  the  names  and  phone 
numbers  of  friends,  and  neighborhood  mer- 
chants. These  little  novelties  are  inexpensive 
and  they  can  be  had  with  or  without  calendar 
pads  attached. 

KEYING  THE  ADS. 

The  donor's  name  and  address  appears  on 
the  face  of  the  index  and  is  always  in  the 
customer's  view.  The  store  telephone  number 
also  occupies  a  prominent  position. 

A  druggist  of  my  acquaintance  who  has  used 
this  form  of  advertising  for  several  years 
claims  that  it  gets  him  many  added  sales  and 
that  it  also  brings  the  customers  into  closer 
relationship  with  the  store. 

He  has  arranged  the  index  so  that  each  one  ' 
of  his  many  departments  is  featured  conspicu- 
ously somewhere  in  the  pages.  A  small  adver- 
tisement appears  at  the  head  of  each  index 
page  and  is  keyed  to  correspond  with  the  letter 
of  the  particular  page. 

Under  the  letter  "A"  of  the  index  he  has 
the  following:  'A — Auto  Service — Prompt — 
Call  Main  3144."  (The  comer  garage  pays  the 
druggist  a  small  percentage  for  any  business 
obtained  as  a  result  of  the  advertisement. ) 

Among  other  slogans  used  are  these:  "C — 
Candies  and  Confections — Prompt  Delivery — 
Call  Main  3144." 

"D — Developing  and  Printing — 24-Hour 
Service— Call  Main  3144." 

This  scheme  has  so  fixed  the  store  number 


QUESTIONS   FOR  THE  NEXT  MONTHLY  CONTEST. 

OUBSTION    No.  1: 

Does  It  pB7  m.  Dms  Stc«%  to  Carry  Jewelry  a*  a  ^e-Une? 

QUESTION   No.  2: 
Wliat  Methods  Should  Be  Employed  to  Promote  the  Sale  erf  Mixed  PainU? 
Every  answer  should  be  at  least  500  words  lon^  and  be  in  our  hands  not 
later  than   March  10.     Five  dollars  will  be   paid   for  the  winning    paper 
under  each  title,  the  other  papers  printed  being  paid  for  at  space  rates. 
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in  the  customers'  minds  that  the  druggist's 
telephone  is  kept  fairly  busy.  Sales  that  ordi- 
narily would  go  to  other  stores  are  switched 
because  of  the  suggestions  in  the  index. 

While  this  form  of  advertisement  is  not 
applicable  to  customers  who  do  not  possess 
telephones,  yet  some  modification  of  it  can  be 
used  to  good  advantage.  For  instance,  the 
index  may  be  suggested  as  a  means  for  record- 
ing addresses  of  friends  and  acquaintances. 
Any  plan  which  will  lead  the  customer  to  refer 
to  the  index  occasionally  is  a  good  one. 

ENCOURAGING    RURAL    PATRONS. 

A  practical  and  economical  plan  for  encour- 
aging mail  orders  from  rural  and  suburban 
patrons  is  to  send  out  stamped,  self-addressed 
postal  cards,  the  reverse  sides  of  which  are 
partly  taken  up  with  a  calendar  of  the  current 
month,  while  the  remaining  space  is  left  blank 
for  writing  purposes. 

When  a  customer  desires  something  from 
the  drug  store  she  simply  writes  the  name  of 
the  article  in  the  blank  space  and  then  mails 
the  card.  As  the  postal  card  is  stamped  and 
addressed,  all  expense  and  trouble  is  elimi- 
nated. A  new  card  is  returned  with  each  filled 
order. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  new  month  a  card 
calendar  for  the  current  month  is  sent  to  all 
names  on  the  mailing  list.  By  this  means  the 
customer  is  always  provided  with  a  calendar 
and,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  made  easy  for  him 
to  order  by  mail  from  a  distant  store. 

The  ordinary  form  of  calendar  is,  of  course, 
suitable  for  distribution  to  all  classes.  When 
it  is  used,  however,  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  have  it  littered  up  with  a  lot  of  poor  adver- 
tising phrases,  because  such  an  appearance  is 
far  from  pleasing. 

The  donor's  name  and  address,  together 
with  a  few  words  to  serve  as  a  general  re- 
minder of  the  store's  reliability,  are  all  that 
are  necessary. 

There  Are  Better  Ways. 

By  Herman  P.  Reif. 

About  ten  years  ago  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful druggists  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
asked  himself  these  questions :  "Why  do  I  give 
calendars  to  my  customers?"  "Why  do  all  my 
competitors  do  the  same?" 

There  seemed  to  be  only  one  answer — "For 
advertising  purposes." 

This  merchant  determined,  however,  to  cut 


away  from  the  time-worn  practice  and  to  sub- 
stitute a  more  productive  plan  in  its  place. 
Accordingly,  instead  of  sending  his  check  for 
$200  to  a  calendar  concern,  he  turned  over  the 
sum  to  his  newspaper  advertising  fund  from 
where  it  could  be  spent  in  weekly  instalments 
of  about  four  dollars  each. 

Apparently,  discontinuing  the  free  distribu- 
tion of  calendars  did  not  drive  away  any  cus- 
tomers, for  this  druggist  finds  that  his  trade  is 
increasing  steadily  from  year  to  year.  His 
competitors  still  stick  to  the  calendar  method, 
but  he  has  decided  that  it  is  more  profitable  to 
spend  the  money  in  other  ways, 

I  believe  that  any  druggist  would  be  better 
off  if  he  were  to  take  his  calendar  appropri- 
ation and  devote  it  to  the  purchase  of  news- 
paper space. 

The  advocates  of  calendar  advertising  say 
that  it  operates  from  one  year  to  the  next. 
That  is  true,  but  the  calendar  is  saying  the 
self-same  thing  day  after  day.  There  is  no 
variation,  no  change  of  subject  matter,  no  pre- 
sentation of  sales  arguments.  The  customer 
would  even  forget  where  the  calendar  came 
from,  if  it  were  not  for  the  conventional  and 
meaningless  announcement,  "Compliments  of 
Blank,  the  Druggist." 

A    MORE  FERTILE   FIELD. 

Newspaper  advertising  is  in  decided  con- 
trast. The  newspaper  allows  you  to  present  a 
different  story  every  day  or  every  week.  For 
instance,  when  you  receive  a  shipment  of 
artistic  stationery,  you  can  help  it  to  move 
quickly  by  spending  four  or  five  dollars  in 
newspaper  advertising. 

Another  time  it  may  be  perfumes,  sponges, 
candy,  soap,  or  sundries. 

But  if  you  have  already  spent  your  adver- 
tising allowance  for  calendars,  you  deem  it 
inadvisable  to  appropriate  more.  Consequently 
the  goods  do  not  move  so  fast  because  you 
have  no  means  for  letting  customers  know- 
about  them. 

Newspaper  advertising,  moreover,  reaches 
others  besides  your  immediate  customers;  it 
goes  out  in  search  of  new  patrons  and  brings 
new  faces  to  your  store.  Calendar  advertis- 
ing can  make  its  appeal  only  to  your  regular 
customers ;  a  total  stranger  would  not  be  likely 
to  enter  the  store  and  ask  for  a  calendar. 

Some  druggists  consider  the  calendars  which 
they  distribute  not  as  advertisements,  but- 
rather  as  gifts  or  tokens  to  customers. )0QIC 
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As  a  gift,  the  kind  of  calendar  that  the  aver- 
age druggist  can  afford  is  likely  to  seem  insig- 
nificant, hut  for  him  to  furnish  a  more  elab- 
orate one  is  out  of  the  question.  To  do  so 
would  cause  too  much  of  a  strain  on  the  bank 
balance. 

From  five  to  fifteen  cents  apiece  is  about  all 
that  the  druggist  is  able  to  pay  for  calendars, 
and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  gift  is  unap- 
preciated, mainly  because  the  grocer,  the 
butcher,  the  hardware  dealer,  the  clothier,  and 
the  confectioner  all  give  practically  the  same 
sort  of  token. 

Still  another  reason  why  the  druggist's  cal- 
endar is  not  appreciated  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
he  doesn't  give  out  the  kind  of  calendar  that 
will  prove  of  actual  and  daily  service  in  the 
home  or  office. 

THE  KIND  WANTED. 

People  like  to  receive  calendars  printed  in 
large  letters  and  numerals  such  as  are  issued 
by  insurance  companies  and  coal  and  wood 
dealers.  Such  calendars,  however,  cost  from 
two  to  five  times  as  much  as  the  druggist's  and, 
consequently,  the  druggist  cannot  hope  to  sup- 
ply the  demand. 

Because  of  all  these  various  conditions — the 


universal  practice  of  calendar  giving,  the  ordi- 
nary character  of  the  druggist's  calendar,  and 
the  druggist's  inabihty  to  afford  the  more  dis- 
tinctive kinds — I  beUeve  that  the  druggist 
could  drop  the  custom  of  distributing  the 
souvenirs  without  occasioning  surprise  or 
causing  undue  disappointment  on  the  part  of 
his  customers. 

As  a  substitute  for  the  calendar,  as  a  token 
of  thanks,  and  as  a  medium  for  holiday  greet- 
mgs,  I  suggest  a  letter  such  as  passes  between 
business  friends  and  casual  acquaintances.  The 
following  may  serve  as  a  basis  from  which  a 
suitable  letter  may  be  drafted: 
Dear  Mrs.  Look: 

Blank's  Pharmacy  extends  lo  you  a  hearty  Christmas 
greeting  and  a  sincere  New  Year's  wish.  Our  greeting 
is  prompted  by  the  uninterrupted  friendly  relationship 
we  have'enjoyed  during  the  past  year.  Our  wish  is 
prompted  by  a  desire  to  continue  that  relationship 
throuRhout  the  year  to  come. 

Again  wishing  you  a  bright  and  cheery  Christmas 
and  a  prosperous  New  Year,  we  are, 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

BLANK'S  PHARMACY. 

The  cost  of  such  a  letter  is  slight  and  it  will 
create  a  much  better  impression  than  a  calen- 
dar, which  closely  resembles  any  one  of  a 
dozen  others  sent  by  competitors. 


Atlanta's  New  Mayor  Once  a  Drug  Clerk. 


Asa  G.  Candler  has  been  elected  mayor  of 
Atlanta,  Georgia.  Mr.  Candler  started  his 
busine.'is  career  as  an  apprentice  in  an  Atlanta 
drug  store.  Eventually  he  became  a  pro- 
prietor, and  later  a  wholesale  druggist. 

Even  this  was  not  enough,  however.  He 
founded  and  developed  the  Coca-Cola  Com- 
pany, becoming  one  of  the  South's  most 
wealthy  men;  in  fact,  it  is  claimed  that  he  is 
the  richest  man  south  of  the  Mason-Dixon 
line. 

Mr.  Candler  did  not  seek  office ;  the  position 
was,  in  a  sense,  thrust  upon  him.  It  is  recog- 
nized, too,  that  he  accepts  the  office  at  great 
personal  sacrifice.  The  salary  is  $4000  a 
year, 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  friend  called  on  Mr. 
Candler  and  the  latter  took  out  of  his  desk 
and  showed  the  friend  a  much-worn  drug  cata- 
logue which  he  has  treasured  as  an  occasional 
reminder  of  the  good  old  days  spent  in  the 
retail  drug  business. 


,  Google 


Capsules  ot  Science 

By  Wilbur  L.  ScovUIe 


A  mucilage  of  Iceland  moss  is  said  to  be 
especially  efficient  as  a  stabilizer  of  colloidal 
solutions. 

Very  light  precipitated  chalk  is  made  by 
spraying  lime-water  through  a  tube  filled  with 
carbon  dioxide. 

Magnesium  glycerophosphate  is  said  to  be 
much  superior  to  magnesium  sulphate  for  the 
treatment  of  tetanus. 

Coal  is  considered  to  have  been  formed 
from  decayed  vegetable  matter  by  the  action  of 
pressure  and  of  temperatures  under  300°  C. 

Non-poisonous  compounds  of  saponin  are 
formed  by  treatment  with  bromine  which  pro- 
duce foam  in  water  and  are  stated  to  be  harm- 
less, 

Lycopodium  absorbs  gases  greedily,  and 
when  dried  in  a  vacuum  will  create  a  vacuum 
in  a  flask  into  which  it  is  dropped  through  ab- 
sorption of  the  air. 

A  substitute  for  eggs  is  being  made  from 
skimmed  milk,  blood  serum,  starch,  and  am- 
monium carbonate.  It  is  not  intended  for 
"soft  boiled"  but  for  baker's  use. 

Belladonna  is  now  being  cultivated  in  Russia 
in  commercial  quantities.  The  cultivated  va- 
riety is  found  to  contain  hyoscyamine  in  satis- 
factory quantity,  but  only  traces  of  atropine. 

Limburger  and  Camembert  cheeses  are 
found  to  contain  minute  quantities  of  indole, 
but  no  skatole.  The  indole  appears  to  be 
formed  from  the  breaking  down  of  proteids. 

Ferric  oxide  causes  the  decomposition  of 
hydrogen  peroxide,  and  aluminum  oxide  tends 
to  prevent  it.  Charcoal  and  spongy  substances 
promote  decomposition,  and  hard  substances 
often  retard  it. 

Lime  will  dissolve  in  carbonated  water  as 
calcium  bicarbonate  to  the  extent  of  1.17  Gra. 
per  liter  at  normal  pressure,  or  S.29  Gm.  per 
liter  under  pressure.  It  forms  a  true  bicar- 
bonate of  calcium. 

Grape-juice  not  only  has  a  marked  food 
value  in  itself,  but  is  found  to  promote  the  di- 
gestion of  other   foods,  particularly  proteids. 


It  also  acts  as  a  marked  preservative  when 
mixed  with  milk,  meat,  or  eggs. 

Camphor  is  stated  to  form  a  true  chemical 
compound  with  phenol  and  also  with  resor- 
cinol.  It  liquefies  when  triturated  with  these 
substances,  and  also  with  betanaphthol,  but  no 
compound  is  formed  with  the  last. 

The  setting  of  plaster  of  Paris  can  be  re- 
tarded by  adding  alcohol  to  the  water  used  to 
make  the  paste.  Five  per  cent  of  alcohol  al- 
most doubles  the  time  of  setting,  SO  per  cent 
triples  it,  and  33  per  cent  sextuples  it. 

Most  spices  have  a  preservative  action  in  a 
mild  degree.  The  most  efficient  is  ciimamon, 
with  clove  and  allspice  next.  As  used  in  cook- 
ing they  are  strong  enough  to  prevent  molds, 
but  are  doubtful  about  preventing  bacterial 
developments. 

A  solution  of  bromo-tannic  acid,  made  by 
treating  2,'/^  parts  of  tannic  acid,  dissolved  in 
10  parts  of  glycerin,  with  1  part  of  bromine, 
and  agitating  until  the  odor  of  bromine  has 
disappeared,  is  stated  to  be  an  efficient  and  non- 
irritating  antiseptic. 

Magnesium  is  being  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  in  much  larger  quantities  than 
before  the  war,  and  has  a  prospect  of  replacing 
aluminum  for  some  purposes.  It  can  be  manu- 
factured for  about  35  cents  a  potmd,  and  is  2 
to  i  times  as  strong  as  aluminum. 

An  artificial  milk  is  being  used  in  Europe 
which  is  made  by  treating  ground  peanuts  and 
soy  beans  with  a  solution  of  potassium  phos- 
phate and  malted  dextrin  syrup  to  form  an 
emulsion,  flavoring  with  butyric  acid  and  citric 
acid,  and  fermenting  slightly  with  a  culture  of 
lactic  acid  bacilli.  Sodium  and  calcium  phos- 
phates are  also  added.  It  is  stated  to  be  pal- 
atable, as  well  as  efficient  as  a  food. 

Stable  emulsions  made  by  the  use  of  soap 
are  best  secured-  with  definite  quantities  of  the 
soap.  Lenher  and  Buell  have  found  that  for 
100  mils  of  a  50-per-cent  emulsion,  oil  of  tur- 
pentine gives  the  best  results  when  0.63  Gm.  of 
sodium  oleate  is  used ;  carbon  tetrachloride 
needs  only  0.114  Gm. ;  chloroform  &78  Gm.j 
benzene  0.98  Gm. ;  and  petrolatuiA.^l.^iGtSil  C 
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Soap  solutions  are  more  efficient  as  emulsify- 
ing agents  when  used  warm. 

Probably  90  per  cent  of  all  of  the  milk  de- 
livered in  the  large  cities  is  pasteurized  either 
by  heating  to  160°  F.  for  one  minute  and 
then  cooling  quickly,  or  by  heating  to  145°  F. 
for   thirty    minutes,    then    cooling.      Neither 


process  kills  all  of  the  bacteria  in  the  milk,  but 
only  reduces  their  numbers  to  about  one  per 
cent  of  that  in  the  untreated  milk.  One  ob- 
jection to  pasteurization  is  that  the  lactic  bac- 
teria, which  cause  souring,  are  more  easily 
killed  than  those  causing  putrefaction,  and  the 
presence  of  the  lactic  bacteria  inhibits  the 
growth  of  the  putrefactive  germs. 


Exhibiting  a  Personal  Interest 


By  Roy  N.  Adams 

Mouad  City,  llliDoit 


The  average  customer  of  the  average  drug 
store  expects  courtesy,  and  its  presence  is  not 
noted.  Tlie  average  customer  of  the  average 
drug  store  does  not  expect  any  real  interest  to 
l)e  shown,  and  when  it  actually  is  shown  him, 
he  is  almost  sure  to  sit  up  and  take  notice. 

He  begins  to  feel  at  home  in  that  store ;  he 
l>egins  to  feel  that  here,  at  last,  is  a  place  that 
appreciates  him.  And  who  is  there  among  us, 
gentlemen,  that  does  not  like  to  be  flattered  a 
little,  especially  when  the  sweet-scented  oint- 
ment is  cleverly  applied  ? 

It  is  a  psychological  truth,  recognized  by  all 
tlie  live-wire  experts,  that  a  successful  selling 
,  advertisement  must  in  some  way  reach  and 
touch  the  personality  of  the  prospect.  It  must 
get  into  the  "you"  attitude,  and  submerge  the 
"I"  standiK)int. 

Exactly  the  same  truth  ap|)lies  to  across-the- 
counter  selling,  because  it  Uikes  into  account 
the  fact  that  each  of  us  is  interested  in  himself 
more  than  in  anything  else. 

If  the  salesman,  as  he  walks  out  to  meet  the 
customer,  sizes  him  up  at  a  glance,  picks  some 
point  of  interest  and  brings  out  that  point  with 
a  question  or  a  remark,  the  customer  is  pleaseti. 

For  instance,  if  a  man  comes  in  limping  and 
asks  for  a  liottle  of  hninient,  it  is  easy  to 
guess  tliat  he  is  in  pain;  and  if  the  salesman 
speaks  of  that  pain  the  customer  brightens  up 
at  once.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  say,  "Having  a 
little  trouble  with  your  muscles  today?"  as  it  is 
to  say,  "Looks  like  it  might  rain." 

The  customer  doesn't  care  a  dern  whether  it 
rains  or  not,  but  he  docs  care  about  that  par- 
ticular pain ;  and  tliis  gives  him  a  good  chance 
to  imload  and  tell  you  all  about  it;  and  if  you 
listen  sympathetically  he  will  feel  much  better 


when  he  goes  out,  he  will  think  you  are  a  fine 
fellow  because  you  agreed  with  him  so  well 
(even  though  he  has  done  all  the  talking) — 
and  when  he  wants  some  more  liniment  he  will 
come  back  to  you. 

Practically  every  sale  offers  a  fine  fat  chance 
to  put  a  strii^  on  the  next  sale. 

This  sort  of  salesmanship  is  easy,  and  it  is 
also  mighty  hard.  It  is  easy  because  it  isn't 
difficult,  after  a  little  practice,  to  glance  at  a 
customer  and  pick  the  point  desired.  If  he  is 
known  in  the  store,  some  of  his  hobbie^  or 
peculiarities  are  known  also,  and  there  is 
plenty  of  material  to  work  on.  If  he  isn't 
known  to  the  salesman,  why  not  find  out  some- 
thing about  him — who,  when,  where,  what? — 
all,  of  course,  in  an  unobtrusive  way  and  with- 
out direct  or  abrupt  questioning. 

It's  a  game;  an  interesting  game.  When 
you  are  playing  chess,  you  say  to  yourself,  "If 
that  fellow  mo\'es  his  knight  to  the  red  spot, 
I'll  grab  one  of  his  pawns,  sure!"  And  when 
a  woman  comes  in  the  door  of  your  store  you 
say  to  yourself,  "If  that  woman  isn't  mighty 
careful  I'll  sell  her  a  box  of  our  new  stationery 
before  she  gets  out." 

The  one  thing  hard  about  the  game  is  to 
wipe  your  mental  slate  clean  when  you  start 
to  meet  the  customer.  You  can't  be  really  in- 
terested in  a  customer,  you  can  hardly  simu- 
late an  interest,  if  at  the  same  moment  your 
brain  is  back  at  your  desk  figuring  on  some 
\'exing  problem  of  discounts,  or  shortage  on 
orders,  or  advance  in  prices,  or  bad  credits,  or 
some  similar  thing. 

Courtes)'  plus  will  bring  customers  back 
again  and  again — and  "repeat'V^rders  are  the 
kind  that  pay.  Digitized  by  GoO^IC 


Board  Questions  Answered 

In  our  October  number  we  announced  that  all  answers  to  Board  Questions 
would  be  based  on  the  old  PkarmacoDceia  and  the  old  National  Formulary  up  to 
and  including  the  December  issue.  In  January,  however,  we  began  to  employ  the 
new  books  in  answering  these  Questions,  and  we  shall  continue  to  do  so  from  now  on. 


A  Missouri  Examination. 

(Continued  from  the  January  Bulletin.) 

12.  What  is  the  Latin  name  of  Wild 
Cherry? 

Prunus  Virginiana. 

13.  When  Wild  Cherry  is  brought  in  con- 
tact with  water  what  two  principles  are  pro- 
duced ? 

Hydrocyanic  acid  and  glucose. 

14.  Why  should  heat  be  avoided  in  making 
preparations  of  Wild  Cherry? 

Heat  would  destroy  the  hydrocyanic  acid. 

15.  Name  the  official  preparation  of  Wild 
Cherry. 

Syrup  of  Wild  Cherry. 

16.  Name  the  parts  of  the  prescription  and 
give  the  meaning  of  each  one. 

The  prescription  is  usually  written  in  three 
parts:  (1)  the  inscription  or  ingredients;  (2) 
the  directions  to  the  compounder;  and  (3)  the 
signature  or  directions  for  the  patient.  The 
physician's  name  or  initials  also  form  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  prescription. 

The  prescription  opens  with  the  symbol  1$, 
which  is  now  generally  understood  as  standing 
for  the  imperative  form  of  the  Latin  verb 
recipio.  "I  take;"  recipe,  "Take  thou." 

On  Harrison  law  prescriptions,  in  addition 
to  the  three  main  parts,  there  are  required 
(1)  the  date;  (2)  the  patient's  full  name  and 
address;  (3)  the  doctor's  full  name;  (4)  the 
doctor's  office  address;  and  (5)  the  doctor's 
serial   (registry)  number. 

17.  What  do  the  following  expressions 
signify  ? 

(a)  Ad;  (b)  opt;  (c)  p.  seq;  (d)  cht.  cerat; 
(e)  cap.  amyl. 

(a)  To,  up  to;  (fc)  best;  (c)  equal  parts; 
(d)  waxed  paper;  (e)  amylaceous  capsules. 
i.e.,  cachets  or  konseals. 

18.  Define:  (a)  ut  diet.;  (6)  t.  i.  d. ;  (c) 
s.  s.  or  dimid. ;  (rf)  p.  r.  n. ;  {e)  coch.  min. 

(o)  As  directed;  (b)  three  times  a  day;  (c) 
a  half  or  one-half;  (d)  as  occasion  arises,  oc- 
casionally, as  needed;  {e)  teaspoonful, 

19.  Write  in  Roman  numerals  up  to  100 


grains,  in  tens,  as  is  customarily  done  on  pre- 
scriptions. 

Gr.  I ;  gr.  X ;  gr.  XX ;  gr.  XXX ;  gr.  XL ;  gr. 
L;  gr,  LX;  gr.  LXX;  gr.  LXXX;  gr.  XC; 
gr.C. 

20.  Transpose  the  foregoing  into  metric 
form. 

64.8  mg. ;  648  mg.;  1.296  gm.;  1.944  gm. ; 
2.592  gm.;  3.24  gm.;  3.888  gm.;  4.536  gm. ; 
5.184  gm. ;  5.832  gm. ;  6.48  gm. 

21.  What  do  the  following  mean?  (a) 
haustus;  (b)  nebula;  (c)  collyrium;  (d) 
gargarisma;  (e)  Hnctus. 

(a)  A  draught;  (&)  spray;  (c)  an  eye  lo- 
lion;  (rf)  a  gargle;  (e)  a  thick  and  viscid 
liquid,  composed  of  honey,  syrup,  etc.,  with 
medicinal  matter,  intended  to  be  licked  from  a 
spoon. 

22.  Give  the  meaning  of  (a)  pilula;  (b) 
parvida;  (c)  bolus;  (rf)  pil.  comprimata;  (e) 
massula. 

(o)  A  pill;  (b)  little,  very  little,  a  pill 
weighing  less  than  1/3  grain;  (c)  a  pill  ex- 
ceeding 10  grains  in  weight  and  usually  of 
s)fter  consistency  than  an  ordinary  pill;  (d) 
a  compressed  pill;  (e)  a  little  (pill)  mass. 

23.  Write  a  prescription  for  a  four-ounce 
mixture  containing  in  each  teaspoonful  the 
metric  equivalents  of  strychnine  nitrate,  1/60 
grain ;  quinine  muriate.  2  grains ;  solution  of 
arsenous  acid,  3  minims ;  diluted  hydrochloric 
acid,  2  minims;  aromatic  elixir,  enough. 

The  amounts  to  use  in  a  four-ounce  mixture 
are  as  follows: 

Strychnine    nitrate 32/60  grain. 

Quinine    muriate 64  grains. 

Solution  of  arsenous  acid 96  minims. 

Diluted   hydrochloric  acid 64  minims. 

Aromatic  elixir,  to  make..., 4  fluidounces. 

The  prescription  in  metric  form  would  read 
as  follows: 

Strychnine   nitrate 34.56  milligrammes. 

Quinine  muriate 4.1472  grammes. 

Solution  of  arsenous  acid 5.91456  mils. 

Diluted  hydrochloric  acid 3.943  mils. 

Aromatic  elixir,  to  make llS28^ils. 

24.  (a)  What  is  a  mixtafS  W;>a-l*?qg)le 
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How  are  mixtures  made?  (c)  How  are  they 
■dispensed? 

(o)  In  the  U.  S.  P.  the  term  "mixture"  is 
restricted  to  liquid  preparations  containing 
finely-divided  solid  matter  in  partial  suspen- 
sion. 

(&)  By  triturating  the  solid  matter  with 
the  liquid  until  a  uniform  mixture  is  obtained. 

(c)  With  a  "shake"  label. 

25.  If  a  certain  proprietary  preparation 
costs  you  $8.S0  per  dozen,  plus  35  per  cent 
overhead  expenses,  what  will  you  sell  the  bot- 
tle for  to  realize  40  per  cent  net  profit?  (Show 
your  calculations.) 

Let  100  per  cent  represent  the  selling  price. 
Then  if  a  net  profit  of  40  per  cent  is  desired 
and  overhead  expense  amounts  to  S5  per  cent, 
the  remaining  35  per  cent  will  represent  the 
initial  cost  of  the  dozen  bottles,  which  is  $8.50. 
Therefore,  if  35  per  cent  of  the  selling  price 
is  $8.50,  one  per  cent  would  be  1/35  of  $8.50 
or  34.28  4/7  cents;  100  per  cent,  or  the 
retail  selling  price,  would  be  $24.39.  The 
retail  price  of  one  bottle  would  be  1/lS  of 
$34.39,  or  $3.02. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  40  per  cent  net  profit 
and  the  25  per  cent  overhead  expense  are  based 
on  the  selling  price  and  not  on  the  cost  price. 

36.  Valtdol  costs  you  $1.85  per  25-gramme 
vial,  your  overhead  expenses  are  30  per  cent, 
you  lose  through  breaking  packages  for 
smaller  quantities  about  10  per  cent.  At 
what  will  you  price  a  lO-gramme  prescription 
to  earn  50  per  cent  net  ? 

If  10  per  cent  of  the  validol  is  lost  through 
handling,  there  is  left  82  J^  grammes.  There- 
fore the  net  cost  of  ten  grammes  is  really 
20/45  of  $1.85  or  82-f  cents. 

Letting  100  per  cent  represent  the  selling 
price  and  subtracting  50  per  cent  for  net  profit 
and  30  per  cent  for  overhead  leaves  20  per 
cent  to  represent  the  vaUdol  used.  One  per 
cent  would  be  1/30  of  83  cents,  or  4.1  cents, 
and  100  per  cent  would  be  $4.10. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  50  per  cent  net  profit 
and  the  30  per  cent  overhead  expense  are  based 
on  the  selling  price  and  not  on  the  cost  price. 

37.  What  are  the  following?  (a)  Hy- 
drargyrum ;  ( ft )  argentum ;  ( c )  argentum 
vivum;  (d)  liquid  silver;  (e)  quicksilver. 

A,  c,  d  and  e  are  mercury ;  b  is  silver. 

38.  What  is  an  emulsion? 

An  emulsion  may  be  defined  as  an  intimate 
mixture  of  immiscible  fluids,  or  a  fluid  and  an 


insoluble  solid,  made  by  means  of  some  inter- 
mediate agent. 

29.  Give  rules  for  preparing  volatile  oil 
emulsions  and  fixed  oil  emulsions. 

For  making  emulsions  with  dry  acacia  the 
two  following  rules  are  in  common  use; 

Rule  I.  For  one  part  of  gum  use  four  parts 
of  fixed  oil  (or  two  parts  of  volatile  oil),  and 
once  and  a  half  as  much  water  as  gum. 

Rule  II  varies  only  in  using  twice  as  much 
water  as  gum.  This  rule  may  be  easily  re- 
membered as  the  1,  3,  4  rule  (gum  1,  water  3, 
oil  4). 

PHARMACEUTICAL  CHEMISTRY. 

1,  When  tannic  acid  precipitates  alkaloids 
out  of  solution  what  is  the  precipitate? 

Usually  a  tannate  of  the  alkaloid. 

3.  (a)  When  iodine  and  metallic  mercury 
are  rubbed  together  what  chemical  compounds 
may  be  formed?  (6)  Give  the  formulas  for 
the  same. 

(o)  Yellow  mercurous  iodide  and  red  mer- 
curic iodide. 

(ft)  Hgl,  Hgl, 

3.  Describe  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon 
metallic  lead. 

Nitric  acid  is  a  solvent  of  metallic  lead ;  the 
lead  nitrate  formed  is  readily  soluble  in  water 
but  insoluble  in  concentrated  nitric  acid ;  hence 
if  the  concentrated  acid  be  used  to  dissolve  the 
lead,  a  white  residue  of  lead  nitrate  will  be  left 
which  dissolves  on  the  addition  of  water. 
When  lead  is  dissolved  in  concentrated  warm 
nitric  acid  the  reaction  which  occurs  may  be 
represented  as  follows:  Pb-|-4HNOg=Pb 
(NO.)«+2H,0+3NO,.  If  diluted  warm 
nitric  acid  is  used  the  following  is  the  reaction: 
3Pb+8HNO>=3Pb(NO,),-|-2NO+4H,0. 

4.  Name  a  soluble  lead  salt  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeia and  give  its  formula. 

Lead  acetate.    Pb(CaH,0,)i+3H20. 

5.  What  is  white  lead? 

White  lead  is  lead  carbonate,  corresponding 
to  the  formula  (PbCO,)2.    Pb(OH).. 

6.  What  is  sugar  of  lead  ? 

Sugar  of  lead  is  lead  acetate  U.  S.  P.,  and 
corresponds  to  the  formula  Pb(CjHjO,)j+ 
3H,0. 

7.  What  official  solutions  contain  sugar  of 
lead  in  modified  form? 

Solution  of  lead  subacetate  and  diluted  solu- 
tion of  lead  subacetate. 

8.  Give  the  chemicsd  teSISvWi  identity  for 
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each  of  the  following:  (a)  ferrous  sulphate, 
(6)  ferric  chloride,  (c)  arsenous  acid  and 
arsenates,  (rf)  arsenic  acid  and  arsenates,  {e) 
orthophosphates. 

(a)  An  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt,, even 
when  highly  diluted,  gives  with  potassium  fer- 
ricyanide  T.  S.  a  blue  color  or  precipitate,  and 
with  barium  chloride  T.  S.  a  white  precipitate 
insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

{b)  Separate  portions  of  an  aqueous  dilu- 
tion of  solution  of  ferric  chloride  (1  in  10) 
yield  a  brownish-red  precipitate  with  ammonia 
water,  a  blue  precipitate  with  potassium  ferro- 
cyanide  T.  S,.  and  a  white  precipitate,  insoluble 
in  nitric  acid,  with  silver  nitrate  T.  S. 

(c)  Hydrogen  sulphide  T.  S.  colors  an 
aqueous  solution  of  arsenous  acid  (1  in  100) 
yellow;  on  adding  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric 
acid  to  the  colored  solution,  a  lemon-yellow 
precipitate  of  arsenic  trisulphide  is  produced, 
which  is  completely  soluble  in  ammonium  car- 
bonate T.  S. 

{d)  The  addition  of  silver  nitrate  T.  S.  to 
an  aqueous  solution  of  arsenic  acid,  followed 
by  the  gradual  addition  of  ammonia  water, 
drop  by  drop,  produces  a  red-brown  precipitate 
which  is  readily  soluble  in  a  slight  excess  of 
ammonia  water. 

(e)  An  aqueous  solution  of  an  orthophos- 
phate  (1  in  30)  yields  a  white,  crystalline  pre- 
cipitate with  magnesia  mixture  T.  S. 

0.  How  is  nitroglycerin  obtained  and  how 
is  the  U.  S.  P.  spirit  prepared  ? 

Glyceryl  trinitrate  (nitroglycerin)  is  ob- 
tained by  adding  a  mixture  of  100  parts  of 
anhydrous  glycerin  and  3  parts  of  sulphuric 
acid  (spec.  grav.  1.835),  gradually  and  in  small 
portions  at  a  time,  to  a  well-chilled  mixture  of 
280  parts  of  nitric  acid  (spec.  grav.  1.5)  and 
300  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  (spec.  grav.  1.835), 
the  vessel  being  kept  surrounded  by  ice.  This 
mixture  is  afterward  poured  into  six  times  its 
volume  of  cold  water,  washed  free  from  acid, 
and  finally  dried  over  sulphuric  acid. 

The  U.  S.  P.  spirit  is  a  1-per-cent  alcoholic 
solution  of  glyceryl  trinitrate. 

10.  How  is  caustic  potash  made? 

Caustic  potash  is  obtained  by  decomposing  a 
solution  of  potassium  carbonate  with  milk  of 
lime,  evaporating  the  clear  filtrate  in  perfectly 
clean  iron  or  silver  vessels  until  a  small  quan- 
tity of  the  liquid  congeals  upon  cooling,  and 
then  pouring  it  into  cylindrical  molds,  whence 
the  sticks  are  removed  while  still  warm. 


n.  Describe  the  properties  of  caustic  pot- 


ash. 


Potassium  hydroxide  (caustic  potash)  is  a 
white  solid  that  is  a  powerful  caustic.  It  is 
very  deliquescent,  and  rapidly  absorbs  carbon 
dioxide  and  moisture  from  the  air;  it  must 
therefore  be  handled  carefully  and  presened 
in  tightly  stoppered  bottles.  It  is  soluble  in 
less  than  its  own  weight  of  water  and  in  about 
twice  its  weight  of  alcohol  at  25°  C. 

12.  What  is  "Liquor  Potassii  Hydroxidi?" 
Solution  of  [Kitassium  hydroxide,  U.  S.  P. — 

an  aqueous  solution  containing  not  less  than 
i.5  per  cent  of  KOH  (56.11). 

13.  Name  a  chemical  antidote  for  caustic 
potash  poisoning. 

Vinegar  (acetic  acid). 

14.  What  happens  when  fatty  oils  are 
shaken  with  caustic  potash  solution  ? 

Alkali  hydroxides  (as  caustic  potash),  in  the 
cold,  only  partly  decompose  fatty  oils,  forming 
emulsions  with  them ;  but  at  boiling  tempera- 
ture complete  dissociation  is  effected,  the  fatty 
acids  combining  with  the  base,  while  glycerin 
is  liberate<l. 

15.  How  much  calcium  oxide  can  be  made 
from  five  kilogrammes  (5000  grammes)  of 
calcium  carbonate  by  calcination  in  the  lime 
kiln  process?  Atomic  weights:  Ca— -40,  C^= 
13,  a=16. 

The  reaction  which  takes  place  is  repre- 
sented by  the  following  equation: 

CaCO:,=CaO+CO;. 

Using  the  atomic  weights  the  equation  reads 
100(m()I.  wt.  of  CaCO::)--5G(moI.  wt.  CaO) 
+4-t(niol.  wt.  CO,), 

Therefore,  from  5000  grammes  of  calcium 
carbonate  there  could  be  obtained  5fi/100  of 
5000  grammes,  or  2800  grammes  of  calcium 
oxide. 

10.   Write  the  symbolic  formulas  for: 

(a)  Primary  sodium  phosphate,  (fc)  cal- 
cium primary  phosphate,  (c)  ferric  normal 
phosphate. 

(a)  NaH,PO„  (&)  CaH.(PO0j.  (c) 
FePO..2Hj0. 

17.   Balance  the  following  equations: 

(a)  3Fe-|-4Ha=?  (fr)  Na.CO,+H,SO« 
=  ?     (c)  3MgC0,+2H.,C,H=O,--? 

(a)  2Fe-|-4Ha=3Fea,+4H. 

{b)  Na,C03  +  H,S0.  =  Na,S0.-}-H,0+ 

co.. 

(<:)  3MgCO,+2H,C.H;0,=Mg,(CaH,OT), 
+3HiO+3C02.  r-  i 

iTo  be  continued.)  Digitized  by  ^^OOglC 
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A  Trip  For  Druggists. 

To  the  Editors : 

I  read  with  interest  the  stories  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  some  of  my  fellow  druggists 
spent  their  vacations,  and  these  vivid  and 
natural  descriptions  have  moved  me  to  say 
a  few  words  about  a  trip  I  took  last  year.  My 
business  is  located  in  a  town  which  is  a  typical 
summer  resort,  hence  any  vacation  I  get  has  to 
be  taken  after  the  rush  of  business  during  the 
summer  and  earlier  autumn  months  is  over. 

Late  in  October,  therefore,  accompanied  by 
my  better  nine-tenths  and  two  congenial 
friends,  I  started  for  Boston  in  our  Little  Six, 
Our  route  took  us  through  the  very  heart  of 
the  Catskills,  over  what  is  commonly  known  in 
this  section  as  "The  Top  of  the  Mountain." 
Looking  back  over  the  traversed  territory,  one 
sees  range  after  range  of  the  peaks,  while  in 
front  the  eye  passes  over  the  lower  lands  of 
the  Hudson  Valley  to  the  Berkshire  hills 
beyond.  The  sight  is  one  that  tourists  will 
never  forget. 

The  next  day  we  got  an  early  start,  and  mid- 
afternoon  found  us  in  Cambridge  with  ample 
time  to  pass  through  the  grounds  of  Harvard 
University  and  to  visit  the  famous  Harvard 
Museum  with  its  wonderful  collection. 

Boston  streets  with  their  narrowness  and 
their  labyrinth-like  directions  were  constantly 
a  source  of  interest  to  us,  and  of  perplexity  as 
well.  The  usual  routine  of  sightseeing  about 
the  city  followed,  covering  Faneuil  Hall,  Old 
South  Church,  King's  Chapel,  and  many 
homes  of  noted  people  of  other  days. 

Another  day  found  us  en  route  to  Lynn  and 
Salem.  The  latter  place  was  brimful  of  in- 
terest. We  saw  the  old  Witch  House  where 
the  ancients  tried  the  accused,  and  Witch's 
Hill,  where  they  were  executed.  We  saw,  also, 
the  House  of  Seven  Gables,  and  many  other 
interesting  places.  Another  day's  trip  took  us 
through  Marblehead,  where  we  had  the  good 
fortune  to  witness  Mary  Pickford'and  her 
company  of  players  rehearsing  her  latest  suc- 
cess, "The  Pride  of  the  Clan."  Gloucester 
proved  of  great  interest  to  us  also,  on  account 
of  its  fishing  industries. 

The  next  trip  was  southward  to  Plymouth, 
to  visit  the  landing-place  of  the  Pilgrim  Fath- 
ers and  to  see  tlie  wonderful  statue  erected 


there.  Another  day  was  spent  in  traversing 
the  historic  sections  of  Concord  and  Lexing- 
ton, visiting,  on  the  way,  the  noted  John  Han- 
cock house.  We  passed  the  old  home  of 
Louisa  M.  Alcott  and  the  former  residence  of 
the  poet  Emerson. 

Massachusetts  keeps  the  memory  of  the 
Revolutionary  happenings  and  the  heroes  of 
that  time  in  close  touch  with  the  modems,  and 
many  are  the  tablets  erected  in  cities  and  in 
the  rural  sections  to  commemorate  the  stirring 
events  of  those  days.  Things  of  interest  not 
already  mentioned  that  I  recall  with  especial 
distinctness  are  Longfellow's  Wayside  Inn,  the 
route  of  Paul  Revere's  ride,  as  well  as  his 
home,  the  old  printing  press  used  by  Benjamin 
Franklin,  and  the  wonderfully  beautiful  old 
doorways,  which  are  one  of  the  sights  of  the 
villages. 

The  trip  as  a  whole  was  an  exceedingly  de- 
lightful one.  I  can  class  it  as  perhaps  the  most 
enjoyable  one  I  have  ever  taken ;  so  much  so, 
in  fact,  that  it  is  now  my  intention  to  go  over 
the  same  territory  another  year  to  take  in  a 
number  of  the  places  that  lack  of  time  caused 
us  to  neglect.  I  recommend  this  trip  to  my 
brother  druggists.  E.  C.  Hanford. 

Stamford.  N.  Y. 

Knowing  the  Goods  Sold. 

To  the  Editors; 

When  information  concerning  an  article  is 
requested  from  the  general-store  clerk  he  can 
only  repeat  the  information  contained  on  the 
package.  The  mail-order  house  catalogue  can 
only  give  the  same  answer,  and  even  less  for- 
cibly; for  ali  the  information  available  is  con- 
fined to  the  printed  description. 

With  the  experienced  druggist,  however,  the 
situation  is  reversed.  He  can  draw  on  his 
knowledge,  acquired  by  years  of  study,  and 
can  impart  the  desired  information. 

Let  lis  take  the  case  of  a  customer  who  wants 
a  bottle  of  paregoric.  If  he  asks  the  general- 
store  clerk  what  the  dose  is,  the  clerk  can  go 
no  farther  than  to  read  the  brief  directions 
printed  on  the  label. 

The  druggist,  however,  can  state  with 
authority  the  dose  for  children  or  adults,  and 
he  can,  in  addition,  tell  how  and  under  iwhat 
conditions  it  should  be  used.  VtOOvIL 
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In  competing  with  the  general  store  it  is 
necessary,  of  course,  to  carry  much  the  same 
lines  of  merchandise  and  to  sell  at  nearly  the 
same  prices.  To  distance  this  competition, 
however,  requires  the  use  of  better  methods 
and  the  delivery  of  real  service — both  of  which 
are  possibilities  for  the  alert  druggist. 

Fresh  air  will  do  you  good,  and  personal 
contact  with  the  farmer  will  force  home  to  him 
your  ability  to  "deliver  the  goods."  Go  out 
and  see  him  occasionally ! 

Offering  prizes  for  answers  to  puzzles  ap- 
pearing in  the  store  advertisements  is  a  busi- 
ness-gaining method  that  I  have  seen  used  to 
good  effect.  Farmers  like  to  pass  long  even- 
ings working  on  problems  of  this  nature.  The 
whole  family  will  sit  for  hours  trying  to  solve 
a  puzzle. 

Every  one  presenting  a  correct  solution  and 
making  a  purchase  of  a  definite  amount  should 
be  awarded  a  prize  of  some  kind,  though. 

Arthur  George. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

What  Is  the  RemedyP 

To  the  Editors : 

"How  can  I  educate  the  customer  to  meet 
the  clerk  half-way?"  This  question  comes  to 
my  mind  often. 

In  a  city  store  the  customer  hunts  the  sales- 
man or  counter  he  desires,  but  in  the  country 
store  the  salesman  must  veritably  hunt  the  cus- 
tomer, A  great  many  country  customers  are 
so  timid  about  making  purchases  that  they 
will  barely  step  inside  the  door  and  simply 
stand.  The  clerk,  leaving  the  rear  of  the  store, 
the  wrapping  counter,  or  the  prescription  case, 
hastens  to  meet  the  customer  to  ascertain  his 
wants.  He  wants  10  cents'  worth  of  castor  oil. 
You,  or  the  clerk,  must  walk  all  the  way  back 
to  the  rear  of  the  store  for  that  bottle  of  cas- 
tor oil  (we  aim  to  have  this  already  put  up, 
which  helps  some),  and  return  to  where  the 
man  is  still  standing  at  the  door.  The  piece 
of  money  you  receive  in  payment  usually  re- 
quires that  change  be  made,  which  necessitates 
another  round  trip. 

"Will  there  be  anything  else?"  you  smilingly 
inquire;  and  if  it's  a  nickel's  worth  of  sulphur, 
you  can  do  it  all  over  again. 

This  extra  consumption  of  time  and  energy, 
while  other  customers  may  be  patiently  wait- 
ing, seems  unnecessary.    What  is  the  remedy? 


This  happens  a  great  many  times  in  a  year, 
and  the  speedometer  would  show  a  goodly 
number  of  miles  traveled. 

I  like  the  idea  of  economy  of  motion. 

Audubon,  Iowa,  DaISV  A.  FriCK. 

The  Lady  Died  Close. 

To  the  Editors : 

I  am  sending  you  an  actual  order  received 
from  one  of  our  rural  customers.  It  is  one 
of  the  many  we  get,  but  this  one  seems  to  have 


x£^3^St^ 
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a  little  something  on  some  of  the  others.  After 
due  study  we  concluded  the  lady  wanted  oxalic 
acid,  and  she  went  away  satisfied, 

Aberdeen,  S,  Dak,  I-  S.  PloDSON. 

Not  Spelt  Wright. 

To  the  Editors: 

Here  is  a  man  who  wanted  a  French  tube 
of  something.     But  what? 


^AA.^,U>^    AZ^^-.^ 


Well,  we  gave  him  Baume  Analgesique,  and 
we  must  have  hit  it,  for  the  package  didn't 
come  back.  A.  G.  Tuttle. 

Ogden,  Utah. 

It  is  a  helpful  magazine  and  I  enjoy  each 
issue,  especially  State  board  questions. 

Jackson,  Mich.  ^^AY  H.  NeWHOUSE.    , 


Getting  More  Business 


Su^estions  for  Window  Displays. 

At  the  Indianapolis  convention  of  the  N.  A. 
R.  D.  a  suggestion  was  made  that  simultaneous 
window  displays  be  conducted  throughout  the 
country.  Druggists  were  asked  to  submit 
schedules  and,  as  a  result,  the  following  tenta- 
tive calendar  has  been  compiled  by  the  N.  A. 
R  .D.  Journal: 

January — Insoles,  hot-water  bottles,  assort- 
ments of  left-over  toilet  goods,  prescriptions, 
cough  remedy. 

February — 'Valentines,  Lincoln's  Birthday 
special,  Washington's  Birthday  special,  talking 
machine  records. 

March — St.  Patrick's  Day  special,  hore- 
hound  drops,  rubber  goods. 

April — Easter  special,  perfumes,  cards, 
egg-dyes,  sulphur  and  cream  tartar,  mineral 
water. 

May — Opening  of  soda  season,  photo- 
graphic goods,  prescriptions,  sponges. 

June — Baby  foods.  Flag  Day  special,  shav- 
ing supplies,  fiy-paper,  insect-repellants  for 
flies,  "skeeters,"  and  moths. 

July — Vacuum  bottles.  Independence  Day 
special,  soda  water,  vacation  needs. 

August — Talcum  powder,  outing  goods, 
cigars,  eye  lotion  for  motorists,  goggles. 

September — Labor  Day  special,  prescrip- 
tions, horse,  cattle,  and  poultry  powders. 

October  —  Tooth-brushes  and  dentifrices, 
Columbus  Day  special,  Hallowe'en  special. 

November — Hair-brushes,  talking  machines 
and  records.  Thanksgiving  Day  special,  spices 
and  flavorings. 

December — Cutlery,  crude  drugs,  perfumes, 
candies,  cards,  toys,  other  Christmas  specials. 

Druggists  in  Chicago  are  working  along  the 
line  of  simultaneous  displays,  their  strong 
local  association  being  back  of  the  idea;  in 
fact,  it  is  doubtless  due  to  Chicago's  initiative 
that  the  matter  was  brought  up  at  Indianap- 
olis. 

Effect  of  Light  on  Chemicals. 

According  to  the  Pacific  Drug  Rcricn'  the 
following  substances  should  not  be  e.xpnsed  to 
the  action  of  direct  light: 

Benzoic  acid  and  benzoates;  salicylic  acid 
and  salicylates;  hydriodic,  hydrobromic;  hy- 
drocyanic, nitrohydrcjcliloric  and  trichloracetic 


acids;  amyl  nitrite  and  other  nitrites;  chloro- 
form; bromoform;  and  iodoform. 

Phenol  and  resorcinol  become  pink  or  even 
red ;  alkaloids  are  discolored ;  iodides,  especial- 
ly ammonium  iodide,  liberate  free  iodine ;  sil- 
ver salts,  calomel  and  many  other  chemicals 
darken  owing  to  the  formation  of  oxide ;  san- 
tonin turns  yellow ;  naphthalene  and  betanaph- 
thol  become  discolored ;  sulphurous  acid  is 
oxidized  to  sulphuric  acid;  chlorine  and  bro- 
mine water  form  hydrochloric  or  hydrobromic 
acid  respectively;  ferric  salts  will  be  reduced 
to  ferrous  salts ;  mercuric  salts  will  be  reduced 
to  mercurous  salts ;  compound  syrup  of  hypo- 
phosphites  becomes  decolorized;  volatile  oils 
become  terebinthinate. 

This  Helps  Sell  Water-bottles. 

H.  E.  Kendrick,  writing  in  the  Chemist  and 
Druggist  of  London,  suggests  sending  the  fol- 
lowing form  letter  to  stimulate  the  sales  of 
hot-water  bottles: 
Dear  Mrs.  Smith  : 

There  is  aothing  so  comforting,  when  getting  be- 
tween the  sheets  on  a  winter  night,  as  one  of  my 
reliable  hot-water  bottles.  It  warms  the  feet  and  keeps 
the  whole  body  comfortable  through  the  night. 

Let  me  send  you  two  or  three  styles  to  look  at  and 
handle ;  the  quality  is  best,  and  the  price  the  lowest  con- 
sistent with  the  quality.  Each  bottle  carries  a  guar- 
antee of  money  back  if  not  satisfactory— a  guarantee 
which  obviously  could  not  be  given  with  an  inferior 
article. 

Why  not   make   up  your  miiid  to   accept   my   offer 

now — and  be  prepared  for  the  need  which  is  likely  to 

arise?     Hot-water  bottles  are  invaluable  in  rheumatism, 

sciatica,  neuralgia,  stomach-ache,  and  other  pains. 

Verj-  truly  yours, 

JONES,  The  Druggist. 

The  letter  should  be  typewritten,  of  course, 
and  on  the  store  stationery. 

Appreciated  by  Christmas  Shoppers. 

During  the  holiday  season  customers  at 
Frawley's  Pharmacy,  Bangor,  Maine,  who 
buy  articles  intended  for  gift  purposes  are  sup- 
plied with  small,  excellent  quality  white  cards, 
similar  to  visiting  cards. 

The  card,  with  the  donor's  rume  written  on 
it,  is  intended  to  be  inserted  in  packages  sent 
by  mail  or  express  and  in  thos^  which  are  de- 
livered direct  from  tjie  ^tp^-CiOOQlc 
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Mr,  Frawley  says  that  customers  appreciate 
this  little  courtesy  and  that  he  has  been  able 
to  trace  a  number  of  repeat  sales  as  a  result 
of  supplying  the  cards.  He  does  not  confine 
the  distribution  of  the  cards  to  the  Christmas 
period  alone,  however,  as  he  has  found  that 
customers  who  buy  gift  merchandise  at  other 
seasons  of  the  year  are  pleased  to  be  furnished 
with  some  means  for  enclosing  their  names. 

An  Anniversary  Announcement. 

To  commemorate  the  thirtieth  anniversary 
of  his  start  in  business,  W,  J.  Malley,  of 
Deseronto,  Ontario,  sent  the  following  post- 
card announcement  to  his  customers  on  No- 
vember 1  of  last  year: 

Just  a-  line  to  all  my  customers  in  Deseronto  and 
vicinity  to  remind  them  that  I  have  been  in  business 
here  thirty  years  to-day.  I  desire  to  thank  them  for 
their  confidence  during  that  time,  and  sincerely  hope 
our  business  and  other  relations  in  the  future  will  be 
as   pleasant   as  in  the   past. 

Yours  tnily,  W.  J.  Uali.ey, 

Chemist,  Druggist  and  Optician. 

The  announcement  appeared  on  the  face  of 
the  card,  while  on  the  other  side  was  a  photo- 
graphic reproduction  of  the  store  interior. 

This  Sella  Perfume. 

Walter  A.  Lenrow,  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
has  a  method  of  promoting  perfume  sales 
which  he  says  works  very  well.  He  sprays  the 
ribbons  on  his  better  grades  of  package  can- 
dies with  an  odor  he  is  pushing,  and  then  slips 
under  the  ribbon  a  little  card  bearing  phrase- 
ology somewhat  on  this  order: 

"The  ribbon  on  this  box  of  bonbons  has  been 
sprayed  with  the  latest  perfume,  Cabbiola  Vic- 
trola — delicate,  pleasant,  lasting.  Price  $1.00 
an  ounce  at  the  Lenrow  Pharmacies." 

Sales  may  often  be  traced  directly  to  this 
means  of  publicity,  it  is  said. 

Magazines  Are  Heavy. 

J.  C.  Campbell,  a  successful  Detroit  drug- 
gist who  makes  quite  a  feature  of  the  news  de- 
partment, tells  us  that  he  insists  that  all  maga- 
zines which  the  News  Company  refuses  to  take 
back  for  credit  shall  be  returned  to  him,  Mr. 
Campbell  has  a  baler  in  his  basement,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  care  of  waste  paper.  Maga- 
zines are  heavy,  and  they  add  materially  to  the 
weight  of  the  bales  of  paper.  Mr.  Campbell's 
revenue  from  this  source — that  is,   from  the 


saving  of  pasteboard  boxes  and  waste  paper 
which  accumulate  about  the  store — runs  in  the 
neighborhood  of  6ve  or  six  dollars  a  month. 

A  Point  in  Psycholo^. 

The  wide-awake  manager  of  a  big  chain 
store  holds  that  it  is  poor  policy  to  keep  large 
extra  stocks  of  short-profit  goods  in  the  stock- 
room. He  contends  that  it  has  a  bad  psycho- 
logical effect  on  the  clerks.  It  forces  into  the 
clerks'  minds  the  idea  that  they  should  reduce 
this  surplus;  they  are  constantly  pushing  these 
goods  instead  of  others  which  pay  better  mar- 
gins. The  manager  in  question,  therefore, 
does  not  buy  heavily  of  these  lines,  but  does 
lay  in  other  goods  in  gross  lots  which  he  wants 
pushed. 

The  Telephone  as  a  Trade  Wimier. 

Here  is  a  suggestion- taken  from  the  Voice- 
Salesman:  If  your  messenger  is  going  to  a  cer- 
tain neighborhood  to  make  deliveries,  call  up 
several  of  your  customers  in  that  locality.  Tell 
them  that  the  boy  is  called  to  their  part  of  the 
town  and  ask  if  there  is  anything  they  would 
like  to  have  the  boy  procure  for  them  in  any 
of  the  stores — not  your  store,  but  other  stores. 

This  courteous  offer  of  service  cannot  help 
but  please,  and  it  will  eventually  result  in 
added  business. 

A  Rainy-day  Special. 

To  make  its  advertisements  concerning 
"rain-proof"  umbrellas  not  only  effective  but 
striking,  a  certain  store  adopted  a  novel  ex- 
pedient,'  says  the  Keystone  Weekly. 

The  store  matiager  suspended  one  of  the 
large  open  umbrellas  in  the  window,  filled  its 
inverted  top  with  water  and  planted  a  few 
sportive  goldfish  in  the  artificial  pool. 

The  display  was  exhibited  only  an  hour  at 
a  time — but  that  was  long  enough  to  cause 
considerable  comment,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
sales. 

A  Fountain  Tip. 

\  druggist  in  New  York  City  declares  that 
soda-water  stools  should  be  white.  Mahogany 
and  other  dark  woods  or  finishes  do  not  com- 
mend themselves  to  him.  His  point  is  that  fas- 
tidious customers  sometimes  refuse  to  sit  on 
stools  unless  they  can  see  at  a  glance  that  they 
=""^  *^'^=^"-  DigtizedhyGoOgie 


Answers  to  Queries 

Information  is  given  in  this  department  under  the  following  conditions:  (I) 
Queries  must  reach  us  before  the  ISth  of  the  month  to  be  answered  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  month  following;  (2)  formulas  for  proprietary  preparations  can- 
not be  given;  and  {3)  names  and  addresses  must  be  affixed  to  all  communications. 


Massage  Cream. 

H,  V,  R.  writes:    "Please  publish  a  formula 
for  a  rolling  massage  cream." 
The  following  has  been  recommended : 

Skimmed  milk  1  gallon, 

H>-(lrochIoric  acid 1  fluidounce. 

Boric  acid 1  ounce. 

Oil  of  bitter  almond 20  drops. 

Oil  of  rose  geranium 30  drops. 

Oil  of  sweet  almond ^  fluidounce. 

Solution  of  carmine sulRcient  to  tint. 

Add  to  the  milk  one  gallon  of  hot  water— hot 
enough  to  raise  the  temperature  to  about  80*  F.  Mix 
the  hydrochloric  acid  with  one  pint  of  water,  and  add 
this  to  the  diluted  milk  slowly,  with  constant  stirring 
sufficient  to  completely  coagulate  ^e  casein,  which 
separates  in  a  finely  divided  condition.  Allow  the  mix- 
ture to  stand  for  an  hour,  collect  the  precipitate  on 
cheese-cloth,  and  after  draining  return  the  mass  to  the 
vessel  and  add  two  gallons  of  water.  Stir  the  coagu- 
him,  breaking  up  any  masses  that  may  form ;  pour  off 
the  water  and  wash  again.  It  is  necessary  thai  all  of 
the  acid  and  whey  be  washed  out  of  the  casein.  Collect 
on  strainer  and  squeeze  out  all  the  water  possible,  then 
transfer  to  a  mortar  or  other  suitable  vessel  and  in- 
corporate the  boric  acid.  Transfer  to  a  cheese-cloth 
bag,  suspend  this  from  a  shelf  or  Other  suitable  place, 
and  allow  it  to  hang  for  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours, 
squeezing  the  bag  occasionally.  The  mass  contracts 
and  forces  water  from  itself,  and  it  will  take  aljout 
two  days  to  get  it  all-  out. 

The  casein  will  then  be  found  quite  dry  and  granU' 
lar.  Transfer  it  to  a  mortar,  rub  it  as  fine  as  possible, 
put  in  about  one  ounce  of  dilute  alcohol  {enough  to 
moisten),  and  then  add  the  oi!  of  sweet  almonds  and 
perfume.  Tint  the  product  with  the  solution  of  car- 
mine. Add  sufficient  water  to  form  a  soft  paste,  beat 
all  together  until  uniformly  mixed,  and  then  run 
through  a  paint  mill  and  bottle  it  at  once,  or  else  put 
it  up  in  collapsible  tubes.  It  dries  out  very  rapidly,  and 
must  be  put  into  packages  immediately. 

Another  formula,  in  which  no  casein  is 
used,  is  as  follows: 

Spermaceti   J4  ounce. 

White  wax    J^  ounce. 

Oil  of  sweet  almond 2  fluidounces. 

Lanolin    I  ounce. 

Cocoanut  oil   1  ounce. 

Orange-flower  waler 1  fluidounce. 

Tincture  of  benzoin 3  drops. 

Having  melted  the  first  five  ingredients  in  a  porce- 
lain pan  remove  them   from  the  fire,  add  the  mixture 


of   benzoin  and  orange-flower  water,  and   beat  unti) 
cold  and  uniformly  smooth  and  creamy. 

A  few  drops  of  oil  of  neroli  improves  the 
odor  and  will  be  found  an  advantage. 

Hand  Lotions. 

B.  E.  O.  writes:  "I  would  like  a  formula 
for  a  hand  lotion  (containing  cucumber,  tra- 
gacanth  or  quince  seed)  that  can  be  retailed 
for  25  cents  a  bottle." 

The  two  following  formulas  were  among 
the  prize  winners  in  the  contest  conducted  by 
the  Bulletin  in  1914; 

CYDONIUM   CHAP  RELIEF. 

Cydonium    4  ounces. 

Warm   water 4  pints. 

Glycerin    1  pint. 

Witch-hazel  1  pint. 

Alcohol    1  pint. 

Rose-water  1  pint 

Boric   acid \y^   ounces. 

Perfumed  spirits  (N,  F.) 4  drachms. 

Tinct.  benzoin 1  drachm. 

Use  only  first-class  quince  seed,  which  is  entirely 
free  from  worms.  Clean  the  seed  thoroughly  and  add 
it  to  the  four  pints  of  warm  water  and  macerate  for 
one  hour,  with  frequent  agitation.  Then  strain  with- 
out pressure  through  muslin,  and  if  necessary  add 
enough  cold  water  through  the  strainer  to  obtain  four 
pints  of  mucilage.  Dissolve  the  perfumed  spirit  in  the 
alcohol,  then  dissolve  the  boric  acid  in  the  rose-water, 
and  add  the  witch-hazel  and  glycerin ;  add  the  aqueous 
mixture  to  the  alcoholic  liquid,  stirring  constantly,  and 
then  add  this  to  the  cold  mucilage  very  slowly, -and 
with  active  stirring.  Lastly  add  the  tincture  of  benzoin 
and  mix  well.  The  completed  preparation  should  be 
strained  at  least  four  times, 

ROSALINE  LOTION. 

Gum  Iragacanth 1<^  ou 

Boric  acid 40  grains. 

Glycerin  16  ounces. 

Carbolic  acid 1  o 

Soft  water q.  s.  ad  1  gs 

Soluble  rose,  P.  D.  &  Co-,  sufficient  to  s 

Nfacerate  the  gum  in  one  quart  of  cold  water  for  24 
hours,  add  other  ingredients,  and  strain  through  cheese- 
cloth. Beat  the  solution  with  an  egg-beater  until  a  uni- 
form, creamy  mixture  is  obtained.  Color  a  light  pink 
with  a  few  drops  of  red  aniline  in  alcohol. 

The  druggist  who  contribktfltQQ^SJilinula 
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for  "Rosaline  Lotion"  stated  that  the  prepara- 
tion is  put  up  in  3-  and  6-ounce  bottles  and 
sells  for  15  cents  and  25  cents,  according  to 
size. 

Croup  Salve— Remedy  for  Scorpion  Bites. 

M.  P.  S.  asks:  "Can  you  supply  me  with  a 
formula  for  an  external  application  to  be  used 
in  cases  of  croup?  I  would  also  like  to  learn 
of  a  remedy  for  the  relief  of  scorpion  bites." 
A  so-called  "croup  embrocation"  is  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Oil  of  cloves 1  fluidrachm. 

Oil  of  cajuput 2  flui drachms. 

Camphor  liniment,  enough 

lo  make 8  fluidounces. 

Mix.  Directions:  Warm  the  oil  by  putting  the 
bottle  in  hot  water;  pour  some  of  it  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  and  rub  it  into  the  child's  chest,  back,  and  sides. 
Then  wrap  a  layer  of  cotton-wool  around  the  child 
and  put  it  to  bed. 

An  eclectic  preparation  recommended  in 
croup  is  made  as  follows: 

Oil  of  stillingia 4  fluidraclims,   ■ 

Oil  of  cajuput 4  fluidrachms. 

Oil  of  lobelia 4  fluidrachms. 

Alcohol,   enough     to    make   3   fluidounces. 
Directions:    Bathe  the  chest  with  a  little  of   the 
preparation  and  also  give  a  few  drops  internally.    Tlie 
liquid  is  best  administered  on  sugar. 

There  are  various  applications  recom- 
mended for  the  relief  of  bites  from  scorpions, 
spiders,  wasps,  and  other  insects.  The  most 
commonly  vised  applications,  perhaps,  are  am- 
monia water,  spirit  of  camphor,  and  lead  wa- 
ter and  opium.  The  following,  if  applied  once, 
will  often  prevent  inflammation: 


Ichthyol  is  also  recommended.  It  may  be 
added  to  the  foregoing  collodion  mixture,  or 
used  in  the  form  of  a  lotion  or  ointment,  or  in 
the  following: 

Ichthyol    4  fluidrachms. 

Ammonia  water   4  fluklrachms. 

Camphor  water  4  fluidoimces. 

Directions :    Apply  freely  to  the  inflammation. 
The  following  is  recommepded,  too: 

Olive  oil  1  fluidounce. 

Ammonia   water   1  fluidounce. 

Oil  of  turpentine 30  minims. 

Tincture   of    opium 30  minims. 

Camphorated  chloral,  if  freely  applied,  will 
usually  stop  the  pain. 


Determining  Alcohol  Percenta^. 

M.  I.  Z.  writes:  "Please  inform  me  what 
percentage  of  alcohol  the  following  prescrip- 
tion contains:" 

Potassium  iodide 1  apothecaries'  ounce. 

Water  3  fluidounces. 

Alcohol  1  fluidounce. 

Fluidextract  of  stillingia 4  fluidrachms. 

Tincture  of  stramonium 3  fluidrachms. 

Tincture  of  guaiac 1  fluidounce. 

Compound  syrup  of  sarsaparilla, 

to   make 8   fluidounces. 

Fluidextract  of  stillingia  contains  44  per 
cent  of  alcohol;  tincture  of  stramonium  con- 
tains 48  per  cent;  and  tincture  of  guaiac  con- 
tains 85  per  cent.  Alcohol  contains  95,  by 
volume,  of  absolute  alcohol. 

In  4  fluidrachms  (340  minims)  of  fluidex- 
tract of  stillingia  there  would  be  44/100  of 
S40  minims,  or  105.6  minims  of  absolute  al- 
cohol. In  3  fluidrachms  (180  minims)  of 
tincture  of  stramonium  there  would  be 
48/100  of  180*minims,  or  86.4  minims  of  ab- 
solute alcohol.  In  1  fluidounce  (480  minims) 
of  tincture  of  guaiac  there  would  be  85/100 
of  480  minims,  or  408  minims  of  absolute 
alcohol.  In  1  fluidounce  of  alcohol  there 
would  be  95/100  of  480  minims,  or  456 
minims  of  absolute  alcohol. 

There  is  present,  therefore,  in  the  entire 
mixture  1056  minims  of  absolute  alcohol. 

As  there  are  3840  minims  in  8  fluidounces, 
the  amount  of  absolute  alcohol  present  is 
1056/3840  of  100  per  cent,  or  27.5  per  cent. 

Solidified  Alcohol. 

A.  B.  C.  &  Co.  write:  "We  are  in  search 
of  a  satisfactory  formula  for  solidified  alco- 
hol. We  have  already  tried  making  one  which 
contained  caustic  soda  and  stearic  acid,  but 
the  result  was  not  satisfactory.  Can  you  help 
us  out  ?" 

Most  of  the  solidified  alcohols  on  the  mar- 
ket are  made  with  caustic  soda  and  stearic  acid 
and  any  trouble  you  may  have  experienced 
was  probably  due  to  a  poorly-balanced  for- 
mula. We  suggest,  therefore,  that  you  experi- 
ment with  the  following,  which  has  proven 
satisfactory  to  those  who  have  tried  it: 

Stearic  acid S'/i  grammes. 

Caustic  soda 1  35/100  grammes. 

Alcohol   (grain  or  denatured), 

q.  s,  ad 100  grammes.  t 

Dissolve  the  stearic  acid  in  about  SO  grammn' A  ^^ 
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alcohol,  by  the  aid  of  heat.  Dissolve  the  caustic  soda 
in  about  40  gTainmet  of  alcohol  Mix,  and  wann  until 
the  two  solutions  combine.    Pour  into  suitable  molds. 

The  molds  ordinarily  used  are  friction-top 
cans  capable  of  holding  3  or  4  fluidounces.  To 
ignite,  the  cover  is  removed  and  a  lighted 
match  held  over  the  solid  mixture.  To  extin- 
guish, the  cover  is  slipped  on  the  can.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  tip  over  a  lighted  can, 
as  when  the  mixture  is  burning  it  becomes  a 
'Semiliquid  and  therefore  a  source  of  danger  if 
spilled.  When  the  fire  is  extinguished  and  the 
mass  allowed  to  cool  the  contents  of  the  can 
again  solidify.  The  soap  itself  does  not  bum 
but  is  left  in  the  can  after  the  spirit  has  been 
consumed. 

Coloring  Electric  Li^t  Bulbs. 

C.  A.  M.  writes:  "Please  publish  a  formula 
for  coloring  electric  light  bulbs." 

The  following  is  said  to  produce  satisfac- 
tory results: 

First,  make  a  solution  by  mixing  the  white 
of  one  egg,  previously  beaten  to  a  froth,  with 
one  pint  of  soft  water.  Filter,  and  be  sure 
that  no  bubbles  remain  on  the  surface  of  the 
liquid.  The  globes  should  be  cleaned  and  pol- 
ished carefully,  and  then  dipped  into  this  solu- 
tion and  hung  up  by  a  string  to  dry.  After 
about  half  an  hour  they  should  be  dipped  the 
second  time  to  insure  a  perfect  coating.  When 
thoroughly  dry  they  are  ready  for  the  coloring 
solution.  This  is  made  by  dissolving  from  10 
to  30  grains  {according  to  the  density  of  color 
required)  of  any  soluble  aniline  dye  in  four 
ounces  of  collodion.  Dip  the  globes  in  this 
solution  and  hang  up  to  dry.  If  they  are  not 
dark  enough  they  can  be  dipped  again  after 
the  first  coat  has  become  dry,  which  usually 
requires  about  six  hours. 

Another  method  is  to  dip  the  bulb  into  a 
saturated  solution  of  alum  and  allow  the 
liquid  to  dry  on  it.  The  solution  may  be  col- 
ored with  cochineal  for  red,  turmeric  for  yel- 
low, indigo  for  blue,  and  so  on.  Aniline  dyes 
may  be  employed. 

Alcohol  Antidote  for  Phenol  Poisoning. 

C.  E.  T.  writes:  "On  page  508  of  the  De- 
cember issue  of  the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy, 
in  the  department  of  'Board  Questions  An- 
swered,' you  say  that  alcohol  is  not  a  proper 
antidote  for  phenol  poisoning.  Dr.  Francis 
M.  Harrington,  now  deceased,  taught  us  to 


use  50  per  cent  alcohol  as  an  antidote  for 
phenol.  He  took  as  his  authority  the  text- 
book by  Dr.  A.  H.  Brundage.  I  would  like 
to  have  you  tell  me  why  alcohol  should  not  be 
used.  I  know  from  my  own  experience  that 
when  phenol  is  spilled  on  the  skin,  alcohol 
readily  "kills'  it." 

Brundage's  book  was  written  at  a  time 
when  alcohol  was  considered  an  efficient  anti- 
dote for  phenol  poisoning.  It  was  held 
that  if  alcohol  would  neutralize  phenol 
on  the  skin  it  would  have  the  same 
effect  if  administered  internally.  More 
recent  experiments,  however,  have  demon- 
strated that  such  is  not  the  case.  It  is  true 
that  when  the  alcohol  is  administered  first  it 
has  a  neutralizing  action  on  any  phenol  that 
may  be  given  later,  but  if  the  alcohol  is  given 
last  it  increases,  rather  than  diminishes,  the 
toxicity  of  phenol. 

The  treatment  to  pursue  is  the  one  outlined 
on  page  508  of  the  December  issue. 

Quinine  Hair  Tonic. 

H.  V.  B,  writes:  "Kindly  publish  a  good 
formula  for  a  quinine  hair  tonic." 

Here  is  the  formula  which  won  first  prize 
in  the  contest  conducted  by  the  Bulletun 
several  years  ago: 

Quinine   ^  drachm. 

Resorcin  4  drachms. 

Tincture  of  jaborandi 2  ou 

Tincture  of  cantharides 4  drachms. 

Alcohol    '. 4  ou 

Spirit  of  myrcia 16  ou 

Rose-water    9  ou 

Mix  and  perfume  with 

Oil  of  bergamot J4  drachm. 

Oil  of  rose  geranium %  drachm. 

Oil  of  cologne J<^  drachm. 

Add  the  oils  to  the  alcohol  first.  Add  aromatic 
sulphuric  acid,  three  drachms,  to  the  quinine.  Mix  all. 
Filter,  twice  if  necessary.    This  makes  a  full  quart. 

The  amount  of  alcohol  is  50  per  cent. 

To  Keep  the  Windshield  Oear. 

W.  H,  H.  and  M.  J.  Z.  ask:  "Can  you  tell 
us  of  a  preparation  that  will  prevent  fog,  rain, 
sleet,  etc.,  blurring  the  glass  windshield  of  an 
automobile  ?" 

To  prevent  water  or  sleet  from  sticking  to 
glass  surfaces  a  mixture  of  3  parts  of  glycerin 
and  1  part  of  alcohol  is  quite  commonly  used. 
Soap,  in  various  form  is,  alspMrfaTOt^i  Soft 
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soap,  light  in  color,  is  a  favorite  application,  of  such  a  varnish,  but  assume  it  to  be  similar 

as  is  also  transparent  soap.     The  soap  when  to  that  of  an  ordinary  label  varnish  which  may 

rubbed  lightly  over  the  surface  of  the  glass  be  made  as  follows: 

is  said  to  prevent  moisture  from  depositing.  Sandarac  3  avoirdupois  ounces. 

There  are  on  the  market  several  mechanical  Mastic  y^  avoirdupois  ounce. 

cleaners  which  are  claimed  to  work  out  satis-  Venice  turpentine 2  drachms. 

,           .,       .                 .           ^          ,  Alcohol  16  fluidounces. 

factonly    in    practice.     For    the    most    part,  ,,               .,.           ^  ,     ■   ■         .-,      ,  .- 

/             "^         .         ,       , ,             .       ,    .  .  ■  Macerate   with   repeated   stirring  until   solution    is 

these  cleaners  consist  of  nibber  stnps  held  in  gge^ted,  and  then  filter. 

metal    frames,    and    when   pulled    across  the  „          ,  ,   ,             .         ,     ,      ...     ,.,  ,    , 

I          J  ^L       1        .L                      II        ■.  Paper  labels  are   first  sized  with  atluted 

surface  of  the  glass  they  remove  all  water,  .f „              .      •  , 

,    ^                    o              J  mucilage,  then  driea,  ana  finally  coated  with 

sleet  or  snow.  i  ■           ■  . 

this  varnish. 

.  ,     .  ,  W^  cannot  supply  the  formula  of  the  pro- 

Ck.pyright  Intormation.  ^^-^^^^^^  preparation  you  mention. 

W.  P.  W.  &  Co.  write:    "We  would  like 

to  copyright  the  name  of  a  preparation  and  Water  Stains  on  Furniture. 

wish  to  know  where  we  can  obtain  full  infor-  h.  V.  R.  asks:  "What  will  take  water  stains 

mation  concerning  the  steps  necessary  to  pur-  (white)  out  of  a  piece  of  highly  polished  fur- 

S"*-"  niture?" 

You  cannot  secure  a  copyright  on  a  prepara-  a  polish  that  is  said  to  remove  stains  may 

tion.    A  copyright  is  granted  only  on  printed  be  made  as  follows: 

matter  such  as  books,  stories,  written  articles  Alcohol  1  pint 

and    plays,    and    on    published    illustrations.  Rosin  j4  ounce. 

paintings,  and  drawings.  Gum  shellac \yj  ounces. 

A  trade-mark  consists  of  a  word,  mark,  or  Linseed  oil 1  pint. 

device  adopted  by  a  manufacturer  or  vendor  "^"^  '*"*  ™*'"  *'"'  '*'*  5*"*""*^  '•»  **•«  *''^°'"'''  *•><"  «•** 

»„  .4'^i:-~.'  t,  u-           J    .J.-          i             »u  t'le  linseed  oil,  and  shake  the  whole  thoroughly.    Apply 

to  distmgu.sh  his  productions  from  other  pro-  ^^i,,,  ,  ^,„,^  ^^^  ^^.^  ,.,„  ,,„„,, 

cuctions  of  the  same  article.    The  government 

does  not  grant  trade-marks  as  such,  but  sim-  *  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  linseed  oil  and 
ply  registers  them.    Full  information  may  be  ""Te'"''"'  "f  shaken  weU,  and  applied  a  small 
obtained  from  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  quantity  at  a  time,  will  sometimes  restore  the 
Washington,  D.  C.  original  appearance.    The  liquid  should  be  ap- 
plied on  a  soft  rag,  and,  after  the  color  is 
Who  Can  H  1  ?  restored,  any  remaining  liquid  should  be  re- 
moved by  wiping  with  a  clean,  soft  rag. 
F.  J.  A.  writes:     "There  is  on  the  market  a  little  diluted  ammonia  water,  cautiously 
a  vulcamzer  for  automobile  Ures  which  has  in  applied,  will  occasionally  restore  stained  fur- 
it  a  cardboard  disk  that  has  been  soaked  in  a  „](„„  to  its  original  appearance, 
chemical  solution  of  some  kind.     The  action 

of  the  chemical  is  such  that  the  right  amount  To  Mend  a  Laundry  Tub. 

of  heat  for  vulcanising  is  generated  without  j.   g  ^  ^^^.    ..^                ,    ^  ,^^^„^ 

any  flame  appeanng.     Can  you  give  me  an  ,^^  ^  ^^^^  ,^  ^^  ^J'.^  J^^!      ,^^j 

S'°            """P"""™   "'   *=   *"""='''  tubs  made  from  a  soapstone  composition?" 

.,.■  ,                   ,        .     ,  Try  the  following: 

We  have  never  heard  of  any  such  combina-  >-t       c          j                          -«     _a 

Tf  ■.  ■     ■              >                         .              ,-  Oean,  fine  sand 20  parts. 

tion.    If  it  IS  m  use,  however,  and  any  of  our  Litharge  2  parts. 

readers  know  and  will  divulge  its  composition,  Quicklime  (fresh)  1  part 

we  shall  be  more  than  pleased  to  give  publicity  Linseed  oil,  sufficient  to  form  a  thick  paste. 

'°  '^  This  cement  is  applied  to  broken  pieces  of 

stone,  and  after  a  time  it  becomes  exceedingly 

Varnish  for  Labels  on  Canned  Goods.  harj  and  strong. 

V.  F.  asks:     "Can  you  supply  me  with  the 

formula  of  a  varnish  such  as  is  used  on  the  W.  C.  O. — We  are  not  familiar  with  the 

labels  of  canned  goods?"  composition   of  the   proprietaiy  Mqaratkn 

We  are  not  familiar  with  the  exact  formula  you  mention.                   Digmzed  by  \jOOQ  IC 
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The  Month's  History 


Asinrin 


The  Aspirin  patent  expired 


d  Aa  Feb.  27,  and  druggists  are 
—     ,        wondering  what  the  situa- 

Urn*  Trade.  ^^^  j^  jj  ^  customer  calls 
for  Aspirin  tablets  will  it  be  lawful  to  sell  him 
acetyl  salicylic  acid  tablets?  May  they  be  lab- 
eled "Aspirin?" 

It  is  the  general  understanding  that  a  nega- 
tive response  must  be  made  to  both  questions. 
The  Bayer  people  claim  exclusive  right  to  the 
word  "Aspirin,"  and  are  carrying  advertise- 
ments in  leading  drug  publications  warning 
against  the  use  of  the  word  except  in  conjunc- 
tion with  their  product.  The  word  is  protected 
by  trade-mark  rights,  it  is  said,  and  without 
question  a  number  of  suits  will  be  brought 
against  those  responsible  for  alleged  attempts 
at  infringement.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  it 
is  claimed  that  a  few  companies  intend  to  force 
a  try-out  in  the  courts ;  tablets  will  be  openly 
labeled  "Aspirin"  and  placed  on  the  market. 

The  National  Drug  Trade  Conference  em- 
jrfoyed  counsel  to  investigate  and  render  an 
opinion  as  to  the  validity  of  the  Bayer  claim. 
This  firm  of  lawyers  holds  that  the  Farben- 
fabriken  attempt  to  perpetuate  its  monopoly  by 
supplementing  a  l7-year  patent  period  by  an  in- 
definite stretch  of  trade-mark  protection  won't 
hold  water.  On  the  other  hand,  this  position 
is  questioned  by  authority  equally  as  good,  so 
the  matter,  taken  as  a  whole,  presents  a  num- 
ber of  points  of  confusion.  It  would  seem 
that  the  safe  thing  for  druggists  to  do,  at  least 
for  the  present,  is  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  word 
"Aspirin"  in  connection  with  a  competing  pro- 
duct. Manufacturers  are  now  putting  out 
acetyl  salicylic  acid  in  powder  and  tablet  form ; 
let  the  product  remain  acetyl  salicylic  acid  until 
the  lowering  clouds  on  the  horizon  have  dis- 
charged some  of  their  electricity. 


niinoit  Bou-d  '^'  '■*"  "'  "'>»''W"g  <1"- 
,  ferent  exammmg  boards 

It!  IdentihrP  ""*^^''  ™^  ^^***  '^  °°*  *  "^'^ 
one;  the  governors  of  sev- 
eral States  have  advised  such  a  step  on  several 
occasims.  Nothing  has  come  out  of  the 
recommendation  heretofore,  however,  but  it 
now  seems  that  the  State  of  Illinois  may  take 
the  initiative  in  this  particular.  A  bill  has 
been  introduced  at  Springfield  which  would  do 
away  with  the  Board  of  Pharmacy  as  a  sep- 
arate institution.  It  would  do  away  with  other 
boards,  also.  It  is  provided  that  the  Pharmacy 
Board  shall  be  merged  with  other  examining 
bodies  of  a  similar  character,  the  combination 
to  be  known  as  the  Etepartment  of  Registration 
and  Education.  The  following  would  be  com- 
bined under  this  head:  Board  of  Pharmacy, 
Board  of  Medical  Examiners,  Dental  Board, 
Barbers'  Board,  Optometry  Board,  and  Nurses' 
Board.  This  move  is  to  be  made  in  the  inter- 
ests of  efficiency,  it  is  claimed. 

The  State  Board  of  Pharmacy  would  lose  its 
secretary  and  its  president.  It  appears  that  its 
sole  duties  would  be  the  examining  of  students 
who  aspire  to  registration,  members  having 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  enforcing  laws  or 
attending  to  other  matters  which  have  hereto- 
fore constituted  a  part  of  their  work.  Five 
members,  appointed  by  the  governor,  would 
constitute  the  Board  of  Examiners  in  Phar- 
macy, and  each  of  these  must  be  a  registered 
druggist  who  has  had  ten  years'  practical  ex- 
perience in  the  compounding  of  prescriptions, 
this  experience  to  have  been  attained  since  the 
date  of  his  registration.  However,  Governor 
Lowden  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  board's 
present  working  force  would  be  carried  bodily 
into  the  newly  created  department,  and  that 
its  legal  status  would  not  be  materially  affected. 
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There  seems  to  be  very  little  opposition 
to  the  revolutionary  measure.  Early  in  the 
year  a  conference  was  held  at  Springfield 
which  was  attended  by  representatives  of  the 
State  association,  of  the  Chicago  Retail  Drug- 
gists' Association,  and  of  a  number  of  county 
associations.  At  this  conference  appeared  also 
the  president  and  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Health,  of  the  Chicago  Medical  Society,  and 
of  other  medical  and  dental  and  kindred  asso- 
ciations. We  are  told  by  the  official  organ  of 
the  Stale  Pharmaceutical  Association  that  "it 
was  the  consensus  of  the  meeting  that  the 
various  professions  and  trades  represented 
were  in  general  accord  with  the  governor's 
wishes." 

The  innovation  will  be  watched  with  keen 
interest.  Even  those  closely  in  touch  with  the 
situation  do  not  at  this  time  attempt  to  predict 
what  the  outcome  will  be. 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  of 
iP"  ^'  ^^^  National  Association  of 

Chimfcd*  Manufacturers  of  Medicinal 
Products  convened  in  New 
York  February  6-7,  This  organization  is  made 
up  of  43  American  manufacturers  and  pro- 
ducers of  chemicals,  pharmaceuticals,  biolog- 
icals,  plasters,  and  surgical  dressings.  One  of 
the  conditions  is  that  no  firm  may  become  a 
member  whose  products  are  not  intended  ulti- 
mately to  be  prescribed  by  physicians,  veteri- 
narians, or  dentists.  At  the  New  York  meet- 
ing the  name  of  the  organization  was  changed. 
It  will  hereafter  be  known  as  the  American 
Drug  Manufacturers'  Association. 

The  association  indorsed  one-cent  letter  post- 
age, renewed  its  membership  in  both  the  Drug 
Trade  Conference  and  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  advocated  a  wider 
and  more  equitable  distribution  of  Federal 
taxes.  A  Biological  Section  was  organized, 
and  a  committee  of  five,  known  as  the  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  and  Deterioration,  is  to  con- 
duct a  series  of  pharmaceutical  investigations 
on  which  it  is  hoped  to  base  a  number  of 
practical  conclusions  which,  in  turn,  may  aid 
in  the  enactment  of  just  legislation. 

Charles  J.  Lynn,  of  Indianapolis,  was  re- 
elected president;  R.  C.  Stofer,  Norwich,  N. 
v.,  was  made  vice-president;  Franklin  Black, 
New  York,  treasurer;  W.  J.  Woodruff,  De- 
troit, secretary.     Mr.  Woodruff  succeeds  his 


father,  Charles  M.  Woodruff,  who  is  now  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  and  chair- 
man of  the  legislative  committee. 

.   ig  One  of  the  matters  handled 

N.™,dJT.w  i"  \'™'''  ~"f™rti"  way 

SuaesHon.      ^J  *'  manufacturers   was 

the  narcotic  situation.  The 
association  urged  the  National  Drug  Trade 
Conference  to  call  a  meeting  of  delegates  from 
all  organized  agencies  interested  in  the  prob- 
lem, including  organizations  of  government 
officials.  This  representative  conference,  it  is 
proposed,  shall  determine  what  amendments 
are  necessary  to  strengthen  the  Harrison  act, 
and  shall  also  draft  a  model  State  law  that  will 
effectively  supplement  the  Federal  measure. 
President  Lynn  made  this  suggestion  in  his 
annual  address,  and  it  at  once  found  favor 
with  the  association. 

The  idea,  it  was  pointed  out,  is  extremely 
practical.  A  woeful  lack  of  harmony  is  said 
to  exist,  and  out  of  it  all,  unless  some  coordin- 
ated agency  takes  the  initiative,  a  condition  is 
likely  to  arise  which  will  render  the  narcotic 
situation  much  more  unsatisfactory  than  it  is 
now.  If  each  State,  acting  for  itself  and  by 
itself  only,  passes  a  supplementary  law  without 
regard  to  what  has  been  done  by  the  N.  A.  R. 
D.  and  other  organizations,  we  shall  very  likely 
need  detention  homes  for  druggists,  judges  and 
manufacturers,  as  well  as  for  habitues. 

It  has  not  yet  been  learned  whether  the  Con- 
ference will  take  on  this  proposed  responsibil- 
ity, although  some  of  the  officers  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  favorable  to  the  plan. 

A  somewhat  interesting  bill 
Pending  in      is  now  pending  in  the  Michi- 
Michigan.       gan  le^slature.     It  seeks  to 
make  a  distinction  which  the 
,  late  Oscar  Oldberg  sought  to  effect  for  many 
years — a  distinction  between  registered  phar- 
macists on  the  one  hand,  and  registered  assist- 
ants on  the  other.    He  always  argued  that  the 
proprietor  of  a  store,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
he  was  a  proprietor,  needed  a  broader  point  of 
view  and  a  better  training  than  did  one  of  his 
clerks. 

The  Michigan  bill  is  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment  to  the  existing  pharmacy  law,  and, 
briefly,  it  provides  that  a  man  may  not  become 
a  registered  pharmacist  until  he  has  had  at 
least  four  years'  experience  as  a  registered 
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druggist  (assistant),  and  unless  he  is  also  a 
graduate  of  a  recognized  school  of  pharmacy. 
"Registered  druggists"  or  clerks  are  exempt 
from  these  requirements.  One  effect  of  the 
bill  would  be  to  lessen  the  marked  increase  in 
the  number  of  drug  stores,  and  for  this  reason 
also  to  maintain  a  better  supply  of  drug  clerks. 
As  for  the  college  requirement,  it  is  now  a 
fact  in  five  or  six  States  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  bills  providing  for  it  are  pending  in 
two  or  three  legislatures  at  the  present  time. 
It  comes  up  every  year  and  the  idea  is  bound 
to  spread  as  time  goes  on.  The  Michigan  bill 
is  being  supported  by  the  Board  of  Pharmacy 
and  by  the  legislative  committee  of  the  State 
association.  A  hearing  was  held  last  month  in 
Lansing,  and  it  looks  as  if  the  measure  might 
be  enacted  into  law  during  the  present  session 
of  the  legislature. 

A  distinct  shock  was  felt  in 
Dr.  Alp«rs      drug  circles  when  the  word 
Passes  Away,    went  out  that  Dr.  William  C. 
Alpers,  ex-dean  of  the  Cleve- 
land School  of  Pharmacy  and  ex-president  of 
the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  had 
died  at  his  home  in  Cleveland  on  Tuesday, 
February  20,  at  6:00  a.  m.     Funeral  services 


Dr.  WUUam  C.  Alptn. 

were  held  in  New  York  City  February  2j. 
New  York  was  formerly  Dr.  Alpers'  home;  he 
was  in  the  retail  drug  business  there  at  one 
time,  and  a  little  later  served  for  a  time  as 
editor  of  Merck's  Report.  He  served,  also  as 
manager  of  the  famous  retail  establishment  of 
Merck  &  Co. 


Dr.  Alpers  was  a  man  of  strong  convictions, 
and  he  never  hesitated  to  express  them.  His 
judgment  was  sometimes  unsound,  but  he 
aroused  admiration  by  his  capacity  to  hit 
straight  out  from  the  shoulder  and  by  the  ex- 
hibition of  courageous  qualities  which  are  not 
often  witnessed  among  men.  It  will  be  re- 
called that  as  president  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association  he  delivered  a 
sensational  address  at  the  Atlantic  City  meet- 
ing last  September — an  address  which  has  not 
yet  been  finally  disposed  of  by  the  committee 
to  which  it  was  referred.  The  acriniopy  whicli 
it  provoked  is  settled  dramatically  hy  the  hand 
of  death. 

The  G  R.  D  A  ^'^^  official  organ  of  the 
and  the  Chicago    Retail    Druggists' 

T  r"  t  S*  Association  objects  to  the 
"wear  on  drug-store  linol- 
eum" caused  by  customers  coming  in  fre- 
quently to  buy  ten-cent  proprietary  medicines. 
"Efforts  to  turn  Chicago  drug  stores  into 
Woolworth  ten-cent  stores  should  be  resented," 
the  News  asserts. 

It  is  stated  that  a  number  of  years  ago  the 
C.  R.'  D.  A.  persuaded  the  manufacturer  of  a 
certain  well-known  "patent"  that  the  sale  of  a 
baby  package  was  not  good  business  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  two  larger  sizes  of  the  same 
preparation  were  exploited.  The  small  size 
was  withdrawn  from  the  market. 

"The  ten-cent  proprietary  business  may  be 
all  right  in  some  places,  but  it  does  not  set  well 
on  the  chest  of  Chicago  drugdom,"  the  Nc^cs 
concludes. 

As  an  indication  of  how  far 

An  Aldennanio  the  Compulsory  Health  In- 

Platfonn.        surance  idea  has  permeated, 

we  reprint  one  of  the  planks 

on  which  a  Chicago  alderman  is  said  to  be 

basing  a  request  for  reelection: 

We  demand  that  adequate  and  sufGcJent  funds  be 
given  the  Health  Department  to  give  ail  the  people 
the  benefits  of  modem  medical  and  sanitary  science. 
Medicines  and  sick-room  necessities  should  be  sold  by 
the  Health  Department  directly  to  ihe  people,  thus 
eliminating  high  prices,  adulteration,  and  fraud. 

High  prices,  adulteration,  and  fraud!  That 
is  some  arraignment,  as  the  sweet  girl  graduate 
might  say.  It  is  a  fairly  safe  wager  that  this 
man's  ward  contains  few  druggists  who  will 
contract  the  truss  habit  by  virtue,  of  heavy 
heaving  in  an  attempt  to  put  hi^iifflr@OQlC 


Editorial 


Baiting  the  Corporations. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment has  given  corporations  one  blow  after 
another.  State  socialism  seems  to  be  rampant, 
and- one  cannot  help  wondering  what  the  end 
will  be. 

In  enacting  the  income-tax  law,  Congress 
imposed  a  tax  of  1  per  cent  on  the  net  profits 
of  all  corporations — a  tax  later  increased  to  2 
per  cent  Next  it  adopted  the  so-called  cor- 
poration tax  amounting  to  50  cents  for  each 
thousand  dollars  of  book  value.  And  now  it 
proposes  to  adopt  the  so-called  excess-profits 
tax,  allowing  every  corporation  and  partner- 
ship to  earn  8  per  cent  on  its  assets,  and  taking 
away  from  it  8  per  cent  of  all  the  net  profits 
that  remain. 

Let  us  take  a  specific  case  and  see  what  hap- 
pens. 

We  know  of  one  corporation,  for  instance, 
which  conducts  a  retail  drug  store  and  has  a 
capitalization  of  $30,000.  What  do  these  three 
tax  impositions  mean  to  that  corporation? 
They  mean  $482  annually  in  cold  cash ! 

This  corporation  does  a  yearly  business  of 
$100,000.  Like  every  well-regulated  retail 
drug  store,  net  profits  are  earned  on  sales  of 
10  per  cent — in  this  case  $10,000.  The  income 
tax  of  2  per  cent,  therefore,  takes  $300.  The 
corporation  tax  of  50  cents  for  each  thousand 
of  book  value,  assuming  that  the  book  value  is 
on  all  fours  with  the  capitalization,  means  $10 
more.  The  proposed  excess-profit  tax  would 
allow  the  corporation  to  make  8  per  cent  on 
its  capitalization,  which  would  be  $1600  annu- 
ally. It  would  also  allow  an  exemption  of 
$5000,  thus  making  a  total  exemption  of 
$6600.  But  the  corporation  makes  $10,000 
annually,  and  it  must,  therefore,  pay  8  per  cent 
on  the  remaining  $3400.  Here  is  a  nice  little 
contribution  to  the  tune  of  $272. 

So  we  have,  then,  these  three  sums:  $200, 
$10,  and  $372— a  total  of  $482! 

And  practically  the  same  thing  is  true  of 
thousands  of  corporatioiis  and  partnerships 
throughout  the  United  States.  Not  many  of 
these  companies,  it  is  true,  do  a  business  of 
$100,000  a  year.  Others,  again,  do  a  good 
deal  more.  But  whatever  the  size  of  the  busi- 
ness, the  principle  is  the  same.    The  sum  total 


of  these  three  taxes  is  out  of  all  proportion  to 
justice  and  decency. 

The  proposed  excess-profits  tax  is  particu- 
larly iniquitous,  and  yet  it  may  become  a  law 
before  this  editorial  is  read.  The  great  indus- 
trial companies,  and  the  large  railroad  corpor- 
ations, are  going  to  suffer  to  an  extent  that 
almost  means  confiscation  of  private  property 
by  governmental  agency. 

In  the  railroad  business,  for  instance,  the 
risks  are  so  great  that  capital  will  not  enter 
the  field  if  it  cannot  be  assured  of  a  greater 
net  profit  than  8  per  cent.  There  is  no  induce- 
ment. Ambitious  men,  who  want  to  build  up 
great  properties  and  develop  the  country,  will 
put  their  money  into  bonds  and  take  life  easy. 
What  encouragement  will  there  be  for  them  to 
do  anythit^  else? 

It  has  been  the  fashion  of  late  years  to  bait 
the  corporations — to  hamper  and  restrict  great 
enterprises  of  every  sort.  There  have  been 
evils,  of  course,  but  the  remedy  is  to  correct 
these  evils  and  not  to  penalize  initiative  and 
progress.  America  leads  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  in  industrial  advancement,  but  if  social- 
istic philosophers  and  vote-hungry  statesmen 
go  far  enough,  they  will  effectually  kill  the 
acorn  that  makes  the  tree. 

After  the  war  is  over,  and  we  are  face  to 
face  with  the  determined  competition  of 
Europe,  we  shall  need  industrial  organization 
and  industrial  development  as  they  were  never 
needed  before.  How  shall  we  get  them  if,  as 
a  government,  we  are  doing  everything  we  can 
to  penalize  and  discourage  them? 

A  Vicious  Measure. 

The  legislative  pot  is  certainly  boiling.  Most 
of  the  State  legislatures  are  now  in  session,  and 
literally  hundreds  of  bills  affecting  the  drug 
trade  in  one  way  or  another  are  up  for  con- 
sideration. It  certainly  behooves  the  legislative 
committees  of  the  various  associations  to  be  on 
a  sharp  lookout  for  danger. 

Right  now,  for  instance,  a  certain  type  of 
bill  is  pending  in  the  legislatures  of  Michigan, 
North  Dakota,  North  Carolina,  and  two  or 
three  other  States.  The  bill  apparently 
emanates  from  a  common  source,  and  wilt 
doubtless  be  introduced  into  other  State  legis- 
latures during  the  next  few  weeks. 
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Here  in  Michigan  the  measure  is  known  as 
the  "Littlejohn  bill,"  and  its  apparent  purpose 
is  to  regulate  and  license  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  proprietary  medicines.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  it  goes  much  farther  than  that. 
It  is  a  sort  of  blunderbuss  which  hits  every- 
thing in  sight. 

In  the  first  place,  every  medicinal  prepara- 
tion is  involved  unless  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
U.  S.  P.  or  N.  F.,  or  unless  it  is  dispensed  on 
the  prescription  of  a  physician.  Even  cosmet- 
ics, liniraent-s,  and  hair  tonics  are  brought 
within  the  scope  of  the  measure.  Can  you 
imagine  anything  more  sweeping? 

Every  product  must  conform  to  either  one 
of  two  requirements.  Either  it  must  bear  a 
quantitative  formula  on  the  package,  or  else 
this  formula  must  be  submitted  to  a  State 
Board  made  up  of  the  president  of  the  Board 
of  Pharmacy,  the  president  of  the  Board  of 
Health,  and  the  State  Dairy  and  Food  Com- 
missioner. The  formula  is  then  placed  on  file 
and  may  be  consulted  by  any  one  who  seeks  the 
privilege.  When  the  formula  is  submitted  to 
and  examined  by  the  special  State  Board,  how- 
ever, a  license  to  manufacture  the  product  may 
either  be  issued  or  refused,  in  the  wisdom  of 
the  Board.  If  a  license  is  issued,  the  manu- 
facturer pays  $10  annually  for  the  first  product 
and  $5  annually  for  every  other  product. 

Take  the  case,  for  instance,  of  a  large  manu- 
facturing pharmacist  with  several  thousand 
products  on  his  list.  If  he  pays  $5  annually 
for  a  license  to  make  and  sell  each  one  of  these 
products,  you  can  imagine  the  hole  that  is  made 
in  his  revenues!  To  be  sure,  he  may  avoid 
the  licensie  feature  entirely  by  printing  a  guan- 
tilative  formula  on  the  label.  Every  leading 
pharmaceutical  manufacturer  already  prints  on 
the  label  a  list  of  essential  ingredients  and 
their  amounts,  but  a  quantitative  formula  is 
something  quite  different  again,  and  it  would 
throw  open  to  competitors  the  results  of  years 
and  years  of  costly  experimental  work.  And 
what  good  would  it  do  ?  Would  it  protect  the 
public  health  or  benefit  humanity  in  any  way? 

These  bills,  as  they  appear  in  the  different 
State  legislatures,  vary  somewhat  from  one 
another.  In  some  cases  the  druggist  is  ex- 
empted if  he  makes  a  given  product  and  sells 
it  in  his  own  store  only.  In  all  cases,  however, 
if  he  makes  a  product  and  distributes  it 
through  other  dealers,  he  must  subject  himself 
to  the  same  conditions. 


There  are  many  other  troublesome  and 
ridiculous  features.  One  is  that  a  given  pack- 
age may  not  contain  a  circular  advertising  any 
other  product.  Another  is  that  a  maker  may 
not  guarantee  a  cure.  Still  another  is  that  if 
the  manufacturer  changes  the  formula  in  any 
way,  he  must  promptly  notify  the  State  Board. 
This  last  requirement  does  little  less  than  put 
a  penalty  on  original  research  work.  Alert 
manufacturers  are  constantly  studying  ways 
and  means  of  improving  their  products,  and 
the  more  they  are  hampered  in  making  scien- 
tific advances,  the  less  advance  there  is  going 
to  be.  Is  it  wise  to  put  a  tax  on  scientific 
progress? 

It  is  hard  to  escape  the  conclusion,  indeed, 
that  these  measures  go  to  ridiculous  extremes. 
If  they  were  rational  and  conservative  in  tone, 
some  support  might  be  given  them  from  the 
drug  trade,  but  as  it  is  the  entire  trade  in  all 
its  divisions  is  solidly  arrayed  against  them. 
Here  in  Michigan  the  various  associations  are 
up  in  arms  against  the  Littlejohn  bill  and  will 
oppose  it  tooth  and  nail  whenever  a  hearing  is 
afforded  by  the  legislature.  The  same  cotirse 
is  being  followed  in  other  States.  Measures 
of  this  kind,  evidently  drawn  up  by  "reform- 
ers" on  the  one  hand,  and  by  self-seeking  inter- 
ests on  the  other,  should  be  watched  very 
closely  by  the  drug  trade  and  should  be  met 
with  vigorous  and  intelligent  opposition. 

As  for  the  Journal  of  the  A.  Ph.  A. 

Two  or  three  months  ago  the  Druggists 
Circular  made  a  plea  for  the  discontinuance  of 
the  Journal  of  the  American  Pliarmaceutical 
Association.  In  highly  figurative  language, 
the  Circular  declared  that  the  "good  old  ship" 
of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  was  overloaded,  that  its  "well- 
nigh  priceless  cargo"  was  in  peril,  that  "  the 
storm  seemed  to  be  growing  in  violence,"  and 
that  the  thing  to  do  under  the  circumstances 
was  to  throw  the  Journal  overboard  and  let  the 
ship  right  itself. 

Hyperbole  is  very  often  misleading.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  "good  old  ship"  is  in  no 
danger  at  all.  The  association  has  been  spend- 
ing more  money  during  the  last  few  years  than 
it  should,  but  the  very  last  economic  step  it 
ought  to  take  is  to  abandon  the  Journal.  Asso- 
ciations like  the  A.  Ph.  A.  and  the  N.  A.  R.  D. 
need  an  organ  of  communication  more  than 
they  need  anything  else.    It  keeps  the  members 
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in  constant  touch  with  one  another  and  with 
the  organization.  It  maintains  the  organiza- 
tion spirit  as  nothing  else  can. 

Moreover,  it  is  contrary  to  general  experi- 
ence to  declare  that  members  of  any  organiza- 
tion would  prefer  an  annual  volume  of  pro- 
ceedings to  a  monthly  periodical.  We  may  be 
wrong,  but  we  cherish  the  conviction  that  very 
few  people  read  annual  volumes  of  proceed- 
ings. We  don't  very  much  ourselves,  and  yet 
we  are  supposed  to  be  in  a  business  where  it 
becomes  almost  necessary  to  do  so.  What  the 
A.  Ph.  A.  ought  to  do  is  to  throw  overboard 
the  Year  Book  instead  of  the  Journal,  and  this 
would  enable  the  association  to  adjust  its  outgo 
to  its  income. 

A  vote  by  mail  was  recently  taken  on  this 
proposition,  but  we  have  little  faith  that  it  wilt 
prove  anj^hing.  Six  or  eight  confusing  ques- 
tions were  asked,  and  it  would  be  quite  im- 
possible to  draw  intelligent  deductions  from 
the  returns.  We  are  convinced  that  very  few 
people  ever  look  at  the  Year  Book  and  that 
it  isn't  worth  the  three  or  four  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year  expended  for  its  continuance. 

Here  and  there  a  few  people  seem  to  like  it 
and  want  it.  In  Philadelphia  the  other  day 
the  local  branch  voted  to  continue  it  even  in 
case  the  association  dues  were  raised  from  $5 
to  $6  a  year,  but  such  an  advance  would  be 
suicidal  to  the  organization.  Furthermore,  if 
the  truth  were  known,  we  would  be  willing  to 
wager  that  there  were  about  ten  or  twelve 
people  present  at  that  particular  meeting  of  the 
branch,  and  that  they  happened  to  be  scientific 
men  who  really  do  use  literature  of  this  kind. 

Keep  the  Journal  and  throw  the  Year  Book 
overboard — this  is  the  method  by  which,  to 
continue  in  the  poetic  strain  of  the  Circular, 
the  "good  old  ship"  can  be  kept  afloat. 

Wake  Up.  Young  Meat 

A  very  interesting  movement  in  behalf  of 
better  salesmanship  has  developed  within  the 
last  year  or  two.  It  centers  around  the  work 
of  the  World's  Salesmanship  Congress.  The 
first  annual  meeting  of  this  Congress  was  held 
in  Detroit  last  summer,  and  since  then  local 
salesmanship  clubs  have  been  formed  in  fifteen 
or  twenty  cities.  Speakers  address  these  clubs 
every  two  weeks  or  thereabouts;  interesting 
discussions  are  held;  the  preparation  of  text- 
books is  under  way;  and  the  work  is  steadily 
assuming  more  importance  and  practicality. 


Now  one  interesting  thing  has  been  discov- 
ered in  the  conduct  of  these  clubs.    What  is  it? 

It  has  been  discovered  that  retail  clerks  in 
all  lines  of  merchandising  are  scarcely  inter- 
ested at  all  in  this  development.  Other  types 
of  salesmen  have  seized  the  opporttmi^  in 
great  numbers,  and  here  in  Detroit  the  meet- 
ings are  usually  attended  by  nearly  a  thousand 
people. 

But  the  drug  clerks,  and  the  clerks  likewise 
in  other  retail  establishments,  are  conspicuous 
by  their  absence.  They  don't  seem  to  be  inter- 
ested in  better  salesmanship.  Apparently  they 
don't  want  to  develop  and  improve  themselves. 
Why? 

This  is  a  cotmtry  of  remarkable  oppor- 
tunity. There  are  triUiant  chances  ahead  for 
every  last  man  of  us.  If  we  would  only  study 
our  own  jobs  a  little  harder,  and  would  only 
prepare  a  little  more  carefully  and  thoughtfully 
for  the  jobs  ahead,  there  is  no  limit  to  what 
we  might  become. 

To  the  Proper  Pitch, 

The  Detroit  Athletic  Club  states  that  food 
prices  advanced  on  an  average  of  54  per  cent 
during  the  year  1916.  These  figures  are  not 
based  on  guesswork.  The  Qub  is  one  of  the 
biggest  in  the  country  and  buys  an  immense 
quantity  of  the  best  there  is  for  its  table. 

Nobody  is  in  the  least  startled  by  such  an 
announcement  The  boost  has  come  gradu- 
ally, and  none  of  us  has  suffered  a  sense  of 
shock.  But  have  we,  as  druggists,  raised  our 
prices  correspondingly? 

Of  course  we  are  not  handling  foodstuffs. 
We  have  to  buy  them,  though;  and  if  we 
haven't  kept  our  prices  keyed  to  the  proper 
pitch  we  are  buying  what  we  eat  with  forty- 
stx  cent  dollars. 

Price  is  the  outstanding  feature  to-day.  If 
we  aren't  getting  it,  we  are  getting  into  trouble. 


During  1917  legislatures  will  be  in  sessioi 
in  every  State  in  the  Union  except  Alabama, 
Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mississippi, 
and  Virpnia.  Bills  affecting  the  drug  trade 
will  doubtless  be  introduced  in  all  of  them. 
Samuel  C.  Henry's  illustrious  relative  was 
right  when  he  said  something  about  "eternal 
vigilance."  Every  legislative  body/should  bei 
closely  watched.  '"  ^^d  by  V^iOOgie 


It  Has  Gome! 

By  the  Editor 


Last  November  we  warned  the  drug  trade 
of  a  new  danger.  We  declared  that  bills  pro- 
viding for  compulsory  health  insurance  would 
soon  make  their  appearance  in  State  legisla- 
tures throughout  the  land,  and  what  we  then 
predicted  has  since  been  realized  in  fact. 

At  this  moment  such  bills  are  pending  in  the 
legislatures  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  Ohio,  and  New  York.  In  California 
a  constitutional  amendment  has  been  submitted 
to  the  people  which  would  make  it  possible  to 
have  a  bill  introduced  in  the  legislature  two 
years  hence.  Other  State  legislatures  are  now 
getting  under  way,  and  by  the  time  this  edi- 
torial is  being  read  it  is  entirely  probable  that 
at  least  ten  or  twelve  health  insurance  measures 
will  be  pending  in  different  States  throu^out 
the  Union. 

The  dnig  trade  will  need  to  put  up  a  united 
front,  and  a  vigorous  fight  will  be  called  for. 
Realizing  the  danger,  the  National  Drug  Trade 
Conference,  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Washing- 
ton during  January,  adopted  resolutions 
against  the  legislative  movement.  The  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers  of 
Medicinal  Products  supported  the  Conference 
at  a  subsequent  meeting  in  New  York  City. 
It  now  remains  for  the  executive  committee 
of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  to  get  into  line  and  to 
marshal  the  State  forces  of  the  organization 
throughout  the  country. 

This  thing  is  no  idle  dream.  In  any  State 
where  compulsory  health  insurance  is  realized, 
the  dniggists  will  bid  good-bye  to  three-fourths 
of  their  pharmaceutical  business.  Not  only 
that,  but  they  will  become  subjected  to  direct 
expense  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  their  clerks 
automatically  become  beneficiaries. 

For,  let  us  remind  you,  every  manual 
worker,  and  every  employee  of  every  kind, 
earning  less  than  $1200  a  year,  is  involved  in 
this  scheme  for  compulsory  health  insurance. 
In  the  case  of  sickness  or  accident  the  em- 
ployee is  to  receive  two-thirds  of  his  wages 
during  absence  from  work,  and  he  is  also  to  be 
granted  free  medical  service,  free  surgical  and 
nursing  attendance,  free  medical  supplies,  free 
hospital  service,  and  free  everything  else.  Not 
only  that,  but  the  same  benefits  are  to  be  vouch- 
safed to  the  dependents  of  the  employee. 


Will  the  druggist  have  a  chance  to  supply 
the  medicines  used  under  this  scheme?  No. 
What  are  called  "operating  units"  are  to  be 
established,  and  the  druggist,  except  possibly 
in  small  towns,  will  be  omitted  from  the 
scheme  entirely.  The  only  chance  he  gets  will 
be  to  pay  40  per  cent  tariff,  lose  three-fourths 
of  his  pharmaceutical  business,  and  also  pay 
in  the  form  of  taxes  his  share  of  the  SO  per 
cent  home  by  the  State. 

A  beautiful  plan,  isn't  it? 

The  clever  men  who  are  endeavoring  to  foist 
this  system  upon  the  country  are  putting  forth 
very  moving  and  sympathetic  pleas  in  its  be- 
half, but  the  most  striking  answer  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  laboring  men  them- 
selves do  not  want  compulsory  health  insur- 
ance. Samuel  Gompers  has  declared  himself 
again  and  again  to  be  satisfied  with  voluntary 
and  private  health  insurance,  and  he  argues 
that  this  visionary  scheme  would  tend  to 
pauperize  his  people,  react  against  the  employ- 
ment of  other  than  very  healthy  men,  array 
capital  against  labor,  and  subject  the  country 
to  enormous  expenditures. 

Compulsory  health  insurance  has  been  in 
existence  in  Germany  for  some  years,  but  there 
the  conditions  are  radically  different.  In  the 
first  place,  wage  poverty  exists  in  Europe  as 
it  does  not  in  America,  and  where  you  have 
wage  poverty  you  must  have  governmental 
paternalism.  In  the  second  place,  the  German 
government,  through  centuries  of  experience, 
has  developed  the  art  of  managing  public  enter- 
prises with  thrift  and  ability.  But  what  would 
happen  in  the  United  States  if  we  turned  over 
to  politicians  the  conduct  of  a  highly  complex 
business  like  that  of  insurance?  The  expense 
would  I>e  three  times  what  it  is  at  present,  and 
the  nation,  the  State,  and  the  individual  would 
have  to  suffer  for  the  difference  I 

No,  we  don't  want  these  compulsory  health 
insurance  laws.  We  don't  need  them.  To 
the  druggist  they  present  an  especial  danger, 
and  every  pharmaceutical  legislative  commit- 
tee in  the  United  States  should  fight  these  bills 
tooth  and  nail  wherever  they  make  their  ap- 
pearance.  Ke^  on  ti^e^<M>^<^l@f;J^f^ 
go  after  them  hard !      ^  *  O 


m  «ftMth  preparaHtni  of  home 


•mprising  liquids,  powders,  patlt),  and  creamt. 


"Own-make"  Dentifrices 

By  Hugh  C.  Muldoon,  Ph.G.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Paper  Number  2 


The  modem  idea  of  a  good  dentifrice  is  one 
which  will  insure  the  cleansing  of  the  teeth 
and  mouth,  not  only  mechanically  but  also 
chemically,  without  producing  <iny  undesirable 
effect  upon  the  teeth  or  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. Brushing  alone,  without  the  aid  of  a 
dentifrice,  is  not  sufficient  to  accomplish  this 
purpose. 

It  is  probable  that  the  first  dentifrices  con- 
sisted of  merely  an  abrasive  with  perhaps  some 
added  flavoring  material — and  this  was  con- 
sidered all  that  was  essential  in  a  preparation 
of  this  sort.  It  had  a  pleasant  taste  and  served 
to  clean  the  teeth  mechanically  by  its  scouring 
action.  Then  the  detergent  effect  of  soap  was 
found  to  be  desirable,  and  this  ingredient  was 
added  to  the  abrasive.  Later  on,  bacterio- 
logical investigations  taught  u?  that  certain 
injurious  organisms  are  hkely  to  be  present  in 
the  mouth,  and  following  the  idea  of  pre- 
ventive medicine,  antiseptics  are  now  com- 
monly added  to  our  dentifrices  in  an  endeavor 
to  rid  the  mouth  of  organisms.  These  anti- 
septics also  help  to  correct  inflamed  conditions 
of  the  mucous  membrane. 

We  are  led  to  believe  that  a  dentifrice  should 
in  most  cases  be  of  an  alkaline  character  to 
neutralize  the  acidity  of  the  mouth.  Recent 
advertisements  of  a  certain  well-known  prepar- 
ation have  very  forcibly  called  our  attention 


to  this  fact.  It  is  claimed  that  "acid  mouth" 
favors  the  deposition  of  tartar  on  the  teeth  and 
induces  tooth  decay.  If,  as  these  advertise- 
ments claim,  this  acid  condition  of  the  mouth 
is  characteristic  of  perhaps  nine  out  of  every 
ten  people,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  only  an 
alkaline  dentifrice  should  be  placed  on  general 
sale.  It  also  follows  that  the  so-called  "acid 
dentifrices"  should  be  recommended  only  after 
a  careful  investigation  has  shown  their  use  to 
be  advisable. 

In  this  discussion  we  are  not  considering  the 
few  preparations  on  the  market  which  are  in- 
tended for  the  treatment  of  certain  abnormal 
conditions  such  as  pyorrhea,  for  with" these  the 
druggist,  as  a  manufacturer,  is  not  concerned. 
Neither  are  we  considering  the  claims  of  those 
investigators  who  maintain  that  the  use  of  an 
alkaline  preparation  is  not  necessary,  and  that 
the  use  of  antiseptics  is  of  doubtful  value. 

If  these  claims  are  proved  to  be  true,  our 
dentifrices  will,  in  time,  be  changed  to  meet 
the  new  requirements. 

POWDERS  AND  PASTES  SELL  BEST. 

Of  the  various  classes  of  dentifrices,  pow- 
ders and  pastes  are  the  best  sellers.  Liquids 
have  but  a  limited  sale,  and  soaps  are  seldom 
used. 

The  powder  is  most  easily  and  profitably 
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made  by  the  average  pharmacist,  because  it 
does  not  require  any  considerable  initial  ex- 
penditure for  materials  or  apparatus,  it  pre- 
sents no  great  difHculties  of  manufacture  and 
packaging,  and  a  steady  demand  for  it  may  be 
anticipated. 

Liquid  preparations  are  easily  made,  but 
their  sale  is  not  sufficiently  large  to  encourage 
their  manufacture.  It  is  possible  that  by  an 
educational  campaign  as  to  their  value  an  in- 
creased sale  might  be  brought  about.  The 
demand  for  tooth  soaps  is  so  small  that  it 
would  not  be  profitable  to  include  them  among 
our  special  preparations. 

A  good  tooth  paste,  attractively  packaged, 
is  a  good  seller,  but  its  manufacture  is  scarcely 
to  be  recommended  to  the  ordmary  pharma- 
cist, especially  at  the  beginning  of  his  efforts 
in  this  line  of  work.  It  is  difficult  to  make 
them  and  to  package  them,  and,  for  reasons 
that  will  appear  later,  they  should  not  be 
placed  on  sale  without  considerable  experi- 
menting in  order  to  produce  a  product  that  is 
permanent  and  satisfactory  under  all  condi- 
tions. 

THE  RANGE  IS  LIMITED. 

We  will  first  turn  our  attention  to  the  manu- 
facture of  a  tooth  powder.  The  initial  task  is 
to  secure  a  satisfactory  formula.  In  doing 
this  the  best  method  is  to  select  several 
formulas  which  would  seem  to  suit  our  pur- 
pose from  the  various  sources  to  which  we 
have  access.  By  careful  experimenting  we 
ought  to  produce  a  distinctive  product  that  will 
meet  with  general  approval. 

We  should  choose  a  preparation  that  can  be 
easily  compounded  and  whose  ingredients  are 
not  too  expensive.  The  finished  product 
should  be  of  an  alkaline  character,  and  it 
should  contain  antiseptic,  detergent,  and 
abrasive  substances  in  amounts  sufficient  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  each  is  in- 
tendet^. 

The  powder  should  be  effective  but  harmless, 
and  one  that  will  leave  a  clean  and  pleasant 
taste  in  the  mouth. 

In  our  search  for  a  formula  we  will  be 
struck  by  the  limited  range  of  materials  found 
in  the  ordinary  powder,  certain  ingredients  ap- 
pearing in  practically  every  formula. 

Chalk,  either  precipitated  or  prepared,  is  the 
abrasive  most  commonly  used.  It  is  practi- 
cally insoluble  in  water,  is  tasteless,  and  has 
the  virtue  of  being  mildly  alkaline,  thus  aiding 


in  neutralizing  mouth  acidity.  The  precipi- 
tated form  is  to  be  generally  preferred,  because 
its  crystalline  character  gives  it  a  gentle  and 
harmless  scouring  action  which  is  not  pos- 
sessed to  any  considerable  extent  by  the 
amorphous  prepared  variety. 

Precipitated  chalk  may  be  obtained  in  both 
heavy  and  light  varieties,  and  either  is  suitable 
for  this  use,  the  light  form  giving  greater  bulk 
than  the  heavy.  Sodium  bicarbonate  has  been 
employed  in  small  amounts  to  increase  the 
alkalinity  of  a  powder,  but  its  use  in  this  way 
is  not  general. 

To  increase  the  bulk  and  to  aid  the  chalk  in 
its  abrasive  action,  magnesium  carbonate  may 
be  used  in  amounts  up  to  four  or  five  per  cent. 
Powdered  pumice  and  cuttlefish-bone  have  also 
been  used,  but  as  their  abrasive  action  is  so 
pronounced  that  it  is  liable  to  permanently 
injure  the  enamel  of  the  teeth,  their  indiscrim- 
inate use  is  to  be  condemned. 

Among  the  other  substances  that  have  been 
more  or  less  frequently  used  we  may  note 
kieselguhr,  talcum,  sulphur,  charcoal,  alum, 
cream  of  tartar,  salt,  dragon's  blood,  quinine, 
and  cinchona  bark.  Potassium  chlorate  has 
come  to  be  somewhat  extensively  used,  princi- 
pally because  of  its  effect  upon  inflamed  mem- 
branes. Perborate  of  sodium,  and  peroxides 
of  various  metals,  particularly  calcium  and 
magnesium,  are  used  in  the  so-called  "oxygen" 
powders,  whose  effect  depends  upon  the  liber- 
ation of  free  oxygen  when  the  powder  is 
moistened.  The  use  of  calcium  peroxide  in 
this  way  is  protected  by  patent. 


A  C«lta»  allai 
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THE  USE  OF  SOAP.  SIX  to  eight  grains  to  the  pound.    Sugar  is  not 

J,        ■   ^^.    ■        J-     ■  .u  ^  ^u    I       '  desirable  because  of  a  possible  harmful  effect 

Soap  IS  the  ingredient  that  causes  the  foam-  .l    .    ^.         j  t  ■.  i    i     .l 

A      ,,        ^        ^.       .  ,        ,  .  upon  the  teeth,  and  because  it  lacks  the  anti- 

ing  when  the  preparation  is  used,  and  is  em-        "  ^.        ^.         .  ^.  ,     .        tl    „■  ^  i 

,^     ,  .  ;  ■,      1  \-  T^  ■  septic  action  of  the  sacchann.     The  mistake 

ployed  because-  of  its  cleansing  action.     It  is        /       ,  •  .-       ,1.  ^  ■       -^i. 

,  ,     ,,    ,  r  ■,      fi    I-  ■.        T.  ■  of  making  a  preparation  that  is  either  too 

also  valuable  because  of  its  alkalinity.     It  is  ^        °   u-  1.1    a  j   l     u  t         -j  j 

-  .  ,  .       ,  li  ^  sweet  or  too  highly  flavored  should  be  avoided, 

used  in  amounts  varying  from  small  quanti-  **    ' 

-  ties  up  to  twenty-five  per  cent  or  more,  with  an  a  formula  suggested. 

average  of  about  twelve  per  cent.  -tm_      ^  n      •        c         1     ■               .  j    r 

By  using  mixtures  of  the  alx>ye  mentioned  ™,=    foUowmg    formula   is   presented    for 

substances  in  various  proportions  as  a  base,  ^""s.derat.on.     It  may  serye  as  a  bas.s  for 

many  different  preparations  are  possible,  due  expenmentmg. 

to  tlie  great  variety  of  antiseptics  and  flavors  Precipitated  chalk,  heavy 125.  eraniines. 

that  may  be  used.    There  can  be  no  sharp  dis-  Precipitated  chalk,  liEht....l25.  Erammes, 

,.     ^.        ,    ,             .Li          1               e  •          J-  Soap,  powdered  Castile 30.   grammes. 

tinction  between  these  two  classes  of  mgredi-  ,-,„Ii,„                               i    L,„„. 

, ,             ,     ,       „          ,                   ...  Camphor   1.   gramme. 

ents.     Many  of  the  flavonng  matenals  used  Menthol    0.S  gramme. 

have  an  antiseptic  action,  and  the  antiseptics  Thymol  OJ  gramme. 

also  give  considerable  flavor  to  the  prepara-  Oil  of  eucalyptus I.  gramme. 

jJQjj                                         _  Saccharin  OJ  gramme. 

Among  the  materials  commonly  employed  »  ,rf'"7"''l\ \  *"^'' 

„      = ,  .„.  ,  ,  Methyl  salicylate 2.   grammes. 

for  flavoring  are  orris,  vanillin,  and  myrrh. 

In  compounding,    the  antiseptics  are  dis- 
solved in  the  oils  and  the  solution  is  mixed 
I  with  a  small  portion  of  the  mixture  of  soap 

and  chalk,  with  which  the  saccharin  has  been 
triturated.  This  portion  is  finally  mixed  with 
the  balance  of  the  powders  and  thoroughly 
incorporated. 

After  the  preparation  has  been  finished  it 
should  be  stored  for  a  time  in  containers, 
preferably  of  glass,  in  order  that  the  anti- 
septics and  flavoring  materials  may  be  dis-  ■ 
seminated  equally  throughout  all  portions  of 
the  powder. 

It  is  essential  that  all  of  the  ingredients  be 

thoroughly  mixed,  and  this  is  best  accora- 

Hand-paw*r  mai»g  mackue.  plished  by  repeated  sieving.     Small  amounts 

of  a  powder  may  easily  be  handled  with  the 

and  the  various  volatile  oils,  particularly  the      apparatus  found  in  the  ordinary  store,  but  if 

familiar  wintergreen  and  peppermint.  the  sale  should  markedly  increase,  a  combined 

By  masking  the  taste  of  the  soap  and  the      mixer  and  sieve  to  do  this  work  quickly  and 

other  ingredients,  these  substances  make  the      effectively  can  be  obtained  at  a  cost  of  from 

preparation  pleasant  to  use,  leave  a  good  feel-      ten  to  fifteen  dollars. 

ing  in  the  mouth,  and  tend  to  correct  fetid  In  experimenting  with  the  above  formula  in 

breath.  order  to  obtain  one  that  is  "different,"  try  the 

The  antiseptics  generally  employed  are  addition  of  a  portion  of  magnesium  carbonate, 
menthol,  thymol,  and  eucalyptol,  together  with  and  increase  the  amounts  of  antiseptics  and 
the  volatile  oils  in  which  these  substances  are  flavoring  materials  accordingly.  Use  other  of 
contained;  salol,  camphor,  phenol,  borax,  and  the  various  substances  that  have  been  men- 
boric,  benzoic,  and  salicylic  acids.  tioned,  in  order  to  obtain  a  different  base. 
Tannin  may  be  used  when  an  astringent  Change  the  antiseptics  or  the  proportions  in 
effect  is  desired.  which  they  are  used,  and  introduce  orris  or 
A  sweetening  agent  is  commonly  added  to  vanillin,  or  some  of  the  various  volatile  oils, 
improve  the  taste,  and  for  this  purpose  to  change  the  flavor, 
saccharin  is  to  be  advised,  in  the  proportion  of         A  simple,  durable,  and'lxKnftfeSstel 
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is  to  be  desired.  Either  tin  or  glass  may  be 
used.  Wide-mouth  g^ass  bottles  equipped 
with  a  special-  metal  stopper  are  generally  pre- 
ferred for  work  on  a  small  scale,  as  they  may 
be  purchased  in  small  quantities  and  they  are 
fully  as  attractive  and  convenient  as  the  tins. 
If  it  is  especially  desired  to  use  a  tin  container, 
undecorated  cans  may  be  secured  at  a  reason- 
able cost.  These  require  a  label  that  will  com- 
pletely encircle  the  can.  Specially  designed 
and  decorated  tins  may  be  bought  at  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  cost,  but  It  is  advisable 
to  wait  until  the  business  warrants  the  expendi- 
ture before  indulging  in  this  luxury. 

Have  a  simple  label  on  which  but  one  or  two 
colors  are  used,  and  do  not  employ  illustra- 
tions. Directions  for  use  are  superfluous.  Use 
only  the  name  of  the  powder,  the  name  and 
address  of  the  store,  and  any  special  design, 
such  as  a  coat  of  arms,  monogram  or  seal,  that 
you  use  as  an  identifying  mark  in  your  general 
advertising.  When  trying  out  your  prepara- 
tion, an  ordinary  prescription  label  with  the 
name  of  the  preparation  neatly  printed  upon  it 
by  hand  may  be  used  temporarily. 

UNIFORMITY  DESIRABLE. 

All  labels  should  be  placed  at  the  same 
height  upon  the  bottles  so  that  the  packages 
will  present  a  good  appearance  when  grouped 
in  a  display.  If  a  glass  container  is  selected, 
use  a  strip  made  of  the  same  material  and 
colors  as  the  label  around  the  neck  of  the  bot- 
tle. This  conceals  the  lower  portion  of  the 
cork  and  helps  materially  in  lending  a  flnished 
air  to  the  package. 

A  wrapping  of  waxed  paper,  applied  while 
it  is  moist,  may  also  properly  be  used  for  the 
same  purpose.  Each  bottle  should  be  com- 
pletely filled,  as  the  powder  will  pack  down 
upon  standing.  A  bottle  that  is  only  partially 
filled  will  make  a  poor  impression. 

Sell  in  bulk  if  you  can  create  a  demand.  You 
can  afford  to  sell  at  quite  a  reduction  in  price, 
for  you  are  saved  the  expense  of  several  pack- 
ages. Wide-mouth  tablet  and  chemical  bottles 
make  suitable  containers  for  powder  sold  in 
this  way. 

Visit  your  dentists  personally  and  show 
them  your  product  and  your  formula.  Sell  to 
thein  in  bulk  and  induce  them  to  use  the  pow- 
der in  their  practices.  Get  them  to  recom- 
mend it  to  their  patients.  In  selling  to  your 
other  customers  take  full  advantage  of  the  fact 


that  the  dentists  are  using  it — employ  this  as 
a  talking  point. 

'  If  it  is  desired  to  make  a  liquid  dentifrice, 
the  same  antiseptics  and  flavoring  materials 
that  were  used  in  the  powder  may  be  em- 
ployed. This  may  then  be  described  as  your 
special  tooth  powder,  in  liquid  form. 

As  commonly  prepared  these  preparations 
are  either  a  hydroalcoholic  solution  of  soap  or 
a  tincture  of  quillaia,  to,  which  the  various 
antiseptics  and  oils  have  been  added.  As  no 
insoluble  matter  is  present,  there  will  be  no 
abrasive  action,  and  for  this  reason  the  liquid 
may  be  used  by  those  persons  the  enamel  of 
whose  teeth  is  too  soft  to  permit  the  employ- 
ment of  an  abrasive.  An  abrasive  action  is 
not*  necessary  as  often  as  most  persons  make 
use  of  a  dentifrice,  and  the  liquid  is  to  be  ad- 


The  paeiatr  to  lit  right  is  a  tprcial  pawdtr  for  ckildren  'i  nst. 

vised  when  an  antiseptic  rather  than  a  scouring 
action  is  desired. 

Tooth  lotions  are  generally  of  greater  anti- 
septic strength  than  the  powders  and  pastes. 
In  fact,  there  is  little  difference  between  them 
and  the  common  antiseptic  mouth  lotions,  ex- 
cept that  the  mouth  lotions  may  not  contain 
soap,  are  higher  in  percentage  of  alcohol,  and 
are  of  greater  antiseptic  power. 

A  GOOD  TALKING-POINT. 

A  talking-point  frequently  used  in  favor  of 
liquid  dentifrices  is  that  they  are  able  to  reach 
and  protect  every  portion  of  the  surface  of  the 
teeth,  even  those  parts  not  iouched  by  the 
brush.  DigmzedbyLjOt  :^  _ 
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A  formula  for  a  satisfactory  liquid  denti-      is  to  be  made  in  any  considerable  quantity, 

frice  is  here  given:  special  apparatus  is  necessary. 

Castile  soap 15.  granimes.  As  is  true  with  any  of  these  special  prepara- 

Glycerin  25.  grammes.  tions,  your  article  will  have  to  stand  cotnpari- 

Camphor  0.5Kramme.  son   with  the  manufacturer's  product.       You 

"*""'°'   0.5  gramme.  camiot   afford   to    risk   unfavorable   criticism 

rhvmo!   0.5  eramme.  .  r    i      i         r  ■  r      . 

„.,■,,.  -  because  of  lack  of  care  m  manufacture  or 

Oil  of  eucalyptus 2.    grammes.  ,        .  .        ■  .  , 

Oil  of  peppermint 1.  gramme.  packagmg.      As  there  Seems  to  be  no  way  of 

Methyl  salicylate  2,    grammes.  labeling  the  ordinary  collapsible  tube  so  as  to 

Alcohol  200.  firarames.  make  an  attractive  and  durable  package,  special 

Water to  make  500.  grammes,  tubes  must  be  purchased.    These  are  decorated 

The  usual  color  for  a  preparation  of  tins  *»  order  and  can  be  obtained  only  in  large 

sort  is  a  brilliant  red,  and  this  is  imparted  by  quantities.      This  involves  a  considerable  in- 

the  use  of  tincture  of  cudbear.     A  yellow  or  vestment.      Cartons  and  wrappmgs  of  waxed 

brownish   tint   might  be  obtained  by   using  Pap«r  are  mdispeiisable  for  keepmg  the  tubes 

turmeric  or  caramel,  or  a  greenish  color  by  the  '"  ?.°°^  condition,  and  this  means  an  additional 

use  of  chlorophyll.  ■  o"flay. 

'  After     compounding,     these     preparations  avoid  borax  and  boric  acid. 

should  be  allowed  to  stand  in  a  cool  place  and  , ,  ,  ,  ,    . 

iU      CI..      J    i     1       i  1         ■        J      i  Almost  anv  powder  can  be  made  into  a  paste 

then  filtered  at  a  low  temperature,  m  order  to  .  ■       ■       ■  t.  j-i      j    i  l 

remove  anv  precipitate  that  may  have  been  b>;  ">«smg  .t  with  diluted  glycerm,  or,  better 

produced.  ■  If  this  precaution  is  not  taken,  an  '""■  "  e')'«"K  of  starch,  or  gelatin.      How- 

■  ■  .,  ^.        „  1^      ,.       .,  ever,  the  powder  should  not  contain  either 

unsightly    preparation    may    result   after    the  ,       '  ...,,- 

borax  or  bone  acid.      Syrup  and  honey  have 

also  been  used  as  excipients,  but  they  are  prone 
to  make  a  preparation  that  will  harden  in  the 
tubes,  and  they  are  also  likely  to  ferment,  thus 
causing  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  The  materials 
should  be  thoroughly  mixed  by  sieving  before 
massing.  Coloring  matter  may  be  added,  if 
desired.  The  mixture  is  put  into  the  tubes 
while  in  a  semi-liquid  condition. 

The  amount  of  excipient  to  use  can  be  deter- 
mined only  by  experiment      As  a  basis  for 
Package  marketed  h  Miu  Abigail  Liiitffield,  Troy,  N-  Y-        experimenting  try  the  following:     Gelatin,  1 

drachm;  water,  1  ounce;  glycerin,  3  ounces, 
bottles  have  stood  for  some  time  exposed  to  Mass  various  quantities  of  the  powder  with  the 
any  great  range  of  temperature.  same  amount  of  excipient  and  note  results 

Package  in  a  flat  or  oval  bottle  holding  from      after  the  mixture  has  stood  for  some  time, 
one  to  two  ounces.      Use  a   sprinkler  top.  If  you  are  not  successful  with  this  excipient. 

Have  a  label  similar  to  the  one  used  on  your  change  the  proportion  of  gelatin,  or  try  using 
powder,  and  do  not  omit  the  strip  around  the      glycerite  of  starch. 

neck  of  the  bottle.  If  the  directions  for  use  The  chief  difficulties  that  you  will  encounter 
are  not  printed  on  the  label,  a  small  sticker  are  having  the  liquid  and  sohd  portions  sep- 
containing  them  may  properly  be  attached  to  arate  in  the  tube,  or  else  having  the  paste 
the  back  of  the  bottle.  In  this  case,  also,  a  become  so  hard  that  it  can  be  removed  only 
waxed-paper  covering  will  add  to  the  appear-  with  difficulty.  These  conditions  are  generally 
ance  of  the  package.  due  to  not  employing  the  proper  amount  of 

The  discussion  of  pastes  will  be  merely  sug-      excipient.     To  prevent  hardening,  the  use  of  a 
gestive,  for  the  reason  that  the  work  is  much      small  amount  of   a   solution    of   sodium  or 
more  difficult  to  carry  on  and  the  product  less      potassium  hydroxide  has  been  advised, 
liable  to  be  satisfactory  in  the  hands  of  the  Either  of  the  above  conditions  is  so  likely  to 

average  worker.  It  takes  a  great  deal  of  occur  and  so  damaging  to  the  reputation  of 
patience  and  of  long  continued  experimenting  your  product  that  it  should  not  be  placed  on 
to  produce  a  satisfactory  preparation;  and  if  it      sale  until  its  behavior  has  been  observed  for  a 
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considerable  period  of  time.      A  year  is  not 
too  long. 

Should  you  be  entirely  successful  with  the 
paste  and  desire  to  make  it  on  a  large  scale, 
machines  for  mixing  the  materials  and  for  fill- 
ing and  closing  the  tubes  may  be  obtained  at  a 
total   cost  of   from  fifty  dollars  up.     This 


amoimt,  added  to  the  cost  of  specially  deco- 
rated tubes  and  cartons,  represents  a  consider- 
able outlay.  Before  making  such  an  investment 
you  should  try  out  your  preparation  in  a  small 
way;  see  how  it  appeals  to  your  customers,  and 
estimate  what  demand  you  may  reasonably 
expect  to  create  for  it. 


The  next  paper  of  this  series  will  appear  in  our  April  number,  and  Mr.  Muldoon  ivill  take  up  a 
consideration  of  Toilet  Creams. 


Profits  and  Earnings 


We  have  received  two  business  statements 
from  Florida  and  have  been  requested  to  comr 
ment  on  them.  The  statements  are  in  no  sense 
related,  the  stores  from  which  they  come  being 
miles  apart. 

One  store  is  owned  by  two  men,  and  both 
are  actively  engaged  in  tlie  business.  The  net 
sales  for  the  year  1916  are  stated  to  have  been 
$31,573.33.    This  is  a  good  business. 

Expenses  are  put  at  $7104.01,  and  in  the 
itemized  account  appears  two  entries  showing 
that  each  partner  draws  $1200  a  year  salary; 
yet  in  a  footnote  at  the  bottom  of  the  tabulated 
figures  we  find  a  paragraph  which  runs  as  fol- 
lows: "Will  state  that  we,  the  proprietors,  draw 
$150  each  a  month  from  the  business,  but  as 
we  can  get  men  to  take  our  places  for  $100  we 
have  used  that  as  the  figure." 

In  other  words,  these  partners  each  drew 
an  $1800  salary  last  year  and  put  it  down  in 
the  business  statement  as  $1200.  There's  a 
difference,  altogether,  of  $1200  for  the  year, 
and  whether  or  not  this  discrepancy  is  taken 
care  of  in  the  entry  of  "all  other  expenses," 
we  have  no  way  of  knowing.  If  it  has  been, 
the  following  figures  are  right:  Cost  of  goods 
sold  during  the  year,  $20,012.52;  gross  profit, 
$11,564.71 :  net  profit,  $4460.70 ;  percentage  of 
gross  profit,  36J^  ;  of  expense,  22J^  ;  of  net 
profit,  14.  If  it  has  not  been,  these  figures 
are  all  wrong,  except  those  relating  to  the 
sales. 

And  right  here  arises  the  question,  what 
was  tlie  prompting  motive  in  putting  down  the 
salaries  at  $1300  each?  The  foot-note  says  it 
was  because  men  to  take  the  places  of  the  pro- 
prietors could  be  hired  for  $100.  But 
could  they?     It  takes  a  high  grade  of  man- 


agerial ability  to  run  a  retail  drug  business  the 
sales  of  which  are  thirty-one  thousand  plus. 
It  would  doubtless  be  extremely  difficult  to  re- 
place cither  of  the  proprietors  of  this  prosper- 
ous store.    It  couldn't  be  done  at  $100  a  month. 

This  store's  cash  business  is  divided  as  fol- 
low: Cigars,  cigarettes  and  gum,  $6364.80; 
ice  cream  and  soda  water,  $7563.05;  general 
sales.  $17,324.05.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
cigar  department  and  the  soda  fountain  con- 
stitute nearly  a  half  of  the  business.  The  store 
averages  15  prescriptions  a  day,  and  pays 
$122.50  a  month  for  rent. 

The  other  Florida  store  sends  us  three  pages 
of  figures — so  much  data,  in  fact,  that  we  are 
a  little  confused.  The  business  is  a  partnership 
affair,  four  men  sharing  in  proportion  to  un- 
equal holdings. 

The  sales  for  1916  were  $18,861.85,  an  in- 
crease over  1915  of  $3859.37.  The  average 
daily  sales  last  year  were  $60,26. 

The  gross  profit  is  put  at  82  per  cent,  the 
expenses  at  35  per  cent,  and  the  net  profit  at 
7  per  cent.  The  soda  fountain  made  a  gross 
profit  of  35  per  cent,  doing  a  little  better  than 
the  store  in  general  did.  A  gross  profit  of  0 
per  cent  of  sales  is  all  that  could  be  squeezed 
out  of  the  cigar  department. 

Sales  at  the  fountain  averaged  $9.09  a  day, 
and  at  the  cigar  counter  $4.16  i  day. 

During  the  last  six  years  the  store  has  sold 
goods  on  credit  amounting  to  $25,283.19,  and 
has  collected  all  but  $767.53. 

Nearly  30  prescriptions  a  day  were  filled 
last  year — 6207  in  all.  This  was  an  increase 
of  837  over  the  year  before. 

This  company  seems  to  be  doing  a  good 
business  and  is  apparently  very  well  managed. 


Tkis  picture,  tkvwint  Mr.  Sumdle  in  a  comer  of  kii  rose  iardrn,  mu  tairn  eipecfally  for  the  BULLETIN. 


Growing  Roses  on  the  Side 


By  Arthur  B.  Rundle 

Wan^ratta,  Australia 


I  read  some  time  ago  in  your  splendid  mag- 
azine several  articles  on  "My  Best  Advertising 
ScUeme."  I  am  going  to  send  on  a  few  lines 
for  possible  use  on  what  I  consider  my  best 
advertising  idea. 

I  was  born  in  the  house  connected  with  our 
pharmacy.  My  father  purchased  the  business 
over  50  years  ago,  and  I  took  it  over  about 
10  years  ago.  My  father  considered  advertis- 
ing unprofessional,  so  never  did  any.  I  was 
educated  in  the  city  of  Melbourne  and  soon 
learned  the  value  of  advertising,  and  I  have 
been  and  am  a  persistent  advertiser. 

It  was  hard  work  for  the  first  few  years.  I 
kept  to  newspaper  ads,  and  through  your  jour- 
nal I  got  in  touch  with  an  American  advertis- 
ing service,  which  put  me  on  the  right  track 
and  helped  me  a  great  deal. 

I  have  always  made  my  window  a  special 
feature  of  the  pharmacy,  and  we  frequently 
hear  passing  people  remark  curiously,  "What 
is  Rundle  showing  now?"  So  you  see  our 
displays  are  attractive. 

My  hobby,  however,  is  horticulture,  and  I 
specialize  in  roses.  We  have  a  quarter-acre 
block  at  the  back  of  our  shop ;  my  people 
bought  it  over  fifty  years  ago.  I  started  grow- 
ing roses  in  1907,  and  never  did  I  for  a  mo- 
ment think  at  that  time  that  this  would  prove 
to  be  the  means  of  getting  me  known  to  the 
people  within  a  radius  of  60  miles  or  more. 


After  ten  years  I  believe  I  am  better  known 
as  a  skilled  rose-grower  than  I  am  as  a  phar- 
macist. 

I  have  won  innumerable  prizes,  and  at  the 
"Royal  Rose  Show"  held  in  Melbourne  I  have 
won  four  prizes.  When  you  consider  that  I 
have  to  carry  my  blooms  150  miles,  cutting 
them  twenty-four  hours  before  the  flowers 
arc  judged,  it  must  be  admittted  that  my  record 
is  not  such  a  bad  performance. 

The  local  newspapers  usually  give  me  a 
paragraph  or  two  when  I  have  won  prizes, 
and  the  names  of  the  winning  rose  blooms 
;tre  mentioned  for  guidance  to  those  who  are 
interested  in  such  matters. 

I  give  two  public  demonstrations  of  rose 
pruning  each  year.  One  of  them  is  held  at 
the  Agricultural  High  School  in  the  town,  and 
is  keenly  watched,  many  questions  being  asked 
by  sixty  to  eighty  senior  scholars  and  a  fair 
number  of  district  enthusiasts.  The  district 
people  consider  me  an  expert  (although  I  have 
a  lot  to  learn  yet),  so  I  often  act  as  judge  at 
country  flower  shows. 

By  this  means  I  get  to  know  the  people  and 
generally  make  new  customers  of  some  of  the 
exhibitors.  At  present  I  am  president  of  the 
local  Horticultural  Society,  and  at  an  exhibi- 
tion held  last  month  I  was  successful  in  win- 
ning six  first  prizes,  and  one  of  my  entries  waSi 
champion  rose  of  the  show.  V^jOOQIC 
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I  may  mention  that  the  photograph  accom- 
panying this  sketch  was  taken  the  day  after 
our  local  Spring  Show  specially  for  the  Bulle- 
tin OF  Pharmacy.  The  picture  does  not  do 
justice  to  my  garden.  There  are  350  rose 
bushes  planted  in  it,  and  it  is  enclosed  with  a 
rose  hedge  10  feet  high.  The  hedge  was 
planted  in  conformity  with  a  color  scheme,  and 
looks  very  pretty  at  spring-time. 

Although  the  garden  is  in  my  back  yard,  I 
do  not  keep  all  the  beauty  of  it  to  myself.  We 
keep  a  list  of  visitors  eadi  year,  and  they  aver- 
age about  300.  Each  lady  visitor  is  given  a 
buqch  of  roses,  and  each  gentleman  a  bouquet ; 
no  one  goes  away  empty-handed. 

Information  regarding  the  treatment  of  dis- 


eases and  concerning  the  varieties  particularly 
suited  to  the  district  is  freely  given.  When 
pests  and  fungi  are  attacking  the  rose  plants, 
we  are  naturally  appealed  to  for  preparations 
to  stop  their  ravages. 

So,  you  see,  I  make  the  best  use  of  my  hobby 
as  an  advertising  medium.  It  brings  me  cus- 
tomers whom  I  otherwise  would  never  see  or 
meet. 

When  the  roses  are  in  bloom  we  always 
make  a  display  of  the  best  blooms,  as  regards 
type,  size,  color,  etc.,  in  our  shop  window. 
New  varieties  have  their  names  attached.  We 
thus  attract  numbers  of  people  to  our  window, 
and  the  display  brings  the  establishment  to  the 
notice  of  strangers.    We  think  It  pays. 


My  First  Day  in  a  Drug  Store 


By  Harold  A.  Dodge 

A  Siudeal  at  the  Uaiveraity  of  WbcontiD 


When  I  was  a  small  boy,  returning  from 
school,  I  would  stand  in  front  of  drug-store 
windows  and  gaze  in  wonder  at  the  marvels 
there  displayed.  How  wonderful  it  wpuld  be, 
I  thought,  to  work  in  such  a  place!  How  I 
envied  the  clerks,  clad  in  white  coats  and  mov- 
ing about  so  calmly  among  all  those  splendors ! 

I  determined,  then  and  there,  that  some  day 
I  would  be  like  the  tall  blond  man,  standing 
behind  the  candy-case. 

Finally,  one  day,  I  summoned  courage 
enough  to  aiter  the  store  and  ask  the  tall  man 
if  he  did  not  want  a  small  boy  to  help*  him. 
As  I  sjioke  I  looked  longingly  at  a  huge  plate 
of  chocolates  marked  "Special,  27  cents  a 
pound." 

The  man  pondered  a  moment  and  satd, 
"Yes,  I  do  need  a  kid  around  the  place.  You 
be  on  hand  at  6.30  to-morrow  morning." 

I  walked,  or  rather  ran,  home  with  my  head 
among  the  clouds,  to  tell  my  mother  the  good 
news.  I  could  hardly  wait  for  to-morrow  to 
come — the  day  on  which  I  was  to  take  my 
place  among  the  chosen  few. 

I  went  to  bed  early  and  dreamed  of  ice- 
cream sodas,  and  barrels  and  barrels  of  candy. 

I  was  at  the  store  even  before  the  man 
whose  duty  it  was  to  unlock  the  place  came. 


My  first  task  was  to  learn  the  use  of  a  broom, 
and  before  I  had  finished  several  painful 
blisters  had  made  their  appearance.  Then  a 
dust-cloth  was  thrust  upon  me,  and  I  was  in- 
structed in  the  gentle  art  of  cleaning  show- 
cases, following  which  I  was  introduced  to  a 
4iuge  pile  of  dirty,  sticky  bottles. 

In  the  midst  of  this  most  interesting  labor  I 
was  interrupted,  to  deliver  a  package  about  as 
large  as  a  spool  of  thread.  I  walked  thirty 
blocks  before  finding  the  right  address.  I  went 
boldly  up  to  the  front  door  and  thrust  the 
package  at  the  maid  who  answered  the  bell, 
only  to  be  told  that  it  was  too  late  and  they 
didn't  want  the  article. 

She  was  still  sputtering  when  I  turned  the 
first  comer. 

It  was  in  this  manner  that  I  spent  the  day, 
and  when  night  came  I  had  just  ambition 
enough  to  craw!  home  and  go  to  bed.  I  thought 
over  what  the  experience  had  brought  forth, 
and  said  to  myself,  "For  this  I  get  two  dollars 
a  week.    Shall  I  stick  to  it?" 

A  vision  of  a  tall  man  behind  the  candy-case 
came  to  me,  and  I  decided  to  try  at  least  one 
more  day  of  it.  With  that  I  dropped  off  to 
sleep  and  dreamed  of  an  endless  procession  of 
mop-pails,  sponges,  and  dust-cloths. 


"flfy  First  Year  in  Business  "  next  month. 


How  a  Druggist  Held  His  Own 


By  C.  B.  MoCuaig 

Buffalo,  N«w  York 


There  was  once  a  druggist  in  an  Eastern 
city  who  was  unmercifully  jarred  by  the 
appearance  of  a  chain  store  across  the 
street.  He  took  one  look  at  the  expensive 
fixtures,  the  array  of  plate  glass  decorated  with 
bargain  announcements,  and  decided  that 
some  one  was  due  to  go  out  of  business. 

This  druggist  was  a  natural-born  fighter. 
He  had  a  little  money  in  the  bank  and  enjoyed 
first-class  credit.  So  he  made  up  his  mind 
that  he  was  going  to  throw  in  his  last  white 
chip  before  he  quit  the  game. 

He  realized  that  his  problem  was  to  make 
the  people  keep  on  coming  into  his  store, 
instead  of  going  into  the  store  across  the 
street.  He  thought  vaguely  that  it  looked  like 
an  advertising  problem,  so  he  did  something 
that  had  never  been  done  by  a  druggist  in  his 
town.  He  called  in  the  "idea  man"  of  an 
advertising  agency. 

Now  this  man  knew  absolutely  nothing 
about  the  drug  business — but  he  was  a  special- 
ist in  human  nature.  He  took  a  look  at  the 
two  stores  with  the  eyes  of  the  average  citizen,* 
and  then  he  let  his  imagination  picture  things 
which  would  make  the  old  store  more  at- 
tractive than  the  new  one. 

First  of  all  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  real  difference  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  one 
had  a  personality,  while  the  other  was  but  part 
of  a  system ;  and  he  concluded  that  the  strong 
play  for  his  client  would  be  along  the  lines  of 
"personal  attention,"  The  new  store  was 
bound  hand  and  foot  with  red  tape. 

A  NEW  ELECTRIC  SIGN. 

He  took  a  look  at  his  client's  store  after 
nightfall  and  decided  that  it  was  about  the 
gloomiest  place  in  the  block.  It  needed  more 
lights  in  the  window  and  tt  needed  an  electric 
sign  over  the  street. 

When  he  suggested  these  things  to  the  drug- 
gist the  latter  agreed  at  once.  In  fact,  he  said 
that  he  had  known  he  needed  a  sign  for  years, 
but  had  never  got  around  to  it.  He  wanted  to 
make  the  whole  front  of  the  store  a  blaze  of 
light,  he  said.  But  his  adviser  would  not  stand 
for  that 


"No,"  he  responded,  "your  sign  must  be  in 
keeping  with  your  general  selling  plan.  It  is 
all  right  to  have  it  as  bright  as  possible,  for  its 
main  purpose  is  to  be  an  eye-catcher;  but  it 
must  not  be  too  large,  and  it  must  reflect  the 
distinctive  personality  of  your  store." 

So  they  put  up  a  plain  dark  sign  with  raised 
white  letters,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  at- 
tractive in  the  daytime  as  well  as  at  night;  and 
no  expense  was  spared  in  illuminating  the  win- 
dows. 

Many  changes  were  made  in  the  interior 
arrangement  of  the  store,  with  a  view  to  bring- 
ing it  up  to  a  higher  standard  of  merchandis- 
ing efficiency;  and  then  the  part  of  the  cam- 
paign which  the  druggist  really  classed  as  ad- 
vertising was  begun. 

First  of  all,  one  of  the  boys  was  given  the 
tiresome  job  of  going  through  the  telephone 
book  and  making  a  list  of  every  name  and 
address  within  a  mile  of  the  store.  About  a 
thousand  names  were  gathered  in  this  way  to 
be  used  as  a  mailing-list.  The  store  had  never 
had  a  mailing-list  before. 

USING  THE  LIST. 

Then  the  advertising  man  designed  a  circu- 
lar to  be  mailed  to  each  name  on  the  list.  It 
was  decidedly  plain  and  artistic,  but  easily  read. 
The  paper  was  a  very  light  weight  of  ex- 
pensive, deckle-edged  cover  stock  of  a  brown 
tint.  In  the  upper  left-hand  comer  was  the 
mortar  sign  with  the  druggist's  name  and  ad- 
dress, and  in  the  lower  right-hand  corner  a 
little  sketch  appropriate  to  the  letter,  worked- 
up  in  two  solid  colors  harmonizing  with  the 
paper.  The  whole  was  cut  and  folded  like  a 
sheet  of  note-paper,  the  tjT>e  appearing  as  a 
solid  mass  in  the  center.  The  circular  read  as 
follows: 

USE  THE  TELEPHONE. 

There  is  no  need  to  go  to  Blank's  drug  store  to 
make  small  purchases.    Just  use  the  telephone. 

We  are  well  aware  that  many  stores  consider  it  a 
nuisance  to  deliver  small  orders,  but  thab-^  P?',-! 
idea  o£  sen-ice.  Dig  tized  by  V_jC 
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Just  call  up  Johnson  208  and  you  will  get  what  you 
want  in  a  jiffy- 

The  obligation  is  ours. 

J.  R.  Blank,  Druggist. 

This  Style  of  circular  was  used  at  intervals 
of  two  weeks,  the  wording  and  sketch  at  the 
bottom  being  changed  each  time,  and  the  text 
always  made  seasonable.  For  instance,  a  seri- 
ous accident  in  the  block  was  followed  by  the 
suggestion  of  a  first-aid  kit.  A  well-known 
man  died  from  blood  poisoning  due  to  a  slight 
scratch  on  the  hand,  and  the  suggestion  was 
made  that  it  was  advisable  to  always  have 
antiseptics  on  hand,  no  reference  being  made 
to  the  particular  incident.  At  Christmas-time 
a  list  of  suitable  presents  was  suggested.  As 
this  particular  druggist  went  in  rather  stit)ngly 
for  the  soda-fountain  trade,  he  made  his  direct- 
by-mail  advertising  a  means  of  producing  busi- 
ness in  this  line  by  suggesting  Sunday  dinner 
desserts  delivered  at  any  hour  needed. 

Urged  by  his  advertising  friend,  the  drug- 
gist also  made  a  strong  play  for  the  good-will 
of  the  new  mother.  By  an  arrangement  with 
a  clerk  in  the  Health  Department,  he  v;as 
promptly  informed  of  all  births  in  his  territory, 
and  while  excitement  due  to  the  arrival  of  the 
stoHc  was  still  running  high  the  parents  would 
receive  a  letter  addressed  to  the  full  name  of 
the  baby,  if  possible,  and  running  somewhat 
after  this  fashion: 


Miss  Mary  Louise  Jot 

333  Jones  Ave.,  Jor 
Deak  Mary  : 

Though  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  you  per- 
sonally, I  hope  you  will  pardon  my  presumption  in 
welcoming  you  to  Jonestown.  Please  accept  the  little 
gift  enclosed,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  of  use  to  you 
in  connection  with  the  first  meal  you  lake  directly  from 
this  hard,  cold  world. 

If  there  is  anything  else  you  would  like,  just  signify 
it  in  the  usual  manner,  and  your  mamma  will  find  it  at 
Blank's  Drag  Store.  Respectfully, 

J.  R.  Blank,  Druggist. 

A  nipple  was  enclosed  with  the  letter,  which 
was,  of  course,  a  process  letter  with  the  address 
neatly  filled  in. 

Well,  this  druggist  wasn't  chased  out  He 
is  right  there  yet  I 

Many  druggists  make  the  mistake  of  look- 
ing at  advertising  as  a  hungry  monster  that 
claims  food  from  all  who  make  any  pretense 
at  doing  business,  so  they  throw  him  a  scrap 
once  in  a  while  in  the  form  of  a  calendar  or 
a  Christmas  card,  and  thank  their  lucky  stars 
that  they  are  not  expected  to  do  more.  These 
men  never  guess  that  advertising  is  a  nice, 
friendly  monster  that  may  be  domesticated, 
and  that  if  they  would  rub  his  nose  with  real 
money  he  might  carry  them  gratefully  to  a 
brown  stcme  mansion  on  the  sunny  side  of 
Easy  Street. 

They  never  really  advertise. 


Looking  for  a  Position. 

The  manager  of  a  large  pharmaceutical  house  with  offices  in  Shang- 
hai, China,  recently  received  the  following  letter: 

Dear  Sitt: 

I  respectfully  beg  to  ask,  if  you  have  any  vacancies,  will  you  let  me 
know  at  present?  I  have  been  in  the  Mr.  H.  Bronlett  office  as  a  clerk 
several  months.  If  you  don't  believe  me  you  will  telephone  to  his  office, 
telephone  Number  261,  and  you  can  get  security  for  mc,  that  I  can  do 
business  really.  I  can  beat  type  quick,  or  I  can  attend  telephone  without 
any  further  mistake.  As  you  necessary  need  a  person,  will  you  introduce 
me,  and  much  oblige? 

Yours  faithfully, 

WONG  C.  FONG. 


What  They  Say— 

About  Candy  in  the  Drug  Store,  Writing  Ads,  and  Safety  Razors 


Here  is  what  the  "Stroller,"  a  department 
writer  in  the  Confectioner^  Journal,  says 
about  pushing  a  drug  store  out  of  the  candy 
business : 

"Seems  as  if  everything  was  going  up  but 
my  wages.     Wurra  1  wurra ! 

"It's  bad  enough  to  have  to  pay  more  for 
everything  you  buy,  without  having  a  big 
bunch  of  trouble  outside  of  that,  ain't  it? 
There's  one  of  my  customers  over  in  Jersey — I 
found  htm  smelling  around  for  blood  last  week 
because  a  druggist  in  the  town  put  in  candy 
last  November  and  put  a  big  crimp  in  his  holi- 
day business.  Before  that  there  had  only  been 
two  good  candy  stores  in  town — my  friend's 
store  and  another  that  was  run  by  a  woman 
and  didn't  amount  to  so  much.  That  gave  my 
friend  a  bully  business,  for  there  was  a  lot  of 
country  trade  came  in,  and  he  was  sort  of  on 
Easy  street. 

"Then  along  came  the  druggist,  with  his 
new  candy  department.  He  pushed  it  and 
advertised  it,  and,  by  George,  my  friend  felt  it. 
He'd  had  his  mouth  all  set  for  the  biggest  holi- 
day business  ever,  but,  by  gee,  he  had  the  worst 
in  five  years.  All  on  account  of  the  druggist, 
he  said. 

"'Holy  cats!'  I  said,  'here  you've  been  in 
the  candy  business  for  fifteen  years  and  you 
had  the  trade.  Couldn't  you  beat  a  druggist 
that's  only  been  in  the  business  for  two 
months  ?' 

"  'He  advertised  a  lot,'  he  said,  'and  sent  out 
circulars,  and  all,  and — ' 

"  'What  in  thunder  of  it?'  I  said,  'Couldn't 
you  advertise  a  lot  and  send  out  circulars,  too?' 

"  'Oh,  advertising  don't — ' 

"You  stop  right  there!'  I  said;  'stop  right 
there !  Don't  you  start  in  to  tell  me  advertising 
don't  pay  or  I'll  break  every  bone  in  your 
head !     I'm  a  bug  on  that.' 

"  'Seems  to  me  it  ought  to  be  a  cinch  to  beat 
a  drugpst  on  candy,'  I  said.  'Specially  when 
you've  been  in  the  game  as  long  as  you  have. 
A  drug  store  ain't  any  place  for  candy,  no 
more  than  a  harness  shop  is.' 

"  'The  National  Candy  Men's  Association 
ought  to  come  down  on  the  manufacturers  that 
sell  drug  stores,'  he  said.    'It's  not  right.' 


"  'Oh,  can  that !'  I  said.  'Why  shouldn't  a 
manufacturer  sell  a  druggist  if  his  credit's 
good?  He'd  be  a  dam  fool  if  he  didn't  sell 
him.  I  ain't  sure  it  wouldn't  be  against  the 
law  not  to  sell  him.  Any  way,  you  ain't  got 
any  right  to  ask  a  manufacturer  to  look  out  for 
you  as  long  as  you  can't  look  out  for  yourself. 
Why  don't  you  go  after  him  ?'  I  said. 

"'How?' 

"  'Why,  make  people  see  that  they  oughtn't 
to  buy  their  candy  out  of  a  drug  shop,'  I  said. 

"  'How?' 

"  'Advertise  to  'em.' 

"'Sounds  easy,  don't  it?'  he  said.  'Could 
you  do  it  ?' 

"  'I  believe  I  could,'  I  said, 

"  'All  right,'  he  said,  'I've  got  to  go  around 
the  corner  for  a  minute.  You  sit  right  down 
there  while  I'm  gone  and  write  an  advertise- 
ment that'll  drive  a  druggist  out  of  the  candy 
business.' 

"  'What's  in  it  for  little  old  me?'  I  asked. 

"  'Wait  till  I  see  the  ad,'  he  said. 

"So  I  sat  down  and  polished  up  this  little 
gem.  Didn't  take  me  long,  either;  you'd  be 
surprised.  When  he  came  back  I  read  it  to 
him: 

"MOTHER.  WHAT  TASTES  SO  FUNNY  ABOUT 
THAT  CANDY?" 

That's  what  a  little  boy  said  to  his  mother  the 
other  day,  about  some  candy  that  she'd  bought  at  a 
drug  store. 

"What's  it  taste  like?"  said  mother. 

"Tastes  like  carbolic  acid," 

"Oh.  1  believe  that's  what  I  smelt  while  I  was  in 
the  drug  store  buying  it,"  she  said.  "There  was  a 
smell  of  carbolic  acid  in  the  store.  1  remember  it  now. 
It's  simply  affected  this  candy.  He'll  hear  from  me  oo 
that  !" 

Anylhing's  likely  to  happen  to  candy  you  buy  out  of 
a  drug  store.  H  you  bought  candy  out  of  a  harness 
shop  it  would  smell  and  taste  like  a  horse  collar,  and 
if  you  buy  it  at  a  drug  store  it's  liable  to  smell  and 
taste  like  any  old  thing. 

Why  don't  you  buy  your  candy  at  a  candy  store? 

"  'Do  you  think  I'd  have  the  nerve  to  adver- 
tise a  thing  like  that?'  he  said, 
"  'Why  shouldn't  you  have?' 
"  'He'd  put  me  in  jail  for  Hbe!.' 
"  'Bosh !     You  don't  say  it  wasS 
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store,  do  you?  Of  course,  if  you  ain't  willing 
to  put  up  a  fight,  all  right.  Besides,  jails  now- 
adays ain't  at  all  like  they  used  to  b&  You 
won't  mind  it  much.  You'll  meet  some  real 
swell  people,  and  you  can  take  down  a  box  of 
those  chocolates  that  you  didn't  buy  off  me, 
and  if  it  gets  too  bad  you  can  poison  yourself 
with  'em.'  " 

*     «     * 

However,  that  the  "Stroller"  really  knows 
what  he  is  talking  about  when  he  feels  like  it 
is  shown  by  the  following,  taken  from  the  same 
source: 

"Now,  how  much  should  you  spend  for 
advertising?  Never  less  each  year  than  three 
per  cent  of  your  preceding  year's  gross  sales. 
If  you  can't  bring  the  business  up  to  the  maxi- 
mum amount  that  it  ought  to  do  within  a  year 
or  two  by  spending  less  than  five  per  cent,  then 
spend  five  per  cent.  After  you  have  got  the 
business  up  where  it  belongs  you  can  easily 
keep  it  there  with  a  three-per-cent  annual  ex- 
penditure, both  because  three  per  cent  of  the 
business  you  then  have  will  be  about  as  large 
an  amount  in  actual  dollars  as  three  per  cent  of 
the  present  business,  and  because  it  is  easier 
and  less  costly  to  hold  a  business  at  top  notch 
than  to  get  it  up  there. 

"Some  of  you  may  claim  that  you  can't 
afford  to  spend  five  or  even  three  per  cent  for 
advertising.  Let  us  see.  We  will  assume  that 
your  present  business  is  $10,000  a  year.  You 
certainly  will  acknowledge  that  spending  $&U0 
in  advertising  next  year  will  bring  it  up  to 
$13,000  a  year.  We  will  also  assume  that  it 
costs  you  thirty  per  cent  to  do  business,  count- 
ing all  salaries,  including  your  own ;  invest- 
ment, depreciation,  taxes,  rent,  lights,  and  all 
other  expenses  both  fixed  and  incidental.  Then 
it  is  costing  you  $3000  to  get  $10,000  in  busi- 
ness. Adding  $500  to  this  expense  for  adver- 
tising, makes  your  expenses  $3500  and  the 
business  done  $13,000.  Figuring  that  up,  we 
find  that  your  cost  of  doing  business  is  now 
only  S7  per  cent.  Dropping  the  appropriation 
rate  to  3  per  cent  thereafter,  and  allowing  only 
$500  a  year  for  growth  in  business,  which  is 
less  than  it  will  be  in  all  healthy  circumstances. 
leaves  your  cost  of  doing  business  the  second 
year  only  S5  per  cent 

"After  dedding  on  the  amount  of  your  ad- 
vertising appropriation,  then  set  aside  75  per 
cent  of  the  amount  for  newspaper  advertising. 


reserving  the  balance  for  window,  circular  and 
other  publicity  work. 

"Then  take  the  amount  that  is  to  be  spent  in 
the  newspapers  and  divide  it,  reserving  three- 
fourths  of  it  for  your  regular  weekly  space  and 
the  rest  for  extra  space  at  holiday  and  special 
sales  occasions  and  to  buy  cuts. 

"If  the  appropriation  you  decide  on  ts  $500, 
then  you  will  have  $375  for  newspaper  adver- 
tising, and  $125  for  other  advertising.  The 
newspaper  fund  will  give  you  $2S1.S5  for 
regular  space  throughout  the  year — about 
$5.4.0  a  week — and  $93.75  for  extra  space  on 
special  occasions  and  for  cuts. 

"When  you  have  decided  on  your  appropria- 
tion, spend  it,  and  according  to  program 
Don't  stop  rowing  if  the  current  is  swift 
against  you  at  first;  don't  swap  boats  in  mid- 
stream and  change  your  plans  for  spending  the 
appropriation  by  dividing  it  up  differently  or 
selecting  some  other  scheme  of  publicity.  The 
best  part  of  advertising  investments  is  that  you 
pay  by  instalments  out  of  the  profits  of  your 
present  income.  You  don't  have  to  have  the 
year's  appropriation  in  the  bank  in  order  to 
begin.  But  go  at  it  right,  and  keep  constantly 
at  it,  and  it  won't  be  long,  other  conditions 
being  fair,  before  you'll  have  money  enough  in 
the  bank  to  use  in  future  as  well  as  present 
advertising. 

"Write  your  advertising  yourself,  always 
with  the  help  of  suggestions  and  hints  from 
the  clerks.  Getting  them  to  cooperate  with 
you  in  this  way  will  stimulate  their  interest  and 
zeal,  broaden  their  minds  and  thoughts,  fam- 
iharize  them  with  the  goods  and  their  selling 
points. 

"Talk  directly  to  your  customers  in  your 
advertising.  Never  mind  yourself.  Keep 
yourself  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind  when 
writing  copy.  Think  only  of  the  customer  and 
how  what  you  are  writing  will  sound  to  the 
customer ;  how  it  will  appeal  to  her  taste  and 
pocket-book.  Avoid  all  attempts  to  be  funny 
or  literary,  all  high-sounding  phrases,  high- 
flown  adjectives  and  long  words  and  sentences. 
Talk  goods  and  prices  in  just  as  simple  English 
as  you  can  use,  in  just  as  short  words  and 
sentences  as  will  express  what  you  have  to  say. 
Advertising  copy  is  the  easiest  copy  in  the 
world  to  write,  becaiwe  it  is  simple,  unvar- 
nished fact  with  which  you  are  perfectly 
familiar.  What  it  is,  why  it's  good,  what  it 
costs,  where  to  get  it — that's  the  whole  story." 
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"The  Economist"  is  a  little  journal  published 
monthly  by  the  Cincinnati  Economy  Drug 
Company,  doing  a  wholesale  business  in  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  The  opening  article  in  the 
December  number  began  "Dear  Bill,"  and  car- 
ried the  general  air  of  being  a  communication 
from  one  friend  to  another.  It  was  signed 
"Budd."     Here  is  most  of  it: 

"We  used  to  hear  so  much  croaking  among 
druggists  about  the  other  fellow  getting  his 
business  that  it  began  to  look  as  if  the  only 
thing  left  for  him  was  prescriptions  and  post- 
age stamps,  and  even  the  prescription  business 
was  jeopardized  by  the  physicians'  supply 
houses. 

"The  department  stores  took  the  toilet  goods 
and  sundries,  the  grocers  the  spices  and  house- 
hold remedies,  and  the  cutter  the  patents. 
Those  were  mighty  blue  times.  Bill,  and  you 
couldn't  blame  us  for  discovering  the  'hole  in 
the  doughnut' 

"Now,  I've  used  all  these  words  just  as  an 
introduction  to  tell  you  of  a  conversation  I  had 
with  a  safety  razor  man  the  other  day.  A 
certain  safety  razor  concern  had  detailed  the 
town,  and  the  sales  manager  called  on  me  to 
turn  in  the  orders  his  men  had  secured  and  to 
get  our  order.  He  had  a  number  of  orders 
for  retail  hardware  stores,  which  he  asked  me 
to  fill.  I  told  him  that  it  was  our  policy  to  sell 
<iruggists  only,  and  anyhow  we  did  not  care  to 
open  up  accounts  for  this  one  item. 

"I  said:  'Why  don't  you  turn  these  orders 
over  to  the  wholesale  hardware  concerns  ? 
They  will  do  more  business  in  this  line  than  we 
will,  anyhow.'  You  can  imagine  my  surprise 
when  he  said: 

"  'Wc  care  nothing  about  the  hardware  busi- 
ness. The  razor  business  belongs  to  the  drug 
store.  I  confess  the  hardware  store  had  the 
razor  business  originally,  but  the  druggist  has 
taken  it  away  from  him  and  is  rapidly  getting 
the  cutlery  business  as  well.' 

"Now  the  idea  of  the  druggist  taking  any- 
thing from  the  other  fellow  was  a  new  idea 
to  me,  but  it  sounded  good,  so  I  asked  for  more 
information,  and  this  is  the  way  he  put  it: 

"  'The  druggist  handles  so  many  things  that 
might  be  termed  accessories  to  razors  that  it  is 
an  easy  matter  for  him  to  introduce  razors 
when  making  sales  of  the  accessories. 

"  'Can  you  imagine  a  hardware  man  broach- 
ing the  subject  of  safety  razors  when  you  go  in 
to  buy  a  garden  rake  or  a  coal  scuttle?     But 


if  you  go  into  a  drug  store  to  buy  a  cake  of 
shaving  soap  or  a  lather  brush  and  get  out 
without  at  least  receiving  a  postgraduate  course 
on  safety  razors  you're  a  bird.' 

"I  wish  I  could  repeat  all  the  talk  this  man 
gave  me,  but  he  gave  me  so  much  that  I  only 
got  the  high  spots.  He  said  they  had  made  a 
study  of  the  different  kinds  of  business 
handling  their  line  of  goods.  He  had  percent- 
ages and  sales  statistics  up  his  sleeve  clear  to 
his  shoulder,  and  every  figure  was  all  to  the 
good  for  the  retail  druggist. 

"Will  you  be  surprised,  as  I  was,  when  you 
learn  that  90  per  cent  of  the  razor  business  is 
handled  by  the  druggist?  He  said  that  their 
investigation  showed  them  conclusively  that 
the  druggist  was  rapidly  becoming  a  better 
business  man.  Time  was  when  a  druggist 
hired  a  clerk  the  main  requisite  was  his  ability 
to  make  an  emulsion  or  roll  a  pill,  but  now  the 
druggist  bought  these  ready-made  from  a 
pharmaceutical  house,  which  could  make  them 
better  than  any  drug  clerk,  and  the  clerk's 
ability  to  sell  them  was  of  more  importance 
than  his  ability  to  make  them. 

"He  said  that  when  he  was  a  boy  they 
always  called  the  druggist  'Doc,'  but  that  now 
the  druggist  had  an  automobile  instead  of  a 
nickname,  and  if  the  druggist  didn't  enjoy  the 
automobile  more  he  was  sure  the  family  did, 
and  that  anyhow  the  druggist  who  sold  a  doll 
baby  or  a  liam  sandwich  could  fill  a  prescrip- 
tion just  as  well  as  the  old-timer  who  let  his 
whiskers  grow  long  and  couldn't  pay  his  rent. 

"Tliis  fellow  sure  was  some  philosopher. 
He  pictured  the  old-time  drug  store,  with  the 
colored  bottles  In  the  window  and  rows  of  bot- 
tles on  the  shelves  labeled  in  abbreviated  Latin 
— Antimon  et  Pot  Tar.,  Hydrarg  cum  Cret., 
Sp.  Vint  Gall,  and  Sp.  Frumenti — and  then, 
carried  to  the  clouds  by  his  oratory,  the  colored 
bottles  and  the  Latin  labels  disappeared  in  the 
mist,  and  in  their  place  I  could  see  safety 
razors,  doll  babies,  cut  glass,  ivory  goods,  cut- 
lery, electric  appliances,  Victrolas,  flashlights, 
cameras,  and  cut  flowers.  And  perched  on  the 
top  shelf  was  a  row  of  grinning  Billikins,  the 
little  god  of  Joy.  And  every  one  of  them  had 
a  safety  razor ! 

"I  don't  know  that  the  drug  business  is  any 
better  than  it  ever  was,  but  the  merchant  in  the 
drug  business  to-day  is  a  darn  sight  better  off 
than  'Doc'  of  the  apothecary  shon  ,pf  yestet- 
day!"  Digitized  by  LjOO<^le 


There  is  Still  Time. 

Is  it  because  trade  is  good  and  everybody  is  busy? 

Or  is  it  because  we  have  suggested  an  "off"  bunch  of  titles? 

We  don't  know.  But  we  do  know  that  our  Contest  isn't  pulling  up  to  standard. 
We  are  not  getting  the  number  of  papers  that  have  always  come  in  to  us  in  response 
to  our  annual  call. 

And  the  Bulletin  needs  these  papers.  The  plan  has  been  popular  and  the  mate- 
rial secured  in  this  manner  has  always  struck  a  responsive  chord.  We  feel  that  our 
readers  have  been  well  pleased  with  it  and  that  they  want  more  of  it. 

So  let's  have  more  of  it !    We  put  the  situation  squarely  up  to  You-. 

We  arc  going  to  withdraw  one  of  the  titles,  for  enough  papers  are  now  on  hand 
to  warrant  us  in  publishing  a  group  selected  from  them  in  our  April  issue.  The 
subject  withdrawn  is  "My  First  Year  in  Business."  All  other  topics  are  still  open, 
and  there  is  yet  ample  time  to  submit  articles  for  the  consideration  of  our  judges. 
The  remaining  topics  are: 

"My  Ten  Most  Difficult  Prescriptions  and  How  I  Compounded  Them." 

"How  I  Kept  My  Son  in  the  Drug  Business." 

"If  I  Were  Young  Again,  How  and  Where  Would  I  Get  My  Training?" 

"Queer  'Doctors'  I  Have  Known." 

"How  I  Built  My  Home." 

For  the  best  paper  under  each  head  we  offer  $15 ;  for  that  which  ranks  second, 
$10;  third,  $6. 

Now — all  together!  Let  us  have  a  prompt  and  liberal  response.  Some  of  our 
most  valued  correspondents  have  come  to  us  in  this  manner:  we  shall  welcome  the 
old  names,  and  we  want  new  ones.  Consider  this  a  personal  invitation,  an  individual 
request. 

Write  us  a  paper! 

THE  EDITORS. 
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PrtieripiiBHi  art  ttmpettndtd  in  full  trftm  »f  wailing  tmttamtrs  at  the  Walff-Wilttn  tian. 


Interviews  with  Successful  Druggists- 
Wolff-Wilson 


By  Walter  M.  Chase 


It  pays  sometimes  to  put  ail  one's  eggs  in  a 
single  basket — particularly  if  the  basket  be 
closely  watched  while  on  its  journey.  The  St. 
Louis  establishment  operated  by  the  WolfF- 
Wilson  Drug  Company  is  a  case  in  point. 

This  concern,  by  concentrating  all  its  ener- 
gies on  one  store  for  a  period  of  over  thirtv 
years,  has  built  up  a  strictly  retail  business  the 
annual  sales  of  which  are  said  to  be  in  excess 
iif  half  a  million  dollars. 

The  WolfT-Wilson  store  is  located  at  the 
comer  of  Washington  Avenue  and  Sixth  St., 
in  the  midst  of  the  city's  busiest  retail  section, 
and  through  the  store  doors  a  crowd  of  hurry- 
ing shoppers  is  constantly  streaming  in  and 
out. 

To  handle  this  crowd  promptly  and  profit- 
ably requires  the  services  of  nearly  fiO  em- 
ployees, all  working  in  harmony.  The  spirit 
of  cooperation  fostered  by  the  management  is 
such  that,  despite  the  thousands  of  people  who 
must  be  waited  on  "daily,  business  moves  along 


more  smoothly  than  it  does  in  many  stores 
where  the  custom  is  nowhere  near  so  heavy. 
Because  of  the  number  of  people  who  crowd 
into  the  store  during  shopping  hours,  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  conduct  the  business 
on  a  highly  systematized  basis.  All  articles 
of  stock  are  arranged  in  departments,  and  the 
head  of  each  department  is  required  to  see  that 
an  adequate  supply  of  goods  is  on  hand  at  all 
times.  Requisitions  for  additional  .stock  are 
promptly  filled  from  the  company's  warehouse. 

INDEPENDENT    UNITS. 

Eacli  department  is  run  as  an  independent 
unit,  So  that  the  establishment  is,  in  reality,  a 
series  of  individual  stores  all  of  which  are 
working  toward  one  common  end — the  suc- 
cess of  the  business  as  a  whole. 

Side-lines  play  an  important  part  in  the 
Wolf?-Wilson  store.  The  management  con- 
siders them  not  only  profitable,!!!  themselves 
but  trade-pulling  in  a  general  vrawOOQlC 
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Cameras  and  supplies  constitute  a  line  that 
is  pushed  extensively,  because  of  the  class  of 
people  attracted.  Camera  enthusiasts  are  usu- 
ally fairly  well-to-do  and  are  likely  to  make 
purchases  in  other  departments. 

Cutler)'  in  another  line  that  is  liberally 
featured — this  hecause  of  its  wide  appeal  and 
the  ease  with  which  sales  may  be  made.  Pocket- 
knives,  safety  and  ordinary  razors,  and  alarm 
clocks  are  included  among  the  best  selling 
numbers. 

Perfumes,  toilet  waters,  face  powders  and 
other  articles  for  milady's  dressing-table  are 
pushed  consistently.  Trade  on  these  goods 
has  been  developed  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  company  has  secured  registered  names — 
"Dier  Love"  and  "Spring  Maid" — for  two 
linos  sold  under  the  \Volff-Wilson  label. 

Candy,  however,  is  depended  upon  more  ex- 
tensively than  is  any  other  line  to  bring  people 
into  the  store.  Week-end  "specials"  work  to 
good  advantage,  and  from  500  to  700  pounds 
of  Sd-  and  39-cent  chocolates  are  disposed  of 
on  Fridays  and  Saturdays. 

During  September  of  last  year  the  company 
celebrated  its  thirtieth  anniversary.  Full- 
page  advertisements  were  run  in  the  St.  Louis 
I)apers.  One  of  the  special  anniversary  ofTers 
was  a  box  of  high-grade  chocolates  sold  at 
actual  cost  price — 30  cents.  Twenty-five  hun- 
dred pounds  were  sold  in  a  day  and  a  half. 
During  the  week  of  the  sale  the  total  quantity 
disposed  of  amounted  to  4500  pounds. 

ON  A  BUSY  CORNER. 

Because  of  the  store's  location,  at  the  inter- 
section of  two  streets,  the  opportunities  for 
making  window  displays  are  particularly  good. 
Merchandise  of  all  kinds  is  shown,  but  prefer- 
ence is  given  to  displays  of  sundries,  candies, 
and  cigars.  The  cigar  windows  are  especially 
productive  of  business,  due  partly  to  the  prices 
and  qualities  offered,  and  partly  to  the  im- 
mense throngs  of  men  which  are  passing  the 
store  constantly. 

Most  of  the  advertising  is  done  by  means 
of  newspaper  space,  the  management  being 
firm  believers  in  that  sort  of  publicity.  Liberal 
space  is  contracted  for,  even  to  the  extent  of 
using  full-page  announcements  on  special  oc- 
casions. 

Price  appeal  is  the  strong  element  in  the 
advertising.  Use  is  made  of  a  clever  type  ar- 
rangement.    Instead  of  quoting  the  price  in 


the  usual  across-the-column  method,  the  Wolff- 
Wilson  plan  is  to  run  the  quotation  on  a  slant, 
to  indicate  the  trend  of  downward  prices. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  the 
store's  policy,  to  a  druggist,  at  least,  is  the 
open  and  above-board  manner  in  which  pre- 
scriptions are  dispensed.  The  prescription 
counter  is  situated  at  the  rear  of  the  store, 
and  the  eight  registered  druggists  who  work 
behind  it  are  in  full  view  of  the  customers  at 
all  times.  Patrons  who  hand  in  prescriptions 
can  seat  themselves  in  the  chairs  which  face 
the  compounding  room  and  watch  the  dis- 
pensers fill  their  orders! 

Tliat  is,  they  can  if  the  crowd  is  not  too 
large.  It  usually  happens,  however,  that 
almost  every  foot  of  available  space  is  taken 
up  by  customers  who  are  helping  bring  the 
receipts  of  the  store  up  to  their  astounding 
annual  volume. 


A  ttUtndar  put  out  Ikit  ytar  by  ike  Honolulu  Drug  Com- 
pauy,  HbubIuIu,  T.  H.  It  ihowt  a  btautiful  uoNvt  girl 
poifng  btiide  tht  door  of  her  father'i  kul  In  an  extremely 
graceful  mauuer.  The  calendar  mat  done  Im  rick  colort, 
wUck.  eftauru,  art  hit  In  » 
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Monthly  Prize  Questions 

Topics  are  announced  nearfy  every  month  and  prizes  offered  for  the  best  Papers, 
others  Printed  being  paid  for  at  regular  space  rates.  Questions  far  the  next  discussion 
will  be  found  in  a  foot-note  on  another  page,  and  a  generous  response  is  solicit^. 


How  to  Win  the  New  Physician. 


Prize  Article: 

Bv  H.  . 


Send  Him  Patients. 

\.  SCHKCTITAN, 


tt  goes  without  saying,  perhaps,  that  the  best 
and  surest  method  for  getting  into  the  graces 
of  a  physician  who  had  just  come  to  town  is  to 
send  him  a  fcirge  number  of  patients. 

Every  druggist  has  such  opportunities. 
Members  of  newly-arrived  famiUes  and,  occa- 
sionally, even  long-time  residents  will  inquire, 
"Where  is  there  a  good  doctor?"  or  "Who  is 
the  nearest  doctor?"  When  this  happens  the 
druggist  can  give  the  prospective  patient  his 
ovm  card  with  the  doctor's  address  written  on 
the  back  of  it,  and  tell  the  patient  to  present 
the  card  to  the  new  doctor. 

The  M.D.  is  not  likely  to  forget  these  efforts 
in  his  behalf  when  he  has  become  independent 
and  no  longer  requires  such  help. 

However,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  send 
customers  to  new  physicians,  and  if  the  drug- 
gist wishes  to  stand  in  with  the  doctor  he  must 
use  various  means  to  accomplish  his  purpose. 

BREAKING  THE  ICE. 

One  of  the  first  things  for  the  druggist  to 
do,  when  he  learns  of  the  advent  of  a  physician, 
is  to  write  a  letter  something  on  the  following 
order: 
Deak  Doctok: 

Welcome  to  Blankvillc !  We  are  pleased  lo  have 
some  new,  fresh,  live  influence  enter  medical  practice  in 
this  community.  We  wish  you  the  greatest  success 
and  will  do  all  in  our  power  to  help  you.  Do  not 
hesitate  to  call  on  us  at  any  time  for  any  service  we 
may  be  able  to  render  you. 

We  deure  particularly  to  direct  your  attention  to 
the  advantages  of  our  prescription  service.  We  stock 
only  the  purest  obtainable  drugs,  chemicals  and  prep- 
arations, and  you  can  send  your  prescriptions  here  with 
the  assurance  that  they  will  be  carefully  and  skilfully 
compounded  with  the  exact  ingredients  and  in  the  exact 
quantities  you  prescribe.    We  never  substUuU. 

&iclosed    you    will    find    samples    of    prescription 
blanks.    Won't  you  indicate  your  preference  and  permit 
us  to  have  a  supply  made  for  you  F 
Pharmaceutically  yours, 

H.  A.  ScHEcTMAN,  Druggist. 


A  guide-book  showing  the  various  streets  in 
the  vicinity,  enclosed  with  the  letter,  will  prove 
a  great  help  to  the  physician  who  is  a  new- 
comer in  the  neighborhood.  Such  a  directory 
is  inexpensive,  and  if  the  druggist  pastes  his 
label  on  tlie  cover  the  distribution  of  the  book 
will  prove  well  worth  while,  as  the  guide  is 
sure  to  be  consulted  frequently. 

Another  thing  that  should  be  done  is  to 
encourage  the  doctor's  friendship.  When  he 
drops  in  the  store,  a  cigar  now  and  then,  and  a 
little  friendly  chat  showing  that  the  druggist  is 
interested  in  him,  will  prove  real  business 
winners. 

The  doctor's  name  should  be  entered  on  the 
store's  telephone  list  for  the  convenience  of 
people  who  -may  inquire  for  his  number.  By 
calling  him  for  the  patient,  the  doctor  will 
recognize  the  druggist's  interest. 

HELPFUL  ACCOHMODATIONS. 

If  the  doctor  has  an  automobile,  and  the 
druggist  a  gasoline  pump,  the  former  should 
be  accommodated  with  gasoline  at  cost,  in 
order  that  he  may  be  led  to  make  the  store  his 
regular  stopping  place.  His  household  trade, 
also,  should  be  encouraged,  and  he  should  be 
served — "professional  discount"  notwithstand- 
ing— as  if  he  were  the  store's  best  customer. 

A  brick  of  ice  cream  sent  to  his  table  from 
the  store  and  with  the  store's  compliments  will 
help  melt  the  way  into  the  favor  of  the  doctor. 

The  new  man  should  be  remembered  along 
with  the  other  physicians  at  Christmas-time, 
even  if  he  has  not  reached  the  position  where 
he  is  able  to  send  a  number  of  prescriptions — 
he  will  be  writing  more  later  on.  A  suitable 
present  would  be  a  physician's  daily  record 
call-list,  or  a  clinical  thermometer,  or,  perhaps, 
a  box  of  candy  for  the  doctor's  wife. 

Such  attention  and  services  as  I  have  sug- 
gested in  the  foregoing  may  seem  a  great  deal 
to  do  for  a  raw  young  medico.  But  when  the 
doctor  finally  "arrives"  he  can  be  of  real  value 
in  a  business  way — and  the  far-sighted  dnig- 
gist  realizes  the  fact.     Digitized  byGoO^lC 
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Show  How  You  Will  CkM>perate. 

By  Haksv  £.  Cassady. 

Jn  my  opinion  the  first  meeting  with  a  new 
physician  should  be  on  neutral  ground — 
neither  in  the  druggist's  store  nor  in  the 
doctor's  office.  At  lodge,  church,  or  social 
gathering  is  a  good  place,  for  both  men  meet 
on  an  equal  footing  and  the  druggist  can  show 
the  doctor  that  he  is  personally  interested  in 
the  latter's  welfare. 

If  the  druggist  makes  a  good  impression  at 
the  initial  meeting,  it  may  not  be  necessary  for 
him  to  go  out  of  his  store  for  the  second  one. 
The  doctor  will  probably  drift  in  of  his  own 
accord. 

When  he  does  that,  he  should  be  invited  back 
of  the  prescription  case  and,  after  a  few  gener- 
alities, led  into  a  discussion  of  pharmaceuticals. 
He  should  be  asked  which  company's  products 
he  prefers.  Furthermore,  he  should  be  told 
that  any  desired  pharmaceutical  or  chemical, 
no  matter  by  whom  manufactured,  would  be 
placed  in  stock  and  a  supply  of  it  always  kept 
at  hand. 

The  matters  of  counter  prescribing  and  sub- 
stitution should,  of  course,  be  touched  upon, 
but  only  in  passing,  for  it  is  apparent  that  both 
are  practices  which  could  not  be  countenanced 
by  druggists  seeking  the  patronage  of  prescrib- 
ing physicians. 

If  the  doctor  is  favorably  impressed,  he  can 
be  told  that  his  name  as  a  physician  will  be 
given  to  inquiring  customers  along  with  the 
names  of  the  other  doctors  who  send  the  major 
part  of  their  prescriptions  to  the  store.  He 
can  be  told  that  any  sundries,  such  as  rubljer 
goods,  dressings,  or  surgical  suppUes,  will  be 
sold  to  him  at  15  per  cent  discount  from  the 
regular  prices. 

During  the  Christmas  season  each  year  he 
and  his  family  should  be  accorded  the  privilege 
of  choosing  gift  articles  at  a  discount  from  the 
regular  prices.  And  on  Christmas  day  the 
doctor  should  be  sent  a  useful  remembrance  by 
the  store  proprietor. 

Not  all  the  dealings  with  the  new  doctor, 
however,  should  be  aloi^  the  lines  of  business. 
If  he  enjoys  fishing  or  hunting,  he  should  be 
included  in  the  party  that  is  going  out  for  a 


few  days'  recreation.  \i  baseball  is  his  hobby, 
he  should  be  invited  to  the  local  park  on  the 
afternoons  when  the  home  team  is  "going 
good."  In  short,  the  doctor  should  be  made 
to  feel  that  he  is  regarded  as  a  friend  and  not 
merely  as  a  source  of  occasional  profit. 

As  the  personal  friendship  becomes  more 
firmly  cemented,  redoubled  efforts  should  be 
made  to  sec  that  the  business  relations  are 
kept  rigidly  up  to  standard.  The  doctor 
should  be  consulted  frequently  in  order  to  find 
out  whether  or  not  the  service  he  is  getting  is 
satisfactory,  and  anything  that  is  not  right 
should  be  adjusted  immediately.  His  favorite 
preparations  should  be  on  hand  at  all  times  so 
that  he  may  never  have  to  complain  of  an 
inability  to  get  the  products  he  prescribes. 

If  these  things  are  done  and  if  the  druggist 
is  ready  at  all  times  to  render  his  best  services, 
he  will  not  only  get  in  the  good  graces  of  the 
new  physician,  but  he  will  stay  there — and  his 
increased  business  will  be  sufficient  evidence 
that  the  policy  of  catering  to  the  newcomer  is 
worth  while. 

Meet  Him  as  Man  to  Man. 

By  F.  p.  Strehl. 

We,  as  druggists,  are  constantly  besieged  by 
manufacturers  of  the  various  lines  which  we 
handle  to  buy  their  wares.  The  prices  held 
out  by  these  various  firms,  quality  considered, 
average  about  the  same,  and  they  all  ofifer 
practically  similar  assortments  of  stock  and 
furnish  nearly  uniform  degrees  of  service. 

Yet  some  one  firm  in  each  line  gets  prac- 
tically all  our  trade  in  that  line.  We  buy 
pretty  much  from  one  concern,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  of  the  others. 

The  reason  for  this  seeming  discrimination 
is  the  cordial  relations  existing  between  the 
buyer  and  the  salesmzin  representing  the 
favored  house.  It's  a  matter  of  friendship, 
pure  and  simple,  and  the  concern  which  best 
succeeds  in  creating  a  man-to-man  friendliness 
with  its  customers  gets  the  business. 

We  carry  out  this  same  attitude  in  our  own 
efforts  to  win  trade.  We  strive  by  every 
means  possible  to  bring  customers  into  our 
stores  in  order  that  we  may  meet  them  per- 


QuesHons/or  Ike  next  discussion :  (y)  "  Does  ii  Pay  to  Push  Nationally-advertised  Goods  t 
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sonally  and  thus  establish  a  spirit  of  friend- 
liness and  intimacy  that  will  assure  loyal 
patronage. 

To  establish  this  same  sort  of  feeling  be- 
tween ourselves  and  the  doctor- just-come-to- 
town  should  not  be  a  difficult  task,  if  we  go  at 
it  in  the  right  manner. 

A  new  doctor  usually  has  plenty  of  spare 
time  on  his  hands.  He  is  almost  invariably 
anxious  to  make  acquaintances,  and  he  is 
especially  ready  to  make  friends  and  fraternize 
with  the  druggist. 

In  our  first  call  on  him,  however,  we  should 
not  act  like  a  book  agent  and  try  to  get  him  to 
hand  over  an  order  then  and  there.  All  that 
.should  be  done  is  to  make  a  brief,  dignified 
Arisit,  telling  the  doctor  who  we  are  and  in- 
viting him  to  call  and  inspect  our  place  of 
business. 

Almost  any  newcomer  to  town  would  be 
glad  to  sit  in  at  an  evening  game  of  cards 
where  he  could  meet  a  few  of  the  town's  repre- 
sentative men,  including  a  brother  physician. 

By  constantly  following,  but  not  overdoing, 
the  "friendly  relationship"  method  with  the 
town's  newest  physicians,  one  can  not  only  get 
into  the  good  graces  of  the  newcomer  but  he 
can  build  up  a  friendship  that  will  be  effec- 
tive when  the  doctor  is  one  of  the  leading 
physicians  of  the  place. 

In  the  stores  with  which  I  have  Ijeen  con- 
nected we  have  always  cultivated  a  feeling  of 
mutual  cooperation  with  the  doctors.  We 
have  treated  them  all  squarely,  without  play- 
ing favorites ;  and,  needless  to  say,  we  have 
found  the  policy  to  be  a  profitable  as  well  as  a 
pleasant  one. 

Explain  the  Store  Policy. 

By  Arthub  Geosge. 

When  we  hear  that  a  physician  contemplates 
coming  to  our  vicinity  we  do  not  wait  until  he 
has  actually  moved  into  his  office,  but  hunt  him 
up  at  once  and  welcome  him  to  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

We  explain  to  him  our  methods  of  doing 
business,  and  bear  down  hard  on  the  fact  that 
we  do  not  counter-prescribe.  We  bear  down 
on  the  latter  point — even  when  we  know  that 
the  doctor  intends  to  do  more  or  less  dispen- 
sing. He  may  be  doing  so  because  druggists 
will  not  supply  what  he  writes  for,  or  because 


he  wishes  to  try  out  the  samples  left  for  him 
by  detail  men  connected  with  manufacturing 
houses. 

To  my  mind,  the  fact  that  we  do  not  coun- 
ter-prescribe cannot  be  impressed  too  strongly. 
For  no  doctor,  and  especially  no  newcomer, 
will  send  a  patient  to  a  store  where  he  knows 
that  the  clerks  treat  any  and  all  cases  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  doctor  and  his  rightful  fees. 

"No  substitution"  is  another  point  that  we 
try  to  drive  home.  If  it  happens  that  we 
haven't  what  the  doctor  wants,  and  cannot  get 
it,  we  telephone  him  for  permission  to  make 
the  necessary  change. 

New  physicians  and,  in  fact,  all  physicians 
in  our  town,  we  supply  with  prescription  blanks 
printed  in  any  style  that  they  desire;  nor  do 
we  fill  the  blanks  up  with  advertisements  such 
as:  "For  best  results  take  this  prescription 
to  Brown's  Pill  Shop,"  or  "To  have  this  pre- 
scription filled  correctly  carry  it  to  Kale's 
Kareful  Korner."  About  all  physicians  will 
do  with  blanks  of  the  advertising  sort  is  to 
make  shading  papers  from  them. 

Patients  know  that  the  doctor  obtained  the 
advertising  blanks  free  of  charge  and,  because 
of  that  knowledge,  they  are  likely  to  look  upon 
the  doctor  as  stingy  and  close-fisted,  and  some- 
times to  believe  that  the  druggist  is  giving  a 
"rake-ofE"  on  prescriptions  so  palpably  steered 
to  him, 

A  practice  that  makes  a  bad  impression  upon 
the  doctor  whose  prescription  business  is  being 
sought  is  to  offer  to  exchange  samples  left  by 
detail  men  for  cigars,  sodas,  or  medicinal  prep- 
arations. This  practice  is  prevalent  in  certain 
sections  of  the  country,  but  it  always  has  been 
in  ill-repute  with  reliable  doctors  and  drug- 
gists, for  the  reason  that  the  patient  is  likely 
to  get  a  veritable  "shotgun"  when  the  contents 
of  all  the  sample  bottles,  picked  up  from  doc- 
tors all  over  town,  are  brought  into  play. 

One  of  the  best  means  that  we  have  ever 
used  for  gaining  and  holding  the  patronage  of 
doctors,  both  new  and  old,  is  the  atmosphere 
which  pervades  our  prescription  room.  The 
premises  are  never  used  as  a  meeting  place  for 
the  ncighlxjrhood  loafers,  and  the  prescription 
counter  is  always  in  as  neat  order  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  keep  it. 

And  then,  when  the  doctor  comes  in,  we  do 
not  have  to  talk  alwut  the  merits  of  our  store. 
He  can  judge  by  appearances,      r^  i 
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Put  Yourself  at  His  Service. 

Bv  Cabl  W.  Ebert. 

When  a  physician  settles  in  a  community 
he  commences  to  get  acquainted  with  the  citi- 
zens of  it.  As  a  business  man  you  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  see  to  it  that  you  are  the  first 
druggist  in  your  vicinity  with  whom  he  comes 
in  contact. 

Then  you  will  be  the  one  he  hunts  up  when 
he  needs  supplies  to  carry  on  his  beginnings  of 
a  practice. 

Try  to  make  your  charges  as  light  as  pos- 
sible, for  the  man  just  starting  up  is  likely  to 
have  use  for  every  penny.  Suggest  to  him 
that  he  buy  in  small  quantities  and  often.  In 
this  way  he  becomes  a  frequent  visitor  to  the 
store. 

Almost  every  doctor  has  pet  formulas,  and 
sometimes  the  competent  pharmacist  can  lessen 
their  cost  without  destroying  their  therapeutic 
efficiency.  I  tried  this  plan  on  a  liniment  for- 
mula not  long  ago  and,  as  a  result,  the  newly- 
arrived  doctor  for  whom  I  compounded  the 
mixture  is  now  ordering  it  in  what  may  be 
termed  appreciable  quantities. 


When  his  prescriptions  begin  to  come  in, 
take  especial  pains  in  compounding  them.  De- 
liver to  the  patients  neat,  attractive  looking 
packages  which  tend  to  raise  both  the  doctor 
and  the  druggist  in  the  patients'  minds. 

Your  superior  knowledge  of  the  town  and 
the  people  in  it  can  be  a  great  help  to  the  new 
doctor.  You  can  point  out  to  him  the  most 
reliable  business  firms,  advise  him  as  to  the 
extension  of  credit,  and  in  many  ways  assist 
him  in  his  efforts  to  become  a  part  of  the  com- 
nuinity. 

Newly-arrived  physicians  are  likely  to  se- 
cure most  of  their  initial  business  through  the 
medium  of  night  calls — calls  which  some  of  the 
more  firmly  established  physicians  do  not  care 
to  accept.  When  it  happens  that  the  new  doc- 
tor rings  you  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  for 
some  article,  get  it  for  him  with  despatch.  The 
chances  are  that  it  means  a  new  patient  for  him 
and  new  prescription  customers  for  you. 

Little  services  are  greatly  appreciated  by  the 
new  physician,  and  the  accommodations  and 
encouragement  you  give  him  when  he  is  start- 
ing up  are  sure  to  be  repaid  many  times  over. 
They  will  come  back  in  tangible  form — in  the 
shape  of  prescriptions  from  his  patients. 


Inaugural  Ceremonies  Chief  is  a  Druggist 


Being  chairman  of  the  Presidential  Inaug- 
ural Committee  is  in  every  respect  a  man's-size 
job,  for  the  chairman  must  not  only  boss  the 
celebration,  but  he  must  raise  the  money  with 
which  to  foot  the  bill. 

Robert  N.  Harper,  a  graduate  of  the  Phila- 
delphia College  of  Pharmacy,  had  charge  of 
affairs  on  March  5.  At  President  Wilson's 
inauguration  four  years  ago  he  was  chairman 
of  the  Civic  Section  of  the  ceremonies. 

For  twenty  years  Mr.  Harper  was  engaged 
in  the  retail  drug  business  in  Washington.  He 
organized  the  Washington  Wholesale  Drug 
Exchange  and  is  at  present  its  treasurer.  He 
is  a  man  of  wide-spread  interests,  being 
prominent  in  the  social,  club,  political,  and 
business  worlds.  He  has  served  on  the 
Governor's  staff  (State  of  Virginia)  and  has 
organized  two  national  banks,  two  savings 
banks,  and  one  trust  company.  He  is  president 
of  the  District  National  Bank  of  Washington, 
and  a  director  in  two  banks  in  Virginia. 
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Board  Questions  Answered* 

A  Missouri  Examination — Continued  from  Last  Month. 
Materia  Medica  and  Botany. 


1.  What  is  meant  by  pharmacodynamics? 

Pharmacodynamics  means  the  discussion  of 
the  physiological  action  of  drugs — their  modi- 
fying power  upon  the  normal  physiological 
activity  of  the  human  organism. 

3.  Give  the  composition  of  egg. 

The  liquid  white  of  the  egg  contains  about 
12  per  cent  of  albumin,  3  per  cent  of  mucus  and 
salts,  and  85  per  cent  of  water.  The  egg  yolk 
may  be  regarded  as  a  dense  emulsion  of  oil  sus- 
pended in  water  by  means  of  albumin.  It  con- 
tains, in  100  parts,  16  to  18  per  cent  of  vitellin; 
cholesterin,  0.4  per  cent;  lecithin,  7  per  cent; 
fat,  31  to  31  per  cent ;  water,  48  to  55  per  cent ; 
also  salts,  etc.  Egg-shell  is  composed  mainly 
of  calcium  carbonate,  but  also  contains  the 
phosphate  and  sulphate  of  calcium  and  other 
metallic  salts  in  small  quantity,  as  well  as 
organic  material. 

3.  State  the  general,  medicinal  and  pharma- 
ceutical uses  of  egg. 

White  of  tgg,  besides  being  a  valuable  food, 
is  used  in  medicine  as  an  antidote  in  poisoning 
by  corrosives  and  irritants,  especially  corrosive 
sublimate,  copper  sulphate,  silver  nitrate,  and 
the  lead  salts.  Shaken  with  alum  it  coagulates 
and  forms  the  so-called  "alum  curd,"  which  is 
highly  esteemed  as  an  astringent  and  cooling 
application  in  acute  conjunctivitis,  also  for 
burns  and  erysipelas.  White  of  egg,  diluted 
with  water,  sweetened  and  flavoretl,  forms  an 
agreenble  and  nutritious  drink  in  gastritis.  It 
is  spread  on  silk  or  gold-beater's  skin  to  make 
an  adhesive  plaster,  which  only  requires  mois- 
lening  before  apphcation. 

Yolk  of  egg  is  more  nutritious  and  digestible 
than  the  white,  and  is  highly  esteemed  in  dys- 
pepsia. The  yolk  of  a  hard-boiled  egg 
crumbles  easily  and  is  readily  acte<l  on  by  the 
gastric  juice.  It  is  a  useful  article  of  diet  in 
exhausted  conditions  of  the  system.  Its  chief 
pharmaceutical  use  is  for  emulsionizing  oils 
and  camphors.  Glycerite  of  yolk  of  egg  has 
the  consistency  of  honey  and  forms  an  opaque 
emulsion  with  water.  It  is  a  good  vehicle  for 
cod-liver  oil,  and  an  excellent  protective  appli- 

•All  answers  are  based  on  (he  new  Pliarmacopteia 
and  the  new  National  Fonrulary. 


cation  for  burns,  erysipelas,  fissure  of  the 
nipple,  and  many  cutaneous  disorders,  k  is 
used  as  a  cosmetic,  and  may  be  employed  as  an 
aliment. 

4.  What  are  demulcents,  emollients,  and  nu- 
tritives ? 

Demulcents  are  substances  usually  of  oleagi- 
nous or  mucilaginous  nature,  which  soothe  and 
protect  the  parts  to  which  they  are  applied. 
This  term  is  generally  used  for  substances  em- 
ployed for  mucous  membranes. 

Emollients  is  the  term  applied  to  similar 
agents  used  on  the  skin. 

Nutritives  are  substances  which  promote  the 
growth  or  which  repair  the  natural  waste  of 
animal  organisms. 

5.  What  is  malt? 

Malt  is  the  seed  of  barley  caused  to  enter 
the  incipient  stage  of  germination  by  artificial 
means  and  then  dried.  The  germination  is  al- 
lowed to  go  far  enough  to  develop  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  diastase,  the  peculiar  ferment 
by  which  the  starch  of  the  grain  is  converted 
into  glucose.  Malt  is  the  source  of  beer,  ale  and 
whisky,  and  is  composed  of  the  germinated, 
dead  grains  with  their  acrospires  and  radicles. 
It  should  be  fresh,  not  darker  in  color  than  a 
pale  amber,  and  of  agreeable  odor  and  sweet 
taste. 

6.  Give  the  therapeutic  properties  of  extract 
of  malt. 

Malt  extract,  containing  good  food  elements. 
is  directly  nutritive,  and  indirectly  so  from  the 
presence  of  the  ferment  diastase,  which  con- 
verts the  starch  of  bread  or  other  farinas  into 
sugar.  It  is  employed  with  advantage  in  wast- 
ing diseases,  and  mixed  with  milk  or  oleagin- 
ous foods  it  aids  their  digestion  and  assimila- 
tion. It  may  be  used  to  form  a  syrupy  mixture 
with  preparations  of  iron  or  cinchona. 

7.  (a)  Whatisacell?  (6)  What  is  tissue? 
(c)   What  is  cellulose? 

{a)  A  cell  is  the  smallest  element  of  an 
organized  body  that  mani  f ests  independent 
vital  activities. 

(b)  A  tissue  is  a  union  of  cells  which  have 
like  structural  characters  and  functions.        i  ^ 

(c)  Cellulose  is  an  amorphous  white' com- 
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pound  corresponding  to  the  formula  C»Hii>Ob, 
or  multiples  thereof.  It  forms  the  funda- 
mental material  of  the  structure  of  plants. 
Cellulose  Is  officially  recognized  in  tlie  form  of 
gossypium,  or  cotton.  White  filter  paper  is 
another  example. 

8.  (a)  What  is  amylose?  (6)  What  is 
saccharose  ? 

(fl)  Starch  grains  are  said  to  be  sphsero- 
crystals  of  amylose  and  amylo-dextrine,  in 
which  the  amylose  occurs  in  two  modifications 
— alpha-amyiose,  which  is  not  soluble  in  water 
at  100°  C,  and  beta-amylose,  which  dissolves 
in  water  at  100°  C. 

(ft)  Saccharose  may  be  any  one  of  the 
group  of  carbohydrates,  including  cane-sugar, 
milk-sugar,  mcleztose,  melitose,  trehalose,  and 
maltose,  having  the  composition  CiiHajOu, 
and  deviating  the  plane  of  polarized  light  to  the 
right.  Specifically  it  is  sugar  as  obtained  from 
the  sugar-cane,  maple,  beet,  etc, 

9.  Jalap.  Give  its  official  name,  origin, 
habitat,  description,  constituents,  action,  dose. 

Jalap  (Latin— /aia/'a)  is  the  dried  tuberous 
root  of  Exogonium  Purga  fWenderoth)  Ben- 
tham  (Fam.  Convolvulaceee),  yielding  not  less 
tlian  7  per  cent  of  the  total  resin  of  jalap.  Its 
habitat  is  Mexico,  but  it  is  now  successfully 
cultivated  in  India. 

Jalap  is  a  compact,  heavy,  hard,  pear-shaped 
tuber,  varying  in  size,  but  never  larger  than  the 
fist ;  the  larger  ones  are  longitudinally  incised 
to  facilitate  the  drying,  which  is  done  over  the 
hearths  of  the  Indian  huts,  hence  externally 
brown,  smoky,  more  or  less  wrinkled,  covered 
with  thick  round  warts  of  a  somewhat  lighter 
color ;  internally  gray  to  dark  brown ;  fracture 
homy  and  resinous;  odor  peculiar,  smoky, 
partly  due  to  the  manner  of  drying;  taste 
starchy,  afterwards  slightly  acrid.  Powdered 
jalap  is  yellowish-gray,  and  when  inhaled 
causes  sneezing  and  coughing. 

Besides  starch,  calcium  oxalate,  etc.,  jalap 
contains  a  resinous  substance  which  consists  of 
two  portions,  a  soft  resin,  jalapin,  soluble  in 
ether,  and  a  hard  resin,  constituting  nine- 
tenths  of  the  mixture,  termed  jalapurgin  or 
convolviilin ;  this  latter  is  supposed  to  be  the 
active  principle. 

Jalap  is  a  hydragogue  cathartic,  generally 
used  in  dropsy  in  the  compound  powder  of 
jalap.    The  average  dose  of  jalap  is  15  grains. 


10.  Medulla  Sassafras.  Give  English  name, 
origin,  habitat,  description,  constituents,  and 
uses. 

Medulla  Sassafras  (sassafras  pith)  is  the 
dried  pith  of  Sassafras  varifolium  (Salisbury) 
O,  Kuntze  (Fam.  Lauracece).  It  occurs  in 
North  America,  from  Kansas  eastward. 

It  comes  in  thin  cyHndrical,  white  pieces, 
very  light  and  spongy;  inodorous;  taste  insipid 
and  mucilaginous. 

The  tissue  is  entirely  composed  of  paren- 
chyma. It  contains  a  mucilage  (not  precip- 
itated by  alcohol  or  lead  subacetate)  which 
forms  a  limpid,  ropy,  viscid  solution  with 
water,  but  not  sufficiently  tenacious  to  hold 
insoluble  substances  in  suspension. 

It  is  a  demulcent,  often  used  as  an  applica- 
tion to  inflamed  eyes. 

11.  What  is  oleum  tiglii? 

Oleum  tiglii  is  croton  oil — a  fixed  oil  ex- 
pressed from  the  seeds  of  Croton  Tiglium 
Linne  (Fam.  Eupkorhiacea). 

12.  Give  the  origin,  process  of  preparation, 
properties,  action  and  dose  of  croton  oil. 

Croton  oil  is  secured  by  expression  from  the 
seeds  of  Croton  tiglium  Linne,  a  small  tree 
indigenous  to  China,  but  extensively  cultivated 
in  India. 

It  is  a  rather  viscid,  pale  yellowish  to  brown 
fixed  oil,  with  a  peculiar  faint  odor,  and  an 
exceedingly  hot,  acrid  taste,  continuing  in  the 
mouth  for  several  hours. 

Croton  oil  is  a  drastic  purgative,  capable  of 
causing  death  in  excessive  doses.  Applied 
externally  in  liniment,  it  is  a  powerful  rube- 
facient.    The  dose  is  1  minim. 

13.  How  do  volatile  oils  differ  from  fatty 
oils? 

Fatty  oils  are  bodies  which  are  greasy  to  the 
touch  and  which  leave  a  permanent  oily  stain 
on  paper.  Qieniically  they  are  compound 
bodies  containing  the  radical  glyceryl  in  com- 
bination with  anhydrides  of  the  various  fatty 
acids. 

Volatile  oils  are  odoriferous  bodies  of  oily 
character  that  are  volatile  without  decomposi- 
tion at  ordinary  temperature.  Most  of  them 
are  complex  bodies  and  they  may  be  conveni- 
ently divided  into  four  classes:  terpenes,  oxy- 
genated oils,  suiphureted  oils,  and  nitrogenated 
oils. 


{To  be  continued.) 
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Capsules  of  Science 

By  Wilbur  L,  Scoville 


The  word  iron  is  thought  to  be  derived  (rom 
the  Latin  ira  (anger)  and  to  refer  to  its  hard- 
ness and  redness  when  heated. 

Iodine  dissolved  in  pure  water  is  in  the  col- 
loidal form,  but  the  particles  are  too  small  to 
be  seen  in  the  ultramicroscope. 

Com  is  deficient  in  protein,  in  mineral  salts, 
and  probably  in  vitamines  for  a  steady  diet. 
It  is  good  for  fattening,  but  not  for  a  full 
food. 

Injections  of  spirit  of  camphor  or  of  alcohol 
have  been  found  to  relieve  anaphylactic  poison- 
ing. Hyoscine  is  also  found  to  prevent  ana- 
phylactic shock. 

Long  eggs  in  general  contain  more  yolk  and 
shell  and  less  white  than  round  eggs.  Different 
breeds  of  poultry  show  general  differences  in 
the  eggs  and  their  composition. 

In  a  study  of  the  feeble-minded  it  is  found 
that  nutrition  is  an  important  factor,  and  most 
of  the  inmates  of  our  institutions  show  a  con- 
dition of  chronic  undernutrition, 

The  needles  of  evergreen  trees  contain  large 
amounts  of  starch,  particularly  in  the  fall  and 
spring.  This  starch  is  easily  changed  to  sugar 
and  is  probably  assimilated  as  such. 

The  fatal  dose  of  rattlesnake  venom  is 
thought  to  be  about  one  thousandth  of  a  grain 
per  pound  of  body  weight.  The  method  of 
administering  makes  some  difference. 

A  vaccine  for  whooping-cough  is  being  tried 
which  promises  good  results.  The  germ  which 
causes  this  disease  is  now  pretty  well  estab- 
lished, and  treatment  is  thus  sihiplified. 

Zinc  forms  the  most  protective  coating  on 
iron  of  any  of  the  metals  because  it  coats  more 
evenly.  Nickel  and  other  metals  coat  un- 
eA'enly,  and  so  do  not  protect  as  well. 

Iodine  imparts  a  golden-yellow  color  to  the 
urine  of  a  patient  with  typhoid  fever,  or  with 
a  serious  case  of  tuberculosis,  and  is  being 
used  as  a  test  in  diseased  conditions. 

The  alkaloids  of  hyoscyamus  are  very 
sensitive  to  change,  particularly  in  aqueous 


solution,  and  considerable  care  is  exercised  in 
drying  the  moist  plant  to  avoid  loss. 

Sugars  begin  to  assimilate  within  5  to  10 
minutes  after  being  taken  into  the  stomach, 
except  glucose  and  maltose,  which  require  20 
to  30  minutes  before  assimilation  begins. 

Chemists  are  stilt  quarreling  over  the  ques- 
tion whether  white  bread  is  inferior  to  whole 
wheat  bread  as  a  nutrient.  Digestibility  as 
well  as  composition  are  important  factors. 

Stagnant  air  is  found  not  only  to  produce 
lassitude  but  to  diminish  the  appetite  for  food. 
Fresh — that  is,  moving — air  has  a  subtle  effect 
on  the  organism  which  is  but  partially  under- 
stood. 

Feeding  infants  with  sweetened  condensed 
milk  is  stated  to  tend  to  decay  of  the  teeth  in 
later  life,  owing  to  a  lack  of  mineral  constitu- 
ents in  the  diet  at  the  time  when  the  teeth  are 
forming. 

A  carbon-filament  lamp  emits  0.35  per  cent 
of  the  electrical  energy  passing  through  the 
filament  in  the  form  of  light;  a  tantalum  tamp 
emits  0.70  per  cent  of  its  energy  as  light ;  and 
a  tungsten  lamp  1.05  per  cent. 

Cream  of  tartar  forms  a  combination  with 
protein  matter  ivhich  is  of  a  semi-coUoidal 
nature  and  may  materially  modify  the  assimila- 
tion of  both.  This  may  help  to  explain  the 
peculiar  value  of  grapes  as  food. 

The  addition  of  minute  quantities  of  am- 
monium chloride,  calcium  phosphate,  and 
potassium  bromide  to  bread  dough  improves 
the  flavor  and  texture  of  the  bread  and  results 
in  a  saving  of  the  carbohydrates. 

Salicylates  are  excreted  less  completely  by 
rheumatics  than  by  normal  individuals,  and  it 
is  thought  that  a  portion  of  the  salicylic  radical 
is  destroyed  in  rheumatic  conditions  which  is 
eliminated  unchanged  in  their  absence. 

Odorous  bodies  in  aqueous  solution  are 
found  to  have  an  electrical  effect  which  is  pro- 
portional to  their  "specific  smell  strength," 
which  is  the  smallest  amount  of  the  substance 
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in  grammes  per  liter  which  can  be  detected  by 
the  odor.  Scientific  smell-strength  is"  now  pos- 
sible by  electrical  measurements. 

The  search  for  nitrogenous  substances  in 
cod-liver  oil  which  may  account  for  its  special 
food  or  therapeutic  value  still  goes  on.  It  is 
now  suggested  that  the  special  constituents 
may  be  vitamines,  and  attempts  are  being  made 


to  isolate  them.    It  is  still  insisted  that  the  fat 
is  not  the  true  cause  of  the  therapeutic  action. 

The  citral-containing  oils — ^lemon,  lemon- 
grass,  etc. — gradually  lose  their  flavoring 
(Kjwer  unless  perfectly  dry  and  kept  from  air 
and  light.  A  changed  lemon  oil  shows  not 
only  a  change  in  the  terpenes,  but  also  a  loss 
in  flavor. 


Compounding  and  Dispensing 


Syrup  of  Ferrous  Iodide. 

A  modification  of  the  U.  S.  P.  process 
designed  to  produce  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron  in 
a  hurry  was  demonstrated  at  the  1916  meeting 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion by  Wm.  G.  TopUs. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  directs  the  use  of  iron 
in  the  form  of  bright,  fine  wire  cut  in  small 
pieces,  with  the  result  that  the  process  is  long 
and  unnecessarily  drawn  out  and  subjects  the 
solution  to  prolonged  risk  of  oxidation. 

In  order  to  reduce  both  objections  to  a  mini- 
mum, Mr,  Toplis  substitutes  reduced  iron  for 
the  bright  wire  and  modifies  the  manipulation 
as  follows:  Introduce  all  of  the  iodine.-  and  all 
of  the  water,  at  once,  into  a  flask  of  large  or 
ample  proportions,  then  add  the  iron  in  small 
successive  portions,  constantly  whirling  the 
liquid  in  the  flask.  In  a  few  minutes  all  the 
iodine  is  combined.  Add  the  first  portion  of 
sugar  to  the  flask,  and  the  solution  is  ready  for 
the  filter — in  eight  minutes  from  start  to  finish. 
Complete  the  preparation  according  to  the 
pharmacopceial  directions. 

If  the  pharmacopoeial  directions  are  followed 
about  2%  hours  are  required  to  effect  the  com- 
bination. 

A  Handy  Capsule  Filler. 

To  prevent  capsules  from  tipping  sideways 
during  filling,  the  Pacific  Pharmacist  recom- 
mends the  use  of  a  capsule  filler  made  as 
follows : 

Take  the  lid  of  a  pasteboard  box  J4  Inch  by 
3  inches  by  4  inches,  or  as  desired.  Fill  the 
box  with  soft  plaster  of  Paris,  insert  the  cap- 
sules of  the  desired  size,  and  allow  the  plaster 
to  harden.  The  capsules  used  in  making  the 
holder  mav  be  dissolved  with  hot  water. 


A  cement  which  is  said  to  do  away  with  the 
possibility  of  leaky  capsules  may  be  made  by 
dissolving  40  grains  of  gelatin  in  one  fluid- 
ounce  of  water.  The  inside  of  the  capsule  cap 
should  be  brushed  with  the  warm  solution, 
after  which  the  cap  should  be  placed  over  the 
body  and  the  whole  allowed  to  stand  until  the 
capsule  is  "locked." 

Easily-made  Glycerites. 

A  simple  method  for  making  glycerite  of 
tannic  acid,  according  to  the  Chemist  and 
Druggist  of  London,  is  to  place  the  glycerin  in 
a  wide  vessel,  such  as  a  soup  plate,  sprinkle  the 
tannic  acid  on  tlie  surface,  cover  with  paper, 
set  aside  over  night,  and  in  the  morning  solu- 
tion will  be  complete.  Any  particles  of  in- 
soluble matter  remaining  may  be  skimmed 
from  the  top  of  the  mixture.  The  same  pro- 
cess may  be  adapted  in  the  preparation  of 
glycerite  of  phenol,  a  touch  with  a  stirring  rod 
in  the  morning  being  all  that  is  necessary  to 
insure  complete  diffusion. 

Widi  the  Danger  Eliminated. 

.\  safe  and  easy  method  of  liquefying 
phenol,  suggested  by  Thomas  D,  McElhenie  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  is  described  in  a  recent  issue 
of  Merck's  Report.  If  6  fluidrachms  of  water 
are  added  to  a  pound  bottle  of  solid  phenol  aiKl 
the  bottle  shaken  occasionally  during  the  day. 
the  next  morning  will  find  the  entire  contents 
in  a  liquid  condition.  This  method  eliminates 
the  use  of  heat  and  consequently  all  danger 
incident  to  its  use  for  this  purpose. 

The  subsequent  addition  of  8  more  flui- 
drachms of  water  to  a  pound  of  acid  produces 
a  liquefied  article  conforming  in  strength  to 
theU.  S.  P.  IX.  DigtizedhyGOOgle 


From  Bulletin  Subscribers 


Increasing  die  Volume. 

To  the  Editors: 

Salesmanship  does  not  consist  of  merely 
standing  behind  the  counter  and  handing  the 
customer  what  he  asks  for.  We  are  expected 
to  do  that,  of  course,  but  we  mustn't  stop 
there. 

Not  long  since  a  yoimg  man  came  into  the 
store  and  asked  for  a  safety  razor.  I  showed 
him  what  we  had  and  sold  him  a  $6  one.  That 
was  pretty  good,  but  it  wasn't  enough.  There 
was  a  big  field  yet  to  be  worked.  I  suggested 
a  brush,  soap,  shaving  cream,  and  talcum — ^and 
sold  soap  and  talcum.  If  I  hadn't  suggested 
them  he  wouldn't  have  bought  them.  If,  when 
he  called  for  a  razor,  I'd  have  asked  "What 
kind?"  the  chances  are  a  thousand  to  six,  or 
thereabout,  that  he'd  have  come  back  with  a 
specification  that  would  have  limited  the  razor 
sale  to  a  dollar. 

A  retail  clerk  has  no  end  of  such  experiences. 
Nearly  every  day  he  has  opportunities  of  a 
similar  cliaracter.  If  he  begins  carefully  and 
profits  by  experience  and  observation  he  can 
attain  fair  proficiency  in  the  art  of  increasing 
the  volume  of  his  sales. 

It  won't  do  to  get  too  anxious,  though.  It 
is  bad  business  to  make  the  customer  feel  that 
he  is  being  urged  to  buy.  This  is  an  outer 
boundary,  against  which  it  isn't  wise  to  tres- 
pass. Fred  Thedens. 

Anacortes,  Wash. 

He  Doesn't  Blame  die  Patient. 

To  the  Editors : 

On  page  38  of  the  January  Bulletin  one 
of  your  contributors  submits  the  following  pre- 
scription, together  with  the  request  that  Bul- 
letin readers  state  what  they  consider  to  be  a 
fair  price  to  charge  for  it: 

Quinoliv    24  grain?. 

.Aspirin    24  Rrains. 

Dover  powder  12  grains. 

Powdered  rhubarb   6  grains. 

Mix ;  make  12  capsules. 
Directions :   One  every  three  hours. 

Your  correspondent  says:  "Our  charge  was 
75  cents,  and,  as  usual,  the  patient  kicked." 

No  wonder  the  patient  kicked!  The  price 
asked  was,  to  my  mind,  way  up  in  the  air. 


Quinoliv  (Davenport)  costs  75  cents  an 
ounce,  and  on  the  basis  of  7j^  drachms  to  the 
ounce,  the  quantity  used  (34  grains)  would 
cost  alx)ut  4  cents.  The  24  grains  of  Aspirin 
(Bayer)  would  amount  to  another  4  cents. 
Three  cents  would  buy  the  Dover  powder,  and 
1  cent  the  powdered  rhubarb.  Thus  the  total 
cost  of  the  ingredients  is  not  over  12  cents. 

For  the  12  capsules,  the  label  and  the  vial,  I 
would  allow  another  3  cents. 

Ten  minutes  is  sufficient  time  in  which  to 
dispense  the  prescription,  so  that,  at  the  rate  of 
one  dollar  an  hour,  17  cents  would  cover  the 
compounding  expense. 

With  this  information  to  work  on,  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  arrive  at  a  reasonable  and 
proper  selling  price.  Double  the  cost  of  the 
ingredients  is  24  cents,  and  if  to  that  amount 
is  added  3  cents  (cost  of  the  container)  and  17 
cents  for  the  time  consumed  in  compounding, 
the  total  would  amount  to  44  cents. 

According  to  my  method  of  figuring  prices, 
45  cents  is  all  that  the  patient  should  pay  for 
the  12  capsules.       M,  H.  Cowperthwaite. 

Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey. 


A  Word  About  Calendars. 

To  the  Editors : 

1  read  the  papers  on  "Does  it  Pay  to  Dis- 
tribute Calendars  ?"  which  appeared  in  the 
February  Bulletin  with  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest. It  strikes  me  that  this  is  quite  an 
important  subject  and  one  which  some  of  us 
should  think  about  a  little. 

Banks,  particularly,  seem  to  be  greatly  taken 
up  with  the  calendar  as  an  advertising  medium. 
and  the  amount  of  money  expended  for  calen- 
dars by  the  banks  of  our  country  has  increased 
materially  during  the  last  few  years.  How- 
ever, in  my  estimation,  this  in  itself  is  not 
sufficient  proof  that  the  calendar  as  an  adver- 
tising medium  is  a  paying  investment.  In  fact, 
I  am  inclined  to  cast  my  opinion  with  those 
who  have  al)andoned  the  plan,  although  I 
realize  that  most  of  those  who  fail  to  get 
proper  returns  on  the  investment  fall  down 
because  their  system  of  distribution  is  not  a 
good  one. 

Some  druggists  have  attempted  to  solve  the 
matter  of  distribution  by  making  use  of  what 
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is  Ci'illed  the  "coupon  method."  They  take 
space  in  newspapers,  and  each  ad  carries  a 
blank.  Circulars  are  sent  out  also,  the  same 
blank  appearing  on  them.  The  person  who 
has  become  interested  in  the  advertisement,  or 
the  recipient  of  one  of  the  circular  letters,  is 
requested  to  fill  out  the  blank,  writing  therein 
his  or  her  name  and  address.  This  blank  is  to 
be  presented  at  the  time  a  calendar  is  asked  for. 

This  plan  seems  to  satisfy  some  retailers,  but 
those  who  delve  more  deeply  into  the  subject 
soon  discover  several  difficulties  which  are  not 
easy  to  eradicate.  Customers  of  the  average 
drug  store  have  many  tastes  and  habits ;  they 
are  made  up  of  people  whose  opinions  and 
inclt[]attons  are  as  different  as  day  is  from 
night.  Some  of  these  customers  do  not  take 
very  kindly  to  the  coupon  plan.  Some  of 
them,  indeed,  become  resentful,  if  not  actually 
hostile. 

It  strikes  me  that  the  free-gift  method  of 
distribution  is  the  better  one;  let  those  have 
calendars  who  ask  for  them, 

Racine    Wis.  S.  H.   DreTZKA. 


Has  tfie  Pendulum  Swung  Too  Par? 
To  the  Editors ; 

The  other  day  a  lady  asked  a  certain  well- 
known  Chicago  physician  if  he  would  like  to 
attend  the  Christian  Science  Church,  He  an- 
swered thai  he  did  not  believe  he  would. 

"Why,  doctor,"  asked  the  lady,  "are  you  not 
seeking  the  truth?" 

"No,"  he  answered  quietly,  "I  have  found 
it." 

Nevertheless  no  matter  how  much  the  physi- 
cian may  ridicule  or  belittle  Christian  Science, 
there  has  been  a  tendency  in  the  past — and  one 
becoming  more  marked  every  day,  especially 
among  the  later-day  graduates  in  medicine — to 
use  fewer  and  fewer  drugs.  Those  of  us  who 
have  been  in  business  for  some  time  can  turn 
to  our  files  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years  past  and 
find  any  number  of  prescriptions  calling  for 
pints  of  infusions  and  decoctions.  Pills  by  the 
hundred  and  liniments  and  plasters  in  liberal 
quantities  were  used,  also. 

To-day  prescriptions  in  some  neighborhoods 
are  a  curiosity.  In  others  they  are  regarded 
as  a  nuisance ! 

There  are  now  not  very  many  drug  stores 
where  the  prescription  is  the  main  source  of 


income.  The  physician  recommends  diet, 
rest,  and  air — something  the  druggist  cannot 
very  well  dispense  and  charge  for.  This  is 
due,  it  is  contended,  to  progress  in  medicine; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  matter  is  carried  to 
an  undue  extreme. 

Have  drugs  suddenly  lost  their  potency? 
Are  only  those  that  allay  pain  or  act  as  physics 
of  medicinal  value? 

On  this  one  point  Christian  Science  and 
modem  medicine  seem  to  agree.  Christian 
Science  advocates  maintain  that  it  is  not  the 
drug  but  the  faith  in  the  drug  that  produces 
the  effect.  Is  not  the  physician  too  often  in- 
clined to  accept  this  view ;  to  ignore  the  physio- 
logical effect  of  medicine? 

That  is  the  point  I  am  getting  at.  Has  not 
the  pendulum  swung  too  far? 


Chicago. 


Harald  N.  Bruun. 


Stumped  for  a  While! 

To  ihe  Editors : 

We  enclose  a  little  order  that  a  colored 
woman  sent  us  a  few  days  ago. 

We  thought  we  were  stumped  for  a  while, 
but  at  last  it  dawned  on  us  that  what  she 


wanted  was  a  box  of  Nelson's  Hair  Dressing, 
Knowing  that  the  party  used  this  sometimes, 
helped  us  to  decide.  We  found  the  experience 
amusing.  R,  L.  Wylie, 

Oover.  S.  C. 

Ophthalmology  as  a  Side-line. 

To  the  Editors : 

I  would  like  to  have  some  of  the  boys  ex- 
press their  views  on  ophthalmology,  or  the 
fitting  of  glasses,  as  a  side-line  for  the  drug- 
gist. It  looks  good  on  paper,  but  perhaps 
some  one  can  inform  me  a  little  more  definitely. 

Hospers,  Iowa.  Charles  H,  SpavIN. 

Note. — Will  our  readers  come  to  the  rescue?  Hun- 
dreds of  druggists  are  engaged  in  this  work  as  a  side- 
line—give us  your  experiences.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
print  them.— The  Editcss.  f^^  -.^I^ 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 


Getting  More  Business 


Making  Capital  of  Local  Events. 

They've  had  a  regular  winter  in  Minnesota 
this  season,  and  in  St.  Paul  the  bracing  months 
have  been  made  gay  by  the  putting  on  of  an 
oM- fashioned  carnival — the  St.  Paul  Outdoor 
Sports  Carnival,  our  correspondent  calls  it. 
Clubs  have  been  formed,  mackJnaw  suits  put 
on,  and,  among  other  things,  a  dog  race  run 
from  Winnipeg.  An  organization  in  South 
St.  Paul,  where  the  big  packing  plants  are 
located,  is  known  as  the  "Hook-'em  Cow 
Qub." 

The  picture  of  the .  accompanying  window 
display  does  not  do  the  idea  justice.  It  repre- 
sents an  attempt  to  capitalize  the  events  con- 


nected with  the  carnival,  and  shows  a  minia- 
ture of  what  is  known  as  the  "Cedar  Slide," 
one  of  the  most  popular  in  the  city.  The 
figure  shown  is  dressed  in  a  carnival  suit.  The 
goods  featured  comprised  a  line  of  "own- 
make"  preparations. 

Henry  E.  Zutz,  who  sent  us  the  picture,  says 
that  the  display  was  kept  in  the  window  a 
week,  and  that  it  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
attention,  particularly  at  night,  when  the  col- 
ored electricity  was  turned  on. 

Tempting  the  Nickels. 

A  wide-awake  newspaper  man  said,  the  other 
day,  "Did  you  ever  notice  that  many  cafeterias 
make  a  practice  of  keeping  a  little  stock  of 
gum,  after-dinner  mints,  and  so  on,  on  top  of 
a  show-case  or  on  a  counter  at  the  side  of  the 
cashier's  desk?     Fine  business. 

"When  I  go  fishing,  if  I'm  after  big  ones  I 


put  on  a  big  minnow  or  a  fat  frog  and  fish 
deep ;  but  when  it's  perch  or  moon-eyes  or  sun- 
fish  I  use  angleworms.  Well,  the  cafeterias 
are  using  angleworms.  They  are  after  the 
nickels  and  the  odd  cents  the  customer  gets 
back  as  change.     Not  a  bad  stunt." 

Many  drug  stores  keep  a  little  assortment  of 
mints,  gum,  cough  drops,  and  similar  items  on 
the  cigar  case.  One  druggist  that  we  know  of 
has  a  candy  case  next  to  his  cash  register,  and 
the  entire  top  of  the  case  is  covered  with  pack- 
age confectionery  that  retails  for  five  and  ten 
cents.  There  must  be  $15  or  $20  worth  of 
goods  on  the  case  all  the  time. 

"Don't  you  lose  some  of  this  stuff  occasion- 
ally?" we  asked  one  day. 

■'I  suppose  so,"  the  druggist  answered.  "But 
we  sell  lots  of  it.  A  man  on  his  way  home,  for 
instance.  It's  pretty  hard  for  him  to  take  a 
nickel  or  a  dime  in  change  when  he's  got  a  kid 
or  two  waiting  for  him." 

Returned  Goods  Rules. 

Complaint  against  the  abuse  of  the  privilege 
of  returning  goods,  says  the  Journal  of  the  A. 
Ph.  A.,  led  the  retail  trade  board  of  the  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  draw  up  a  set  of 
rules.  An  advertising  campaign  was  con- 
ducted to  acquaint  the  public  with  the  changes, 
and  slips  bearing  the  following  were  sent  by 
merchants  to  all  customers: 

Any  article  of  merchandise  which  for  some  good 
reason  is  to  be  returned  to  a  store,  must  be  returned 
within  a  reasonable  time — six  business  days. 

No  articles  will  be  accepted  for  return  unless  they 
are  substantially  in  their  original  condition ;  neither  will 
merchandise  of  any  kind  which  has  been  used  or  worn 
be  accepted  for  return  unless  defective  or  not  as  reprc- 

The  sales  check  must  accompany  all  returned  mer- 
chandise. 

Gifts  of  all  kinds  (Christmas,  wedding,  birthday. 
etc.),  if  returned,  will  be  accepted  only  in  exchange  for 
other  merchandise. 

All  goods  cut  from  the  piece  at  the  request  of  the 
customer,  that  would  have  remnant  value,  are  return- 
able at  one-third  of  purchase  price. 

Uniform  tags  will  be  used  on  articles  bought  with 
the  privilege  of  returning.  If  these  tags  have  been  re- 
moved from  the  article,  it  will  not  be  accepted  for  re- 
Exceptions  are  made  when  'there  is  an  error  on  the 
part  of  the  store;  or  in  case  of  defective  workmanship 
at  the  time  of  sale. 
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Playing  Up  Service. 

Gilbert  E.  Miller,  a  Detroit  jeweler,  some  of 
whose  original  advertising  methods  were 
described  in  the  August,  1916,  issue  of  the 
Bulletin,  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  business- 
pulling  value  of  "service." 

A  recent  advertisement  of  his,  the  text  of 
which  is  reproduced  herewith,  shows  how  the 
idea  is  carried  out  in  the  optical  department  of 
the  Miller  stores: 


To  Save  Time — 

File  a  record  of  your  glasses 

with  my  optician- 
Step  in  and  let  us  uke  a  record  of  your 
lenses — only  takes  a  minute  and  saves  you 
hours  in  time.  When  you  break  a  lens. 
simply  telephone  Main  1 234 — mention 
which  lens  Is  broken  and  we'll  start 
grihdinfi  a  new  one— cell  you  exactly  when 
it's  ready,  and  your  glasses  will  be  wait- 
ing for  you  when  you  call— or  tell  us  where 
you'll  be  and  we'll  deliver  them  to  you. 

—THAT'S  MILLBR  SERVICB 


Dniggist-opttcians  who  desire  to  try  out  the 
plan  can  establish  a  similar  system  of  records 
without  any  great  labor  or  expense.  All  that 
needs  to  be  done  is  to  let  customers  know  about 
the  service — ^and  then  live  up  to  the  pledges 
made. 

A  Bid  for  Prescription*. 

George  M.  Schettler,  Detroit,  has  been  very 
successful.  ■  He  has  five  stores,  some  of  them 
catering  to  exclusive  trade. 

Mr.  Schettler  is  running  a  series  of  ads  in 
the  daily  papers  of  the  city;  little  chats  about 
the  drug  business,  he  calls  them ;  and  one  of  the 
"chats"  is  before  us.  "Number  6,"  it  is 
labeled,  and  it  is  announced  that  "number 
seven  will  appear  next  Monday." 

The  heading  of  the  advertisement  is  "Diag- 
nosing Your  Own  Case,"  and  here  are  the 
paragraphs  that  follow: 

Self -diagnosis  would  be  funny  if  it  were  not  so 
serious.  You  have  probably  met  folks  who  rould  read 
a  patent  medicine  almanac  and  find  themselves  affected 
with  every  disease  known  to  humanity. 

But  it  is  just  as  dangerous  to  make  any  kind  of 
self -diagnosis.  It  calls  for  the  skill  and  knowledge  of  a 
phyticion  to  determine  the  cause  of  illness.    How,  then, 


can  the  average  person  hope  to  recognize  and  treat  any 
illness? 

Call  the  doctor!    Get  his  prescription. 

Then,  to  be  assured  that  the  medicine  will  act  up  to 
its  highest  efficiency,  let  us  fill  your  (irescription. 

We  specialize  in  just  such  work.  It  is  a  matter  of 
great  pride  with  us  that  our  methods  and  our  high 
standards  have  earned  the  eittire  conitdencc  of  both 
physician  and  layman. 

Publicity  of  this  kind  works  two  ways.  It  is 
a  bid  for  prescription  business,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  has  a  strong  pull  with  physicians. 

The  advertisement  is  column  wide  and  7 
inches  long.  No  attempt  at  bold  display  is 
made. 


Getting  Them  Back. 

It  often  happens  that  a  study  of  the  books 
reveals  that  a  customer  has  not  bought  any- 
thing for  some  time.  You  know  that  tf^t 
customer — one  you  would  hate  to  lose — rarely 
or  never  pays  cash.     What  is  the  trouble? 

To  meet  such  a  condition  a  certain  large 
store  in  a  city  in  the  Middle  West  sends  out  the 
following  letter: 
Dkak  Sir: 

Your  charge  account  has  not  been  used  for  some 
months. 

If  you  have  ceased  to  come  to  the  store  and  it  has 
happened  through  any  dissatisfaction  with  our  service, 
we  would  like  very  much  to  know  it,  so  that  we  can 
make  full  and  complete  amends. 

Our  store  has  the  name  of  being  run  on  the  most 
liberal  policy  of  any  in  this  section  of  the  country. 
While  we  strive  to  eliminate  altogether  inefficient  serv- 
ice on  the  part  of  individuals,  these  things  sometimes 
happen  in  spite  of  our  efforts. 

We  assure  you  that  your  patronage  is  very  desirable 
to  us  and  that  we  wish  to  retain  you  as  one  of  our 
regular  customers.    May  we  again  have  the  pleasure? 

It  would  seem  that  a  patron  would  be  hard- 
hearted indeed  to  ignore  the  appeal.  The  let- 
ter is  dignified  and  to  the  point. 

A  Window  That  "Talks." 

All  Ohio  stationer,  says  System,  called  atten- 
tion to  a  line  of  post-cards  by  placing  in  his 
window  a  huge  megaphone  made  of  cardboard. 
The  outer  end  was  almost  as  large  as  the  out- 
side glass  itself,  and  the  interior  of  the  horn 
was  entirely  lined  with  souvenir  postals. 

A  black-lettered  sign  read:  "Talk  to  your 
friends  at  a  distance  on  a  post-card."  Another 
read;  "Stranger,  come  in  and  write  a  card 
ho*"^"  DigtizedhyGoOgie 


Answers  to  Queries 

Information  is  given  in  this  department  under  the  following  conditions:  (I) 
Queries  must  reach  us  before  the  ISth  of  the  month  to  be  answered  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  month  following  ;  {2)  fitrmulas  for  ^oPrietary  Preparations  can- 
not  be  given;  and  (,3)  names  and  addresses  must  be  affixed  to  all  communications. 


Frost  on  Show  Windows. 

J.  B.  R.  writes  "I  would  like  to  know  how 
to  prevent  my  show  windows  from  becoming 
covered  with  frost  during  the  cold  weather." 

Frosting  of  windows  is  best  prevented  by 
some  system  whereby  cold  air  is  caused  to  cir- 
culate near  the  glass.  Where  the  construction 
of  the  window  does  not  permit  openings  to  be 
made  at  the  top  and  bottom  into  the  outer  air, 
bore  holes  through  the  floor  of  the  window. 
Under  these  holes  build  a  cold-air  box  with 
openings  into  the  cellar,  and  in  the  box  place 
an  electric  fan  so  that  when  it  is  set  in  action 
a  current  of  cold  air  is  thrown  along  the  win- 
dow glass. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Scientific  American 
some  years  ago  reported  to  that  publication  a 
number  of  experiments  he  had  made  to  remove 
ice  or  congelation  of  water  from  window- 
panes.  He  placed  the  efficacy  of  the  remedies 
he  employed  in  the  following  order :  ( 1 ) 
Flames  of  an  alcohol  lamp ;  (2)  sulphuric  acid ; 
(3)  aqua  ammonia;  (4)  glycerin;  (5)  nitric 
acid;  (6)  hydrochloric  acid ;  (7)  benzine:  (8) 
hydriodic  acid;  (9)  boric  add;  (10)  alcohol; 
(11)  cobalt  nitrate ;  (12)  infusion  of  nutgalls ; 
(13)  tincture  or  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate. 

The  correspondent  further  said:  "I  found 
that  by  the  use  of  an  alcohol  iamp  (which,  of 
course,  would  have  to  be  handled  with  great 
care)  the  results  were  immediate,  and  the  ef- 
fects more  nearly  premanent  than  by  any  other 
of  the  experiments.  The  sulphuric  acid  appli- 
cation was  made  with  a  cotton  cloth  swab,  care 
being  Liken  not  to  allow  any  dripping,  and  so 
with  all  other  acids.  The  effect  of  the  a(|u;i 
ammonia  was  almost  instantaneous,  b;i'  ihe 
window  was  frosted  again  in  a  s>>or  ''..,i^. 
With  the  glycerin  there  were  very  gi...j  results 
— but  slight  stains  on  the  window,  which  .>,r.' 
subsequently  removed." 

H.  F.  Ruhl,  of  Manheim,  Pa.,  read  a  paper 
a  few  years  ago  before  an  association  of  retail 
druggists,  in  which  he  declared  that  the  only 
really  effective  way  to  avoid  window  frost 
was  to  have  the  window  properly  constructed 
in  the  first  place,  and  to  use  suitable  methods 


of  heating  and  lighting  in  the  second.    He  had 
remodeled  his  window  in  accordance  with  his 
particular  idea.    Mr.  Ruhl's  paper  was  in  part  . 
as  follows: 

"It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  where  illumina- 
tion is  produced  by  kerosene,  gas,  or  gasoline, 
the  condensation  of  moisture  on  the  glass  is 
worse  at  night  This  shows  that  the  illumina- 
tion has  something  to  do  with  the  frost  on  the 
window.  Heat  supplied  from  a  stove,  a  hot- 
air  furnace,  or  a  steam  boiler  also  causes  more 
or  less  condensation  of  moisture. 

"In  the  writer's  store  the  window  is  left 
open  at  the  back,  except  that  a  mirror  back  is 
used;  this  is  30  inches  high,  is  hung  on  a  Pull- 
man car  spring  sash  balance,  thus  permitting 
it  to  be  raised  or  lowered  at  will.  At  night, 
when  the  temperature  ranges  somewhat  lower, 
the  mirror  back  is  raised,  thus  admitting 
warmed  air  to  the  bottom  of  the  window  and 
entirely  preventing  frost  during  the  night.  Tlie 
store  is  heated  with  a  hot-water  heater.  With 
this  heat  the  radiating  surfaces  do  not  become 
so  hot  as  with  stove  or  steam  heat;  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  hot-water  heat  is  a  strong  fac- 
tor in  preventing  frost  on  the  window.  The 
store  is  lighted  with  electricity,  and  this,  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  an  open  flame,  is  with- 
out doubt  another  factor  in  preventing  frost. 

"  'The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,' 
and  here's  the  proof  of  the  store  with  frost- 
proof windc  .vs.  The  writer's  windows  were 
entirely  frtv  from  frost  during  the  past  win- 
ter, wl  ■.]■■  il'c  windows  of  the  other  stores  in 
tijwn  were  covered  with  frost  for  months  at  a 
time." 

Chemical  Reactions  in  U.  S.  P.  Preparations. 

L,  E.  v'/rites:  "What  chemical  reaction  takes 
Tihi';e  in  the  manufacture  of  the  following 
U.  S.  P.  products:  (a)  Fowler's  solution, 
(&)  Basham's  mixture,  (c)  syrup  of  ferrous 
iodide,  (d)  lime  water?" 

(o)  Fowler's  solution  is  made  by  heating 
arsenic  trioxide  a'^i  potassium  bicarbonate 
with  a  small  quantity  of  water  until  a  perfect . 
solution  has  been  effected,  which  when  cold 
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is  diluted  with  water,  and  compound  tincture  rejected,  the  object  of  this  treatment  being  the 

of  lavender  added.    The  exact  nature  of  the  removal  of  the  more  soluble  impurities.     The 

compound  in  solution  is  somewhat  In  doubt,  magma  is  then  repeatedly  washed  on  a  filter 

some  authorities  believing  that  when  arsenic  with  boiling  water  distilled  until  all  traces  of 

trioxide   and    acid    potassium    carbonate   are  chloride  have  been  removed,  and  mixed  with 

brought  together  with  water,  as  in  the  official  cold  distilled  water,  thoroughly  shaken  during 

process,    secondary    potassium    ortho-arsenite  31  hours  and  transferred  to  bottles,  the  clear 

(K»HAsO»)  is  formed  according  to  the  equa-  liquid  being  withdrawn  when  wanted.     The 

tion  AsiOi  +  4KHCOj  =  SKHAsOj  +  4COi  reaction  which  takes  place  when  lime  is  slaked 

+H1O ;  while  others  claim  that  primary  potas-  may  be  represented  by  the  equation  CaO  + 

slum  ortho-arsenite  (KHjAsOj)  is  produced.  HiO  =  Ca(OH)i. 
Still  others  assert  that  potassium  met-arsenite 

(KAsOa)    only  is   formed,   according  to   the  Solution  of  Pancreatin. 

equation  AsiO,+2KHC03  =  2KAsO,+2C02  W.  A.  L.  writes:   "Kindly  publish  a  for- 

+HjO.  mula  for  essence  of  pancreatin." 

(&)  Basham's  mixture  (solution  of  iron  and  We  know  of  nothing  better  than  the  Na~ 

ammonium   acetate)    is   readily   prepared   by  tional  Formulary  IV  solution  of  pancreatin, 

adding  to  solution  of  ammonium  acetate  sue-  the  formula  for  which  is  as  follows: 

cessively  diluted  acetic  acid,  tincture  of  ferric  Pancreatin  175  grammes. 

chloride,  aromatic  elixir,  glycerin,   and  suffi-  Sodium  bicarbonate 50  grammes. 

cient  water  to  bring  the  total  up  to  the  required  Glycerin   250  mils, 

volume.      As    its    official    name    indicates,    the  Compound  spirit  of  cardamom.... 3.5  mils. 

solution  contains  both  iron  and  ammonium  ^,'^°  °  ■ I. o"     "'  ' 

,       ,  ,      ,  .  ■  .      ■        .  Magnesium  carbonate  8  grammes. 

acetates,  the  former  salt  (to  which  the  deep  Sodium  chloride  5  grammes. 

red  color  of  the  liquid  is  due)  being  formed  Chloroform  2  mils. 

at  the  time  of  preparation  by  mutual  decom-  Distilled  water,  a  sufficeni 

position  between  the  ferric  chloride  and  a  part  quantity  to  make 1000  mils. 

of  the  ammonium  acetate.     A  small  amount  of  Triturate  the  pancreatin.   sodium   chloride,   and  the 

ammonium  chloride  also  is  formed.     It  is  im-  ^'""^  bicarbonate  gradually  with  625  mils  of  distilled 

...,..,           ...            -                   -                 .    .  water;  add  the  alcohol,  compound  spirit  of  cardamom, 

portant  that  the  solution  of  ammonium  acetate     ,„j „.  _       , .      „■     .l       .u        li    l 

r                                                             "  and    magnesium    carbonate ;    raijc    them    thoroughly   by 

be  not  alkaline,  so  that,   upon  the  addition   of  shaking,   and    pour   the   mixture   upon   a   wetted   filter, 

the  diluted  acetic  acid,  an  excess  of  the  latter  returning  the  first  portions  of  the  filtrate  until  it  passes 

shall   be   present,    to   avoid  the    formation    of  through  clear.     Wash  the  fiher  with  sufficient  distilled 

basic  ferric  acetate  when  the  tincture  of  ferric  *"^''  /°  ***"""  ^*  •".'''  °*  *'*"*''    "^^  ^^^  ^"^^  "'^ 

,  ,     .  ,     .        11.  chlorofonu  and  glycenn  and  mix. 
chloride  is  added. 

{c)  The  first  step  in  the  manufacture  of  Any  suitable  flavoring  may  be  substituted 

syrup  of  ferrous  iodide  is  to  obtain  a  solution  for  the  compound  spirit  of  cardamom  if  de- 

of  ferrous  iodide  by  allowing  iodine  to  act  on  sired, 
an  excess  of  metallic  iron  in  the  form  of  wire. 

The  two  elements  combine  in  part,  with  the  Olibflnum  and  Galbanum. 

development  of  heat,  forming  some  ferrous  L.  E.  asks:   "What  is  the  difference  between 

iodide  which  enables  the  remaining  iodine  to  olibanum  and  galbanum  ?" 

go  into  solution,  and  gradually  all  the  iodine  Galbanum  is  a  gum-resin  imported  from 

is  taken  up  by  the  iron,  the  color  of  the  liquid  Persia,  but  the  botanical  source  of  which  is  not 

changing  to  light  green.    The  reaction  between  definitely  decided ;  it  is  generally  considered, 

the  iron  and  the  iodine  takes  place  according  however,   as  a  spontaneous  exudation   from 

to  this  formula:  Fe  +  21  ^  Felj.  Ferula  galbanifiua  (Boissier  and  Buhse),  and 

{d)  Lime  water  is  intended  to  be  a  saturated  other  species  of  Ferula,  large  plants  growing 

solution  of  calcium  hydroxide.     A  convenient  in  that  region.     It  is  usually  met  with  in  pale 

quantity  of  lime  is  slaked  by  the  very  gradual  yellow  or  brownish  tears,  ranging  in  size  from 

addition  of  20  times  its  weight  of  distilled  a  pea  to  a  hazelnut,  occasionally  separate  and 

water  and  occasionally  agitated  during  half  an  with  a  shining,  varnished  surface,  but  more 

hour.    After  subsidence  of  the  suspended  par-  generally  agglutinated  into  a  more  or  less  hard 

tides  the  supernatant  liquid  is  decanted  and  mass  by  means  of  a  darker,  yellowish-brown. 
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sometimes  greenish,  substance.  In  winter  this 
mass  has  the  consistence  of, firm  wax,  but  in 
the  heat  of  summer  it  becomes  soft  and  sticky ; 
odor  balsamic;  taste  acrid  and  bitter.  Gal- 
banum  is  used  as  a  stimulant,  expectorant,  and 
antispasmodic. 

Olibanum,  the  frankincense  of  the  ancients, 
is  a  gum-resin  exuding  from  incisions  into  the 
bark  of  BosiceUia  Carlerii  (Birdwood).  Its 
habitat  is  Eastern  Africa  and  Southern  Arabia. 
It  occurs  in  tears  of  various  shapes,  generally 
rounded ;  yellowish  or  pale  brown,  thickly 
covered  with  a  white  dust;  fracture  dull,  waxy, 
pale  yellowish  or  reddish ;  softens  when 
chewed ;  odor  agreeably  aromatic,  stronger  on 
heating;  taste  terebinthinate,  somewhat  bitter, 
but  not  unpleasant.  Olibanum  is  rarely  used 
medicinally;  mostly  used  for  fragrant  fumiga- 
tions and  pastilles,  and  as  an  altar  incense. 

You  can  obtain  additional  information  con- 
cerning the  two  drugs  by  consulting  a  copy  of 
the  United  States  Dispensatory. 

A  Troublesome  Prescription. 

W.  W.  M.  writes  "The  following  is  a  copy 
of  a  prescription  which  we  received  recently: 

Sodium  benzoate. 

Ammonium  chloride,  oF  each. .  .4  drachms. 

Syrup  of  ipecac 3  fluidrachms. 

Codeine  sulphate  6  grains. 

Syrup  o£  wild  cherry 2  fluidounces. 

Water,  enough  to  make 4  fluidounces. 

Mix  and  make  a  sohition.  Directions  :  teaspoonfiil 
every  three  hours. 

"Will  you  kindly  tell  me  how  to  compound 
this  prescription?  Should  it  be  put  up  by  the 
aid  of  heat?  How  much  should  we  charge  for 
such  a  prescription?" 

There  is  free  hydrochloric  acid  in  syrup  of 
ipecac,  and  because  of  the  presence  of  the  acid 
some  of  the  sodium  benzoate  is  decomposed, 
liberating  benzoic  acid.  It  is  probably  the  ben- 
zoic acid  which  caused  the  precipitate  you  no- 
ticed, although  it  is  possible  that  an  insoluble 
tannate  of  codeine  may  be  present,  due  to  the 
interaction  "of  the  codeine  sulphate  with  the 
tannic  acid  in  the  syrup  of  wild  cherry.  Heat- 
ing the  mixture  will  not  overcome  the  incom- 
patibility. If  desired,  a  part  of  the  water  may 
be  replaced  by  alcohol,  in  which  the  benzoic 
acid  and  codeine  tannate  are  soluble.  The 
amount  of  alcohol  to  use  can  be  determined  by 
experimentation — a  fluidounce  will  probably 
be  sufficient.  . 


A  safe  and  sane  prescription-pricing  rule  to 
follow  is  the  Evans  method:  Get  a  profit  ap- 
proximating 100  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  the 
ingredients  and  container,  and  then  charge  a 
dollar  an  hour  for  the  time  consumed  in  com- 
pounding. 

Mustard  Cream — Capsicum  Cream. 

C.  N.  H.  writes:  "In  greasy  ointments  con- 
taining volatile  oil  of  mustard  or  oleoresin  of 
capsicum  and  intended  as  substitutes  for  mus- 
tard plasters,  is  it  due  to  the  greasy  base  that 
such  preparations  do  not  blister  when  applied 
to  the  skin?  I  would  also  like  to  know  what 
proportions  of  oleoresin  of  capsicum  and  of 
volatile  oil  of  mustard  to  use  in  making  such 
ointments." 

The  reason  that  ointments  of  mustard  or  of 
capsicum  produce  a  rubefacient  rather  than  a 
blistering  effect  is  due  to  the  fact  that  these 
preparations,  as  they  are  commonly  met  with 
on  the  market,  contain  only  comparatively 
small  amounts  of  the  active  ingredient.  Were 
the  amounts  of  oleoresin  or  volatile  oil  to  be 
increased  any  desired  degree  of  irritant  action 
could  be  produced. 

A  mustard  cream  of  the  rubefacient  type 
may  be  made  as  follows: 

Benzoinated  lard 3  avoirdupois  ounces. 

White  petrolatum 1  avo'rdupois  ounce. 

Camphor    15  grains. 

Menthol    30  grains. 

Volatile  oil  of  mustard  (artt- 

fic'al)    60  minims. 

Melt  the  lard  and  petrolatum  together  and  dissolve 
the  camphor  and  menthol  in  the  mixture.  When  cool 
incorporate  the  volatile  oil   of  mustard. 

Capsicum  creams  as  they  are  ordinarily  en- 
countered on  the  market  usually  contain  from 
J4  to  ^  ounce  of  oleoresin  to  the  pound  of 
finished  ointment. 

Moving  Picture  Film  Cement. 

J.  O.  G.  writes:  "Please  publish  a  formula 
for  moving  picture  film  cement." 

Reference  of  your  inquiry  to  several  Detroit 
moving-picture  film  agencies  elicited  the  rather 
vague  information  that  such  compounds  are 
mixtures  of  collodion,  celluloid,  amyl  acetate, 
acetone,  and  ether;  or  of  alcohol,  shellac,  and 
camphor. 

A  film-cementing  preparation,  the  reliability 

or  efficiency  of  which  we  cannot  vouch  for,  is 

made  by  dissolving  5  parts  of  ce] 
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parts  of  a  mixture  composed  of  amyl  acetate, 
acetone,  and  ether.  This  preparation  is  quite 
inflammable.  Film  cement  may  also  be  made 
as  follows:  Dissolve  one  part  of  gum  camphor 
in  4  parts  of  alcohol ;  dissolve  an  equal  weight 
of  shellac  in  the  strong  camphor  solution.  The 
cement  is  applied  warm,  and  the  parts  united 
must  not  be  disturbed  until  the  cement  is  hard. 

The  manager  of  a  local  film  agency  states 
that  his  company,  after  experimenting  with  the 
manufacture  of  cements  of  various  kinds,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  could  purchase,  ready- 
made,  a  better  cement  at  a  less  cost  than  it  was 
possible  to  produce  in  the  company's  labora- 
tory. The  cement  used  by  the  firm  is  obtained 
from  the  Atlas  Supply  Company,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

We  are  not  familiar  with  the  composition 
of  the  proprietary  liniment  you  mention. 

Froit*bite  Remedies. 

W.  J.  R.  asks:  "Can  you  supply  me  with 
formulas  for  preparations  that  can  be  applied 
to  frost-bites?" 

A  "frost-bite  pencil"  is  said  to  have  the  fol- 
lowing composition: 

Camphor    20  grains. 

Iodine   20  grains. 

Rub  up  to  a  fine  powder  with  sufHcient  alcohol, 
and  add 

Olive  oil S'/i  fluidrachms! 

Mix.    Then  melt  with  heat : 

Olive  oi)   Zyi  fluidrachms. 

Paraffin   3i^  drachms. 

Mix  with  the  rest,  and  pour  into  molds. 

This  preparation  is  to  be  applied  to  the  af- 
fected surfaces  night  and  morning. 

C.  K.  Bushey  of  Dillsburg,  Pa.,  some  time 
ago  contributed  a  formula  of  a  frost-bite  rem- 
edy to  the  Bulletin  that  has  since  been  in- 
corporated in  our  book  "350  Dollar  Ideas  for 
Druggists."  Mr.  Bushey  says  that  the  prepara- 
tion gives  almost  instant  relief.  It  consists  of 
equal  parts  of  balsam  of  copaiba  and  chloro- 
form applied  to  the  affected  area.  If  put  up  in 
a  package  of  reasonable  size,  it  sells  for  25 
cents. 

Collodion  compounds  are  also  used  for  frost- 
bites. A  Bulletin  correspondent  reports  con- 
siderable success  with  the  sale  of  compound 
salicylic  Collodion  for  the  purpose.  A  formula 
for  the  last-named  preparation  may  be  fouml 
on  page  5  of  the  National  Formulary  IV. 


Producing  Quantities  of  Citrate  of  Magnesia. 

J.  A,  F,  writes;  "Will  you  kindly  inform 
me  what  kind  of  a  dish  or  pot  is  the  safest  to 
use  when  preparing  solution  of  citrate  of  mag- 
nesia on  a  large  scale  ?  I  have  been  using  an 
enameled  dish,  but  it  lasts  only  a  short  while 
without  becoming  rusty.  Would  an  aluminum 
dish  answer  the  purpose?" 

Either  aluminum  or  enameled  ware  is  en- 
tirely safe  to  use.  Your  trouble  with  enam- 
eled ware  is  probably  due  to  the  use  of  a  poor 
quality  dish.  There  are  on  the  market  several 
brands  of  high-grade  enameled  ware,  any  one 
of  which  will  withstand  the  action  of  citric  acid 
for  a  considerable  time. 

If  you  wish  to  manufacture  the  solution  in 
relatively  large  quantities,  say  several  gallons 
at  a  time,  we  would  advise  that  you  get  in  touch 
with  the  Pfaudler  Company,  42  East  Avenue, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  TTiat  concern  makes  a  spe- 
cialty of  enameled  steel  tanks  for  pharmaceu- 
tical manufacturing. 

A  Pyxol  Acetone  and  Alcohol  CombinatioD. 

J.  H.  W.  writes:  "Would  it  be  possible  for 
you  to  give  me  the  proportions  for  mixing  Mc- 
Donald's solution  of  pyxol,  acetone,  and  alco- 
hol?" 

We  are  not  familiar  with  the  composition  of 
the  product  in  question.  However,  a  prepara- 
tion containing  the  three  ingredients,  and  one 
that  is  in  considerable  demand  in  certain  parts 
of  the  country,  is  made  as  follows : 

Pyxol    2  parts. 

Acetone    40  parts. 

Alcohol     60  parts. 

If  it  is  desired  to  cheapen  the  product,  dena- 
tured alcohol  may  be  substituted  for  the  pure 
grain  spirit.  It  is  not  advisable,  however,  to 
apply  such  a  combination  on  excoriated  sur- 
faces. 

Alcobol  Recovery. 

C.  N.  H.  asks:  "In  making  barrel  lots  of 
compound  syrup  of  white  pine,  what  is  the 
usual  method  followed  for  recovering  the 
menstruum  left  in  the  marc?  Can  you  sug- 
gest a  formula  for  compound  syrup  of  white 
pine  which  will  require  less  alcohol  than  the 
N.  F.  IV  formula?" 

When  working  with  sizable  amounts  of 
marc  the  best  and  practicalh' ttePcudY  suitable 
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method  is  to  place  the  exhausted  drug  in  a  still 
and  pass  live  steam  through  it.  In  this  way 
a  hydroalcoholic  solution  is  caught  in  the 
condenser.  The  diluted  alcohol  obtained  can 
then  be  used  as  menstruum  for  percolating  a 
subsequent  lot  of  drug.  The  marc,  if  at  all 
compact,  must  be  "diluted"  with  sawdust  or 
straw  in  order  to  insure  the  steam  reaching 
every  part  of  the  drug. 

We  know  of  no  suitable  formula  for  com- 
pound syrup  of  white  pine  that  uses  less  alco- 
hol than  that  set  forth  in  the  N,  F,  IV.  A 
weaker  alcoholic  menstruum  would  not  suffi- 
ciently exhaust  the  drugs. 

Breaking  Up  Water. 

L.  E,  asks:  "What  amounts,  by  weight,  oi 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  can  be  obtained  from  32 
troy  ounces  of  water?  Please  assume  the 
atomic  weight  of  hydrogen  to  be  1,  and  that  of 
oxygen  16.  Also  please  show  how  the  results 
are  obtained." 

Water  (H^O)  consists  of  2  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen and  one  of  oxygen  or,  by  weight,  2  parts 
of  hydrogen  and  16  parts  of  oxygen — 18  parts 
in  all. 

As  there  are  15,360  (32x480)  grains  in  32 
troy  ounces,  2/18  of  15,360  grains,  or  1706?4 
grains,  represent  the  weight  of  the  hydrogen 
present.  The  remaining  16/18,  or  13,653% 
grains,  represent  the  weight  of  the  oxygen. 

Liquid  Metal  Polish. 

K.  F.  asks:  "Can  you  supply  me  with  a 
formula  for  liquid  metal  polish?" 

The  following  is  said  to  produce  a  satisfac- 
tory preparation: 

X-evigated  ferric  oxide 4  ounces. 

■         Oil  of  mirbane 12  minims. 

Puti  oil    16  fiuidouncea. 

Mix  thoroughly  by  agitation. 

Two  ounces  of  kieselguhr  may  be  used  in 
place  of  the  ferric  oxide;  crystal  white  petro- 
leum oil  may  be  substituted  for  the  putz  oil. 

To  Glean  Old  Corks. 

F,  C.  writes:  "Please  publish  directions  for 
cleaning  old  cork  stoppers." 

Old  corks  can  be  cleansed  by.  washing  with 
water  containing  10  per  cent  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  then  immersing  in  a  solution  of  sodium 
hyposulphite  {6  per  cent)  and  hydrochloric 
acid    (8   per  cent).     Finally,    the  corks  are 


washed  in  a  solution  of  sal  soda  (10  per  cent) 
and  lastly  in  pure  water.  Corks  containing  oil 
or  fat  cannot  be  cleaned  by  this  method. 

You  might  also  try  cleaning  the  corks  by 
means  of  the  sponge  decolorizing  method  de- 
scribed on  page  147  of  the  National  Formularv 
III, 

H.  E.  D.  May  Be  Trying  to  Josh  Us. 

H.  E.  D,  writes:  "I  have  frequent  calls  from 
negro  customers  for  'love  powders.'  Please 
print  a  formula  for  making  them  and  also  sup- 
ply directions  for  their  use." 

Love  powders,  so-called,  are  of  two  kinds — 
one  entirely  inert  and  possessing  no  "love- 
creating"  properties  whatsoever;  the  other 
composed  of  active  ingredients  dangerous  to 
the  person  who  unknowingly  takes  them  and, 
in  that  their  sale  is  a  punishable  offense,  dan- 
gerous to  the  druggist  who  dispenses  them. 

No  matter  what  their  composition,  "love 
powders"  will  not  accomplish  the  purpose  for 
which  the  deluded  buyer  wishes  to  use  them, 
and  for  that  reason  it  is  best  to  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  them. 

Perspiration  Deodorizer. 

K,  F.  writes:  "I  wish  to  find  a  practical 
formula  for  a  powder  which  will  prevent  and 
destroy  the  odor  of  perspiration." 

Both  of  the  following  have  been  suggested 
for  use  in  treating  odorous  perspiration: 

(1)  Zinc  oleate   4  drachms. 

Boric  acid   3  drachms. 

Mix, 

(2)  Salicylic  acid  20  grains. 

Zinc   oleate    J^  ounce. 

Powdered   starch    1  ounce. 

Mix. 

These  preparations  are  to  be  applied  freely 
to  the  affected  surfaces. 

Luminous  Paint. 

C.  H.  R.  writes:  "You  are  undoubtedly 
famiHar  with  the  new  Ingersoll  watch,  the 
hands  of  which  are  visible  in  the  dark.  To 
what  is  the  luminous  property  due?" 

The  basis  of  most  of  the  present-day  lum- 
inous paint  is  a  minute  quantity  of  radium  salt 
and  zinc  sulphide.  Radium  emanations  have 
a  peculiar  effect  on  zinc  sulphide  in  rendering 
it  luminous — or  perhaps  the  zinc  sulphide  mag- 


nifies the  radium  light. 
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There  can  be  no  question  as 
"Dry"  Statea     ^^  j^e  trend  of  public  senti- 
May  Bar  ^      »  /  * 

Shipments.  '"*"*"  ^  *^^«  °^  *«"^P^''- 
ance  has  swept  the  country, 
and  those  who  favor  even  the  restricted  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors  do  not  find  recent  laws  and 
recent  court  decisions  much  to  their  liking.  A 
hard  blow  was  dealt  the  liquor  traffic  in  the 
Supreme  Court's  confirmation  of  the  Webb- 
Kenyon  law.  This  opinion  holds  that  liquor 
is  not  a  commodity  of  commerce  in  the  sense 
that  other  manufactured  articles  are  commodi- 
ties ;  it  is  not  a  commodity  in  such  a  sense  as  to 
entitle  it  to  the  protection  of  interstate  com- 
merce laws.  The  commercialized  liquor  traffic 
has  always  stood  on  this  basis,  the  Ucense  sys- 
tem giving  it  a  certain  degree  of  substantial 
recognition.  The  decision  above  referred  to 
reverses  this  position  and  makes  it  possible  for 
a  State  to  now  become  "bone-dry"  if  it  cares 
to.  The  way  is  now  open  for  each  State  to 
stop  shipments  of  liquor  at  its  border  line. 

Another    severe    blow    was 

The  Jones*Re«d  dealt  the  wet  interests  when 

Amendment,     the  last  session  of  Congress, 

just  before  adjourning, 
added  what  is  known  as  the  Jones-Reed  "bone- 
dry"  amendment  to  the  post-office  appropriation 
bill.  The  vote  in  the  House  was  321  "ayes"  to 
73  "noes,"  although  these  figures  must  not  be 
taken  as  indicative  of  the  exact  temper  of  Con- 
gress. In  the  Senate  the  vote  was  more  evenly 
balanced:  38  for;  28  against.  However,  both 
wets  and  drys  voted  for  the  amendment,  cer- 
tain of  those  who  held  wet  views  deeming  it 
best  to  draw  the  line  so  tightly  in  dry  States 
that  even  prohibitionists  would  become  dis- 
gusted with  conditions.  The  amendment  pro- 
vides   that   no   letter,    postal   card,    circular, 


newspaper,  pamphlet  or  publication  of  any 
kind  containing  an  advertisement  of  liquor,  or 
a  solicitation  of  an  order,  shall  be  deposited  in 
or  carried  by  the  mails  in  any  State  or  Terri- 
tory which  is  listed  as  "dry."  This  would  bar 
the  mailing  of  circulars  advertising  liquor,  and 
would  bar,  also,  the  publication  of  liquor  ad- 
vertisements in  price  lists,  pamphlets,  maga- 
zines or  newspapers  entering  dry  territory. 

In  the  House  the  druggist's 
Exemption  and  interests  were  well  protected 
Confusion.  in  that  a  clause  was  included 
-"^in  the  bill  which  exempted 
from  its  rigors  certain  liquors  used  for  scien- 
tific, sacramental,  medicinal  and  mechanical 
purposes.  In  the  Senate,  however,  the  bill 
went  through  without  this  clause,  and  quite  a 
degree  of  confusion  is  thereby  created.  In 
their  arguments  before  congressional  commit- 
tees, those  who  represented  the  drug  trade  con- 
tended that  if  the  clause*  just  referred  to  was 
not  included  it  would  become  unlawful  for  a 
jobber  to  mail  his  catalogue  into  dry  territory, 
inasmuch  as  it  listed  liquors.  It  was  con- 
tended, also,  that  it  would  be  unlawful  for  a 
druggist  in  a  dry  section  to  write  to  his  whole- 
sale house  asking  for  quotations,  and  that  it 
would  likewise  be  illegal  for  the  jobber  to 
reply  to  such  a  letter,  giving  the  information 
desired.  Perhaps  were  the  measure  enforced 
strictly  as  it  reads  this  might  be  the  case ;  but 
shortly  after  the  bill  had  been  signed  by  the 
President,  this  point  was  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  officials  who  wiU  have  charge  of  the 
enforcement  of  it,  and  it  is  stated  that  they 
hold  to  the  view  that  it  was  not  the  intent  of 
Congress  to  interfere  with  legitimate  business. 
The  measure  does  not  go  into  effect  until 
July  1;  meanwhile  it  is  hoped  thJif  the.-special 
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session  of  Congress  will  clear  up  what  uncer- 
tainty might  arise  in  connection  with  the 
matter  by  the  enactment  of  supplementary 
legislation. 

"Cheers  for  the  living ;  tears 

Soavea^  the  Chicago  Veteran  Drug- 
gists' Association  stands  for. 
There  are  few  organizations  in  the  world  that 
are  based  on  a  saner  altruism. 

The  Association's  first  meeting  was  held  in 
June,  1898,  invitations  being  issued  by  Thomas 
Nevin  Jamieson,  and  membership  was  limited 
to  those  who  had  been  in  the  retail  drug  busi- 
ness 25  years.  On  every  twenty-first  of  June 
since  that  date  an  annual  reunion  and  banquet 
has  been  held,  the  members  on  these  occasions 
being  guests  of  Mr.  Jamieson.  An  entire 
afternoon  and  evening  is  given  over  to  the 
festivities.  Another  established  feature  is  the 
celebrated  "Round  Table."  Regular  weekly 
meetings  are  held,  luncheon  served,  and  mat- 
ters of  importance  discussed.  June  SI  is 
known  as  "Jamieson  Day." 

We  are  told  that  it  was  with  a  great  deal  of 
gratitude  that  the  Association  recently  re- 
ceived "copies  of  the  twentieth  anniversary 
historical  and  biographical  record  of  the  or- 
ganization and  its  members,"  and  that  the  vol- 
ume "was  prepared  as  a  labor  of  love  and 
friendship  by  Geo.  P.  Englehard."  The 
brochure  is  an  excellent  piece  of  workman- 
ship and  its  seventy  pages  contain  brief 
sketches  of  many  leaders  in  pharmacy.  The 
book  is  from  the  press  of  the  Western 
Druggist. 

The  drug  trade  favors  the 
About  the       Stephens  bill,  of  course ;  and 

Stephens  Bill,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  day 
is  not  far  distant  when  it 
will  pass  and  become  a  law.  However,  we  are 
not  at  all  surprised  at  the  number  of  delays 
and  checks  that  the  measure  is  meeting  with. 
It  means  a  great  deal,  the  Stephens  bill  does; 
much  more  than  the  mere  stoppage  of  price- 
cutting  on  advertised  goods.  To  a  degree  it 
affects  the  basic  principles  of  merchandising, 
and  to  a  degree,  also,  it  wilt  serve,  when 
passed,  as  an  entering  wedge,  forcing  other 
reforms. 

It  means  a  great  deal;  and  for  just  that 
reason  there  is  a  great  deal  of  opposition  to  it. 


So  much  is  involved  and  opposition  is  so  pro- 
noimced  that  Congress  will  go  slow.  -It  isn't 
the  pressure  of  other  business,  altogether,  that 
has  held  the  measure  back;  it  hasn't  pro- 
gressed farther  for  the  reason  that  Congress 
must  feel  sure  that  the  majority  of  the  people 
want  it.  The  word  of  the  storekeeper  isn't 
enough. 

The  bill  failed  to  get  before  the  House  at 
the  last  session  of  Congress.  But  Dan  W. 
Stephens,  its  present  sponsor,  was  reelected 
and  will  serve  during  the  next  session,  and  he 
asserts  that  he  will  reintroduce  the  bill  and 
exert  himself  to  the  utmost  to  secure  an  ex- 
pression on  it  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

One  of  the  evidences  of  the 
„     J  •  .  trend  toward  higher  educa- 

Requimneat.  *'°"  ^^'^  ^^  ^^uggist  is 
found  in  the  number  of  bills 
introduced  during  the  winter  in  the  different 
legislatures  throughout  the  country.  Much 
interest  has  centered  in  graduation  prerequisite 
bills  introduced  in  Illinois,  South  Carolina, 
Iowa,  Michigan,  and  other  States.  These  all 
had  the  support  of  State  and  local  organiza- 
tions, and  all  sought  to  make  a  college  course 
a  necessity  before  a  amdMate  might  presiait 
himself  to  an  examining  board.  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  North  Dakota 
and  Ohio  already  have  laws  of  this  character 
on  the  statute  books,  and  North  Carolina  has 
one  which  requires  a  year's  professional  train- 
ing. New  Jersey  and  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton have  obtained  the  same  results  through 
rulings  of  their  respective  Boards  of 
Pharmacy. 

The  bill  now  pending  before  the  legislature 
of  the  State  of  Illinois  was  introduced  by 
Senator  John  J.  Boehm,  ex-president  of  the 
Chicago  Retail  Druggists'  Association.  It  is 
stated  that  the  bill  will  pass  and  be  signed  by 
the  governor. 


The  Bulletin  has  a  letter 

N*^t«yEHank  f^om  the  Commissioner  of 

Be  Used         Internal     Revenue    which 

reads  as  follows:  "You  are 
advised  that  the  Department  has  not  accepted 
as  conclusive  the  judgment  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  Second  Circuit,  New  York, 
to  the  effect  that  Novocaine  does  not  come 
within  the  purview  of  the  HarrtsoQ  narcotic 
law."  jigzedbyGOO^^le 
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Comment  is  unnecessary:  the  phraseology 
is  plain  enough.  New  York,  Connecticut  and 
Vermont  comprise  the  Second  Circuit,  and  the 
case  will  doubtless  be  carried  to  the  Supreme 
Court  for  final  adjustment.  What  the  Supreme 
Court  says  may  be  taken  as  the  last  word,  and 
in  the  meantime  manufacturers  and  jobbers 
will  require  that  Novocaine  be  ordered  on  the 
official  narcotic  blank. 

The  question  is  sometimes 

Md"**       ^^''^-    ^^  ^^'^  possession  by 

State  Law*.      *  druggist  of  the  internal 

revenue  stamp  which  the 
Government  requires  shall  be  held  by  those 
who  sell  intoxicating  liquors  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  a  violation  of  State  prohibition  laws? 
The  sheriff  of  Penobscot  county,  Maine, 
holds  that  such  possession  is  all  he  requires, 
claiming  that  he  is  amply  backed  by  .Maine 
statute.  "I  shall  use  all  means  at  my  disposal," 
the  sheriff  is  reported  to  have  said,  "to  indict 
every  holder  of  a  retail  liquor  dealer's  stamp 
and  shall  try  to  have  every  person  convicted 
receive  a  straight  jail  sentence," 

In  Penobscot  county,  it  is  said,  immunity 
was  offered  to  those  who  would  go  to  the 
county's  capital  and  voluntarily  surrender 
their  "licenses."  A  number  did  this — and  then 
along  came  the  Internal  Revenue  Collector 
with  the  statement  that  stamps  could  not  be 
disposed  of  in  this  manner ;  that  they  must  be 
surrendered  to  the  Government,  if  surrendered 
at  all.  According  to  Maine  law  the  enforce- 
ment of  prohibition  is  pretty  much  in  the 
hands  of  two  county  officials — the  sheriff  and 
the  county  attorney.  In  Penobscot  county  the 
situation  is  somewhat  complicated  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  these  two  officers  belong  to 
opposing  parties;  one  is  a  Republican,  the 
other  a  Democrat. 

The  New  York  Qty  Board 
Inspection  in  of  Health's  formula  disdos- 
New  York,      ure  ordinance  is  still  held  in 

abeyance,  the  long-expected 
court  decision  that  will  declare  it  either  en- 
forceable or  unlawful  not  yet  having  been  ren- 
dered. But  the  Health  Board  itself  is  still  ac- 
tive. A  short  time  ago  a  new  section  was 
added  to  the  city's  Sanitary  Code,  under  which 
it  is  said  that  drug  stores  will  hereafter  be  in- 
spected in  much  the  same  manner  that  confec- 
tionery stores,  restaurants  and  grocery  stores 


are.  Drug  inspectors  are  to  be  put  on  the  job, 
and  should  any  drug  or  medicine  be  found  in 
a  condition  which  an  inspector  believes  to  be 
unfit  for  human  use,  he  may  seize  such  drug 
or  medicine  and  it  may  later  be  released,  de- 
stroyed or  otherwise  disposed  of  as  the  Board 
deems  best. 

Dr.  Lucius  S.  Brown,  head  of  the  drug  de- 
partment of  the  Board's  activities,  is  quoted  to 
the  effect  that  the  new  regulation  is  made  a 
part  of  the  Code  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
health  authorities  a  degree  of  "control  over 
drugs  which  we  didn't  have  before."  It  is  Dr. 
Brown's  opinion  that  inspection  of  this  charac- 
ter "should  work  out  as  well  in  the  drug  trade 
as  it  has  in  all  others." 

Just  as  the  Bulletin  goes  to  press  we  learn 
of  the  death  of  Professor  C.  Lewis  Diehl. 
Time  and  space  will  permit  us  next  month  to 
do  greater  justice  to  the  professor's  memory, 
but  we  may  say  on  this  occasion  that  few 
records  tell  a  story  of  longer  service  and  use- 
fulness., As  a  pharmacist  in  the  marine  hos- 
pital service,  as  professor  for  many  years  in 
the  Louisville  College  of  Pharmacy,  as  the 
leading  spirit  in  revisions  of  the  National 
Formulary,  and  as  reporter  on  the  progress  of 
pharmacy  for  the  A.  Ph.  A. — in  these  several 
capacities  he  wrote  his  name  large  for  the 
benefit  of  pharmacy  and  pharmacists. 

A  C.  Wilson,  one  of  the  pioneer  druggists 
of  Iowa,  died  in  Oelwein,  in  which  city  he 
located  in  1877.  He  was  president  of  tlie 
Iowa  State  Board  and  a  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  National  Association  of 
Boards  of  Pharmacy.  Mr.  Wilson  served  for 
five  years  as  State  Senator  from  his  district, 
and  at  different  times  held  many  responsible 
positions  of  trust. 

John  Thomas  Lloyd,  a  professor  at  Cornell, 
has  volunteered  for  service  in  an  ambulance 
corps  in  France.  Fifty-three  young  men,  in- 
cluding Dr.  Lloyd,  braved  U-boat  dangers  and 
sailed  for  Bordeaux,  arriving  safely.  Dr. 
Lloyd  is  a  son  of  John  Uri  Lloyd  of 
Cincinnati. 

The  Liggett  Stores  have  been  formally 
offered  to  the  Government  ^ /ecnutint  ^- 
tions.  Digilizedby^^OOgre 


Editorial 


About  Product  Patents. 

We  find  an  article  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  by  J.  W-  England  on 
the  subject  of  "the  product-protection  of  chem- 
ical compounds."  Mr.  England's  reasoning 
seems  to  us  fallacious.  He  takes  the  position, 
made  familiar  in  recent  years,  that  the  govern- 
ment should  not  give  a  patent  covering  any 
medicinal  product  itself,  but  should  give  pro- 
tection only  to  the  process  of  manufacture. 

The  argument  is  that  the  Germans  have 
come  over  here  with  their  medicinal  chemicals, 
secured  patents  on  both  the  product  and  the 
process  of  manufacture,  and  with  this  iron-dad 
protection  have  been  enabled  to  charge  extor- 
tionate prices  for  their  stuff.  We  can  prevent 
this  exploitation  by  refusing  to  patent  the 
product  itself.  If  we  patent  the  process  only, 
and  then  give  American  inventors  a  chance  to 
devise  another  and  different  process,  we  can 
thus  evade  the  patent,  provide  the  element  of 
competition  that  would  keep  prices  down,  and 
at  the  same  time  "develop  the  chemical  indus- 
try in  the  United  States." 

This  has  always  seemed  to  us  peculiar  rea- 
soning. In  the  first  place,  if  the  Germans  or 
anybody  else  have  got  something  that  is  really 
original  and  useful,  why  try  to  steal  it  from 
them?  Why  not  give  them  the  benefit  of  their 
own  inventive  skill?  If  we  don't  want  to  pay 
the  prices  for  their  products,  we  needn't  buy 
them.  There  is  no  compulsion  about  it.  If  a 
physician  doesn't  want  a  certain  hypnotic  there 
are  dozens  of  others  that  he  can  use. 

In  the  second  place,  if  we  abolished  the 
product  patent  we  should  have  a  sword  that 
would  cut  two  ways.  It  would  not  only  cut 
the  German  manufacturer,  but  it  would  also 
make  an  incision  into  the  breast  of  the  Amer- 
ican manufacturer.  It  would  deny  him  pro- 
tection. It  would  throw  his  products  open  to 
competition.  Instead  of  fostering  American 
industry,  therefore,  such  a  step  would  go  far 
toward  killing  it. 

You  can't  get  manufacturers  to  spend  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  dollars  in  money,  and 
years  and  years  of  time,  in  the  discovery  and 
invention  of  new  medicinal  compounds  unless 
they  are  going  to  be  properly  protected  when 
they  get  them.  This  fundamental  human  truth 
needs  no  argument  to  support  it. 


And  certainly  it  isn't  enough  protection 
merely  to  patent  the  process,  especially  with 
our  system  of  American  law.  Unlike  the  con- 
ditions in  Germany,  if  a  competing  manufac- 
turer in  America  were  to  make  a  product  by 
what  was  claimed  to  be  a  different  process,  the 
owner  of  the  patent  would  have  to  prove  that 
the  infringement  was  really  such.  How  could 
he  prove  it — ^by  sending  spies  and  detectives 
into  the  other  man's  place  to  find  out  what 
process  he  was  using?  And  would  it  be  fair 
or  equitable  to  put  such  a  burden  of  defense  on 
a  maker  when  he  is  really  entitled  to  legal  pro- 
tection for  inventing  something  of  real  benefit 
to  the  human  family? 

The  inevitable  result  would  be  one  of  two 
things,.  Either  American  manufacturers  would 
lose  all  stimulus  toward  invention,  or  else, 
having  brought  out  something  original,  they 
would  simply  keep  the  whole  proposition  secret 
and  thus  secure  permanent  protection  in  case 
no  one  discovered  what  the  product  really  was 
and  how  it  was  made.  Which  is  better  in  the 
interests  of  the  general  public — a  protection 
for  seventeen  years  during  the  life  of  a  patent, 
or  a  protection  that  would  last  indefinitely? 
If  abnormally  high  prices  are  sometimes  the 
result  of  monopoly,  do  we  want  an  end  put  to 
them  after  seventeen  years,  or  do  we  want 
them  to  last  forever? 

This  whole  proposition  is  wrong.  If  the 
Germans  come  over  here  with  a  synthetic,  and 
charge  too  stiff  a  price  for  it,  the  thing  to  do  is 
not  to  devise  some  other  way  of  making  the 
same  product  legally  and  cut  the  German's  pro- 
tection from  under  him,  but  to  go  ahead  and 
discover  some  other  product  for  the  same 
purpose. 

This  very  thing  has  been  done  since  the 
European  war  broke  out.  Because  America 
could  no  longer  obtain  certain  dyes  and  medi- 
cinal chemicals  from  abroad,  American  chem- 
ists and  American  manufacturers  have  dug 
their  teeth  into  the  problem  and  have  had  a 
considerable  measure  of  success  in  solving  it. 
During  the  next  year  or  two  we  shall  hear 
about  a  number  of  new  products  that  are  just 
as  good  as  the  foreign  articles  ever  were,  if 
not  better. 

This  is  the  only  way  that  American  industry 
along  these  lines  can  be  developed — by  in- 
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genuity  and  resourcefulness  from  the  inside. 
It  can't  be  developed  successfully  by  the  nega- 
tive process  of  injuring  the  foreigners — a 
process  that  would  injure  American  manufac- 
turers just  as  much  if  not  more,  and  would  be 
an  effective  stumbling-block  in  the  path  of 
progress. 

The  Health  Insurance  Threat. 

The  bill  providing  for  compulsory  health 
insurance,  regarding  which  several  editorials 
have  appeared  in  this  journal,  is  at  the  present 
time  pending  in  the  legislatures  of  Connecticut, 
Massachustts,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Ohio,  and  Maine.  In  addition,  four 
other  States  are  discussing  bills  providing  for 
the  appointment  of  commissions  to  study  the 
subject  of  health  insurance  and  to  report  back 
to  the  legislatures  next  winter.  These  States 
are  Colorado,  New  Jersey.  Oregon,  and  Wis- 
consin. 

Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  this  movement  is 
pretty  wide-spread.  In  some  States  the  legis- 
lative sessions  are  still  young,  anA  additional 
measures  may  be  expected  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance before  the  season  is  over.  Nothing 
but  the  most  earnest,  watchfulness  will  avail  if 
this  threat  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the 
drug  trade  is  to  be  negatived. 

Section  12  provides  that  insured  persons 
shall  be  supplied  with  all  the  necessary  medi- 
cines, surgical  supplies,  dressings,  eye-glasses, 
trusses,  crutches,  etc.,  not  to  exceed  a  cost  of 
$50  in  any  one  year.  This  is  the  section  which 
directly  affects  the  druggist.  At  the  outset  of 
the  agitation,  the  proponents  of  the  scheme 
openly  declared  that  in  all  the  larger  cities,  and 
wherever  it  was  feasible,  medicines  would  be 
supplied  in  dispensaries  organized  by  the  local 
"funds"  or  "carriers."  Later  on,  thinking 
that  this  honest  avowal  would  arouse  the  op- 
position of  druggists,  nothing  more  was  said 
about  dispensaries  and  no  reference  is  made  to 
them  in  the  bills  now  pending  in  the  different 
legislatures.  This  is  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  policy  of  keeping  out  of  the  bills  anything 
that  would  be  likely  to  provoke  attack,  thus 
rendering  it  easier  for  the  legislation  to  be 
enacted. 

But  don't  let  anybody  think  that  because 
certain  things  aren't  mentioned  in  the  bill,  they 
are  not  going  to  be  achieved  afterwards.  The 
measures  provide  that  the  whole  scheme  will 
be  supervised  by  a  State  commission  made  up 


of  three  individuals.  Among  other  things  this 
commission  has  the  power  to  frame  regulations 
for  the  enforcement  and  application  of  the  law, 
and  the  adroit  expectation  is  that  the  regula- 
tions will  contain  such  features  of  the  plan  as 
it  is  thought  wise  and  politic  to  keep  out  of  the 
law  itself.     See  the  point? 

But  suppose  the  dispensary  feature  were  not 
adopted  in  some  cities.  What  then?  There 
is  only  one  alternative.  In  Section  1  of  the 
bill  it  is  declared  that  "every  carrier  must  pro- 
vide for  its  insured  members"  certain  things, 
among  which  are  medical  and  surgical  supplies. 
How  is  the  "carrier"  to  provide  them  ?  Either 
by  means  of  a  controlled  dispensary  or  a  spe- 
cial contract  with  a  druggist  in  each  locality. 
If  a  contract  is  entered  into  with  one  druggist, 
it  takes  the  business  away  from  all  the  others, 
and  the  man  who  gets  the  contract  will  find 
that  it  isn't  worth  very  much  because  the  prices 
will  be  screwed  down  to  the  limit.  Either 
"horn  of  the  dilemma  is  therefore  unwelcome. 
Now  it  may  possibly  be  that  some  form 
of  health  insurance  is  necessary  in  the 
interests  of  the  imder-dog — the  man  who  isn't 
able  to  earn  much  in  the  way  of  wages,  and 
who  has  a  family  on  his  back.  But  the  subject 
is  a  new  one  and  it  should  receive  thorough 
and  intelligent  study  before  anything  is  at- 
tempted in  the  way  of  definite  legislation. 
Insurance  is  one  of  the  most  complicated  of  all 
subjects,  and  an  ambitious  scheme  to  protect 
every  man  earning  $1200  annually  or  less 
should  be  pondered  carefully  in  all  its  details 
before  it  is  carried  into  effect. 

This  is  precisely  the  attitude  of  the  National 
Drug  Trade  Conference  and  of  the  American 
Drug  Manufacturers'  Association.  Two  or 
three  branches  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  have  passed 
resolutions  similar  in  effect.  The  measures 
now  pending  in  the  different  States  are  half 
baked.  They  aren't  practical.  They  attempt 
too  much.  They  are  highly  imjust  and  inequit- 
able. They  would  enormously  increase  the 
public  burden  of  taxation  without  compensat- 
ing benefit  to  the  people  at  large.  They  would 
pretty  nearly  put  the  druggist  out  of  business 
if  the  public-dispensary  feature  were  to  be 
carried  into  effect.  Worst  of  all,  from  a  broad 
point  of  view,  they  would  go  far  toward 
pauperizing  the  entire  industrial  population, 
and  they  would  also  build  up  a  political 
machine  that  would  have  enormous  potentiali- 
ties of  danger.  *    /  -•  i 
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Already  the  various  branches  of  the  drug 
trade  are  opposing  the  present  group  of  bills 
and  they  should  continue  to  do  so.  The 
measures  should  be  fought  not  merely  because 
they  embody  a  great  threat  to  the  drag  busi- 
ness, but  because  they  are  against  public  policy 
in  the  broader  sense  and  because  sufficient 
study  has  not  yet  been  given  to  the  subject. 
In  the  meantime,  too,  it  is  sufficient  to  know 
that  this  movement  is  being  fostered  and 
pushed  by  a  group  of  people  who  seek  to 
feather  their  own  nests,  and  whose  pretense 
for  helping  the  poverty-stricken  masses  is  a 
mere  cloak  to  hide  their  own  selfish  designs. 

Messenger  Boys. 

In  a  recent  report  issuM  by  the  Philadelphia 
Drug  Exchange  there  appeared  this  paragraph : 
"Most  of  us  will  probably  agree  that  the 
errand-boy  has  almost  become  an  extinct 
genus.  A  few  specimens  of  his  tribe  still  sur- 
vive, but  they  are  rare.  It  surely  has  required 
much  patience,  tact  and  diplomacy  to  handle 
this  feature  of  our  business  in  such  a  way  as 
to  get  the  business  done,  and  results  secured." 

One  of  the  editors  of  the  Bulletin  was  re- 
cently seated  at  a  table  where  two  other  men — 
total  strangers — were  engaged  in  earnest  con- 
versation. That  is,  one  of  them  was ;  the  other 
played  the  role,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  patient 
listener.  The  editor  in  question  was  so  placed 
that  he  was  obliged  to  listen  also,  and  the  bur- 
den of  the  talker's  cry  was  that  he  needed  two 
messenger  boys,  that  he  had  turned  a  section 
of  heaven  and  earth  over,  and  that  he  had 
failed  absolutely  to  get  them.  He  said  that  he 
had  had  his  office  assistant  call  up  twenty-two 
places  in  the  city — employment  bureaus,  and 
so  on ;  that  he  had  advertised ;  that  he  had  sent 
men  to  the  Western  Union  offices  and  tried  to 
pull  away  some  of  the  boys  employed  there; 
that  he  himself  had  even  gone  out  onto  the 
street  and  tried  to  hire  newsboys,  and  that  he 
still  needed  two  messenger  boys.  They  were 
not  to  be  had ;  at  least  he  couldn't  find  them. 

Druggists  throughout  the  country  are  en- 
countering the  same  difficulty.  They  are  find- 
ing it  quite  impossible  to  secure  help  of  this 
class,  and  are  obliged  to  either  do  without  it  or 
to  pay  higher  wages  than  they  can  well  afford. 
In  some  cases  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
bridge  the  chasm  by  employing  girls,  but  this 
is  found  a  difficult  task,  also.  Girls  do  not  take 
very  kindly  to  this  class  of  work.     In  other 


instances,  old  men  are  being  tried;  men  far 
past  the  period  of  their  greatest  usefulness. 
But  men  of  this  age  are  found  to  be  slow  as 
well  as  rather  uncertain. 

So  the  difficulty  is  not  only  real,  but  it  is  one 
which  it  is  found  hard  to  remedy.  In  fact,  no 
real  solution  has  yet  been  advanced. 

A  Wise  Precaution. 

Out  in  western  Iowa,  we  are  told  by  Asso- 
ciated Advertising,  there  is  a  small  town  mer- 
chant who  guards  his  customers  carefully 
against  being  flooded  by  what  they  might  term 
undesirable  advertising.  This  merchant  has  a 
mailing  Hst,  and  he  frequently  supplies  copies 
of  it  to  manufacturers  who  desire  to  promote 
the  sale  of  their  goods  by  going  directly  to  the 
consumer  with  their  arguments.  This  is  a 
fairly  common  practice,  the  druggist  supplying 
the  list  of  names  and  the  manufacturer  mail- 
ing the  advertising  direct  from  his  head- 
quarters. 

The  Iowa  merchant  referred  to  takes  the 
position  that  if  he  permits  undesirable  adver- 
tising—or even  too  much  of  very  good  ad- 
vertising— to  be  showered  onto  his  patrons, 
they  will  become  so  hardened  to  it  that  nothing 
in  the  entire  mass  will  have  much  effect.  He, 
therefore,  exercises  a  great  deal  of  discretion, 
and  always  insists  on  knowing  beforehand  just 
what  it  is  in  the  way  of  advertising  that  the 
manufacturer  proposes  to  send  to  his  people. 

Unattractive  advertising  will  often  defeat 
its  own  end ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  a 
large  percentage  of  the  little  booklets  and 
leaflets  put  out  by  patent  medicine  houses  are 
printed  on  inferior  paper  and  have  a  cheap  ap- 
pearance. The  druggist  himself  would  not 
think  of  sending  out  such  material  under  his 
own  name — why  should  he  permit  others  to 
print  or  stamp  his  name  on  it  and  send  it  for 
him?  Should  he  not  rather  insist  that  only 
the  highest  grade  of  advertising  matter  shall 
go  to  those  on  whom  he  depends  for  his  busi- 
ness? By  being  very  careful  in  this  particular 
will  he  not  in  time  create  such  a  condition  that 
when  one  of  his  patrons  receives  a  booklet 
bearing  his  imprint,  that  patron  will  know  that 
it  contains  something  of  vital  importance  to 
him  and  give  it  the  attention  it  deserves? 

Druggists  should  be  particular  in  this  re- 
spect. They  should  safeguard  their^  custom- 
ers, thereby  safeguarding  them^^ly^,OOQlC 


Shall  We  All  Hang  Together  or  Shall 
We  Hang  Separately? 


By  The  Editor 


One  of  the  crying  needs  of  the  drug  trade  is 
a  better  system  and  method  for  the  handUng 
of  legislative  matters.  At  the  present  time 
there  is  a  deplorable  absence  of  harmonious 
cooperation  between  the  different  branches  of 
the  trade,  and  often  between  units  of  the  same 
branch.  Hostile  legislation  is  frequently  en- 
acted because  the  drug  trade  is  not  in  position 
to  put  up  a  united  front  in  opposition,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  desirable  legislation  often  fails 
because  a  sufficient  force  cannot  be  marshaled 
in  its  support. 

The  legislative  situation  in  pharmacy,  in- 
deed, is  in  many  respects  unfortunate.  A 
democratic  form  of  government  is  unquestion- 
ably the  best  that  has  so  far  been  worked  out 
in  the  world's  history,  but  it  has  pronounced 
disadvantages.  One  of  them  is  the  freedom 
with  which  legislative  puiaceas  are  advocated 
and  attempted.  Let  a  group  of  visionary  re- 
formers want  some  change  made  in  the  social 
structure,  and  immediately  recourse  is  had  to 
legislation.  The  result  is  that  business  men  of 
all  kinds  dread  the  opening  of  the  legislative 
season  every  year,  and  heave  a  sigh  of  relief 
when  spring  comes  and  our  lawmakers  have 
gone  back  to  their  homes  to  remain  quiescent 
for  at  least  a  few  months. 

Of  course  society  needs  legislation — wise 
and  judicious  and  effective  legislation.  But 
90  per  cent  of  all  the  legislative  proposals  are 
unwise  and  injudicious  and  would  either  be 
ineffective  or  detrimental  if  enacted  into  law. 

How  can  the  wheat  be  separated  from  the 
chaflE?  Can  we  trust  the  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  do  it?  No,  We  certainly  cannot.  No 
matter  how  honest  and  broad-minded  a  legisla- 
ture may  be,  it  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  be 
informed  on  the  thousand  and  one  details  af- 
fecting every  trade,  profession,  and  interest  in 
the  State.  In  the  case  of  a  bill  affecting  the 
drug  trade,  for  instance,  a  legislature  has  a 
right  to  look  for  guidance,  and  usually  does 
look  for  guidance,  to  the  members  of  the  trade 
itself.  Hence  the  importance  of  having  the 
trade  so  organized  that  it  has  one  voice,  and 


that  voice  so  authoritative  and  so  compelling 
that  it  will  be  listened  to  with  respect. 

For  purposes  of  legislative  offense  and  de- 
fense it  is  unfortunate  that  the  drug  trade  is 
split  into  a  number  of  divisions.  Physicians 
are  technically  of  one  class  only,  and  have  but 
one  set  of  organizations.  So  it  is  with  law- 
yers, dentists,  and  other  groups  of  professional 
people.  But  in  the  drug  trade  we  have  retail- 
ers, wholesalers,  and  manufacturers.  In  the 
national  field  each  of  these  branches  has  an 
association  of  its  own.  Not  only  that,  more- 
over, but  there  is  an  offshoot  to  the  manufac- 
turers known  as  the  Association  of  Pharma- 
ceutical Chemists,  made  up  chiefly  of  houses 
catering  to  the  phsician,  and  then  there  is  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  com- 
posed primarily  of  retailers  but  embracing  all 
other  divisions  of  the  trade  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  is  really  the  mother  organization.  Thus, 
if  we  make  no  mention  at  all  of  the  patent- 
medicine  makers  repfesented  in  the  Proprie- 
tary Association  of  America,  we  have  five  sep- 
arate and  distinct  national  associations  in  the 
drug  trade  of  the  country,  each  with  its  State 
or  local  units. 

Now  the  difficulty  is  to  get  all  of  these  sev- 
eral divisions  coordinated  in  any  legislative 
way.  It  frequently  happens  that  one  division 
will  be  fostering  a  certain  measure,  and  an- 
other division  will  be  opposing  it.  Occasion- 
ally we  find,  within  each  association,  different 
groups  of  individuals  arrayed  in  opposition  to 
one  another.  There  is  no  effective  clearing 
house  of  legislative  thought.  It  seems  to  be  a 
case  of  every  man  for  himself  and  the  legisla- 
ture catch  the  hindermost.  The  result  has  been 
the  enactment  of  half-baked  and  even  vicious 
legislation — some  of  it  very  obnoxious,  and 
very  little  of  it  representing  the  best  thought 
in  pharmacy. 

What  makes  the  question  one  of  growing 
importance  is  the  fact  that  more  and  more  leg- 
islation is  being  attempted  every  year.  This 
very  winter,  for  example,  it  has  been  stated 
that  500  measures  affecting  thrf^uff/ta-^Klk^n 
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one  way  or  another  have  been  introduced  in 
the  different  legislatures.  Think  of  it!  Some 
of  these  bills  would  do  untold  harm  to  the 
various  branches  of  the  drug  trade  if  they  were 
enacted  into  law.  Others  have  a  germ  of  good 
in  them,  mixed  up  with  some  bad,  and  it  is 
very  important  that  effective  means  be  devel- 
oped to  separate  the  oats  from  the  husks,  and 
to  protect  the  drug  trade  against  exactions  and 
impositions  which  would  prove  exceedingly 
onerous. 

There  is  one  group  of  people,  very  efficiently 
organized,  who  are  making  a  determined, 
ceaseless  and  far-reaching  attempt  to  foist  on 
the  country  legislative  enactments  of  various 
kinds.  Of  course  the  pretended  goal  is  that  of 
public  benefit,  and  incidentally  it  is  possible 
that  the  public  welfare  might  be  advanced  in 
.'  some  respects.  But  at  bottom  this  is  a  move- 
ment conceived  in  selfishness,  bred  in  ambition, 
and  having  no  other  direct  purpose  than  that  of 
securing  control  of  certain  public  agencies  for 
the  benefit  of  a  class.  The  drug  trade  is 
directly  involved,  and  if  these  people  get  what 
they  want  it  will  be  at  the  cost  of  irreparable 
damage  to  pharmacy  and  pharmacists. 

Consider,  too,  this  question  of  compulsory 
health  insurance.  It  represents  one  of  the  most 
vicious  threats  with  which  the  drug  trade  of 
the  United  States  has  ever  been  faced.  For 
the  next  ten  years  it  is  going  to  require  some 
very  earnest,  whole-hearted,  intelligent  coop- 
erative work  either  to  head  off  this  movement 
or  to  direct  it  into  wise  channels.  The  drug 
trade  cannot  afford  to  do  anything  else  but  to 
get  together  on  the  proposition  and  to  develop 
the  united  action  of  a  harmonious  and  well- 
directed  army. 

Right  now,  in  this  prohibition  age,  liquor 
legislation  is  of  paramount  interest  to  drug- 
gists. It  is  imperative  that  they  act  wisely  for 
the  protection  of  their  reputation  It  is  equally 
imperative  that  they  act  vigorously  and  author- 
itatively. They  cannot  afford  to  be  divided 
among  themselves.  They  cannot  afford  to  be 
disorganized  and  unprotected. 

The  European  war  has  taught  the  world 
two  great  lessons.  One  of  them  is  the  lesson 
of  preparedness.  The  other  is  the  lesson  that 
scattered  and  divided  forces  are  of  no  avail 
against  a  united  and  determined  enemy.  Shall 
we  not  profit  by  these  lessons  ?  This  article  is 
primarily  an  appeal  for  cooperation  between 
the  different  branches  of  the  drug  trade  for 


purposes  of  self-defense.  But  how  can  such 
cooperation  be  obtained? 

The  establishment  of  the  National  Drug 
Trade  Conference  a  number  of  years  ago 
represented  the  first  step  in  such  a  movement, 
and  it  brought  much  satisfaction  to  serious 
students  of  the  situation.  For  the  first  time 
the  five'  national  organizations  in  the  drug 
trade  were  united  in  a  common  effort — the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  the 
National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists,  the 
National  Wholesale  Druggists'  Association, 
the  American  Drug  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Association  of  Pharmaceutical 
Chemists.  Beneficent  as  the  establishment  of 
the  Conference  was,  its  success  at  the  outset 
was  somewhat  jeopardized  by  internal  jeal- 
ousies. One  group  fancied  that  another  had 
the  inside  track.  One  division  of  the  trade 
imagined  that  another  division  had  too  much 
power.  There  were  charges  and  counter- 
charges, and  at  the  very  outset  this  salutary 
movement  was  seriously  threatened  with 
defeat. 

The  Conference  represented  the  first  effort 
that  had  ever  been  made  by  the  various  divi- 
sions of  the  drug  trade  to  get  together.  They 
hadn't  been  taught  to  act  together.  They 
hadn't  learned  how  to  cooperate — how  to  sink 
their  individual  differences  for  the  benefit  of 
all.  It  was  exactly  like  the  situation  in 
America  prior  to  the  Revolutionary  war.  The 
colonies  were  all  fighting  with  and  opposing 
one  another,  and  it  was  not  until  war  with  the 
mother  country  developed  that  they  were 
welded  together  into  a  compact  unit.  Coopera- 
tion is  a  difficult  lesson  to  learn. 

But  it  must  be  learned  in  the  drug  trade  if 
we  are  to  prevent  hostile  legislation  in  the 
future  and  if  we  are  to  direct  beneficent  and 
necessary  legislation  along  the  right  lines. 

Fortunately  the  National  Drug  Trade  Con- 
ference is  doing  better  and  better  work  every 
year.  It  has  earned  the  respect  of  all  branches 
of  the  trade.  It  did  admirable  work  in  the 
framing  of  the  Harrison  act  But  for  the 
Conference,  anti-narcotic  legislation  would 
have  been  enacted  that  would  have  done  untold 
injury  to  pharmacy  and  pharmacists.  In  other 
respects  the  Conference  has  been  of  great 
service,  and  not  the  least  of  its  benefits  is  the 
primary  lesson  in  cooperation  which  it  has 
inculcated  in  the  different  branches  of  the 
trade.  C  gtzed  hyCjOOglC 
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But  while  the  Conference  has  done  admira- 
bly, it  doesn't,  at  least  as  it  is  now  organized, 
fill  the  bill  completely.  Something  larger  and 
more  effective  is  demanded.  Under  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  its  being,  the  Conference 
can't  go  iar  enough.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
understood  to  be  limited  to  a  consideration  of 
national  legislation,  and  in  the  second  place,  if 
it  undertook  to  be  a  general  clearing  house  of 
legislative  thought  and  action,  it  has  neither 
the  machinery  nor  the  money  to  serve  the 
purpose.  Perhaps  the  Conference  could  and 
should  be  amplified.  Perhaps  some  other 
machinery  should  be  developed.  It  is  difficult 
to  outline  a  definite  programme.  What  is 
perfectly  clear  is  the  existence  of  the  disease. 
It  is  not  so  easy  to  provide  the  remedy.  This 
article  will  serve  its  purpose  if  it  starts  people 
to  thinking,  and  if  it  sets  in  motion  something 
which  will  ultimately  solve  the  problem. 

The  drug  trade  is  constantly  menaced  by 
opposing  interests  from  the  outside.  It  can 
afford  to  ignore  internal  dissensions.  There 
is  rar'ely  any  essential  difference  between  the 
interests  of  the  retailer  and  those  of  the  jobber, 
or  between  the  interests  of  the  jobber  and  those 
of  the  manufacturer.  They  are  all  sitting  in 
the  same  boat,  and  if  the  boat  capsizes  they  will 
all  be  drowned.  They  must  act  together  and 
they  must  develop  some  effective  means  of 
doing  so. 

Occasionally,  it  is  true,  it  may  be  impossible 
to  reconcile  differences  of  opinion  in  the  trade, 
but  in  rare  cases  of  this  kind  the  associations 
can  act  separately.  This  affords  no  reason 
why  they  cannot  act  together  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  instances  where  united  opinion  and 
action  are  easily  attainable. 

This  ought  to  be  established  as  a  funda- 
mental principle— that  every  piece  of  legisla- 
tion affecting  pharmacy  should  be  unitedly 
opposed  unless  and  until  it  has  been  approved 
by  the  organized  voice  of  the  trade,  and  every 


measure  should  be  heartily  supported  after  it 
has  received  official  sanction.  Some  organiza- 
tion or  some  means  should  be  created  for  the 
precise  purpose  of  giving  sanction — for  pass- 
ing on  every  single  bill  affecting  the  druggist — 
for  pulling  the  fangs  from  vicious  measures — 
for  ironing  out  differences  in  the  drug  trade 
itself — for  working  up  measures  that  are  need- 
ful and  beneficent 

More  than  that,  both  State-  and  national 
legislation  should  be  considered.  Any  clearing 
house  which  considers  Federal  measures  alone 
will  fail  to  meet  the  issue.  It  is  even  more 
important  to  handle  properly  the  chaotic  mass 
of  legislative  measures  which  appear  every 
year  in  the  different  States.  And  the  machinery 
that  is  to  be  developed  must  be  comprehensive. 
When  a  vicious  bill  appears  out  in  Utah,  or 
down  in  Florida,  or  over  in  Maine,  there  must 
emanate  from  some  central  source  authoritative 
appeals  to  the  druggists  in  the  State  to  get 
busy.  Telegrams,  letters  and  literature  must 
be  used,  and  the  drug  trade,  in  short,  must  be 
prepared  to  defend  and  advance  its  interests  in 
the  most  effective  manner  possible. 

At  the  present  time  the  retailers,  in  a  certain 
disjointed  and  unorganized  manner,  are  at- 
tempting to  look  after  their  own  welfare ;  the 
wholesalers  are  likewise  endeavoring  to  protect 
themselves;  the  manufacturers  are  following 
the  same  course,  but  there  is  entirely  lacking 
anything  like  concerted  action.  The  drug 
trade  is  in  a  condition  of  impreparedness.  In 
the  meantime  the  legislative  wave  is  advancing 
instead  of  receding.  Students  of  the  situation 
know  that  the  next  ten  years  will  see  an  enor- 
mous number  of  legislative  measures  presented 
for  consideration,  and  it  is  imperative  that  the 
drug  trade  get  together  and  stay  together  if 
serious  and  permanent  injury  is  to  be  avoided. 

As  Benjamin  Franklin  said  on  a  certain  his- 
toric occasion,  "If  we  don't  hang  together, 
we  shall  all  hang  separately," 
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An  opportunity  to  get  back— when  the  butcher  brings  in  a  prescriptioi(]^ qqq  [p 
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The  picture  in  the  middle  and  the  one  in  the  lower  left  comer  were  supplied  by  L.  Pattra,  Mwlunaf  ^^f^ml/Uie 
others  bj  Dr.  George  F.  Stine«,  pharmadst,  Conneaat,  Ohio.     "        >  ^ 
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The  Illinois  Board  of  Pharmacy 

Lett  to  right,  they  sre  :   Thomas  D.  Gregg,  Harrisburg ;    F.  T.  Provost,  Chicago ;    Leo  L.  Mrazek.  Chicago ; 
Wm.  J.  Clancy,  Vice-preaideut,  La  Salle ;  and  Pratilc  J.  Butler,  President,  PoDtiac. 


At  the  Annual  Banquet 

The  Sales  and  Executive  forces  of  the  Westem  Wholesale  Drug  Company,  Los  Angeles,  California.     L.  D.  Sale  wai 
toaatmaster,  and  responses  were  made  by  L.  Schifi,  J.  E.  Sullivan,  A.  T.  Johnson,  A.  V.  Nelaou,  and  N.  E.  Wsltbal. 
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Nearly  Forty  Years 

The  Saodeliti  store,  OHkland.  California.    This  pharmacy,  with  ita  preaent  equipment,  woa  opened  for  bnsineas  Janowy 
22, 1S7S,  and  Mr.  Saudelin,  the  proprietor,  has  put  in  an  average  of  12  hours  a  day  doring  the  39  yeus  since  the  opening. 


A  Drive  on  Sponges 

This  photognph  shows  one  of  the  two  J.  G.  Godding  stores,  Boaton,  Mass.— the  Dartmoutb  Street  store.  A  ^P**^  ^flort 
is  being  put  back  of  sponges,  the  windows  being  filled  with  them.   Mr.  Godding  is  an  ex-president  of  tb^  A.  Ph.  A.. 
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The  Illinois  Board  of  Pharmacy 

Left  to  right,  tbe;  are :  Thomas  D.  Gregg,  HarrUburg ;    F.  T.  Provost,  Chicago ;   Leo  L.  Mrazek,  Chicago ; 
Wm.  J.  Clancy,  VJce-preaident,  La  Salle ;  and  Prank  J.  Butter,  President,  Pontiac. 


At  the  Annual  Banquet 

The  Sales  and  Executive  forces  of  the  Weatem  Wholeiale  Dnig  Company,  Loe  Angeles,  CaJifomia.     L.  D.  Sale  waa 
toastmaster,  and  responses  were  made  bj  L.  SchiS,  J.  E.  SnllJvan,  A.  T.  Johnaon,  A.  V.  Nelson,  and  N.  B.  Walthal. 
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Nearly  Forty  Years 

The  Sandelin  store,  Oakland,  Califoroia.    This  pharmac;,  with  ita  present  equipment,  was  opened  for  bosineas  Jatiaarj 
22, 1878,  and  Mr.  Sandelin,  the  proprietor,  haa put  in  an  averageof  12  honrsaday  during  the 39  jears since  the  opening. 


A  Drive  on  Sponges 

Thispbotographshowsoneof  the  twoJ.G.  Godding  stores,  Boston,  Mass. — the  Dartmouth  Street  store.    A  special  effort 
is  being  putback  of  sponges,  the  windows  being  filled  with  them.    Mr.  Godding  is  an  ex-president  of  the  A,  Ph.  A. 


My  First  Year  in  Business 

Tkis  is  one  of  our  Contest  tofiics,  and  from  the  papers  received  our  judges  hove 
awarded  the  prizes  to  the  three  articles  which  follow.  It  is  highly  Probable  that 
another  group  of  papers  will  be  published  under  this  same  head  later  in  the  season. 


A  Fateful  Season.* 

Bv  W.  S.  Van  Allen. 

Of  course  my  ambition  was  to  own  my  own 
store;  so  when  Miss  Opportunity  presented 
herself  I  grabbed  her  around  the  waist  and  we 
got  busy  trying  out  a  few  new  steps. 

The  location  was  the  western  suburb  of  the 
town  I  was  working  in;  I  had  looked  the 
ground  over  and  had  thought  and  studied.  My 
wife  (I  had  one,  in  spite  of  the  flirtation  re- 
ferred to  above) — my  wife  and  I  had  decided 
we  would  start. 

//  we  could  get  the  money. 

I  went  to  Friend  Banker  and  explained  the 
proposition  to  him.  He  had  had  two  years  in 
which  to  look  me  over,  and  it  strikes  me  that 
he  had  been  using  his  eyes  to  good  advantage, 
for  he  let  me  have  $500.  His  security  was 
my  bare  note,  which  was  worth  nothing  so  far 
as  tangible  backing  was  concerned — unless  I 
had  died.  Then  he  would  have  got  his  money 
back  out  of  my  life  insurance.  Friend  Banker 
had  nerve. 

After  I  made  the  start  I  told  some  of  my 
acquaintances  of  the  venture,  and  I  suspect  it 
was  just  as  well  I  waited  until  too  late  to  back 
out,  for  I  didn't  get  a  single  word  of  encour- 
agement. Every  one  said  I  wouldn't  make  it 
go.  Most  of  them  said  I  should  have  started 
on  Main  Street. 

A  measly  five  hundred  would  have  looked 
nice  on  Main  Street,  wouldn't  it? 

I  made  that  money  go  about  as  far  as  any 
hal f-a-thousand  ever  thought  of  going.  I 
bought  a  small  fountain,  on  time,  a  second- 
hand S-fout  sh<)w-case.  and  had  a  prescription 
case  made  at  the  mill.  That  was  about  the 
extent  of  my  fixtures — except  shelving,  of 
course;  and  most  of  that  was  already  in  the 
building. 

I  bought  my  stock  very  carefully ;  that. 
doubtless,  needn't  be  said.  No  dozen  lots,  no 
barrels  of  sulphur,  or  anything  like  that ;  and 
when  the  goods  came  I  was  rfeady  to  put  them 
on  the  shelves. 

The  neighbors  were  very  curious  and  seemed 


*This  paprr  won  the  first  prize,  $15, 


anxious  for  the  New  Drug  Store  to  open  up. 
One  man  came  in  the  day  I  unpacked  my  first 
box  and  bought  a  bottle  of  Chamberlain's 
Liniment.  I  put  Chamberlain's  Liniment  on 
the  want-list  at  once.  That  was  my  first  cus- 
tomer, and  I  still  have  him,  together  with  five 
of  his  sons. 

After  I  got  settled  I  had  an  opening.  I 
didn't  have  much  to  give  away,  but  the  band 
donated  its  services  and  everybody  seemed  to 
have  a  good  time.  The  room  was  so  small 
that  most  of  the  crowd  was  out  on  the  side- 
walk. 

The  first  month  I  sold  $131.99  worth  of 
merchandise.  I  was  very  much  disappointed 
that  I  didn't  get  the  extra  cent,  so  as  to  bring 
things  out  even.  I  kept  my  sales  on  a  5-cent 
tablet,  with  the  cost  and  selling  price  of  each 
article,  so  at  night  I  knew  about  where  I  stood. 
There  were  times  when  I  was  hard  pressed  to 
supply  my  customers'  wants.  I  have  been 
known  to  sell  the  spices  out  of  my  wife's  supply 
in  the  kitchen.    We  lived  up-stairs. 

The  sales  were  all  small,  and  after  several 
weeks  of  business  I  hadn't  yet  put  over  a  trans- 
action that  aggregated  a  dollar.  Finally  Dame 
Fortune  smiled  and  the  big  sale  was  made.  I 
could  hardly  wait  for  the  customer  to  leave  the 
store,  so  I  could  tell  my  wife  about  it! 

That  dollar  sale  and  the  Chamberlain's  Lini- 
ment sale  were  the  high  lights  of  my  first  year 
in  business. 

I  gradually  increased  my  stock,  a  few  items 
each  week,  and  thereby  got  rid  of  the  empty 
boxes  arjd  cartons  on  my  shelves.  A  laundry 
agency  was  added ;  then  a  dry  cleaning  agency. 

I  had  a  nice  ice-cream  and  soda  business  that 
summer,  and  after  about  four  or  five  months 
I  saw  that  everything  was  going  to  come  out 
all  right. 

I  want  to  say  that  nothing  but  money  talked 
in  that  store.  Everybody  paid  cash.  I  figured 
that  the  other  fellow  could  do  without  drugs  a 
great  deal  easier  than  I  could  without  meals ; 
and  that  pay-as-you-enter  rule,  enforced 
throughout  my  first  year,  has  given  me  the 
nerve  to  say  "No"  with  a  smile  a  good  many 
times  since.      1  can  count  my  losses  from  bad 
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accounts  under  one  hundred  dollars  in  the 
thirteen  years  I  have  been  in  business. 

I  always  had  a  horror  of  debt  and  my  obliga- 
tion to  my  friend,  the  banker,  worried  me  a 
great  deal.  Just  as  soon  as  I  had  $50  to  spare 
I  paid  it  on  the  note,  and  I  kept  up  that  whit- 
tling process  until,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year, 
the  five  hundred  handicap  was  pretty  well  gone. 

Possibly  I  should  have  put  all  the  money  I 
took  in  into  more  stock,  but  I  didn't  look  at  it 
that  way  then.  I  figured  that  I  had  to  build 
up  a  credit.     Besides,  I  could  sleep  better. 

My  wife  helped  me  in  the  store,  and  we  cer- 
tainly knew  we  were  working.  When  I  look 
back  now  I  wonder  how  we  did  it.  But  we 
had  a  lot  of  enjoyment  out  of  the  game.  We 
were  happy,  struggling  side  by  side  to  get 
ahead.  And  we  made  it  I  There's  a  whole 
lot,  a  world  of  satisfaction  in  that.  I  don't 
regret  our  first  year  in  business.  It  was  the 
best  year  of  my  life. 

An  Ex-Mail  Clerk's  Experience.* 

By  F.  D.  Eby, 

"If  you  don't  like  your  job,  why  don't  you 
cjuit?"  That  is  a  very  popular  and  pertinent 
remark  in  Uncle  Sam's  Railway  Mail  Service. 

I  had  been  in  a  drug  store  before  becoming  a 
mail  clerk,  and  had  worked  in  one  part  of  my 
lay-offs;  so  I  finally  decided  to  follow  the 
advice  contained  in  the  pat  saying  and  quit  my 
job,  notwithstanding  that  I  had  been  in  the 
"Service"  several  years,  had  what  is  known  as 
a  "preferred"  run,  and  was  next  in  line  for 
promotion. 

It  may  interest  a  druggist  to  know  what  a 
railway  mail  clerk  is  up  against.  I  went  to 
work  in  Chicago  at  6.30  a.m.,  boarding  the  car 
which  was  backed  in  from  the  yards  for  us. 
We  left  Chicago  at  9.15  on  the  Rock  Island's 
"Rocky  Mountain  Limited."  I  opened  and 
"threw"  all  pouches  (we  took  on  thirty-six  at 
Englewood  alone),  "worked"  Illinois  letters, 
despatched  and  caught  pouches  at  every  sta- 
tion, and  "locked  out"  all  pouches.  In  Iowa 
I  worked  all  Nebraska  and  "No.  .'I"  letters, 
such  as  those  for  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Cali- 
fornia, etc.  Somewhere  out  in  Iowa  I  cooked 
supper  for  the  crew — three  of  us.    I  was  busy ! 

Wc  arrived  in  Omaha  at  10.40  p.m.,  when 
on  time.  In  the  winter  it  was  always  2  or  -1 
A.M.;  once  7  a.m.  At  best  I  worked  sixteen 
hours  on  a   fast  moving  train,   standing  and 
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resisting  the  swaying  motion.  While  the  Rock 
Island  has  been  reorganized,  clerks  on  the 
Burlington  and  on  the  Northwestern  are  doing 
practically  the  same  thing  to-day.  Qerks  on 
the  New  York  Central  lines,  when  I  was  there, 
were  compelled  to  work  in  the  depot  after 
arriving  in  Chicago,  if  they  had  not  finished 
their  distribution.  To  reward  them  Uncle  Sam 
does  not  pick  his  postmasters  from  their  ranks, 
preferring  to  give  those  good  jobs  to  inexperi- 
enced, incompetent  politicians. 

I  went  away  to  school,  passed  the  Iowa 
Board,  in  due  time,  and  two  weeks  later  passed 
the  Illinois  Board.  Then  I  went  to  a  certain 
Chicago  wholesale  house  and  interviewed  a 
little  fat  man  whom  many  of  you  probably 
know  from  a  similar  experience.  He  treated 
me  very  nicely.  Yes,  he  knew  of  a  place.  I 
went  and  got  the  job. 

I  went  to  work  at  6.30  a.m.  and  worked  till 
9.30  P.M.  I  did  all  the  porter  work.  Like  all 
other  stores  near  Chicago,  we  handled  the  daily 
papers.  I  would  stay  up  in  front  till  the  rush 
was  over  and  then  go  back  to  do  other  work, 
frequently  being  interrupted  to  go  up  and  sell 
a  penny  paper.  The  boss  would  be  busy — 
entertaining  a  traveling  man,  possibly.  He 
was  a  good  boss,  though,  and  worked  hard. 
He  said  each  of  us  ought  to  have  a  pair  of 
roller  skates  so  we  could  get  around  faster. 

He  was  a  splendid  mixer  and  was  patronized 
by  a  very  rich  class  of  people,  whose  businesses 
were  in  Chicago ;  our  store  was  just  across  the 
street  from  the  depot,  and  they  waited  there 
until  the  train  was  coming.  Than  these  men 
there  were  no  smarter  anywhere.  My  boss 
had  lived  in  the  neighborhood  all  his  life;  they 
all  knew  him  and  called  him  by  his  first  name. 
They  loved  to  josh  him,  and  he  certainly 
always  had  a  "come-back."  That  is  what 
made  it  interesting  to  them. 

Very  often  the  morning  papers  would  con- 
tain articles  about  something  that  had  hap- 
pened in  Chicago — some  prominent  man  in 
trouble,  possibly.  This  would  all  be  discussed 
and  the  "inside  dope,"  that  the  papers  hadn't 
given,  brought  out.  These  men  knetv,  and  the 
discussions  were  extremely  interesting.  "Gos- 
sipy," but  interesting! 

I  don't  know  about  other  clerks,  but  I 
always  enjoyed  waiting  on  prominent  people. 
I  was  never  treated  with  more  consideration 
anywhere. 

However,  I  decided  that  lSftJdiP§tt^to 
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work  in  Chicago,  and  I  secured  a"  place  in  a 
big  down-town  store.  Eighteen  of  us  sold 
nothing  but  patent  medicines.  Here  is  where 
I  learned  the  meaning  of  "spiff."  Most  of 
you,  no  doubt,  have  heard  the  story  of  the 
Chicago  department  store  that  advertised,  a 
sale  of  a  certain  well-known  proprietary  rem- 
edy, starting  the  sale  with  one  bottle  of  this 
remedy  on  the  shelf,  the  clerk  who  sold  that 
one  to  be  fired !  • 

We  all  received  a  percentage  on  "spiff 
goods."  When  business  was  good  we  would 
each  wait  on  about  one  hundred  customers  a 
day. 

I  soon  decided  that  I  had  all  the  Chicago 
experience  that  I  needed.  I  left  there  and 
went  to  Iowa,  where  t  learned  of  a  small  store 
in  a  little  city  of  25,000.  I  closed  the  deal  to 
buy  it  for  $3500.  I  had  thirteen  hundred,  and 
borrowed  the  balance. 

The  man  from  whom  I  purchased  the  place 
thought  he  had  consumption  and  went  to 
California. 

In  this  store  the  doctors  would  telephone 
their  prescriptions  and  I  would  send  the  boy 
out  with  the  medicine.  I  soon  could  recognize 
their  voices,  as  they  expected  me  to  do. 

As  our  sales,  at  first,  only  ran  about  $15.00 
a  day,  we  had  to  "watch  the  comers."  I  had  a 
good  boy,  and  in  the  afternoon  he  would  can- 
vass in  the  neighborhood. 

It  was  pretty  lonesome  for  me  there.  In 
about  six  months,  the  man  from  whom  I  had 
bought  the  store,  his  health  much  improved, 
returned,  and  I  sold  the  store  back  to  him. 
They  were  a  pleased  family  to  have  it  hack, 
and  I  made  good  money  on  the  deal. 

I  returned  to  Chicago,  just  one  year  after 
having  taken  my  examination.  It  had  been  a 
period  of  varied  experiences,  and  it  had  been 
my  first  year  as  a  business  man.  True,  not  all 
of  it  had  been  spent  in  business  for  myself; 
nevertheless  it  had  been  my  first  year  in  busi- 
ness. 

I  have  never  been  sorry  that  I  quit  the  R.  M. 
S.  My  salary  had  been  $1300— but  what  of 
that?  There's  nothing  in  it.  I  didn't  like 
the  mail  service.     I  do  like  the  drug  business. 

My  six  months'  experience  in  a  store  of  my 
own  has  convinced  me  that  any  young  phar- 
macist who  is  willing  to  go  to  a  small  town  and 
play  the  game  away  from  the  "great  white 
lights"  can  make  money.  My  year's  experi- 
ence has  left  me  contented  with  my  lot. 


In  a  Predece§aor'i  Footprints.* 

By  F.  H.  Heuucb. 

When  the  young  pharmacist  has  advanced 
to  the  point  where  he  wants  to  enter  business 
for  himself  there  are  two  ways  open  to  him. 
One  is  to  select  a  location  and  start  an  entirely 
new  enterprise,  the  other — and  easier — is  to 
buy  somebody's  store  already  established  and 
enjoying  a  certain  amount  of  trade. 

It  may  not  be  so  easy  to  find  somebody  with 
a  good  business  who  is  willing  to  sell.  It  is 
sometimes  the  lack  of  patronage  that  drives  a 
man  to  try  to  dispose  of  his  store,  and  that  is 
why  a  young  fellow  must  be  very  careful,  so 
that  he  doesn't  fall  from  the  frying-pan  into 
the  fire. 

I  was  workipg  in  a  store  that  had  been  estab- 
lished for  about  18  years  in  a  town  of  4000 
people,  and  we  were  doing  a  good  business. 
There  were  two  other  stores  in  the  same  town, 
but  one  was  just  ready  to  close  its  dpors. 
However,  this  fact  did  not  interest  me  very 
much,  as  at  that  time  I  had  no  thought  of  be- 
coming proprietor.  I  was  lifting  my  salary 
right  along,  and  that  was  the  limit  of  my 
economical  strength. 

Therefore  it  was  very  much  to  my  surprise 
when  the  boss  one  day  %old  me  that  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  trj"  his  luck  in  another 
climate,  and  that  I  was  to  have  the  first  chance 
to  buy  him  out,  if  I  could  raise  the  necessary 
mazuma.  I  set  out  at  once  to  try  to  persuade 
some  better-situated  acquaintances  to  advance 
the  required  capital,  but  the  proposition  likely 
did  not  look  very  good  to  them,  for  I  had  no 
success. 

In  the  eleventh  hour,  however,  there  ap- 
peared on  the  scene  a  man  who  had  been  out  of 
town  for  some  time,  and  who  wanted  to  find 
a  new  occupation.  He  was  willing  to  take  a 
chance  on  the  store  with  me  at  the  helm,  he 
said.  He  was  not  a  druggist  himself,  but 
wanted  to  act  as  clerk. 

The  bargain  was  made.  A  partnership  was 
formed,  and  I  was  taken  in,  giving  my  notes 
for  half  the  purchase  price.  The  notes  were 
to  be  paid  from  the  equally  divided  earnings 
of  the  store,  and  my  name  was  to  make  up  the 
latter  half  of  the  firm  name. 

When  all  formalities  were  completed,  I 
began  my  first  year  in  business.  As  if  by  magic 
I  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  proprietor! 
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To  tell  the  truth,  I  was  not  prepared  to 
shoulder  such  a  burden  of  duties  all  at  once, 
but,  as  the  Germans  say,  "Man  muss  sich  tiicht 
verUueffen  lassen."  So  I  took  on  an  air  as  if 
it  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  for 
me  to  be  the  manager  of  a  drug  store,  and  my 
partner,  too,  tried  to  hide  his  ignorance  of 
drug  matters — all  the  time  depending  on  me 
for  information  imparted  behind  the  prescrip- 
tion counter.  For  obvious  reasons  we  tried 
to  make  the  abrupt  change  as  little  spectacular 
as  possible. 

Previously  I  had  enjoyed  the  doctors'  con- 
fidence as  a  pharmacist,  and  my  first  aim  was 
to  earn  their  continued  patronage,  for  I  real- 
ized that  the  prescription  business  is  the  real 
foundation  of  a  drug  store  and  that  the  public 
generally  follows  the  doctors  in  regard  to  this 
matter.  Their  habit  of  coming  into  the  store 
seemed  so  strong  that  I  did  not  have  to  make 
any  offers  of  percentage  on  prescription  busi- 
ness from  them,  or  use  other  expensive  baits 
to  keep  them  giving  us  business.  One  doctor, 
who  used  to  take  a  drink  of  whisky  and  a 
ten-cent  cigar  on  each  of  his  prescriptions, 
shunned  us  entirely  after  a  visit  or  two,  as  we 
enforced  the  iron-clad  rule  of  our  predecessor 
not  to  serve  drinks  to  anybody.  Then  there 
was  an  old  dispensing  physician  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  getting  all  his  drugs  at  cost  from 
our  store — and  probably  thought  this  was  a 
great  boon  to  us.  One  of  the  fluid  extracts 
that  he  used  a  great  deal  of  jumped  in  price 
quite  a  little,  and  one  day,  when  I  tried  to 
make  him  pay  the  increase  he  became  so  ex- 
cited that  he  left  the  store  and  went  to  our 
c(Mnpetitor,  never  to  return.  Wc  did  not  lose 
much ;  in  fact,  I  was  somewhat  relieved,  for 
many  times  he  had  made  me  leave  customers 
to  go  behind  the  prescription  case  and  wait  on 
him.  I  think  the  other  doctors  were  equally 
pleased.  None  oi  them  were  on  good  terms 
with  the  old  fellow. 

Being  well  satisfied  with  the  physicians'  atti- 
tude toward  the  new  firm,  our  next  concern 
was  to  retain  all  old  customers  and  to  make  as 
many  new  ones  as  possible.  I  was  not,  at  that 
time,  much  of  a  man  "to  talk  to  people,"  so  I 
let  my  partner  do  much  of  that.  I  don't  think 
many  of  the  old  customers  left  us,  and  the  fact 
that  the  third  store  was  closing  out  brought  us 
quite  a  few  of  their  patrons.    Taking  it  all  in 


all,  our  business  not  only  kept  up  with  the  pace 
of  our  predecessor,  but  increased  quite  a  little 
through  the  year. 

We  were  highly  pleased  with  the  way  things 
were  going,  and  always  managed  to  keep  busy. 
There  was  no  time  to  think  of  making  any 
changes.  Everything  was  running  in  the  same 
old  tracks  as  before.  Traveling  men  kept 
cftuing,  and  after  a  few  months  they  had  all 
'^id  us  one  or  more  visits.  I  gave  our  busi- 
ness to  the  same  wholesale  houses  that  had 
been  selling  to  the  store  before,  and  as  they  all 
were  anxious  to  please  the  new  firm  and  earn 
continued  patronage,  we  received  excellent 
service.  Not  very  many  new  or  doubtful 
propositions  were  introduced  to  us,  so  I  can 
truthfully  say  that  in  my  first  year  I  never 
was  stung  or  tempted  to  buy  a  patch  of  blue 
sky.  Those  things  happened  later,  but  do  not 
belong  here. 

Looking  over  the  stock  we  found  that  our 
predecessor  had  been  investing  heavily  in  a  few 
patents  of  dubious  selling  quality,  and  we  pro- 
ceeded to  write  the  manufacturers,  asking 
them  to  take  them  back  or  exchange  them.  In 
case  we  could  get  no  recourse,  we  simply  took 
the  goods  off  the  shelves  and  stored  them 
away,  charging  them  to  the  loss  and  profit 
account.  In  this  way  our  display  of  patents 
took  on  a  much  neater  and  cleaner  aspect. 

The  former  proprietor  had  also  gone  very 
strong  into  manufacturing  under  his  own 
label,  and  quite  a  stock  of  cartons  was  left  at 
the  time  of  the  transfer.  Some  of  the  articles 
had  great  merit  and  a  ready  sale,  while  others 
never  attained  any  popularity.  The  latter 
group  we  simply  discarded;  we  did  not  think  it 
paid  to  spend  money  on  them.  About  half  a 
dozen  of  the  best  sellers  we  continued  manu- 
facturing and  pushing,  and  they  enjoy  a  good 
sale  up  to  this  date,  though  we  have  added  two 
agencies  to  our  stock. 

The  above  comprise  the  most  important 
features  in  the  first  year  of  my  business  career, 
and  I  can  say  that  I  enjoyed  the  experience 
immensely,  both  for  the  novelty  of  it  and  for 
the  teachings  it  brought  me.  I  am  still,  after 
ten  years,  in  the  same  location,  doing  business 
on  identically  the  same  principles  and  policies 
as  those  formiJated  during  my  first  year  as 
proprietor. 
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*  Own-make"  Toilet  Creams 

By  Hugh  C.  Muldoon,  Ph.G.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Paper  Number  3 


Toilet  creams  have  been  employed  for  many 
centuries  by  members  of  the  fair  sex,  with  the 
entirely  laudable  desire  of  obtaining  or  pre- 
serving personal  beauty.  Though  the  value 
of  such  preparations  has  at  times  been  over- 
rated, their  popularity  has  steadily  increased 
imtil  at  the  present  time  many  people  consider 
them  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  the  toilet. 

They  are  valuable  emollient,  protective  and 
cleansing  agents,  and  their  use  is  to  be  encour- 
aged because  of  the  real  merit  they  possess. 

However,  it  is  rather  remarkable  that  the 
demand  has  not  been  greatly  injured  by  the 
extravagant  and  wholly  unwarranted  claims 
of  some  unscrupulous  manufacturers.  The 
advertising  of  such  firms  contains  greatly 
exaggerated  statements,  and  though  they 
demand  an  extremely  high  price  for  their 
products,  their  claims  of  superior  worth  can- 
not be  substantiated.  Furthermore,  in  some 
cases,  the  preparations  have  proved  to  be 
really  dangerous. 

The  idea  must  be  discarded  that  the  large 
manufacturer  can  make  a  better  cream  than 
can  the  retail  pharmacist.  A  high  price  is  not 
necessarily  an  indication  of  superior  quality. 
The  fact  that  the  manufacturer  must  get  a 
higher  price  for  his  article  is  a  point  in  favor 
of  the  pharmacist,  rather  than  against  him. 


These  high  prices  are  out  of  proportion  to  real 
worth,  and  are  caused  by  elaborate  packages, 
country-wide  advertising,  and  large  overhead 
expense,  or  to  other  causes  which  do  not  in- 
crease the  intrinsic  value  of  the  preparation. 

All  of  the  numerous  creams  on  the  market 
may  be  grouped  into  three  general  classes, 
according  to  the  ingredients  which  they  con- 
tain; First,  the  true  cold  creams,  exemplified 
by  Unguentum  Aquae  Rosae,  U.  S.  P. ;  second, 
the  greaseless,  or  vanishing  creams ;  and  third, 
the  casein,  or  rolling  creams. 

BEST   FOR  GENERAL  USE. 

Creams  of  the  first  class  have  been  known 
for  the  longest  period,  and  are  the  best  kind 
for  general  use;  but  creani^  of  each  of  the 
other  classes  have  their  own  particular  uses 
and  advantages. 

True  cold  creams  are  mixtures  of  oil  or  fat 
with  water,  and  are  essentially  emulsions. 
The  basic  preparations  differ  but  little  in  their 
composition,  but  they  may  be  modified  in  vari- 
ous ways  to  produce  creams  which  to  the 
uninformed  seem  to  be  very  different  from 
each  other. 

Vegetable,  animal  or  mineral  oils,  or  various 
mixtures  of  these,  may  be  used,  and  perfume 
oils  and  other  substances  may  be  add^ta^ip 
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base  to  produce  certain  desired  effects.  Lard, 
tallow,  suet,  wax,  spermaceti,  and  lanolin—^ 
these  are  used  from  the  animal  kingdom;  and 
petrolatum,  liquid  petrolatum,  and  paraffin, 
from  the  mineral  kingdom. 

There  is  rather  a  wide  range  of  fixed  oils  of 
vegetable  origin  that  may  be  employed,  and 
among  them  we  find  the  oils  of  almond,  olive, 
cottonseed,  peanut,  castor,  sesame,  peach  ker- 
nel, cocoanut,  and  theobroma.  "Crisco"  has 
been  experimented  with  in  the  manufacture  of 
cold  creams  and  satisfactory  results  have  been 
obtained.  A  pure  white  cream  of  the  requisite 
degree  of  smoothness  is  produced,  and  it  is 
expected  that  it  will  prove  to  have  excellent 
keeping  qualities. 

With  the  exception  of  lanolin,  the  softer 
fats  from  the  animal  kingdom  are  seldom 
used,  as  the  creams  made  with  them  are  prone 
to  become  rancid  upon  standing.  The  pres- 
ence of  a  small  amount  of  alkali  lessens  this 
tendency,  however. 

The  vegetable  oil  creams  do  not  have  as 
good  keeping  qualities  as  have  those  made 
with  a  mineral  oil,  but  they  are  more  readily 
absorbed  by  the  skin. 

AS  GOOD  AS  CAN  BE  MADE. 

We  shall  give  no  special  formula  for  a  vege- 
table oil  cream,  as  the  official  cold  cream  is  as 
good  a  product  as  can  be  made.  The  direc- 
tions given  for  its  manufacture  should  be  very 
carefully  carried  out  and  especial  pains  should 
be  taken  not  to  heat  the  wax,  spermaceti,  and 
oil  to  too  high  a  temperature,  and  to  have  the 
aqueous  solution  at  approximately  the  same 
temperature  as  the  melted  fats  at  the  time  they 
are  mixed.  The  oils  used  must  be  free  from 
rancidity  and  as  light  colored  as  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  them. 

A  large  enameled  vessel  with  a  rounded 
bottom  is  excellent  to  use  for  work  of  this 
kind,  and  a  water  bath  may  be  improvised  by 
setting  it  in  a  larger  vessel  of  water.  In  order 
to  produce  a  uniform  product  the  cream  must 
be  stirred  constantly  and  vigorously  as  it  cools. 
The  stirring  may  be  done  with  a  pestle  or 
wooden  ladle,  and  excellent  results  are  ob- 
tained by  using  a  Dover  egg-beater  of  large 
size.  The  use  of  an  ice-cream  freezer  has 
also  been  suggested,  and  this  would  seem  to  be 
practicable. 

The  cream  may  be  kept -at  any  desired  tem- 
perature by  regulating  the  temperature  of  the 
water  in  the  outer  jacket. 


The  finished  cream  is  poured  into  the  jars 
while  it  is  still  in  a  semi-liquid  condition,  and 
allowed  to  cool  undisturbed.  The  jar  should 
not  be  filled  so  full  that  the  cream  comes  in 
contact  with  the  stopper  or  cap,  and  the  sur- 
face should  present  a  smooth  and  glossy  ap- 
pearance. If  destroyed,  this  glaze  and  smooth- 
ness may  be  restored  by  holding  near  a  Bunsen 
flame  or  other  source  of  heat. 

CHANGES  SUGGESTED. 

To  modify  the  official  formula,  any  of  the 
cheaper  vegetable  oils,  especially  cottonseed, 
may  be  used  to  replace  the  almond  oil,  and  if 
perfume  is  to  be  added,  the  use  of  rose  water 
is  an  unnecessary  expense.  Benzaldehyde  or 
oil  of  bitter  almond  may  be  used  to  impart  an 
almond  odor,  and  the  product  may  be  featured 
as  an  almond  cream. 

Cucumber  juice,  made  by  macerating  sliced 
unpeeled  cucumbers  in  warm  water,  and  then 
expressing  and  straining,  may  be  used  in  place 
of  a  part  or  all  of  the  water.  This  gives  the 
well-known  cucumber  cream,  for  which  certain 
special  virtues  are  claimed.  It  does  not  keep 
well,  however. 

Another  desirable  modification  is  to  use  a 
portion  of  yellow  wax  in  place  of  an  equal 
amount  of  the  white  wax.  This  will  change 
the  appearance  of  the  finished  product  by  giv- 
ing it  a  light  cream  color,  and  the  keeping 
qualities  may  be  improved. 

This  change  of  color  makes  the  cream  dis- 
tinctively your  product,  and  supplies  a  good 
talking  point. 

An  attractive  and  delicate  perfume  should 
be  employed.  Next  to  the  appearance  of  the 
cream  and  its  package,  this  is  the  most  im- 
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portant  factor;  one  that  is  almost  invariably  if  the  idea  is  once  firmly  fixed  in  the  cus- 

taken  into  consideration  by  the  prospeciive  tomer's  mind  it  is  difficult  to  dislodge  it  and 

buyer.  your  cream  will  always  be  looked  upon  with 

Oils  of  rose,  neroli,  lavender,  ylang-ylang,  suspicion, 
muguet,  jasmine,  and  hyacinth,  together  with  The  bulk  of  evidence  seems  to  be  against  its 
heliotropin,  terpineol,  ionone  and  other  syn-  having  any  action  in  this  way,  however.  Our 
thetics,  are  suggested.  With  a  little  patience  bald-headed  friends  would  soon  corner  the 
in  experimenting,  many  good  effects  may  be  market,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  preparations 
secured  by  combining  various  of  these  per-  of  this  sort  really  possess  hair-growing  prop- 
fumes  with  each  other.     The  oils,  which  may  erties. 

be  dissolved  in  a  little  alcohol,  are  incorporated         The  following  formula  gives  a  very  good 

in  the  cream  after  it  has  partially  cooled  and  cream,  which  may  be  modified  in  such  ways  as 

just  before  it  is  poured  into  the  jars.  seem  desirable.    Directions  for  manufacturing 

When  determining  the  amount  of  cream  to  are  similar  to  those  for  making  the  official  cold 

make  at  a  single  time,   the  demand   for  the  cream; 

cream,  its  keeping  qualities,  and  the  climate  white  wax 5  avoirdupois  ounces. 

should  be  considered.     It  may  be  advisable  to  Paraffin  oil 20  ounces, 

make  a  year's  supply,  thereby  insuring  a  suffi-  Water  8  fiuidounces. 

cient  number  of  iars  to  make  an  impressive  ^'^  "^  grains. 

...  ,,  /  ,-..•.  Perfume,  q.  s. 

display.     Most  pharmacists  prefer  to  make  it 

at  more   frequent  intervals  so  as  to  secure         Lanolin  may  be  added  to  impart  a  light 

freshness.  cream  color  and  to  make  the  cream  capable  of 

An  advantage  of  making  it  at  least  twice  a  being   more    readily   absorbed.      Witch-hazel 

year  is  that  the  supply  for  summer  use  may  be  may  be  used  in  place  of  the  water  to  make  a 

made  of  a  firmer  consistence  by  the  addition  witch-hazel  cream.    Camphor  may  be  dissolved 

of  a  larger  amount  of  wax  and  spermaceti,  or  '"  the  oil  before  emulsifying,  and  a  camphor- 

by  reducing  the  amounts  of  the  liquid   in-  ated  cream  will  be  the  result.      Tincture  of 

gredients.  benzoin  added  in  small  amounts  will  give  a 

benzoinated  cream. 
THE  BEST  CREAMS  TO  FEATURE.  .  "Theatrical"  creams  are  those  of  the  min- 

The  type  formula  of  the  official  cold  cream  eral    oil    variety    made    of    such    inexpensive 

has  been  followed  in  most  of  the  creams  on  materials  that  they  may4>e  sold  very  cheaply. 
the  market,  but  the  cheaper  mineral  oil  has         A  toilet  cerate  is  a  toilet  cream  made  of  a 

been  substituted  for  the  more  expensive  vege-  firmer  consistence  by  increasing  the  relative 

table  oil.      Petrolatum  and  paraffin  may  also  proportion  of  the  solid  constituents, 
be  used  to  partially  replace  the  wax  and  sper-         Peroxide  creams  may  be  made  by  using  a 

maceti.     The  creams  produced  by  this  method  solution  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  in  place  of  a 

are  greatly  superior  in  keeping  qualities.    Their  part  or  all  of  the  water,  or  by  the  incorporation 

cheapness   of    manufacture   is   also   in   their  in  the  finished  product  of  from  1  to  5  per  cent 

favor;   and   undoubtedly  they   are   the   best  of  the  peroxide  of  zinc.      Peroxide  creams 

creams  for  the  retail  pharmacist  to  feature.  have  the  added  effect  of  a  bleciching  action  and 

They  present  a  fine  appearance,  due  to  an  may  be  recommended  as  an  aid  in  removing 

attractive  glaze,  though  a  rather  undesirable  tan,  for  which  purpose  they  are  preferable  to 

bluish  fluorescence  may  sometimes  be  observed  the  creams  containing  the  dangerous  mercury 

if  care  is  not  taken  to  secure  a  pure  white  salts, 
mineral  oil.  The  so-called  "flesh -foods,"  "skin  foods," 

This  kind  of  cream  is  not  so  readily  ab-  and  "wrinkle  removers"  are  generally  creams 

sorbed  by  the  skin,  and  so  acts  as  a  better  belonging  to  this  class  made  with  either  vege- 
protective  agent  against  exposure  to  wind,  sun,      table  or  mineral  oil,  to  which  a  considerable 

and  cold.  A  disadvantage  in  the  eyes  of  a  amount'  of  lanolin  or  cocoanut  oil  has  been 
few  purchasers  is  the  presence  of  the  mineral  added.  The  word  "food"  used  in  this  connec- 
oil  which,  they  consider,  is  liable  to  promote  tion  is  not  in  good  repute,  as  it  has  not  been 
an  undesirable  growth  of  hair.  Whether  or  shown  that  the  skin  or  flesh  may  be  "fed"  by 
not  this  is  true  is  a  much  debated  question,  but     the  mere  application  of  an  ointment. 

(To  be  continutd  next  month.)  jig  tized  by  CjOOQ  IC 


The  Importance  of  Impurities 


By  Wilbur  L.  Scoville 


In  an  address  before  the  Society  of  Chem- 
ical Industry  in  New  York,  Mr.  Jerome  Alex- 
ander calls  attention  to  the  importance  of  some 
"impurities"  in  chemical  reactions. 

Speaking  of  catalytic  actions  he  mentions 
that  one  part  of  platinum  black  per  million 
will  decompose  hydrogen  peroxide,  and  that 
molybdic  acid  in  much  higher  dilutions  affects 
the  reactions  between  hydrogen  peroxide  and 
hydriodic  acid. 

The  early  attempts  to  produce  a  nickel-steel 
failed  because  of  the  presence  of  small 
amounts  of  copper,  arsenic,  or  sulphur  in  the 
nickel  used,  and  these  same  substances  act  as 
poisons  in  the  production  of  sulphuric  add 
by  the  contact  process,  and  of  synthetic  am- 
monia by  the  Haber  process.  As  little  as  0.01 
per  cent  of  sulphur  or  of  arsenic  in  a  catalytic 
agent  may  render  it  useless,  and  special  meth- 
ods of  purification  are  necessary. 

In  the  catalytic  nickel  used  in  the  hydro- 
genation  of  oils  traces  of  bromine  in  the  air 
of  the  laboratory  were  sufficient  to  spoil  it 
for  use.  Traces  of  copper  or  iron  in  tannin 
materials  render  them  useless  for  the  manu- 
facture of  white  leather. 

As  little  as  one  part  per  million  .of  sulphur 
in  cocoanut  oil  has  a  deleterious  action  on  the 
soap  made  from  it,  and  when  mercaptan  is 
present  one-four-hundred-millionth  of  a  milli- 
gramme can  be  detected  by  its  odor. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  "impurities"  are 
necessary.  When  von  Welsbach  was  experi- 
menting on  the  production  of  incandescent 
light  mantles  he  found  that  the  more  highly 
he  purified  the  thoria  the  less  efficient  it  be- 
came, but  when  he  returned  to  it  some  of  the 
■  cerium  he  had  separated  the  illuminating 
power  was  increased.  The  presence  of  cerium 
in  the  thorium  was  the  key  to  its  success  as  an 
incandescent  illuminant. 

In  electrot3T)ing  with  gold,  the  presence  of 
a  little  copper  gives  a  red  shade,  and  a  little 
silver  produces  a  greenish  shade.  A  little  lead 
in  brass  makes  it  machine  well,  but  a  little 
cadmium,  which  is  a  common  impurity  in  zinc, 
is  injurious.  Lead  can  be  deposited  upon  other 
metals  if  a  little  acacia  or  gelatin  be  added  to 
the  solution,  but  not,  however,  if  the  solution 
is  "pure." 


In  dry  batteries  a  trace  of  iron  in  the  pyro- 
lusite,  or  of  copper  in  the  sal  ammoniac,  is  very 
detrimental.  Traces  of  arsenic  in  the  hydro- 
gen used  by  lead  burners  prevent  the  formation 
of  a  proper  joint. 

Iodine,  fluorine,  and  arsenic  are  poisons  pro- 
hibited in  foods,  and  yet  all  are  present  in 
traces  in  common  foods — ^iodine  in  vegetables, 
fluorine  in  grains,  and  arsenic  in  fruits  and 
vegetables — and  all  are  necessary  to  health. 
Yet  a  slight  excess  of  arsenic  in  beer  a  few 
years  ago  was  the  cause  of  many  cases  of 
poisoning. 

Manganese  is  necessary  to  many  plants,  but 
large  amounts  are  highly  detrimental.  But 
plants  are  so  sensitive  to  silver  that  they  die 
in  solutions  so  dilute  that  silver  cannot  be  de- 
tected chemically.  We  laugh  at  the  Egyptians 
and  Chinese  for  using  toads  as  medicine,  but 
we  have  recently  learned  that  the  skins  of 
certain  toads  contain  considerable  quantities  of 
adrenalin — an  established  modern  remedy — 
and  another  body  called  bufagin,  which  is  of 
acknowledged  value  in  dropsy. 

One  part  of  invertase  will  hydrolyze  800,000 
times  its  weight  of  sucrose,  and  one  of  rennin 
can  clot  400,000  times  its  weight  of  caseinogen 
in  milk.  The  difficulty  of  separating  pure 
enzymes  prevents  our  knowing  just  how  pow- 
erful they  are,  but  commercial  products, 
known  to  be  impure,  prove  their  high  power. 
And  yet  a  slight  trace  of  acid  will  destroy  the 
activity  of  diastase,  and  a  faint  trace  of  alkali 
will  "kill"  pepsin  in  short  order. 

It  is  the  hydrocarbon  "impurities"  in  oil  of 
birch  which  make  it  superior  to  pure  methyl 
salicylate,  and  similar  "impurities"  in  oil  of 
gaultheria  which  make  that  still  better.  The 
presence  of  traces  of  "impurities"  in  natural 
oil  of  bitter  almond  render  it  superior  to  syn- 
thetic benzaldehyde.  Similar  "impurities" 
make  the  difference  between  other  natural  and 
synthetic  oils. 

Evidently  the  terms  "pure"  and  "impure" 
must  be  interpreted  according  to  the  results, 
whether  more  or  less  useful,  as  well  as  by 
chemical  composition. 

Pure  (distilled)  water  has  been  termed  a 
physiological  poison,  so  every  case- of  imj 
does  not  contain  an  imp.  z  d  b 


case- of  impurity 


Preserving  the  Fresh  Fruit  Flavor 

Based  on  a  Trip  Through  the  J.  Hungerford  Smith  and  Richardson  Plants 
By  Walter  M.  Chase 


"Fresh  fruits  in  season"  is  a  sign  that  need 
never  be  displayed  at  the  present-day  soda 
fountain.  The  fruit-preserving  methods  used 
by  modem  manufacturers  make  it  possible  to 
serve  sodas  and  sundaes  having  a  fresh-fruit 
taste  every  day  in  the  year.  It  isn't  a  matter 
of  "seasons." 

Of  prime  importance  in  the  production  of 
these  fresh-fruit  flavors,  of  course,  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  fruit  itself  is  handled. 

Most  of  the  larger  factories  are  located  in 
or  have  quick  railroad  access  to  the  "fruit  belt" 
of  the  Eastern  United  States,  and  in  many 
instances  it  is  possible  to  have  the  fruit  at  the 
factory  within  a  few  hours  from  the  time  it  is 
picked.  If,  however,  it  has  to  be  transported 
a  considerable  distance,  refrigerator  cars  are 
used,  so  that  when  the  fruit  arrives  at  its 
destination  it  has  lost  neither  its  flavor  nor  its 
freshness. 

Once  at  the  factory,  if  the  amount  of  fruit 
is  so  great  that  it  cannot  be  worked  up  imme- 
diately, it  is  placed  in  cold  storage  vaults  where 
it  will  retain  its  freshness  for  weeks.  The 
rooms  cooled  by  the  refrigerating  plants  in 
some  of  the  factories  are  capable  of  holding 
many  tons  of  fruit. 

In  preparing  crushed  fruits  for  the  market 
extraordinary  precautions  are  taken  to  insure 


absolute  cleanliness  and  sanitation.  Employees 
wear  snow-white  uniforms;  floors  in  the  work 
rooms  are  cement ;  walls  are  finished  in  white 
enamel.  Containers  into  which  all  incoming 
fruit  is  placed  are  steriHzed  before  use,  and  so 
are  all  utensils  used  in  preparing  the  finished 
products.  Hot  water  and  live  steam  are  em- 
ployed with  great  abandon. 

NECESSARY   EXTREMES. 

Indeed,  so  flnica!  concerning  cleanliness  are 
some  manufacturers  that  it  might  seem  they 
were  carrying  the  matter  to  excess.  Never- 
theless, when  one  considers  that  many  of  the 
fruits  are  put  up  without  added  preservative 
of  any  kind— even  without  the  commonly  ac- 
cepted one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  benzoate  of 
soda — it  is  easy  to  see  that  such  ultra-careful 
methods  are  necessary. 

Strawberries  are  probably  more  in  demand 
at  soda  fountains  than  any  other  fruit,  so  that 
it  is  little  wonder  that  the  manufacturers  have 
developed  the  handling  of  them  to  a  high 
degree  of  efficiency. 

When  the  berries  arrive  at  the  factory  they 
are  subjected,  if  the  factory  is  of  the  better 
sort,  to  a  rigid  inspection;  and  only  choice, 
selected  fruit,  which  conforms  to  a  certain  Wgh 
standard,  is  accepted.      Dignized  by  VjOOQ^IC 
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After  being  cleaned  and  hulled,  the  berries 
are  cooked  in  kettles.  Nothing  but  pure 
granulated  sugar  is  added — and  not  too  much 
of  it.  Sugar  syrup,  even  at  the  present  high 
price  of  sugar,  is  cheaper  than  strawberries; 
but  the  better  manufacturers  never  attempt  to 
"load"  their  products  with  an  excess  of  syrup. 

Strawberries  cooked  with  too  much  sugar 
become  tough  and  much  of  the  real  fruit  flavor 
is  lost.  When  such  a  mixture  is  diluted  with 
syrup  for  soda  fountain  use  the  adulteration 
is  easily  detected — the  fresh-fruit  taste  is  miss- 
ing. 

The  cooked  berries  are  finally  removed 
from  the  hre  and  bottled  in  their  own  juice,  a 
procedure  which  makes  it  possible  to  retain  all 
the  flavor  of  the  fruit. 

SMALL  KETTLES  ALWAYS. 

In  cooking  strawberries  (and  other  fruits, 
as  well)  small  kettles  only  are  employed,  for 
in  them  it  is  possible  to  heat  the  mixture  uni- 
formly. Were  a  larger  kettle  to  be  used  the 
fruit  in  the  center  woiJd  not  be  thoroughly 
cooked,  and  the  heavy  weight  of  the  mixture 
would  be  likely  to  crush  the  berries  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tank. 

Pineapple  fruit,  because  of  the  long  distance 
which  it  has  to  be  transported,  is  partially 
cooked  near  the  tropical  fields  where  it  is 
grown.  The  fully-ripe  fruit  is  cut  into  small 
pieces  and  heated  in  its  own  juice,  and  then 
placed  in  sealed  containers  to  be  brought  to 
the  United  States. 

Upon  arrival  at  the  factory  the  containers 
are  opened  and  the  fruit  subjected  to  a  most 
careful  "picking  over."    Trained  workers  pick 


out  all  bits  of  pineapple  core,  leaving  only  the 
true  fruit  behind.  This  is  then  placed  in  the 
kettles,  sugar  added,  and  in  a  short  time 
"crushed  pineapple"  is  ready  to  go  into  steril- 
ized bottles  which,  with  their  contents,  are 
again  sterilized  before  they  are  ready  for  the 
market. 

Walnuts  are  another  of  the  products  with 
which  manufacturers  take  special  pains.  Start- 
ing with  choice  walnut  halves,  the  white- 
capped,  white-dressed  workers  go  over  the 
meats  and  carefully  cut  out  and  reject  any  im- 
perfections. The  nuts  are  then  put  through 
a  chopper  which  cuts  them  up  into  pieces  of 
nearly  uniform  size.  From  the  .chopper  the 
nut  meats  are  returned  to  the  sorting  table, 
where  they  are  again  picked  over  and  the  per- 
fect pieces  passed  under  a  blower  which  gets 
rid  of  all  dust  and  fine  particles. 

A  final  sifting  removes  small-sized  pieces, 
and  the  nuts  are  then  ready  to  be  put  in  jars 
and  to  be  covered  with  the  syrup  that  adds 
fJavor  to  the  flnished  product — walnut  sundae 
dressing. 

FROM    ITALY. 

Most  of  the  cherries  told  tn  this  country 
are  imported  from  Italy.  The  fruit,  with  the 
stems  and  seeds  still  intact,  comes  packed  in 
brine-filled  casks,  each  one  capable  of  holdii^ 
fifty  or  more  gallons. 

Experienced  "seeders"  take  the  cherries  and, 
with  small  tweezer-like  instruments  especially 
made  for  the  purpose,  deftly  remove  seeds, 
stems,  and  all  chance  imperfections. 

From  the  tables  of  the  "seeders"  the  pitted 
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cherries  are  taken  to  large  tanks,  in  which  they 
are  washed  free  from  traces  of  brine.  It  is 
in  these  tanks  that  the  cherries  take  on  the 
rich  red  color  that  makes  them  so  acceptable 


Nmt  m«au  art  kamd-ttrttd. 

at  the  soda  fountain.  The  brine  in  which  they 
are  brought  to  this  country  destroys  the  natural 
hue  of  the  fresh  fruit,  and  to  imitate  it  it  is 
necessary  to  use  artificial  color.  This  coloring 
is  entirely  harmless. 


When  the  cherries  have  passed  through  a 
series  of  tanks  and  have  taken  on  the  proper 
amount  of  color,  they  are  spread  out  on  tables 
where  they  may  be  graded  as  to  size.  Those 
of  uniform  appearance  are  placed  in  jars,  while 
the  smaller  and  the  larger  ones  are  utilized  for 
making  crushed  cherries. 

Syrup  is  added  to  the  fruit  contained  in  the 
jars  and,  after  standing  a  short  time,  the  whole 
is  uniformly  sweetened  and  flavored. 

Completely-equipped  laboratories  are  to  be 
found  in  practically  all  of  the  leading  plants 
where  fruits  are  handled  on  a  large  scale. 
Much  careful  testing,  both  of  fruits  and  of 
other  supplies,  is  necessary  to  insure  the  purity 
of  the  finished  products.  Bacteriological  in- 
vestigations form  a  large  part  of  the  work, 
as  particular  precautions  must  be  taken  with 
almost  every  product  in  order  to  bar  micro- 
organisms which  would  cause  it  to  spoil. 

In  the  larger  plants  service  departments  are 
maintained.  These  departments,  which  are 
almost  invariably  equipped  with  a  regulation 
soda  fountain  outfit  in  charge  of  an  experi- 
enced dispenser,  serve  to  try  out  suggested 
formulas  and  to  work  out  problems  which  may 
arise  at  the  fountains  of  the  concerns'  cus- 
tomers. 


Hanging  on  the  Wall 

We  get  queries  concerning  the  Harrison  Law,  and  this  shows  that  the 
narcotic  situation  is  still  a  complex  one.  We  are  constrained,  therefore,  to 
again  mention  the  fact  that  the  Bulletin  puts  out  a  brochure  called  "Observ- 
ing the  Harrison, Law"  which  will  be  sent  postpaid  for  twenty-five  cents. 

In  this  book  the  law  itself  is  printed,  and  interpretations  of  the  various 
governmental  rulings  and  regulations  are  given  in  clear,  concise,  and  under- 
standable language.  This  material  is  carefully  classified  and  indexed,  render- 
ing it  easy  to  very  quickly  look  up  a  given  point.  The  book  is  in  the  third 
edition  and  will  be  found  extremely  useful  if  kept  in  a  convenient  place  in 
liie  prescription  room.  The  edition  will  soon  be  exhausted,  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  another  one  will  be  published. 


What  a  Drug  Man  Saw  in  Tokyo 


By  A.  Skou 

Manila,  P.  I. 


We  were  pleasantly  surprised  by  finding  no 
one  asking  to  see  passports  or  worrying  us  in 
any  other  way.  After  changing  the  necessary 
money  we  took  each  a  one-man-power  Japanese 
automobile,  the  rickshaw,  to  the  electric  rail- 
way, where  trains  run  to  Tokyo  every  few 
minutes. 

The  drug  stores  are  partly  occidental  and 
partly  oriental.  Most  of  the  leading  specialties 
of  America  and  Europe  can  be  found  there, 
and  German  goods  are  very  well  represented — • 
the  latter  may  be  imitations  and  not  the  gen- 
uine goods,  for  all  I  can  tell.  The  druggists 
spoke  little  but  Japanese,  but  were  very  polite 
and  friendly. 

Next  we  visited  several  surgical  instrument 
shops,  where  very  complete  lines  of  hospital, 
surgical,  and  pharmaceutical  equipments  were 
kept.  Sometimes  their  system  of  doing  busi- 
ness, I  was  told,  is  to  order  a  full  line  of  sam- 
ple instruments  from  the  best  factories  in 
America  and  Europe,  and  either  sell  these  at  a 
high  price  or  make  duplicates  of  them  at  a 
much  lower  price;  and  it  is  generally  the  latter, 
or  the  home-made  imitation,  that  sells. 

The  Japanese  can  imitate  everything  won- 
derfully well,  and  still  on  close  examination 
some  weakness  or  fault  can  usually  be  detected. 
Although  their  prices  are  supposed  to  be  fixed, 
you  can  usually  bargain  with  them. 

Now  we  were  very  hungry,  and  were  recom- 
mended to  go  across  the  street  to  a  beautiful 
new  department  store  and  have  a  Japanese 
meal  in  its  restaurant.  Before  being  allowed 
to  enter,  a  pair  of  doth  covers  were  pulled  over 
our  shoes,  so  that  we  would  not  soil  or  mar  the 
clean  matting  on  the  floors.  The  natives  take 
off  their  wooden  shoes  and  only  wear  their 
socks,  or  go  barefooted. 

An  Otis  elevator  took  us  to  the  fourth  floor, 
where  we  ordered  a  full  Japanese  meal.  It 
consisted  of  a  large  basket  of  wonderfully 
cooked  rice,  a  pot  of  green  tea,  and  a  tray  of 
different  dishes  for  each  of  us.  These  were 
soup,  boiled  fish,  pork,  squid,  and  a  number  of 
unknown  vegetables,  among  which  were  egg- 
plant and  bamboo  sprouts;  other  things  were 


a  sweet  condiment,  pickled  vegetables,  and  salt 
sauce. 

This  was  all  eaten  with  individual  chop- 
sticks, and  a  quill  toothpick  in  a  sealed  envel- 
ope was  supplied.  As  dessert  we  ordered  some 
Japanese  cakes,  which  we  ate  with  much  diffi- 
culty and  little  pleasure. 

We  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  meal,  but  hon- 
estly it  really  did  not  taste  like  more  that  day. 

Next  on  the  programme  was  the  univerMty 
hospital.  This  was  reached  on  the  street-car. 
It  is  a  one-story  wooden  structure  covering  a 
large  area  of  ground. 

Considering  that  this  hospital  is  a  purely 
Japanese  institution  and  was  built  when  Japan 
was  still  young,  it  is  wonderful,  but  it  cannot 
be  compared  with  the  best  American  and 
European  hospitals.  However,  this  is  not  sup- 
posed to  be  the  best  one  in  Japan ;  but  it  is  the 
largest  in  Tokyo. 

After  presenting  our  cards  and  waiting  a 
long  time,  we  had  cloUi  covers  put  over  our 
shoes  again  and  were  led  to  a  waiting-room, 
where  a  Japanese  doctor  soon  arrived  to  show 
us  through.  He  understood  very  little  English 
and  French,  but  preferred  to  speak  German, 
which  he  had  learned  in  Japan. 

We  saw  several  wards,  the  sterilizing  and 
operating  rooms,  the  laboratory  and  jr-ray 
rooms.  The  latter  was  equipped  with  the  most 
modern  apparatus  and  tubes,  planned  and 
manufactured  in  Japan. 

We  could  not  see  the  pharmacy,  as  it  was  in 
another  building. 

We  also  paid  a  visit  to  the  imperial  theater, 
which  is  a  beautiful  new  structure  built  on 
European  lines  with  the  excepttcai  of  the  seats. 
Here,  also,  we  had  to  take  off  our  shoes  and 
leave  them  at  the  door. 

The  play  starts  at  four  and  lasts  tmtil  ten 
in  the  evening;  we  stayed  about  an  hour  and 
saw  part  of  two  acts.  The  costumes  and 
scenery  were  beautiful,  but  a  taste  for  the  act- 
ing has  to  be  developed. 

I  was  much  impressed  by  one  thing — that 

Japan  is  for  the  Japanese  only ;  we  did  not  see 

a  single  white  person  in  all  Toky(f -^/-.i-vI--> 
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Formaldehyde  for  Seed  Grain 


By  J.  Earl  Taylor,  Ph,G. 

Gridler,  III. 


For  a  number  of  years  we  had  a  limited  sale 
on  Formaldehyde,  the  scantiness  of  our  busi- 
ness along  this  line  being  due  to  the  skepticism 
of  the  farmer,  notwithstanding  the  reports  that 
had  come  to  him  from  the  government.  Last 
year,  however,  we  did  much  better. 

There  is  a  demand,  I  believe,  limited  though 
it  may  be  at  the  beginning.     Wherever  grain 


JUAmlkar. 

is  sown,  the  opportunity  exists.  Why  not  take 
advantage  of  it? 

Some  of  our  customers  have  told  us  their 
experiences.  Here  are  a  number  of  what  doc- 
tors might  term  "case  reports:" 

One  man  treated  80  acres  of  oats  with  the 
solution.  His  crop  showed  no  smut  at  all,  and 
his  yield  exceeded  85  bushels  to  the  acre.  A 
son  occupied  a  near-by  piece  of  land  of  the 
same  class  and  situated  about  the  same.  Seed 
oats  were  taken  from  the  same  bin.  The  son 
planted  without  subjecting  the  seed  to  Formal- 
dehyde treatment.  His  yield  was  65  bushels 
to  the  acre,  and  the  showing  of  smut  was  esti- 
mated at  36  per  cent — a  little  better  than  one- 
quarter.    The  results  speak  for  themselves. 


Two  farmers,  almost  side  by  side^  prepared 
their  land  for  oats  in  almost  identically  the 
same  manner.  One  used  Formaldehyde  and 
the  other  did  not.  When  the  grain  had  grown 
to  a  point  that  an  investigation  could  be  made 
these  men  went  into  the  fields,  taking  a  barrel 
hoop  with  them.  They  went  to  different  points 
and  threw  this  hoop  into  the  standing  grain. 

They  made  three  such  tests  in  each  field,  In 
the  field  that  had  received  Formaldehyde  treat- 
ment the  grain  within  the  compass  of  the  hoop 
showed,  at  most,  two  smut  heads.  In  the  field 
planted  with  seed  which  had  not  received  the 
Formaldehyde  treatment  the  grain  within  the 
compass  of  the  hoop  showed  from  eighteen  to  ■ 
thirty-six  smut  heads.  It  would  be  quite  im- 
possible to  imagine  a  better  test,  and  one'  the 
result  of  which  coutd  speak  more  clearly  in 
tones  of  Formaldehyde  approval. 

The  farmers  around  this  section  of  the 
country  have  organized  threshing  groups,  or 
"gangs."  Last  year  they  formed  these  groups 
as  usual,  but  a  new  ruling  was  enforced.  No 
member  was  included  who  liad  not  treated  his 
seed  oats  in  the  manner  under  discussion.  This 
was  done  in  self-defense,  for  it  can  readily  be 
seen  that  a  machine  through  which  diseased 
oats  had  been  passed  would  contaminate  the 
grain  at  the  next  "setting." 

The  method  of  treatment  that  is  used  in  this 
section  is  one  pint  of  Forrrialdehyde,  40-per- 
cent solution,  to  50  gallons  of  water.  This 
will  treat  50  bushels  of  oats.  Most  of  our 
customers  use  nothing  but  a  sprinkler  to  treat 
with.  The  oats  must  be  thoroughly  wet  and 
turned  over  and  over,  after  which  the  grain 
should  be  left  in  a  pile  for  two  or  three  hours 
and  then  spread  out  to  dry.  Some  contend 
that  it  is  best  to  let  the  drying  process  continue 
four  or  five  days. 

We  aim  to  start  in  early,  before  the  other 
fellow  gets  a  chance  to  land  this  business ;  and 
we  go  after  it  hard  now.  Our  records  show 
that  up  to  the  middle  of  April,  last  year,  we 
had  disposed  of  352  pint  bottles  of  Formalde- 
hyde. Our  price  was  35  cents  a  bottle  and  we 
made  a  good  profit. 

This  article  is  written  too  early  in  the  sea- 
son to  be  able  to  tell  what  we  shall  do  this  year. 


A  Poultry  Tonic  Display 


By  W.  M.  Humphrey 

HuDliville,  Akbaroa 


It  has  been  suggested  by  some  funny-column 
writer  that  gold  and  silver  should  be  retired  as 
the  standards  on  which  we  base  our  currency 
system  and  that  eggs  and  potatoes  be  substi- 
tuted in  their  stead. 

Not  a  bad  idea.  At  any  rate  the  high  prices 
paid  for  eggs  during  the  winter  months  made 
every  man  and  woman  who  had  a  flock  of  hens 
give  serious  consideration  to  ways  and  means 
of  promoting  the  strident  cackle.  For  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  a  cackle,  as  we  all  know,  means 


nests  reading,  respectively,  "Before"  and 
"After." 

In  the  center  of  the  display  was  a  larger 
card,  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

Another  small  card  was  placed  at  the  very 
top  of  the  display,  and  on  this  appeared: 
"Eggs  Are  50  Cents  a  Dozen.  Are  You 
Getting  Your  Share?" 

An  egg  was  placed  on  the  top  of  nearly 
every  package  of  the  "tonic." 

We  kept  the  display  in  the  window  a  little 


that  an  egg  has  been  deposited  somewhere.  A 
hen  believes  in  advertising. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  situation,  we  put  in 
a  "poultry  tonic"  window,  a  reproduction  of 
which  is  shown  in  connection  with  this  write- 
up. 

The  entire  background  was  filled  with  pack- 
ages of  Egg  Maker,  stacked  high  in  the  center 
and  gradually  tapering  downward  to  the  ends. 
In  the  front  part  of  the  window,  on  the  floor, 
were  placed  two  nests.  In  the  first  one  was  a 
china  nest-egg,  and  in  the  other  a  dozen  nice, 
large  hen's  eggs.      Cards  were  placed  over  the 


more  than  a  week  and  it  produced  sales  right 
along.  We  shall  try  practically  the  same  dis- 
play over  again  a  little  later. 

There  is  always  one  good  feature  in  con- 
nection with  a  window  of  this  kind — the  pack- 
ages are  uniform;  they  lend  themselves  readily 
to  shapely  formations.  But  mere  formations 
are  not  enough,  as  I  see  it.  There  ought  to 
be,  in  addition,  some  connecting  link ;  a  par- 
ticular significance  ought  to  be  given  to  the 
display.  In  the  window  shown  the  message 
is  driven  home  by  the  use  of  two  or  three 
dozen  real  eggs.  Digiizod  byGoOgic 


What  They  Say- 


About  the  Man  Who  Put  Beeman's  Pepsin  Gum  on  the  Map 


In  an  article  in  The  Nation's  Business, 
James  M.  Binkley  discourses  very  entertain- 
ingly on  a  well-known  drug-store  item  and  on 
the  man  who  brought  it  into  existence.  He 
says: 

"And  here,  consecutively,  'Doc'  Beeman  fits 
into  the  chronicles  pertaining  to  the  chicle  in- 
dustry. Beeraan,  leisurely,  solemn-eyed,  bald- 
headed,  and  rather  frolicsome,  was  a  physician, 
but  no  one  ever  called  him  'Doctor.'  He  had 
practiced  in  a  little  Ohio  town,  but  had  moved 
to  Qeveland  and  engaged  somewhat  modestly 
in  the  manufacture  of  pepsin,  the  raw  material 
for  which  came  from  certain  inward  parts  of 
that  non-ruminant  quadruped,  familiarly 
known  as  the  bam-yard  pig. 

"  'Doc'  held  that  pepsin  was  excellent  for 
indigestion  among  human  beings  and,  there- 
fore, that  he  in  nowise  debased  a  noble  profes- 
sion when  he  caught  a  swine  and  compelled  it 
to  yield  up  that  which,  remedially,  was  a  bless- 
ing to  mankind.  Literally,  of  course,  'Doc'  did 
not  catch  the  swine;  rhetorically,  he  did.  So 
he  came  and  went;  always  poor,  sportive,  and 
well-dressed, 

"And  now  we  reverently  draw  nigh  to  the 
birth  of  another  momentous  idea  and  are 
about  to  pass  into  the  inscrutable  precincts  of 
another  psychological  moment.  Beeman  had 
bought  some  trifle,  a  baseball  index,  perhaps, 
at  a  book  and  stationery  store.  The  cashier,  a 
shrewd  and  suggestive  young  woman,  seeing 
his  benign  countenance  framed  in  the  window 
in  front  of  her  desk,  exclaimed;  'Say,  Doc, 
why  don't  you  make  chewing  gum  and  put 
pepsin  in  it?' 

"  'Well,'  Beeman  drawled  in  reply,  'that 
sounds  sensible.  Much  obliged.  I'll  make 
some  experiments.' 

"  'Make  the  gum  first  and  experiment  after- 
ward,' the  girl  laughingly  but  impressively 
said.  She,  too,  was  one  of  those  persons  who 
had  marveled  much  about  W.  J.  White  and  his 
'Yucatan'  millions. 

"The  counsel  was  accepted.  Beeman,  whose 
sportsmanship  was  never  impugned,  took  the 
cashier  into  his  establishment,  and  gave  her 
shares  (which,  later  oh,  made  her  a  wealthy 
woman)  of  the  company  that  he  organized. 
Right  here  another  actor,  with  a  long  speaking 


part,  George  Heber  Worthington,  banker, 
quarry  owner  and  yachtsman,  comes  into  the 
drama. 

"  'I  knew  Beeman,'  he  told  the  writer,  'back 
in  the  days  when  he  was  a  country  doctor. 
After  he  got  into  the  gum  business,  I  met  him 
on  a  railway  train.  He  told  me  that  he  was 
losing  money.' 

"  'Two  friends  had  staked  him  with  $20,000 
and  nominally  were  his  partners.  The  money 
was  nearly  gone. 

"  'Tell  your  partners,'  I  said,  'that  I  will  give 
them  $5000  apiece  for  their  interests.' 

"  'I  can't  do  it,'  Beeman  replied,  mournfully 
but  decisively.  'Those  men  let  me  have  their 
money  because  they  ar«  my  friends,  under- 
standing well  enough  that  I  don't  know  beans 
about  practical  matters.  If  you  won't  pay.them 
in  full,  I'll  let  the  business  go  to  pieces:  and 
have  the  moral  satisfaction  of  blowing  up.with 
my  partners.' 

"Without  another  word,  Worthington  wrote 
a  check  for  $20,000  and  handed  it  to  Beeman. 
Just  as  Beeman  was  going  out  of  the  dopr,  he 
was  called  back  by  Worthington. 

"  'You  admit,'  Worthington  said,  'that  you 
are  utterly  unqualified  to  carry  on  any  kind  of 
business.' 

"  'I  do,'  Beeman  promptly  answered. 

"  'Well,  gum  with  pepsin  in  it  may  be  profit- 
able,' Worthington  continued,  'and  success, 
possibly,  will  turn  your  head.  I  want  you  to 
raise  your  right  hand  in  my  presence  and  sol- 
emnly swear  that  you  will  not  interfere  with 
me  now,  or  at  any  time  hereafter,  and  that  you 
will  always  agree  with  me  in  every  particular.' 

"Beeman  took  the  oath.  Subsequently,  how- 
ever, Worthington  had  to  remind  him  of  it 
pretty  regularly. 

"After  the  company  had  been  financed, 
Worthington  called  Beeman  to  his  office  and 
talked  over  a  wrapper  in  which  to  put  their 
product.  The  label  Beeman  had  been  using 
contained  the  portrait  of  a  generously  propor- 
tioned pig. 

"  'You  are  not  manufacturing  sausage,* 
Worthington  observed  in  mild  criticism,  'but 
a  confection.'  i 

"  'But  doesn't  pepsin  come  from  pigs  if  Bee- 
man innocently  inquired.  /"^^^-.^I^ 
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"  'I  knew  what  should  be  on  the  wrapper,' 
Mr.  Worthington  told  the  writer,  as  he  re- 
lated his  experiences  on  that  occasion,  'but  I 
held  my  views  back  and  let  Doc  talk.  He  was 
3  benevolent  looking  person,  in  middle-life, 
and  I  had  determined  to  use  his  photograph. 
Presently  I  gently  hinted  at  what  was  in  my 
mind.' 

"  'Doc'  was  delighted.  So  his  philanthropic 
countenance  and  fine,  old  bald  head  went  onto 
the  label  and  onto  the  billboards  and  into  the 
newspapers  all  over  the  land.  He  tramped  up 
and  down  the  earth  with  ever  increasing  glad- 
ness as  his  pictures  continued  to  multiply  and 
meet  him  face  to  face,  in  Europe  as  well  as  all 
over  the  United  States. 

"Charles  R.  Flint,  the  celebrated  profes- 
sional consolidator,  eventually  brought  all  of 
the  then  existing  gum  factories  into  a  single 
corporation — the  American  Chicle  Company. 
White,  the  'Yucatan'  man,  was  electfed  presi- 
dent. Many  meetings  of  the  individual  own- 
ers, however,  were  held  before  the  combina- 
tion became  effective.  Opinions  clashed  as  to 
the  property  values.    Once  in  Pittsburgh  har- 


mony of  action  was  on  the  edge  of  accomplish- 
ment when,  in  the  hush  and  tenseness  of  a 
rapidly  crystallizing  agreement,  'Doc'  arose 
and  said:  'Boys,  let's  go  down-stairs  and  get  a 
drink,' 

"The  'boys'  went,  scattered,  and  then  van- 
ished, and  all  negotiations  for  the  time  were 
ended.  It  is  said  that  Flint  was  the  angriest 
man  in  the  United  States. 

"At  last,  the  merger  a  reality,  Beeman  de- 
clined to  take  all  of  his  interest  in  shares.  He 
depianded  $100,000  in  cash.  'I  want  that  much 
money  on  a  table  in  front  of  me,  so  that  I  can 
see  it  and  count  it,'  he  said.  His  wish  was 
gratified. 

"Though  Beeman  sold  some  of  his  stock,  he 
left,  when  he  died,  $600,000  of  it,  face  value, 
to  his  heirs,  from  which,  for  a  long  time  at 
1  per  cent  a  month,  they  received  a  yearly  in- 
come of  $72,000, 

"The  photograph  of  White  never  has  been 
seen,  but  Beeman's  is  marching  on,  up  and 
down  and  crisscross  over  billboards  and  bams. 
And  'Doc's'  friends  hope  that  he  sees  it,  as  he 
peeps  over  the  rim  of  eternity."    • 


A  Friend  of  Students  Since  1866 


His  name  is  down  on  the  college  pay-roll  as 
Michael  Condon,  but  for  more  than  half  a 
century  he  has  been  hailed  as  "Mike"  by  under- 
graduate chemistry  and  pharmacy  students  at 
the  University  of  Michigan. 

It  was  back  in  18G6  that  Mr.  Condon,  then 
a  young  man  19  years  old,  came  to  the  uni- 
versity as  dispensing  clerk  in  the  chemistry 
department.  Since  that  time  he  has  handed 
out  supplies  to  every  boy  who  ever  took  up 
chemistry  or  pharmacy  at  the  big  school  at 
Ann  Arbor. 

"My  boys,"  he  calls  those  who  have  been 
students  during  his  years  of  service,  and  the 
regard  in  which  he  is  held  by  Michigan  grad- 
uates is  testified  to  by  the  fact  that  he  has  been 
the  guest  of  alumni  organizations  on  several 
occasions.  Only  recently  he  attended  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  alumni  as  the 
guest  of  a  pharmic  of  the  class  of  '77. 

"Mike"  has  served  under  the  last  four  presi- 
dents of  the  university,  and  his  tenure  of  office 
anteda.es  the  oldest  building  on  the  Ann  Arbor 
campus, 
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Board  Questions  Answered 

Missouri — Continued  from  Last  Month 


14.  Aconite.  Give  the  official  name,  de- 
scription, origin,  habitat,  constituents,  uses, 
and  dose. 

Aconite  (Latin — Aconiium)  is  the  dried 
tuberous  root  of  Acomtum  Napellus  Linne 
(Fam.  RammculacecB) .  It  is  found  through- 
out cold,  mountainous  districts  of  Europe,  in 
the  Himalayas,  and  in  northwestern  North 
America.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  common- 
est plants  of  the  English  garden. 

Aconite  root  is  almost  napiform,  abruptly 
tapering,  from  40  to  100  mm.  long,  about  the 
thickness  of  a  finger  at  the  top,  which  is  tuber- 
culated;  externally  dark-brown,  wrinkled 
longitudinally  at  lower  portion,  stem  scars 
visible,  rootlets  usually  detached;  fracture 
short,  horny  or  starchy,  exhibiting  sometimes 
a  spongy  or  resinous,  white,  grayish,  or  brown- 
ish tissue;  taste  at  first  sweetish,  then  acrid 
and  tingling,  followed  by  numbness.  A  cross- 
section  of  the  tuber  shows  a  thick  bark  and  a 
pith  in  the  form  of  a  star,  the  two  being  sep- 
arated by  a  nucleus  sheath;  the  cambium  fol- 
lowing the  outline  of  the  pith,  is  also  five-  to 
seven-angled,  and  at  the  terminal  and  basal  ex- 
tremities of  each  ray  are  found  smalt  groups 
of  vascular  bundles ;  these,  however,  are 
inclined  to  follow  the  whole  cambium  line. 

The  principal  constituent  is  aconitine,  form- 
ing about  one-third  of  the  total  alkaloid  of  the 
root.  Other  related  principles  exist  in  the  drug 
combined  with  aconitic  acid. 

Aconite  is  a  powerful  depressant  of  the 
sensory  nerve-ends,  the  heart,  the  respiration, 
and  spinal  system.  It  relaxes  the  inhibitory 
apparatus  of  the  heart,  and  paralyzes  the  car- 
diac muscle  and  its  contained  ganglia,  the 
respiratory  centers,  and  the  spinal  cord  in  atl 
its  functions — sensory,  reflex,  and  motor — but 
does  not  affect  the  cerebrum.  The  dose  is  ^ 
grain. 

15.  Valerian.  Give  its  official  name,  origin, 
habitat,  description,  constituents,  action,  dose. 

Valerian  (Latin — Valeriana)  is  the  rhizome 
and  roots  of  Valeriana  officinalis  Linne  (Fam. 
Valerianacece).  Its  source  is  Europe  (espe- 
cially in  Holland,  Belgium,  England,  and  Ger- 
loany),  and  Japan. 

"  Valerian  is  obconical,  from  6  to  75  mm.  in 
length,  with  stem  remnants  above,  and  beset 


with  numerous  rootlets ;  those  rhizomes  grown 
in  dry  localities  are  smaller,  nearly  globular, 
with  lighter-colored,  thinner,  and  less  shriv- 
eled rootlets,  and  contain  a  greater  proportion 
of  volatile  oil  than  those  grown  in  moist 
ground ;  the  latter  are  generally  sliced  longi- 
tudinally. Externally  brown,  internally  pale 
brownish ;  odor  strong,  disagreeable,  increasing 
with  age;  taste  camphoraceous  and  bitter.  A 
cross-section  shows  a  rather  thin  bark  and  a 
wood  circle,  narrow,  white,  enclosing  a  large 
pith.  Nucleus  sheath  mostly  indistinct ; 
branches  have  a  similar  structure  but  a  thicker 
bark.  The  rootlets  have  a  thick  bark  and  a 
slender,  woody  column,  distinctly  radiate,  and 
contain  a,  small  pith  enclosed  in  a  nucleus 
sheath. 

Besides  the  common  vegetable  principles, 
valerian  contains  a  terpene,  isovaleric  acid,  and 
a  volatile  oil  of  complex  constitution,  consist- 
ing mainly  of  an  alcohol,  bomeol;  its  ether, 
and  its  formic,  acetic,  and  valerianic  acid 
esters,  which  are  gradually  decomposed  on 
exposure,  liberating  the  acids. 

Valerian  is  a  gentle  nerve  stimulant  and  anti- 
spasmodic, employed  in  hysterical  disorders. 
The  dose  Is  30  grains. 

16.  Eucalyptus,  Give  name,  origin,  habitat, 
description,  constituents,  medical  properties, 
and  dose. 

Eucalyptus  is  the  dried  leaves  of  Eucalyptus 
Globulus  Labillardiere  (Fam.  Myrtacece)  col- 
lected from  the  older  parts  of  the  tree. 

This  is  an  Australian  tree,  but  is  cultivated 
extensively,  especially  in  malarial  districts  in 
various  subtropical  portions  of  the  world.  In 
California  the  tree  is  abundant. 

The  leaves  are  petiolate,  scythe-shaped,  from 
150  to  300  mm.  long,  20  to  40  mm.  broad, 
tapering  from  near  the  base  to  the  apex ;  pale 
grayish-green,  smooth,  and  of  a  leathery  tex- 
ture ;  margin  entire,  with  a  parallel  vein  a  short 
distance  from  it,  running  from  base  to  apex  of 
the  leaf ;  odor  camphoraceous ;  taste  cooling, 
bitter,  astringent,  and  aromatic. 

The  virtues  of  the  leaves  depend  upon  a 
volatile  oil,  existing  to  the  extent  of  2  to  6  per 
cent ;  the  freshly  dried  leaves  yield  the  greatest 
proportion. 

Eucalyptus  is  used  as  fiig^br^^usQ^y^^^tc 
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and  astringent.  Its  principal  action,  however, 
is  that  of  the  volatile  oil,  or  rather  its  chief 
constituent,  eucalyptol,  antiseptic.  The  dose 
of  eucalyptus  is  30  grains. 

17.  Name  an  official  fatty  oil  and  an  official 
volatile  oil  and  give  their  sources  and  prop- 
erties. 

Lard  (Adeps),  a  fatty  oil,  is  the  purified 
internal  fat  of  the  abdomen  of  the  hog.  It  is 
a  soft,  white,  unctuous  solid,  of  bland  taste 
and  neutral  reaction,  entirely  soluble  in  ether, 
benzin  and  bisulphid  of  carbon.  Lard  is  used 
as  an  ingredient  of  ointments  and  cerates. 

Oil  of  peppermint  is  the  volatile  oil  distilled 
from  the  fresh  herb  of  Mentha  piperita,  a  per- 
ennial herbaceous  plant  of  the  natural  order 
LabialCE,  a  native  of  Britain,  but  largely  culti- 
vated elsewhere.  Oil  of  peppermint  is  a  color- 
less or  pale  yellow  fluid,  having  the  odor  of 
peppermint,  and  a  strongly  aromatic  taste, 
followed  by  a  cold  sensation  when  air  is  drawn 
into  the  mouth.  It  consists  of  a  liquid  terpene 
and  menthol. 

18.  Give  the  sources  and  state  the  uses  of 
each  of  the  following:  (a)  indigo;  (ft)  lit- 
mus; (c)  annatto. 

(a)  Indigo  is  obtained  from  various  species 
of  Indigofera  (Fam.  Legumifiosce)  and  it  is 
also  afforded  by  other  Indian  plants.  It  does 
not  exist  ready  formed,  but  is  generated,  dur- 
ing fermentation,  from  another  principle  exist- 
ing in  the  plant.  It  is  used  as  a  coloring  agent 
and  for  making  certain  chemical  tests. 

(&)  Litmus  is  a  fermented  coloring  extract 
from  various  species  of  lichens.  It  is  obtained 
from  Northern  Europe  and  the  African  coast 
and  adjacent  islands.  Litmus  is  turned  red 
by  acids,  for  which  it  is  used  as  a  test  in  the 
form  of  infusion  (tincture),  or  litmus  paper, 
made  by  dipping  unsized  paper  in  the  strong 
infusion, 

(c)  Annatto  is  a  coloring  substance  ob- 
tained from  a  tropical  American  tree,  Bixa 
oreliana.  The  seeds  steeped  in  water  and 
allowed  to  ferment,  and  this  liquid  evaporated 
to  a  paste,  becomes  the  annatto  of  commerce, 
used  as  a  cheese  and  butter  color.  By  the 
natives  the  fragrant  reddish  pulp  of  the  seed  is 
used  as  an  astringent  in  diarrhea.  It  is  also 
used  as  a  dyestuff  for  silks  and  other  fabrics. 

19.  (o)  What  is  petrolatum?  (&)  What 
varieties  are  official? 


(a)  Petrolatum  is  a  purified  mixture  of 
semisolid  hydrocarbons  obtained  from  petro- 
leum. 

( fr )  Petrolatum,  white  petrolatum,  and 
liquid  petrolatum. 

20.  For  what  ointments  is  petrolatum  well 
adapted  ? 

Petrolatum  does  not  yield  up  for  absorption 
medicinal  agents  very  readily,  and  is  hence 
adapted  for  ointments  which  are  designed  to 
act  upon  the  surface  only, 

31.  What  are  (a)  tubers,  (&)  corms.  (c) 
twigs? 

(a)  Tubers  are  excessively  thickened  under- 
ground stems,  beset  with  modified  axillary 
buds  or  eyes,  as  in  the  potato. 

(t)  Corms  are  intermediate  between  true 
tubers  and  bulbs;  they  are  more  in  the  nature 
of  thickened  intemodes,  being  surrounded  in 
some  cases  by  thin  membranous  scales,  as  in 
colchicum. 

(c)  Twigs  are  the  ultimate  ends  of  branches 
of  trees  or  other  plants. 

22.  What  is  (o)  inspissated  juice,  (fr)  ex- 
udation, (c)  latex? 

(ff)  Inspissated  juice  is  the  thickened  juice 
of  a  tree  or  plant,  its  consistency  being  due  to 
evaporation. 

(fc)  Exudation  is  the  act  of  discharging 
gradually  through  pores  or  small  openings,  or 
by  slow  percolation. 

(c)  Latex  is  the  viscid  colored  or  milky 
juice  secreted  by  certain  plants  and  exuding 
from  the  stem,  leaves  or  other  parts  when  the 
surface  is  broken. 

23.  Define  (a)  ecbolic,  (6)  astringent,  (c) 
nervine,  (d)  chalybeate,  (e)  hepatic. 

(a)  An  ecbolic  is  an  agent  which  stimulates 
the  muscular  fibers  of  the  gravid  uterus  to  con- 
traction, and  may  therefore  produce  abortion. 

{}))  An  astringent  is  an  agent  which  pro- 
duces contraction  of  muscular  fiber  and  con- 
densation of  other  tissues,  the  first  probably  by 
direct  irritation,  the  second  by  precipitating 
their  albumin  and  gelatin.  It  also  lessens 
secretions  from  mucous  membranes. 

{c)  A  nervine  is  an  agent  tending  to  quiet 
or  calm  the  nerves. 

(d)  A  chalybeate  is  a  medicine  or  water 
containing  iron  in  solution. 

(?)  A  hepatic  is  an  agent  which  acts  on  the 
liver. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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Practical  Suggestions. 

To  the  Editors: 

Displaying  tooth-brushes  used  to  be  a  prob- 
lem with  me,  and  I  am  going  to  tell  you  how  I 
solved  it.  Down  in  the  basement  we  had  a 
number  of  old  cabinets — you  remember  the 
day  of  cabinets.  A  number  of  lines  used  to 
come  in  them;  or  at  least  were  displayed  in 
them. 

Well,  I  brought  up  one,  took  off  the  molding 
on  the  front  door,  and  took  out  the  tin  sheet 
that  served  for  a  frontispiece.  I  then  had  a 
panel  of  thick  glass  put  in,  after  which  I  re- 
placed the  molding.  I  did  exactly  the  same 
thing  with  the  back  of  the  cabinet.  Then  I 
ripped  out  all  the  shelving  and  put  in  some 
glass  shelves,  arranging  them  so  that  they 
slanted  forward  and  downward.  I  then 
washed  the  cabinet  in  good  shape  and  stained 
and  varnished  it.  It  made  an  excellent  case 
and  serves  well  the  purpose  I  had  in  mind.  I 
have  since  fixed  up  two  other  cabinets  in  a 
similar  manner,  in  one  of  which  I  keep  face 
powders  and  the  other  I  use  for  manicure 
goods. 

We  have  a  large  radiator  in  the  center  of 
our  store,  and  for  years  this  was  anything  but 
an  ornament.  Now  we  are  using  it  for  dis- 
play purposes,  having  built  a  sort  of  a  table 
around  it  which  obscures  it  completely.  The 
top  of  this  table  is  about  five  inches  above  the 
top  of  the  radiator,  and  the  table  extends  be- 
yond the  radiator  on  all  sides.  The  legs  of 
this  arrangement  are  fastened  to  the  floor  by 
the  use  of  L-brackets,  which  are  set  inside,  thus 
being  out  of  sight.  Of  course  we  have  to 
display  on  this  table  goods  which  are  not  par- 
ticularly affected  by  heat. 

Here  is  another  thing  we  did.  We  saved 
cigar  boxes  of  an  exact  size ;  these  we  painted 
and  enameled.  On  the  front  of  each  box  is 
placed  an  index  number  in  large  figures.  These 
boxes  are  arranged  in  a  cabinet  made  for  the 
purpose,  and  they  present  a  very  neat  appear- 
ance. In  them  we  keep  a  large  part  of  our 
stock  of  open-bottle  lines  of  pills  and  tablets. 
The  number  on  the  box  corresponds  to  a  num- 
ber which  is  kept  in  an  index  book.  When  we 
have  a  call  for  J^-Sf^in  calomels,  for  instance, 
we  look  up  in  the  book  and  find  that  they  are 
located  in  box  No.  9.     This  often  saves  a  great 


deal  of  hurried  searching.  Moreover,  the 
packages  are  kept  out  of  the  dust  and  kept 
away  from  the  sunlight. 

There  are  a  great  many  little  things  like  this 
which  may  be  done  around  a  drug  store.  The 
druggist  has  the  time  very  often,  and  why  not 
employ  it  in  this  manner? 

Newark,  N.  J.  WALTER  A.  LeNROW. 

Vulcanizing  Tires. 

To  the  Editors : 

In  the  "Answers  to  Queries"  department  tn 
the  February  Bulletin  I  noticed  your  S.  O.  S. 
call  in  behalf  of  F.  J.  A.,  whose  question  read 
as  follows: 

There  is  on  the  market  a  vulcanizer  for  automobile 
tires  which  has  in  it  a  cardboard  disk  that  has  been 
soaked  in  a  chemical  solution  of  some  land.  The  action 
of  the  chemical  is  such  that  the  right  amount  of  heat 
for  vulcanizing  is  generated  without  any  flame  appear- 
ing. Can  you  give  me  an  idea  of  the  composition  of 
the  chemicals  used  ? 

It  occurred  to  me  at  once  that  I  had  read, 
somewhere,  an  article  along  this  line,  and  I 
turned  to  the  January  number  of  Popular 
Mechanics,  and  on  page  155  I  found  a  descrip- 
tion of  how  to  manufacture  "a  home-made 
vulcanizer."  The  article  reads,  in  part:  "Cut 
several  disks  to  fit  the  cover,  from  heavy  card- 
board ;  soak  them  thoroughly  In  a  saturated 
solution  of  saltpetre  and  dry  them.  Wrap 
each  disk  in  oil  paper  and  keep  them  all  in  a 
water-tight  container," 

I  thought  possibly  the  suggestion  might  be 
of  value.  D.  W.  Rich. 

Middletown.  N.  Y. 

[A  letter  very  similar  in  character  was 
received  from  R.  C.  Swartz,  Martins  Ferry, 
Ohio.  Mr,  Swartz  says:  "Soak  pieces  of 
cardboard,  cut  to  proper  size,  in  a  solution  of 
saltpetre,  one  ounce  to  four  ounces  of  water, 
or  stronger  if  desired.  String  on  a  cord  and 
let  dry.  This  has  proved  very  satisfactory." 
— The  Editors.] 

A  Wolverine  Store  for  Sale. 

To  the  Editors: 

I  wish  you  to  advertize  my  drug  store  for 
sail,  as  I  wish  to  retire  from  the  drug  business. 

My  store  is  situated  between  two  saloons, 
and  when  their  front  <" 
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Sunday  I  get  credit  for  every  drunk  on  the 
street.  When  the  lid  is  on  tight  on  election 
days  and  Holidays  there  is  an  epidemtk  of 
sickness  that  would  astonish  our  local  doctor. 

My  chief  trade  is  on  candy  and  cigars,  but 
on  these  days  I  can  sell  anything  from  Bay 
Rum  to  Hoffmans  Drops.  The  call  is  mostly 
for  alcohol  to  rub  on,  but  one  fellow  got  a 
skate  on  with  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure  Dilute. 

My  only  opposition  is  two  grocery  stores 
who  carry  a  full  line  of  perfume  and  toilet 
articles  and  the  leading  patents,  and  the  Mail 
Order  Houses  of  Chicago.  We  also  have  a 
Soap  Qub  where  ladies  meet  every  week  and 
order  to  the  amount  of  $1.00  or  more  of  some- 
thing they  dont  want  on  which  they  get  a  50c 
coupon  good  for  any  premium  on  their  list. 
They  have  a  drug  list  of  articles  below  whole- 
sale cost.  Camphorated  Oil  at  less  than  the 
camphor  is  worth  wholesale,  and  other  things 
in  proportion. 

Our  local  Doctor  has  lost  his  lead  pencil  and 
puts  up  his  own  Rx.  He  has  one  shelf  of 
tablets,  and  when  he  hasn't  what'  he  wants  he 
puts  up  what  he  has  got,  together  with  a  big 
bottle  of  Quassia  Water.  His  patients  seem 
to  get  their  moneys  worth,  as  I  often  see  them 
return  the  Quassia  bottle  to  be  refilled.  His 
main  practice  is  surgery.  They  say  that  he 
has  cut  out  the  Appendix  of  every  book  in  his 
library  for  practice.  He  will  operate  on  any- 
thing from  ingrowing  toenail  to  piles  or  tooth- 
ache. He  operated  on  one  woman  three  tim^s 
for  floating  kidney  and  when  her  munney  was 
gone  she  died  of  newmoanyea. 

My  successor  will  require  a  $75.00  clerk  to 
keep  records,  file  liquor  Rx,  and  make  out 
weakly  reports  according  to  law. 

McKeever,  Mich.     Adam  Phool,  Druggist. 


it  don't  gather  again.  Please  send  some  medicine  with 
the  mailman  and  he  will  pay  you  for  it,  or  send  me 
the  bill  and  answer.  H.  D.  Johnsoh. 

We  took  the  hint  and  sent  a  bottle  of  Beef, 
Iron  and  Wine,  and  a  few  days  ago  got  an- 
other letter  from  Mr.  Johnson  tellii^  us  we'd 
hit  the  mark  exactly.  We  hope  it  won't  be 
necessary  hereafter  for  him  to  "draw  the 
stuffin  out  of  his  legs !" 

Creighton.  Neb.  CaMPBELL  &  MaNION. 

The  Entire  List  of  Wants. 

To  the  Editors : 

Daisy  A.  Frick  asks  in  the  February  number 
of  the  Bulletin:  "How  can  I  educate  the 
customer  to  meet  the  clerk  half-way?" 

I  used  to  have  the  same  trouble — a  difficulty, 
doubtless,  that  is  quite  common.  Now  I 
always  ask  the  customer  when  he  makes  known 
his  first  want  if  there  is  anything  else  that  he 
intends  to  buy.  I  don't  go  at  it  gruffly,  of 
course,  but  aim  to  bring  out  his  entire  list  of 
wants  as  courteously  as  possible.  Very  often 
I  write  the  order  down,  and  tell  the  patron  that 
I  will  have  the  entire  list  ready  for  him  in  a 
very  few  minutes. 

One  can  save  lots  of  time  and  many  miles  of 
hard  travel  by  following  such  a  course. 

Canadian,  Okla.         C.  ROSCOE  HaYES,  Hl.C. 

A  Discount  to  Nurses. 

To  the  Editors : 

I  find  that  it  pays  to  give  a  discoimt  to 
nurses.  They  always  send  more  or  less  trade 
to  the  store  where  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
having  their  wants  supplied.  And  they  are  in 
position  to  do  a  store  a  great  deal  of  good. 

Lansing.  Mich.  W.  C.  JOHNSON. 


Good  Medicine— It  Worked! 

To  the  Editors : 

We  received  a  letter  from  one  of  our  cus- 
tomers two  or  three  weeks  ago  which  we 
thought  was  quite  amusing,  and  we  are  send- 
ing it  along  for  the  benefit  of  Bulletin 
readers.     Here  it  is: 

Gentlemen  :  What  b  the  cause  ?  I  have  been  more 
or  less  dizzy  all  the  time  for  two  years  and  am  now. 
My  heart  is  weak  and  ^ves  me  palpitation  nearly  every 
day.  I  think  1  have  to  little  blood  it  don't  fill  the  veins, 
and  my  sicin  is  pale.  Don't  T  need  to  take  some  iron? 
Six  weeks  ago  I  got  the  dropsy  in  my  legs,  but  I  have 
been  drawing  the  stuBm  out  with  Spanish  fly  plaster,  if 


The  New  Cover. 

I  might  say,  and  very  conscientiously,  too, 
that  of  all  the  magazines  that  I  have  access  to 
I  certainly  enjoy  the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy 
the  most.  It's  a  dandy,  and  you  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  new  cover. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.  FlOYD  E.  WeEKS. 

I  enjoy  the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy  more 
than  a  good  dinner.  Best  investment  I  have 
ran  across  yet.  People's  Drug  Store. 

Blakely-Boney-Fumunce,  Propriators. 

Stamps.  Ark  DigiUzed  by  LjOOglC 


Getting  More  Business 


Show-cards  for  the  Window. 

A  writer  in  the  Cigar  and  Tobacco  Journal 
inquires,  pertinently:  "Do  you  know  that  in 
renting  a  line  of  arcade  stores  in  New  York, 
the  price  of  one  was  listed  'at  $50  a  month 
higher  than  the  others?     Why? 

"Because  it  had  a  window  on  the  street. 

"It  is  to  be  feared  that  many  retail  dealers 
do  not  fully  realize  the  value  of  window  space ; 
that  they  don't  stop  to  consider  that  a  part  of 
the  rent  is  paid  for  the  window  and  that,  there- 
fore, it  should  be  made  to  pay  its  keep.  It 
ought  to  tell  an  attractive  story — if  it  doesn't. 
It  it  doesn't,  the  passer-by  will  in  reality  be  a 
passer-by,  instead  of  a  comer-in." 

In  connection  with  the  thoughts  just  ex- 
pressed, a  number  of  suggestions  are  made  as 
to  what  might  constitute  attractive  window 
show-cards,  all  of  them  applying  to  cigars. 
Here  is  one  of  them: 


It's  easy  to  say  that  the i 

is  not  surpassed  by  anything  in  its  claas. 
But  it's  just  as  easy  to  prove  it. 
Cnvt  us  the  opportunity. 


And  here  another: 


ever  able  to  find  a  better  cigar  than 
-  we  will  put  it  in  stock  at  < 


But  until. that  time  comes,  you  can  bank  o 


It  is  true  that  the  space  occupied  by  a  win- 
dow commands  more  rent,  proportionately, 
than  any  other  space  in  the  store.  It  is  true, 
also,  that  this  fact  is  much  more  keenly  recog-. 
nized  than  it  was  a  number  of  years  ago. 

Music  in  Every  Schoolhouse. 

About  the  first  of  the  year  the  Wilson  Drug 
Store,  Cambridge,  Ohio,  inaugurated  a  Httle 
advertising  campaign  which  was  intended 
primarily  to  increase  its  out-of-town  business. 
The  claim  was  made  that  a  Victrola  would  be 
placed  in  every  country  schoolhouse  in  the 
county,  absolutely  free.  "All  that  is  required," 
says  the  circular,  "is  that  you  and  your  friends 
purchase  your  drugs  and  drug  sundries  at  this 
store,  save  the  receipts  you  receive  with  each 


purchase,  and  present  them  any  time  between 
now  and  July  1,  1917.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  in  register  receipts  gets  a  $15  Victrola; 
$250  in  receipts,  a  $25  Victrola;  $500  in  re- 
ceipts, a  $50  Victrola ;  $1000  iti  receipts,  a  $100 
Victrola." 

It  is  specifically  stated  that  this  is  not  a  con- 
test ;  that  each  and  every  school  is  to  receive  a 
Victrola.  It  is  pointed  out  that  all  that  is 
required  is  a  little  extra  hustling  and  the 
bunching  of  tickets  in  each  district. 

Information  concerning  this  campaign  was 
sent  to  us  by  Sam  Schlup,  who  is  quite  active 
in  promoting  ideas  intended  to  increase  the 
store's  business. 

In  Making  Display  Cards. 

Harry  M.  Basford,  in  a  recent  issue  of 
System,  contributes  the  following: 

"Window  cards  cause  us  much  less  trouble 
now  than  formerly.  We  regularly  use  a  dis- 
play advertisement  of  about  half  a  page  in  the 
Sunday  papers.  We  arrange  to  have  the  same 
advertisement  reprinted  on  white  window 
cards  in  blue  ink. 

"We  usually  omit  a  few  of  the  heavy  display 
lines  on  the  cards,  however,  and  similar  lines 
are  added  to  the  cards  by  a  sign  writer,  who 
makes  use  of  several  bright  colors.  The  illus- 
trations are  also  hand-colored,  the  card  writer 
simply  touching  up  the  line  drawings  used  in 
the  advertisements.  By  adding  a  painted,  col- 
ored border  and  the  name  of  the  store  in  hand- 
lettering,  we  have  a  sign  that  we  consider  very 
effective,  at  a  minimum  of  cost." 

An  Easter  Stunt 

An  egg  hunt  was  the  rather  novel  means  by 
which  I.  D.  S.  Shepler,  a  confectioner  of 
Alton,  111.,  secured  considerable  publicity  for 
his  store  during  the  Easter  season. 

Mr.  Sheplei:,  says  the  International  Confec- 
tioner, arranged  to  hide  3000  marshmallow 
eggs  in  Rock  Spring  Park,  one  of  Alton's 
beautiful  garden  spots.  Ten  of  the  eggs  were 
specially  marked,  and  the  finders  of  them  were 
to  be  rewarded  with  suitable  prizes. 

AH  of  the  children  of  the  city  were  invited 
to  the  hunt,  which  was  scheduled  to  start  at  9 
o'clock  Saturday  morning,  the  d^y  before 
Easter;  and  reports  of  t]|i^ -Sf^rCR^Y^^^tmC 
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peared  in  the  local  newspapers  ventured  the 
opinion  that  every  child  in  the  city  was  on  hand 
for  the  event. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  hunt  every  boy  and 
girl  had  at  least  a  few  eggs,  and  by  a  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  kids  Mr.  Shepler  was  pro- 
claimed Alton's  most  popular  citizen. 

Widi  Outgoing  Mail. 

A  great  many  stores  make  a  practice  of 
sending  out  enclosures  with  monthly  state- 
ments. It  is  contended  that  the  same  stamp 
can  in  this  manner  be  made  to  serve  a  double 
purpose.  We  are  reproducing  one  of  the  slips 
recently  utilized  by  the  Detroit  Drug  Company, 

Un-welcome  Visitors 


•  ETKIY     BBII«     CSHFANV 


A  great  many  prescription-counter  items 
have  advanced  and  this  makes  it  necessary  to 
pass  the  added  cost  along  to  the  customer.  If 
this  is  done  without  explanation  more  or  less 
friction,  sometimes  actual  dissatisfaction,  re- 
sults.    The  little  enclosure  shown  "does  the 


THE  PRICE; 


of  tbift  Preiicription 
is  necesBurlly  taigh. 
It  has  been  accu- 
rately figrured,— not  gneMed  at.  The 
exact  Ingredients,  Imported  or  other- 
wise, and  In  tbe  fnll  amonnta  ordered 
have  been  used  In  its  composition, 
together  with  the  best  of  skill  and 
service. 

(SAas.   ^Inarelk.   ^f. 


a  corporation  that  operates  eight  or  nine  stores. 
The  enclosure  measures  6J4  inches  wide  by 
3J^  inches  high,  and  the  badcground  within  the 
border  was  tinted  a  light  blue.  White  glazed 
stock  was  used,  and  black  ink. 

A  Banker's  Idea  Used. 

If  miniature  banks  are  a  successful  means  of 
advertising  a  savings  bank,  a  Missouri  mer- 
chant argued,  why  might  they  not  prove 
equally  valuable  for  him  ?  Acting  on  the  idea, 
he  distributed  a  thousand  of  these  banks 
among  his  customers,  with  the  suggestion  that 
they  use  them  to  save  money  for  Christmas 
purchases  at  his  store. 

He  started  the  plan  a  year  ago  and,  accord- 
ing to  System,  it  worked  well.  This  year 
dozens  of  customers  came  into  the  store  and 
asked  for  the  banks.  He  keeps  the  keys  at  the 
store  and  gives  $1.10  in  trade  for  every  dollar 
in  the  banks. 

To  Be  Wrapped  Witfi  Prescriptions. 

We  are  reproducing  a  little  slip  which  is 
used  at  Minarctk's  Drug  Store,  Chas.  Minar- 
cik,  Jr.,  proprietor,  352  Ridgewood  Avenue. 
Brooklyn. 


explaining,"  as  Mr.  Minarcik  puts  it.  He 
adds  that  before  the  slips  were  used  he  had 
several  customers  ask  if  a  mistake  hatln't  been 
made  in  compounding,  the  suspicion  being 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  price  was  different. 
The  enclosures  measure  3J4  inches  wide  by 
^%  high,  the  stock  being  a  light  yellow, 

A  Novel  Float 

A.  T.  Blomquist,  New  London,  Minn., 
wanted  to  put  a  float  into  a  parade,  one  that 
would  be  distinctive  enough  to  attract  attention 
and  advertise  his  business.  This  was  last  fall, 
when  the  Old  Settlers  were  having  a  celebra- 
tion. 

Mr.  Blomquist  decided  that  a  big  mortar 
would  not  only  be  typical  but  striking — that  is, 
if  he  could  make  it  big  enough.  So  he  had 
one  made;  a  full-grown  one.  It  was  1  feet 
high,  and  hollow,  of  course.  Inside  of  it  were 
a  pair  of  bicycle  wheels,  on  which  it  rested; 
and  inside  of  it,  too,  walked  the  junior  clerk, 
supplying  the  motive  power. 

The  suggestion  may  be  of  value. 

Morning  Trade  Catchers. 

With  every  purchase  of  50  cents  or  more 
made  at  his  store  on  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
H.  S.  Carpenter,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  gives  a 
Sunday  paper  free  of  charge. 

A  modification  of  this  plan,  which  is  used 
by  a  druggist  in  another  city,  is  to  give  on 
week-days  a  one-cent  morning  paper  with  each 
sale  of  ten  cents  or  over  at  the  tobacco  counter. 


The  Soda  Fountain 

We  begin  this  month,  and  shall  continue  through  MtKf,  June,  July,  August,  and  Set>- 
tember,  a  defiartment  devoted  to  the  interests  of  soda  dispensers.  The  rapid  growth  of  the 
temperance  movement  cannot  fail  to  increase  business  at  the  fountain,  and  we  shall  give 
unusual  attention  to  this  department  this  year,  filling  it  with  helpful  ideas  and  formulas. 

Breaking  Away  From  Five-cent  Sodas 
By  John  McComas,  Steubeoville,  Ohio 


A  few  years  ago  my  druggist  partner  and  I 
moved  to  a  location  in  the  business  section  of  a 
city  of  about  25,000  people. 

After  installing  a  new  soda  fountain  and 
getting  squared  around  for  business  we  found 
that  we  were  up  against  a  5-cent  ice-cream  soda 
proposition.  There  were  three  capable  com- 
petitors in  the  same  block,  one  of  whom  oper- 
ated an  ice-cream  "parlor"  only,  while  the 
other  two  carried  various  side-lines,  such  as 
cigars  and  candies. 

Due  to  the  activities  of  these  three  concerns, 
the  buying  public  in  the  locality  had  come  to 
regard  five  cents  as  the  standard  price  for  ice 
cream. 

After  considering  the  situation  carefully, 
but  not  without  some  misgivings,  we  decided 
to  operate  our  fountain  on  a  strictly  10-cent 
basis  in  so  far,  at  least,  as  ice  cream  and  ice- 
cream sodas  were  concerned.  Plain  drinks, 
such  as  phosphates,  ginger  ale,  etc.,  were  to  be 
the  only  five-cent  refreshments  served. 

Our  campaign  was  worked  out  with  four 
general  intentions  in  mind : 

1.  To  keep  the  quality  and  quantity  of  our 
fountain  products  at  a  high  standard. 

2.  To  keep  our  fountain  expenditures  at  as 
low  a  figure  as  could  be  attained  by  careful 
buying. 

3.  To  give  especial  attention  to  fountain 
details,  not  only  in  regard  to  operation  but 
also  in  the  way  of  devising  fancy  drinks  and 
special  dishes. 

4.  To  advertise  consistently  and  in  the  most 
effective  manner. 

In  accordance  with  the  first  principle,  we 
purchased  only  the  best-obtainable  fruits  and 
flavors.  The  ice  cream  we  used  was  deter- 
mined upon  only  after  we  had  tried  the  prod- 
ucts of  several  different  manufacturers,  and 
had  selected  the  one  that  gave  the  best  satis- 
faction. It  cost  us,  then,  less  than  a  dollar  a 
gallon. 


We  used  a  No.  6  dipper  for  sundaes  and 
ice-cream  sodas.  A  12-ounce  glass  was  pro- 
vided for  ice-cream  sodas,  and  the  regulation 
14-ounce  ribbed  shaker  glass  for  egg  drinks. 
Because  of  such  hberal  measures  our  customers 
were  always  satisfied  as  to  quantity,  while  the 
excellence  of  the  materials  used  insured  the 
quality. 

It  was  true,  of  course,  that  we  had  many 
calls  for  five-cent  ice-cream  sodas;  but  we 
always  met  such  requests  with  the  explanation 
that  we  could  not — and  would  not — attempt  to 
do  justice  to  either  quality  or  quantity  except 
on  a  ten-cent  basis. 

MORE  TROUBLESOME. 

To  meet  our  second  lot  of  requirements 
proved  more  troublesome.  There  were  numer- 
ous manufacturers  of  crushed  fruits  and 
syrups  bidding  for  business,  and  nearly  every 
one  of  them  had  two  or  three  "specialties"  of 
exceptional  appeal,  while  the  remainder  of  his 
line  differed  not  a  great  deal  from  the  goods 
offered  by  his  competitors. 

We  finally  tied  up  with  one  manufacturer 
whose  line  throughout  seemed  to  be  uniformly 
good.  As  a  result  of  confining  our  purchases 
to  one  firm  we  not  only  secured  reliable  goods 
and  satisfactory  service,  but  we  also  came  in 
for  a  cash  discount  when  our  orders  reached  a 
certain  figure.  This  discount,  obtained  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  helped  us  to  reduce  fountain 
expenses  materially. 

Sticking  to  our  third  and  fourth  lines  of 
action — service  and  advertising — proved  to  be 
most  directly  responsible  for  our  success,  how- 
ever. They  embraced  points  of  appeal  which 
had  a  direct  bearing  on  customers. 

We  always  carbonated  our  water  to  150 
pounds  pressure  and  never  varied  it.  Former 
experience  had  taught  us  that  nothing  detracted 
more  from  plain  or  ice-cream  soda  than  poorly 
carbonated  water,  ^ 

Our  syrups  and  fruits  were  <esi^(§V**jC 
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morning,  and  we  saw  to  it  that  they  were  all  in 
good  condition.  Sour  syrups  would  liave 
driven  away  customers ;  and  when  a  few 
minutes'  time  and  a  little  soda  bicarb,  pre- 
vented the  trouble,  it  would  surely  have  been 
business  suicide  not  to  interfere. 

We  were  always  careful  to  keep  the  foun- 
tain well  iced,  and  tried  to  never  serve  a  drink 
not  properly  cooled. 

AN  INFLEXIBLE  RULE. 

It  was  a  rigid  rule  with  us  that  every  glass 
and  dish  must  be  kept  scrupulously  clean,  soda 
bicarb,  again  being  used:  we  considered  it  pre- 
ferable to  any  soap  or  soap  powder,  both  in 
point  of  economy  and  in  results  obtained. 

Whenever  possible  our  crushed  fruits  and 
syrups  were  made  from  the  fresh  fruit.  Lemon 
syrup  was  always  made  direct  from  the  peel, 
and  the  result  was  better  and  cheaper  than 
anything  we  could  buy. 

We  made  it  a  rule  to  offer  a  new  sundae  or 
drink  combination  every  Saturday,  working 
out  the  formulas  from  our  own  recipe  book. 
The  combinations  included  maple  fudge, 
mixed  fruits,  fruits  and  nuts,  and  a  host  of 
other  oddly-named  or  differently  combined 
mixtures.  Combinations  were  easy  to  think 
out  and  names  were  plentiful  and  easy  to 
obtain. 

It  needed  no  great  effort  to  have  things 


different  from  the  other  stores.  As  a  result 
we  secured  many  a  dime  from  the  customer 
who  was  curious  to  find  out  what  a  temptingly- 
named  mixture  tasted  like. 

Pleasing  cranks  was  a  specialty  with  us. 
Early  in  the  game  we  realized  that  once  a 
member  of  this  class  was  satisfied  he  not  only 
came  back  himself  but  he  also  brought  addi- 
tional customers  with  him ;  and,  best  oi  all,  he 
never  kicked  at  the  price  so  long  as  the  service 
was  satisfactory. 

We  kept  our  fountain  in  operation  the  year 
around,  adding  hot  soda  during  the  vrinter 
months.  This  gave  us  an  advantage  over  our 
five-cent  competitors  who,  with  one  exception, 
shut  up  shop  during  the  cold  months. 

Advertising  was  an  asset  that  we  worked  to 
the  limit.  We  bought  space  on  the  personal 
and  local  pages  of  the  town  paper  and  ran 
advertisements  there  three  times  a  week.  We 
also  made  use  of  show  cards,  both  for  the  store 
interior  and  the  store  window. 

We  made  the  cards  ourselves,  using  for  the 
purpose  pens  of  different  sizes.  A  book  of 
alphabets  was  secured  for  $1,00,  and  cards 
made  from  the  guides  thus  obtained  were  far 
preferable  to  those  printed  by  means  of  a 
rubber-stamp  outfit.  The  latter  method  pro- 
duced cards  that  were  decidedly  cheap  looking. 

In  all  our  advertising  and  in  all  our  inter- 
course with  customers  we  kept  pressing  home 
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the  fact  that  we  were  giving  real  value  and 
that  our  goods  measured  up  to  the  claims  made 
for  them.  Our  reward  was  a  profitable  soda 
water  business  on  a  ten-cent  basis. 

Rules  Followed  in  Big  Stores. 

One  of  the  largest  drug  chains  in  the  country- 
issues  the  following  rules  and  insists  that  they 
be  lived  up  to: 

I.  Your  fountain  and  everything  about  it 
must  be  kept  scrupulously  clean. 

S.  You  yourself  must  present  a  neat  and 
clean  appearance — clean-shaven,  clean  hands 
and  finger-nails,  clean  coat  and  apron,  clean 
cap,  etc, 

3.  Keep  your  hands  dry  so  that  the  glasses 
will  be  less  likely  to  slip  from  your  hands. 

4.  Be  polite  to  your  customers  under  any 
and  all  circumstances.  Say  "Thank  You"  and 
"Please"  whenever  occasion  demands. 

5.  Do  not  argue  with  your  customers.  If  a 
drink  is  not  perfectly  satisfactory,  serve  an- 
other one.    Your  customers  must  be  pleased. 

6.  All  drinks  must  be  served  in  clean,  dry, 
polished  glasses  or  cups. 

7.  Never  serve  any  drink  in  a  chipped  glass 
or  cup. 

8.  Serve  a  glass  of  water  with  every  sundae 
whether  requested  or  not. 

9.  Eggs  must  be  washed  before  they  are 
brought  to  the  fountain. 

10.  Break  the  egg  into  the  glass  first  before 
adding  any  other  ingredients. 

II.  Serve  cold  drinks  cold,  and  hot  drinks 
hot. 

12.  Do  not  let  your  drinks  run  over  the  sides 
of  the  glass.  If  this  should  accidentally  hap- 
pen, wipe  the  sides  of  the  glass  with  a  clean 
towel  or  paper  napkin. 

13.  Serve  a  paper  napkin  (7  by  14  inches), 
folded  once  over,  with  ail  sundaes  and  ice- 
cream sodas,  placing  the  napkin  under  the  dish 
or  glass. 

14.  Do  not  stick  the  spoon  into  the  glass  or 
ice  cream.  Hand  a  clean  spoon  to  your  cus- 
tomer, holding  it  in  the  center,  handle  fore- 
most 

15.  Make  sure  that  the  stirring  rod  of  your 
electric  mixer  is  always  clean.  Wipe  it  after 
every  operation. 

16.  When  putting  a  fresh  can  of  ice  cream 
in  the  cabinet  always  pour  some  water  over  it 
before  removing  the  lid.  This  will  avoid  the 
possibility  of  salty  ice  getting  into  the  cream. 


17.  Before  leaving  the  fountain  at  night 
make  sure  that  the  cream  is  packed  well  enough 
to  keep  hard  until  morning.  Trying  to  harden 
the  cream  after  it  has  become  soft  through 
lack  of  care  has  been  found  to  be  a  failure. 

18.  If  you  get  ice  cream  from  a  dealer, 
please  be  sure  to  see  that  he  uses  the  same 
precautions. 

19.  Scrape  the  sides  of  the  ice  cream  cans  to 
keep  the  ice  cream  from  freezing  and  becoming 
grainy  and  icy. 

20.  Never  use  tin  or  iron  vessels  for  con- 
tainers, or  for  making  syrups.  Tin  or  iron 
will  destroy  your  flavor.  Porcelain,  copper 
or  aluminum  utensils  are  preferable. 

21.  In  making  syrups  and  mixtures  try  not 
to  have  your  hands  come  in  contact  with  the 
ingredients  during  the  process  of  manufacture. 

22.  Do  not  make  up  large  quantities  for 
"specials."  Many  of  these  can  be  made  up  as 
required. 

23.  Do  not  keep  too  large  a  stock  on  your 
fountain.  It  is  a  great  deal  better  to  renew 
your  fountain  stock  often,  than  to  keep  a  large 
quantity  on  hand  and  have  it  go  bad.  The 
observing  of  this  suggestion  will  materially 
increase  your  gross  profit. 

24.  Carefully  weigh  and  count  all  soda 
materials  before  you  sign  receipts. 

25.  Do  not  expectorate  in  or  near  the  foun- 
tain or  syrup  room. 

26.  Wash  your  hands  whenever  necessary; 
never  go  on  duty  or  handle  soda  materials 
without  doing  so. 

These  Utilize  Fresh  Strawberries. 

Even  if  you  have  to  give  a  fancy  price  for 
the  fruit  it  will  pay  to  feature  fresh  straw- 
berry combinations  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
A  few  suggested  formulas  taken  from  various 
sources  follow: 

LOLA  SUNDAE. 

Put  a  No.  10  cone  of  equal  parts  of  strawberry  and 
vanilla  ice  cream  in  a  sundae  cup  and  pour  over  it  a 
ladle  of  fresh  crushed  strawberries.    Top  with  whipped 


On  a  square  of  sponge  cake  place  a  No.  10  cone  of 
vanilla  ice  cream.  Over  this  pour  a  ladle  of  fresh 
crushed  strawberries  and  top  with  whipped  cream. 

BRUNSWICK    DELIGHT. 

On  an  oblong  dish  place  three  No.  10  cones  of  ice 
cream,  one  vanilla,  one  chocolate,  and  one  strawberry. 
Over    the  vanilla   pour    some    strawberries,    over   the 
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strawberry  pour  some  pineapple,  over  the  chocolate  pour 
some  peaches.     Top  each  cone  with  whipped  cream  and 

PANTASMA   SUNDAE. 

Four  a  ladle  <Si  strawberry  marshmallow  dressing  in 
a  fancy  stem  glass.  In  this  put  a  No.  12  cone  of 
strawberry  ice  cream.  Sprinkle  with  chopped  walnuta. 
Pill  with  whipped  cream.  Decorate  with  dabs  of  the 
strawberry  marshmallow  dressing  and   strawberries. 

BASEBALI.  TUUMPH. 

Slice  half  a  banana  into  a  fruit  nappy,  pour  over  it 
a  ladle  of  fresh  crushed  strawberries  and  cover  with 
whipped  cream.  Take  a  No.  12  mound,  scoop,  and 
make  a  ball  of  ice  cream  and  place  on  top.  Serve  a 
wafer  on  the  dish. 


Put  a  No.  10  cone  of  chocolate  and  strawberry  ice 
cream  in  a  stmdae  cup.  Over  this  pour  a  ladle  of  wal- 
nut fig  dressing,  top  with  whipped  cream,  and  decorate 
with  a  fresh  strawberry. 

QUALITY  SONDAE. 
1  small  oblong  dish  place  a  No.   16  mound  of 


On 


vanilla  ice  cream  and  one  of  strawberry  ice  cream. 
Over  the  vanilla  pour  chocolate  dressing,  over  the 
strawberry  crushed  pineapple.  Sprinkle  with  chopped 
walnuts.     Top  with  a  strawberry  and  cherry. 

KEUNION  SUNDAE. 

On  a  slice  of  angel  cake  put  a  No.  20  cone  of  orange 
water  ice  and  one  of  pineapple  water  ice.  Pour  over 
them  a  ladle  of  fresh  crushed  strawberries  and  top  with 
a  red  and  green  cherry. 


Peel  four  large  apples  and  chop  fine ;  add  6  ounces 
of  pineapple  syrup  and  a  pint  of  whipped  cream.  Mix 
thoroughly,  then  add  five  bananas  cut  in  thin  slices,  one 
quart  of  strawberries  crushed  and  well  sugared,  and 
mix  again. 

NEW  ENGLAND  SAUCe. 
Peel  rhubarb  and  cut  in  half-inch  lengths  until  you 
have  3  pounds.  Cook  tender  with  3  pounds  of  sugar 
and  cool.  Add  an  equal  amount  of  fresh  crushed 
strawberries.  Add  12  ounces  of  chopped  nut  meats ; 
dilute  to  desired  consistency  with  simple  syrup.  This  is 
also  nice  with  about  12  ounces  of  marshmallow  whip 
added. 

To  Announce  a  Price  Raise. 

Realizing  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  sell 
a  satisfactory  ice-cream  soda  for  five  cents,  the 
drug  firm  of  Roth  &  Hug,  Canton,  Ohio,  an- 
nounces its  change  to  the  ten-cent  figure  by 
means  of  the  following  advertisement: 

LET'S  TALK  OVER  THIS  ICE-CREAM 

SODA  QUESTION. 

We  have  sold  5-cent  soda  for  seventeen  years  and  it 

is  with  regret  that  we  find  a  good  ice-cream  soda  can 

no  longer  be  served  for  that  amount.    Fruit,  fruit  juices. 


flavors,  sugar,  ice  cream,  service,  all  have  been  steadily 
adva.ncing  for  years,  and  in  face  of  this  we  have  con- 
tinued to  serve  the  best  quality  and  held  the  price  at  a 

Costs  have  now  advanced  to  such  a  point  that  we 
have  to  do  one  of  two  things — cheapen  the  quality  or 
raise  the  price.  We  could  cheapen  the  quality — but  we 
won't.  We  have  served  quality  soda  for  seventeen 
years  and  it's  a  habit.  You  would  not  want  us  to 
cheapen  the  quality — so  we  are  forced  to  serve  10-cent 
soda.  The  portion  is  larger,  you  get  more  ice  cream. 
The  price  is  10  cents,  and  Roth  &  Hug's  soda  is  worth 
it — it's  a  square  deal. 

AND  HERE'S  A  SQUARE  DEAL  FOR 
THE  CHILDREN. 

We  Are  Serving  a  Child's  Soda  for  5  Cents. 

Same  quality  as  the  10  cents,  of  course,  but  the  por- 
tion is  smaller. 

We  know  what  ice-cream  soda  means  to  the  chil- 
dren. Our  quality  soda  is  good  for  them — they  must 
have  it — and  they  surely  do  buy  Roth  &  Hug's  soda. 
We  appreciate  the  children's  trade  and  we  are  making 
thdr  nickels  do  almost  double  duty. 

This  advertisement,  says  the  Soda  Fountain, 
appeared  in  the  local  newspaper  and  occupied 
a  space  two  columns  wide  and  eight  inches 
long. 

Fruit  Cocktails. 

Chopped  and  iced  fruits,  commonly  known 
as  "fruit  cocktails,"  accordit^  to  the  Cana- 
dian Druggist,  always  find  favor  with  chil- 
dren, and  may  be  substituted  for  the  richer 
frozen  creams. 

Shredded  pineapple  and  ripe  bananas,  sliced 
and  mixed  together  with  pulverized  sugar, 
may  have  poured  over  them  a  little  lemon  or 
orange  juice,  and  then  be  set  in  a  refrigerator 
to  ripen,  time  being  given  for  the  various  fruit 
flavors  to  combine.  When  ready  to  serve,  fill 
sherbet  glasses  with  shaved  ice  and  add  a  cou- 
ple of  spoonfuls  of  the  shredded  fruit  with  the 
juice  formed  around  it. 


Simple  Syrupi  Improved. 

An  Eastern  druggist,  whose  vanilla  and 
chocolate  syrups  are  the  despair  of  his  com- 
petitors, says  that  the  secret  of  the  distinctive 
flavor  lies  in  the  kind  of  sugar  used. 

Instead  of  employing  ordinary  granulated 
sugar  for  the  preparation  of  his  syrups,  he  uses 
a  mixture  of  3  parts  of  brown  sugar  with  10 
parts  of  granulated  sugar.  The  result  is  a 
flavor  just  a  little  out  of  the  ordinary.    Try  it ! 


Answers  to  Queries 

Infitrmation  is  gtpm  in  this  department  under  the  following  conditions:   (/) 

Queries  must  reach  us  before  the  ISth  of  the  month  to  be  answered  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  month  following  ;  (2)  formulas  for  proprietary  preparations^  can- 
not begipen;  and  (,3)  names  and  addresses  must  be  affixed  to  all  communications. 

Harrison  Law  Information.  be  applied  to  a  mucous  membrane  and  its  nar- 

y-   c  T-      1     .L    r  11      -             1-  cotic  effect  secured  in  that  manner,  it  would 

G.  S.  T.  asks  the  foilowmg  questions:  ^,          _        j      ^i.    l           j  -^         u  u      4. 

,    ^           L     ■  ■           -i             i-  then  colne  under  the  ban,  and  it  would  be  at 

1.  Can  a  physician  write  narcotic  prescrip-  ,                     ,            .        '.           ,           „      , 

^          ■.          .    ■ n.  „     '.u  „L,  l^ast  extremely  unwise  to  incur  the  wrath  of 

tions  on  a  typewriter  and  sign  them  with  pen  .1.^  l    t,        n-       ■*      ..i.     *.  j 

j-t-j  the  powers  that  be  by  selling  it  without  due 

„    --         ,        .  ^     11  T    ■■■    ™      V    i  /-^"  regard  to  the  Federal  regulations  intended  to 

2.  Can  a  druggist  sell  Lotio  Rumbi  et  Opu,  *             ... 

XT  r^       -^i_     .               ■  ^-     5  govern  such  matters. 

N.  F.,  without  a  prescription?  "  ,,„    .  .       .    ^  .            -j      ■  l^        1        -^u 

o    T^       c-    ^-      n    t  \i.    TT             1  Wtiat  has  just  been  said  might  apply  with 

3.  Does  Section  6  of  the  Harrison  law  per-  ,  ,          ^            •       xt      «      n     l.i 
...         ...        1,      ,■  ■        4.      „        If  equal  force  to  question  No.  3.     Doubtless  a 

mit  a  druggist  to  sell  a  Imiraent  composed  of  ,^       .  ^  .         /*  ,        .^.  .      .      ,          1.       u 

,.     .          r      ■         .          ,■        -1       J.  druggist  is  entirely  withm  the  law  when  he 

bncture  of  opium,  turpentine  oils,  etc.,  on  an  „        ,.  .        ../,._, 

.     .-,          "^      ^         ,  sells  a  liniment  which  does  not  contain  more 

order  from  a  customer?  .        .               ..  '               ^    , 

.    T   -^t     r  t  J.                  jj_^'           *  than  the  proscribed  amount  of  narcotics — pro- 

4.  Is  it  lawful  to  compound  a  doctor  s  secret  . ,    ,    ,           ,       ,    .  .■  ■                     ■        . 

...         1  ■  1    .           .^    .  1    ^L  vided  always  that  that  liniment  may  not,  under 

narcotic  prescription  which  does  not  state  the  ,        -"  ,            ,           ,  .         ; 

,    ,           ,.    ,    .          J.    ,,„    ,  ■  any  circumstances,  be  used  in  such  a  manner 

amount  of  narcotic  to  be  used .''    What  I  mean  .■'^    .             ,       '       ...  .       ,.     ^ 

■    ^..       c                   L    ■  •       L          c         1  that  the  purchaser  will  be  able  to  secure  a 

IS  this:    Suppose  a  (mysician  has  a  formula  +■      =    ^ 

of  his  own  which  he  Iws  compounded  by  his  ^                '      ,            .■       -kt      a          *  t. 

,                  ,          1  .,...■    .               e  Our  response  to  question  No.  4  must  be 

druggist  and  to  which  is  attached  a  manufac-  ..         Vu    1        ?  ■  1      *  4.     *t,  4.  iu 

^     ™                ,        .,^        4-  0    A  "    ivT       4.1.  negative.    The  law  plainly  states  that  the  pre- 

tured  name  such  as    Caps.  C  &  A.      Now  the  ".  ..            ^  .         ■-.            .  i,    ■  r 

.    *^      .  ^  ,      ,  ,,     -.1  scnption  must  be  written,  and  by  inference  we 

question  ,s,  can  a  pharmacsl  lawfully  fill  a  .          ^,  ,^.^  ^^^^           ^^.^^^     ^^  j^, 

prescnptron  which  has  on  ,t  no  "><>•■»  dcfimte  ^^.^j^,^,     „„^j„  (hat  the  Revenue  Depart- 

phraseology  than    Caps.  C  &  A,  No.  12?  ^^^  ^^^y  ^^           „  ,^^  obscuring  of  the 

5.  Can  I  refill  a  narcotic  prescr.phon  on  a  .^^^  .^         ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ,^,  ^^.^^^  .^ 
mere  written  order  from  a  physician  to  do  so?  ,^^    ^^^^^  ^_^j„  discussion. 

If  such  a  course  is  lawful,  should  this  order  be  ^^  ^^^^^^  ,^  ^^^^.^^  ^^_^^_.  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 

P"  °"     ^'       ,                 .        .         ,       ,  that  there  was  a  time  when  a  prescription 

Taking  up  these  questions  in  order,  let  us  ^„„|j  ^^  ^^j,,^  ^„  ^  ^^^^  „^„^„  ^^^^^  ,,„^ 

say  in  reply  to  No.  1  that  a  physician  cannot  ^  p^    ijij^.     All  the  physician  needed  to  do 

wnte  his  prescriptions  on  the  typewriter  and  ^^^  ,^  p„,  j„„^  ^„  ^  p.^^^  ^j  p^p^^  j^^  „„^. 

merely  sign  his  name  to  them.     The  law  re-  ^„  „(  ,,,5  prescription  he  desired  to  have 

quires  that  the  prescription  must  be  written—  ^p^ated,  together  with  a  request  that  it  should 

and  this,  doubUess,  means  handwritten.  ^^  ^flji^j      ^he  government  rescinded  that 

In  answer  to  question  No.  S,  it  would  seem  ^^^^,_  however,  and  it  is  no  longer  lawful  for 

that  it  is  lawful  to  sell  Lotio  Plumbi  et  Opii,  (he  physician  to  pursue  such  a  course,  or  for 

N.  F.,  without  a  prescription.     The  prepara-  ^^  druggist  to  obey  such  orders  should  they 

tion  IS  intended  exclusively  for  external  use  j.^  received.    A  new  prescription  is  required, 
and  does  not  contain  two  grains  of  opium  or 

more  to  the  fluidounce.    It  must  be  understood,  Sho«  Polish. 

however,  that  the  line  of  demarcation  as  to  .j,    j,    „    ^^;,^^.  „^,j„            ,^^^          , 

what  constitutes  an  external  preparation,  on  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^„^      ,.^^j„ 

the  one  hand,  and  an  internal  preparation,  on  j,;,^^^  ^,  ,^^  ,^^  following  formulas  is  said 

the  other  hand,  has  not  been  clearly  defined.  ^^  ^^^  ^  satisfactory  liquid  shoe  blacking: 

The    Internal    Revenue    Department    classes  „,t        ..    .                                ,-„ 

...           .     L           1-   J  4.  (1)  Ivory  black  120  parts. 

preparations  which  are  to  be  applied  to  mucous  g^^^^  ^^^^  50  p^^,^ 

membrane  surfaces  as  internal  preparations.  oiive  oil  15  parts. 

Following  out  this  reasoning,  it  would  seem  Stale  beer  500  parts. 

that  if  the  preparation  under  discussion  might  Mix  the  black,  sugar  and  olive  oil  into  a  si^^^C 
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paste,  adding  the  beer,  a  little  at  a  time,  under  constant 
stimng.  Let  stand  tor  24  hours,  then  put  into  flasks, 
tightly  stoppered. 

(2)  Ivory  black  200  parts. 

Molasses   200  parts. 

Gallnuts,  bruised  12  parts. 

Iron  sulphate  12  parts. 

Sulphuric  add  40  parts. 

Boiling:  water  700  parts. 

Mix  the  molasses  and  ivory  black  in  an  earthen 
vessel.  In  an  iron  vessel  let  the  gallnuts  infuse  in  100 
parts  of  boiling  water  for  one  hour,  then  str^ia  and 
set  aside.  In  another  vessel  dissolve  the  iron  sulphate 
in  another  100  parts  of  the  boiling  water.  One-half  of 
this  solution  is  added  at  once  to  the  molasses  mixture. 
To  the  remaining  half  add  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  pour 
the  mixture,  a  little  at  a  time,  under  ctmatant  stirring, 
into  the  earthen  vessel  containing  the  molasses  mix- 
ture. The  mass  will  swell  up  and  thicken,  but  as  soon 
as  it  commences  to  subside  add  the  infusion  of  gall- 
nuts,  also  under  vigorous  stirring.  If  a  paste  blacking 
is  desired  the  preparation  is  now  complete.  For  a  liquid 
black  add  the  remaining  portion  of  the  boiling  water 
(500  parts),  stir  thoroughly,  and  bottle. 

For  producing  a  paste  polish,  either  tan  or 
black,  the  following  has  been  recommended: 

Camauba  wax 10  ounces. 

Beeswax    3  ounces. 

Stearin    1  ounce. 

Oleic  add    1  fluidounce. 

Oil  of  turpentine 45  fluidounces.   - 

Melt  the  three  solids  by  heal;  dissolve  the  color  re- 
quired in  the  oleic  acid ;  add  to  the  "melt" ;  then  grad- 
ually add  the  turpentine,  keeping  the  mixture  at  a 
temperature  of  .40°  C. 

Oil-soluble  nigrosin  or  brown  dye  (dissolved 
in  the  oleic  acid)  may  be  used  to  give  the  de- 
sired color  to  the  paste,  in  proportion  of  10  to 
30  grains  to  each  10  ounces  of  paste.  One 
grain  of  Natikin  brown  to  each  ounce  will  pro- 
duce a  satisfactory  color  for  a  tan  shoe  paste. 

Liquid  ShBiiq>oo  and  Massage  Greem. 

M,  A.  writes;  "Please  print  a  formula  for  a 
liquid  shampoo.  I  would  also  like  to  be  sup- 
plied with  a  formula  for  massage  cream." 

The  following  formula  has  appeared  in 
previous  issues  of  the  Bulletin  and  is  re- 
ported by  those  who  have  tried  it  to  produce 
a  most  satisfactory  preparation; 

Sodium  hydroxide  80  grammes. 

Potassium  hydroxide  80  grammes. 

Cottonseed  oil  1000  mils. 

Alcohol    500  mils. 

Water,  sufficient  to  make 2500  mils. 

Dissolve  the  hydroxide  in  500  mils  water.  After 
solution  has  been  effected,  add  the  alcohol,  and  finalty 


the  cottonseed  oil,  in  several  portions,  and  shake  thor- 
ou^ly.    Allow  to  stand  for  several  hours,  shaking  the 
mixture  occasionally,  until  thoroughly  saponified.   Fin- 
ally add  water  sufficient  to  make  2500  mils. 
To  the  soap  liquid  thus  prepared  add; 

Potassium  carbonate  SO  grammes. 

Terpineol    12  mils. 

Evergreen    "A"    sufficient    to    produce    a 
grass-green  color. 

A  formula  for  a  so-called  "dry"  shampoo 
appears  elsewhere  in  this  department. 

On  page  85  of  the  Bulletin  for  February, 
1917,  we  printed  the  formulas  of  two  massage 
creams  which  have  been  recommended  by  a 
number  of  our  readers. 

Root  Beer. 

F.  H.  W.  writes:  "Please  print  directions 
for  itiaking  root  beer," 

The  Scientific  American  Cyclopedia  of  For- 
mulas directs  that  root  beer  be  made  as  fol- 
lows : 

To  five  gallons  of  boiling  water  add  1J4 
gallons  of  molasses.  Allow  it  to  stand  for 
three  hours,  then  add  bruised  sassafras  bark, 
wintergreen  bark,  sarsaparilla  root  (of  each  J4 
pound),  J^  pint  of  fresh  yeast,  and  water 
enough  to  nuike  15  to  17  gallons.  After  this 
has  fermented  for  twelve  hours  it  can  be  drawn 
off  and  bottled. 

The  same  book  of  formulas  gives  the  fol- 
lowing directions  for  root  beer  extract; 

Sassafras   4  ounces. 

Yellow  dock   *. 4  ounces. 

Allspice   4  ounces. 

Wintergreen    4  ounces. 

Wild   cherry   bark 2  ounces. 

Coriander  seed  2  ounces. 

Hops  1  ounce. 

Reduce  the  drugs  to  a  powder  and  percolate  with 
menstruum  composed  of  3  volumes  of  alcohol  and  5 
volumes  of  water  until  48  fluidounces  of  liquid  have 


Two  fluidounces  of  this  extract  are  sufficient 
to  make  one  gallon  of  root  beer  syrup. 

Artificial  Extract  of  Maple. 

R.  H.  N.  asks:  "How  is  artificial  extract  of 
maple  prepared?" 

According  to  the  literature  a  flavor  resem- 
bling maple  may  be  given  to  simple  syrup  ot 
glucose  by  the  addition  of  aqueous  extract  of 
guaiac  wood.  The  wood,  finely  rasped,  is 
boiled  down  to  the  consistency  of  an  extract. 
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This  is  shaken  up  with  ether,  or  a  mixture  of 
alcohol  and  ether,  to  get  rid  of  the  resinous 
matters  taken  up  in  boiUng.  Some  manufac- 
turers attain  the  desired  end,  though  not  so 
completely,  by  adding  cold  water  to  the  aque- 
ous extract  while  still  hot,  which  causes  the 
resinous  matter  to  precipitate.  After  standing 
a  little  the  clear  extractive  is  poured  off  and 
is  ready  for  use. 

Imitation  maple  syrup  is  sometimes  pre- 
pared as  follows:  Make  a  solution  of  white 
sugar  (two  parts  of  sugar  to  one  of  water) ; 
bring  to  a  boi!  and  remove  from  the  fire ;  then 
add  to  it  strips  of  the  inner  bark  of  hickory 
{Carya  alba)  or  white  heart  hickory  {Carya 
tomentosa),  J4  ounce  to  each  pint  of  syrup; 
let  stand  10  minutes  and  strain. 

Quince  Seed  Lotion. 

C.  W.  H.  asks:  "Will  you  kindly  publish  a 
formula  for  a  hand  lotion  that  contains  quince 
as  one  of  its  ingredients?" 

The  following  formula  received  first  prize 
in  the  contest  conducted  by  the  Bulletin  in 
1914: 

CYDONIUII  CHAP  RELIEF. 

Cydonium   4  ounces. 

Warm  water  4  pints. 

Glycerin    1  pint 

Witch-haiel  I  pint 

Alcohol    1  pint 

Rose-water  ., 1  pint 

Boric  acid  1}^  ounces. 

Perfumed  spirits  (N.  F.) 4  drachms. 

Tinct.  benzoin   *. 1  drachm. 

Use  only  Arst-ctass  quince  seed,  which  is  entirely 
free  from  worms.  Clean  the  seed  thoroughly  and  add 
it  to  the  four  pints  of  warm  water  and  macerate  for 
one  hour,  with  frequent  agitation.  Then  strain  without 
pressure  through  muslin,  and  if  necessary  add  enough 
cold  water  through  the  strainer  to  obtain  four  pints  of 
mucilage.  Dissolve  the  perfumed  spirit  in  the'  alcohol. 
then  dissolve  the  boric  acid  in  the  rose-water,  and  add 
the  witch-hazel  and  glycerin ;  add  the  aqueous  mixture 
to  the  alcoholic  liquid,  stirring  constantly,  and  then  add 
this  to  the  cold  mucilage  very  slowly,  and  with  active 
stirring.  Lastly  add  the  tincture  of  benzoin  and  mix 
well.  The  completed  preparation  should  be  strained  at 
least  four  times. 

Irish  moss  makes  an  excellent  mucilage  for 
a  preparation  of  this  nature,  but  it  requires  a 
different  line  of  treatment:  One  and  one-half 
ounces  Irish  moss  per  gallon,  boil  in  double 
boiler,  and  strain  and  add  the  other  ingredients 
"per  secimdum  artem."  This  also  makes  a 
first-class  toilet  cream. 


Dissolving  a  Precipitate. 

W.  A.  L.  writes:  "When  I  compounded  the 
following  prescription  a  precipitate  resulted: 

Quinine  sulphate .2  grains. 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid 5  minims. 

Solution  of  iron  and  ammon- 
ium citrate,  to  make 1  fluidrachm. 

Mix  and  dispense  16  such  doses. 
Directions :   teaspoonful  every  two  hours. 

"The  doctor  who  ordered  the  mixture 
claimed  that  he  had  always  obtained  a  clear 
product  from  another  druggist.  Will  you 
kindly  explain  the  reaction  which  takes  place 
and  tell  me,  if  possible,  how  to  obtain  a  clear 
solution  ?" ' 

The  "precipitate"  you  speak  of  is  probably 
due  to  the  presence  of  undissolved  quinine 
sulphate,  five  minims  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid 
not  being  sufficient  to  bring  two  grains  of 
quinine  sulphate  into  solution.  However,  the 
addition  of  a  slight  amount  more  of  the  acid 
effects  a  clear  solution. 

It  is  our  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  drug- 
gist who  dispensed  the  prescription  as  a  clear 
mixture  used  more  than  the  prescribed  amount 
of  acid.  Such  a  procedure  is  a  justifiable  one 
and  we  should  advise  you  to  pursue  the  same 
tactics  if  the  doctor  wishes  a  mixture  contain- 
ing no  undissolved  quinine  sulphate.  The 
doctor  should,  of  course,  be  informed  as  to 
the  amount  of  acid  added. 

A  Soap  that  Will  Work  in  Gasoline. 

E.  C.  A.  writes:  "In  the  Bulletin  for  June, 
1016,  you  suggested  the  following  as  a  soap 
that  would  work  in  gasoline: 

Stronger  ammonia  water 21  parts. 

Alcohol  9  parts. 

Water    23  parts. 

Oleic  acid  47  parts. 

Mix  the  acid  and  alcohol,  add  the  water,  and  finally 
the  ammonia  water  with  constant  agitation. 

"This  preparation  when  manufactured  ac- 
cording to  directions  resembles  cod-liver  oil 
emulsion  in  consistency  and,  so  far  as  cheap- 
ness and  efficiency  is  concerned,  is  about  what 
I  desire.  In  color,  however,  it  is  quite  a  dark 
brown  and  customers  who  expect  a  soap  prep- 
aration to  be  white  are  rather  averse  to  buying 
it.  Can  you  tell  me  how  to  give  the  product 
a  nearer-white  appearance?" 

Your  trouble  probably  lies  in  the  oleic  acid 
used.    Oleic  acid  when  fjrst^made(ila\y<Jlailr^ 
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ish  liquid,  but  upon  exposure  to  air  takes  up 
oxygen  and  becomes  darker  in  color.  If, 
therefore,  you  will  take  pains  to  secure  a  light- 
colored  oleic  acid  we  believe  that  you  can 
produce  a  preparation  that  will  not  be  so  dark 
in  appearance  as  to  interfere  with  its  sale. 

White  Liniment. 

W.  S.  W.  asks:  "Will  you  please  publish  a 
formula  for  a  good  white  liniment  containing 
turpentine  and  soap?" 

The  following  formula  produces  a  white 
liniment  that  is  said  to  be  quite  stable: 

Camphor  2  drachms. 

Oil  of  origanum 2  drachms. 

Powdered  Castile  soap 4  drachms. 

Oil  of  turpentine 6  drachms. 

Ammonium  carbonate  3  drachms. 

Distilled  water,  to  make 1  pint 

Dissolve  the  ammonium  carbonate  (clear,  translucent 
pieces)  in  V/i  fluidounces  of  cold  water.  To  one-half 
of  this  solution  add  the  powdered  soap  and  sufficient 
water  to  make  the  whole  measure  \'/i  fluidounces.  Then 
dissolve  the  camphor  in  the  oils  and  add  slowly  (as 
fast  as  well  emulsified),  with  constant  agitation,  to  the 
strong  lather  produced  by  mixing  the  soap  with  the 
ammonium  carbonate  solution.  If  the  mixture  gets  too 
thick  to  be  readily  handled,  agitate  less  and  stir  in  the 
ammonium  carbonate  solution  a  little  at  a  time,  or 
better,  add  hot  water  in  divided  portions.  Finally  add 
the  remainder  of  the  ammonium  carbonate  solution, 
and  sufficient  water  to  make  one  pint. 

Cottonseed  oil  may  be  substituted  for  the 
origanum,  but  it  does  not  produce  so  satisfac- 
tory a  product. 

Antifreeze  for  Autotnobile  Radiators. 

H.  F.  M.  asks:  "Can  you  tell  me  of  a  satis- 
factory antifreeze  solution,  other  than  an 
alcohol-and-water  mixture,  for  use  in  auto- 
mobile radiators?" 

Alcohol,  either  wood  or  denatured,  is  the 
most  suitable  and  practically  the  only  agent 
that  is  in  use  to  prevent  the  freezing  of  the 
solution  in  automobile  circulating  systems. 

The  addition  of  glycerin  will,  of  course, 
lower  the  freezing  point  of  water,  but  its  use 
is  quite  expensive.  Another  objection  to 
glycerin  is  that  it  is  said  to  have  a  deleterious 
effect  on  the  rubber  connection  of  the  radiator. 

The  use  of  calcium  chloride  solutions  in 
varying  strengths  has  been  suggested,  but 
radiator  manufacturers  advise  against  it  for 
the  reason  that  its  continued  use  is  liable  to 
corrode  the  parts. 


You  will  find  detailed  instructions  for  mak- 
ing alcohol  antifreeze  mixtures  on  page  520 
of  the  December,  1916,  Bulletin. 

Dry  Shampoo. 

H.  A,  K.  asks:  "Will  you  print  a  formula 
for  a  dry  shampoo?" 

A  liquid  shampoo,  "dry"  in  the  sense  that  it 
contains  no  water,  may  be  made  as  follows: 
Stronger    solution    of    am- 
monia      4  fluidrachms. 

Oil  of  bitter  almonds 15  minims. 

Tincture  of   quillaja 3  fluidounces. 

Lavender  water  5  fluidounces. 

Alcohol,  to  make 12  fluidounces. 

Dissolve  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds  in  the  alcohol,  then 
add  the  tincture,  the  lavender  water,  and  finally  the 
solution  of  ammonia. 

If  desired,  the  lavender  water  may  be  re- 
placed by  any  other  suitable  perfume. 

A  Mixture  for  Removing  Paint  from  Wood. 

H.  N.  L.  asks:  "What  can  I  recommend  to 
customers  who  ask  for  a  solution  that  will  bare 
painted  surfaces?" 

According  to  Popular  Science  very  satis- 
factory paint  removers  can  be  made  by  mixing 
such  substances  as  acetone,  amyl  alcohol,  car- 
bon bisulphide,  and  ethane  tetrachloride.  Any 
one  of  these  liquids  will  suffice  and  may  be 
applied  with  a  brush  or  made  up  in  paste  form 
and  applied  with  a  pad.  A  good  preparation 
may  be  had  by  mixing  together  Yi  pound  of 
potassium  hydroxide,  1  pint  of  acetone,  J^ 
pint  each  of  methylated  spirit,  oil  of  turpentine, 
petroleum  spirit,  and  5  ounces  castor  oil.  A 
thin  coat  of  this  is  spread  over  the  paint  sur- 
face and  a  few  minutes  later  another  applica- 
tion is  made.  This  will  soften  the  paint  so 
that  it  can  be  removed  with  a  scraper  or 
spatula. 

To  Color  Bedbui  Poison. 

J.  A.  F.  writes ;  "We  have  been  using 
alkanet  root  as  a  coloring  agent  in  preparing 
a  liquid  bedbug  poison  made  from  gasoline, 
etc.  At  present,  however,  we  cannot  obtain 
supplies  of  alkanet,  and  for  that  reason  we 
must  use  a  substitute.  Can  you  suggest  a 
coloring  agent  that  will  impart  the  same  shade 
as  did  the  alkanet?  The  color  should  not 
stain  bedclothes." 

An  oil-soluble  red  dye,  obtainable  from  any 
of  the  larger  wholesalers  or  from  dealers  in 
dyes,  will  probably  answer  your  requirements. 
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It  is  necessary  to  use  only  a  very  small  amount  Dressing  for  White  Leather. 

of  the  dye,  and  if  the  liquid  is  not  applied  too  a.  J.  D.  L.  writes;  "I  would  like  a  formula 

freely  no  permanent  stains  should  result.  for  a  white-leather  dressing." 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  literature: 

Acetanilid  in  Solution.  _.      ,                                         ,, 

Pipeclay   16  ounces. 

The  M.  C.  M,  Company  writes:    "Please  Spanish  white  8  ounces. 

inform  us  if  acetanilid  can  be  brought  into  Flake  white  6  ounces. 

permanent  solution,  and  if  so.  how?"  Precipitated  chalk   4  ounces. 

,-,  ,  .'fj  1.1'ij  Spermacetj    -. 6  ounces. 

One  gramme  of  acetanilid  can  be  dissolved  ^a^.^                                        g  ^^^^^^^ 

in  190  mils  of  water  or  in  3.4  mils  of  alcohol.  ,-  ... 

_.,                 .  .              ,      .               .,,    ,            .,  Hen   the   lard   and    spermaceti   together,   and   with 

The  resulting  solutions  will  fae  quite  perma-  ^j,^^  thoroughly  mass  the  other  ingredients, 
nent. 

By  experimenting  with  varying  proportions  This  is  said  to  be  useful  for  cleaning  white 

of  alcohol  and  water  you  can  probably  hit  upon  leather,  kid,  etc. 

a  menstruum  that  will  hold  in  solution  any  n    i  ^  t      *      n        •          «■■ 

desired   amount    of    acetanilid-provided,    of  ^"^  '^'°;"  '•*'"  P^t™***™  Oil. 

course,  that  you  do  not  want  a  more  concen-  R-  H.  N.  asks:  "What  should  I  use  to  give  a 

trated  solution  than  about  1  in  4.  red  color  to  a  petroleum  oil  furniture  polish?" 

Dyes  which  are  known  to  the  trade  as  "oil- 
When  the  Doctor  is  Summoned.  soluble"-  are  the  best  ones  to  use.     For  a  red 

T    ^    TT       .       <.T,x    .        J    .        ..J  color  use  Oil  Red  "S,"  which  may  be  obtained 

J.  G,   rl,  asks:     Must  a  doctor  attend  a  ,                   t  ^^    ,              l  i      i             i 

■'.     .     ,        .      ,         .„  from  any  of  the  larger  wholesalers  or  from 

patient  when  he  IS  called  upon  to  do  so?  ,    ,       .■'  .          t,  ,u       i      /    i   i    u         j-i 

,,,    ,                    .    r            ,                     . .  dealers  in  dyes,    if  the  color  fails  to  be  readily 

We  have  secured  from  what  we  consider  .  .i    ■    .i     !■     ■«      ^    .  ^         --.■,■      > 

- ,  ,      ,      ^,     .^         ^  ^         ^  ^    ^L      cc    .  soluble  m  the  liquid  petrolatum,  first  dissolve 

good  legal  authority  a  statement  to  the  effect  ■^-             ,,             j.    c           n      •    -i 

°        ,        .         ,         ,  .  ,             ,         ,      ■  .  it  in  a  small  amount  of  some  fixed  oil. 

that  there  is  no  law  which  compels  a  physician 

to  respond  to  a  call  for  his  services.    Whether  American  Association  of  Pharmaceutical 

a  physician  shall  go  or  not  depends  upon  his  CStemists. 

inclination;  there  is  nothing  to  compel  him  to  ^  j   p  ^^^s:    "Where  may  the  American 

****  ^°'  Association  of    Pharmaceutical   Chemists  be 

A  Non-explosive  Combination.  j^     r-   \s    c      t        ci-r^c       t     o    r- 
Dr.  C.  H.  Searle,  of  G.  D.  Searle  &  Co., 

A.  J.  L.  asks:  "What  proportions  of  carbon  315  West  Ohio  St.,  Chicago,  111.,  is  secretary 

tetrachloride  and  gasoline  produce  a  combina-  of  the  organization.    A  letter  addressed  to  him 

tion  that  is  not  explosive?"  will  bring  any  desired  information. 

A  fluid  which  it  is  claimed  will  not  burn  may 

be  made  by  mixing  4  iluidounces  of  gasoline  Colored  Capsules. 

with  13  fluidounces  of  carbon  tetrachloride.  J,  S.  R.  writes:  "Please  publish  directions 

Synthetic  methyl  salicylate,  one  drop  to  the  for  coating  capsules  black." 

fluidounce,  may  be  added  if  it  is  desired  to  In  the  production  of  colored  capsules,  the 

impart  a  pleasing  odor  to  the  preparation.  coloring  agent  is  incorporated  with  the  gelatin 

while  the  latter  is  in  a  liquid  state.    It  is  not 

Isinglass.  feasible  to  apply  a  color-coating  to  the  finished 

J.  F.  C.  writes:    "Please  describe  fully  the  capsule, 

manner  in  which  isinglass  is  prepared  for  the  Briefer  Replies. 

market."  F.  L.  M.:  The  preparation  you  mention  is 

Owing  to  the  considerable  amount  of  de-  gai^j  to  contain  5   per  cent  of   "aceto-boro- 

tailed  explanation  that  would  be  required  it  is  glyceride,"  0.1  per  cent  of  formaldehyde,  and 

impossible  for  us  to  give  you.  in  the  small  pinus  pumilio,  eucalyptus,  myrrh,  styrax,  and 

space  allotted  to  "Answers  to  Queries,"  the  benzoin.    It  contains  8  per  cent  of  alcohol, 
information  you  desire.     We  can,  however, 

tell  you  where  to  turn  for  it — page  1531  in  J.  P.  K.:  We  are  not  familiar  with  the  com- 

the  ninth  edition  of  the  United  .States  Dis-  position  of  the  proprietary  article,  you  ask  us 

pensatory.  about.                                la  zsd  by  V^jOOQ  IC 
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Pharmacist! 


It  is  said  to  be  the  intention 


of  the  administration  at 
Military  Service.  Washington  to  raise  an  army 
of  more  than  a  million  men. 
These  men  will  go  into  training  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  and  the  only  thing  that  will 
prevent  them  from  seeing  service  in  Europe  is 
an  early  cessation  of  hostilities.  An  army  of 
this  magnitude  calls  for  a  great  many  pharma- 
cists; a  great  many  are  needed  in  the  navy, 
also. 

The  drug  trade  never  shirked  its  duty,  nor 
will  druggists  and  drug  clerks  be  found  want- 
ing in  this  hour  of  their  country's  need. 
Thousands  will  offer  their  services.  The 
question  that  is  now  being  revolved  in  many 
minds  is  "How  can  I  best  do  my  bit?" 

There  are  adventurous  souls  who  will  prefer 
the  trenches;  these  need  merely  enlist  at  the 
nearest  recruiting  office  and  await  the  call. 
But  for  the  most  part  pharmacists  are  of  the 
greatest  value  if  they  seek  service  that  will 
bring  their  professional  training  into  play. 
Then  the  question  arises — which  shall  it  be. 
the  army  or  the  navy? 

Last  year  a  bill  was  passed  which  raised  the 
status  of  the  pharmacist  in  the  army,  the  navy, 
and  the  Public  Health  Service.  On  a  peace 
basis  of  175,000  men,  43  master  hospital 
sergeants.  43  hospital  sergeants.  613  sergeants 
first-class,  and  1162  sergeants  were  provided 
for.  It  was  also  provided  that  the  total  of  all 
enlisted  men  in  the  medical  department  could 
not  exceed  5  per  cent  of  the  total  enlisted  army. 
However,  the  significance  of  the  words  "peace 
basis"  must  be  borne  in  mind.  We  are  not  at 
peace  now,  and  doubtless  the  figures  just  given 
must  undergo  the  process  of  multiplication. 


We  are  told  by  K.  C. 
The  Braistid,  Surgeon-General 

Navy.  of  the  Navy,  that  the  vari- 

ous ratings  of  enlisted  men 
in  the  hospital  corps,  as  well  as  the  monthly 
pay  they  receive,  are  as  follows:  Hospital 
apprentice,  2d  class,  $20.00;  hospital  appren- 
tice, 1st  class,  $26.40;  pharmacist's  mate.  3d 
class,  $33.00;  pharmacist's  mate,  2d  class, 
$38.50;  pharmacist's  mate,  1st  class,  $44.00; 
chief  pharmacist's  mate,  acting  appointment, 
$66.00;  chief  pharmacist'.s  mate,  permanent 
appointment,  $77.00. 

In  addition  to  this  base  pay  certain  benefits 
for  continuous  service,  reenlistment,  etc.,  are 
paid  to  those  entitled  to  such  allowances.  Men 
are  received  into  the  corps  from  civil  life  only 
as  hospital  apprentices,  first  or  second  class. 

\Ve  are  told,  too,  that  special  training  is 
required  after  enlistment,  for  the  reason  that 
the  duties  of  a  pharmacist  in  the  navy  are 
unlike  those  found  in  civil  life.  Training 
schools  are  now  maintained  at  three  points — 
one  on  the  Pacific  coast,  one  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  and  one  on  the  Great  Lakes.  Those 
who  undertake  the  service  are  sent  to  these 
schools  for  development,  where  they  remain 
for  a  period  of  six  months.  At  least  a  common 
school  education  is  required.  Promotions  to 
the  higher  ratings  are  made  from  the  lower 
grades.  It  is  pointed  out  tliat  the  navy  is 
growing  and  that  opportunities  for  advance- 
ment are  promising. 

Both  the  army  and  the  navy  need  pharma- 
cists. Full  information  concerning  either 
branch  of  the  service,  in  so  far  as  it  is  riow 


stations. 
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A  whirlwind  campaign  has 
Red  Cross  j"^^  ^cn  conducted  tn  this 
Activities.  city  to  secure  30,000  new 
members  for  the  American 
Red  Cross.  At  this  writing  it  looks  as  if  the 
50,000  mark  would  be  attained.  The  Detroit 
druggists  have  given  hearty  cooperation  to  the 
movement.  During  the  height  of  the  cam- 
paign window  displays  were  seen  in  every  drug 
store  in  town,  and  the  druggists  and  their 
clerks  turned  themselves  into  recruiting  sta- 
tions for  the  enrollment  of  new  members. 
There  was  the  greatest  enthusiasm  all  over 
town,  and  a  good  deal  of  competition  to  see 
which  trade  or  which  industry  in  the  commu- 
nity could  turn  in  the  largest  number  of 
memberships. 

The  American  Red  Cross  is  of  course 
strictly  neutral,  and  it  relieves  suffering  all 
over  the  world.  As  an  unofficial  arm  of  the 
medical  service  of  the  government,  it  assumes 
charge  of  all  base  hospitals  back  twenty  or 
thirty  miles  from  the  firing  line,  and  just  now, 
with  the  United  States  brought  into  this  world- 
wide conflict,  it  is  very  important  that  the  Red 
Cross  be  made  as  effective  as  possible.  Suffi- 
cient memberships  and  money  have  been 
secured  in  Detroit  to  make  certain  the  estab- 
lishment of  two  base  hospitals,  and  much  the 
same  movement  is  being  carried  on  in  other 
cities  throughout  the  country. 

The  government  is  collecting 

We  Are         information  which  may  be 

Preparing.       of    use    a    little    later   .on. 

Schools  of  pharmacy  have 

been  asked  to  supply  the  names  of  seniors  who 

are  to  receive  their  degrees  In  June.     From 

State  universities  the  entire  enrollment  of  the 

classes  in  wireless  telegraphy,  as  well  as  a  list 

of  senior   students  taking  up  engineering  or 

the  French,  German  and  Italian  languages  has 

been  requested. 

It  is  stated  that  State  universities  have  gen- 
erally adopted  the  ruling  that  any  student  who 
enters  the  army  or  National  Guard  will  be 
given  credit  for  the  work  he  is  carrying,  pro- 
vided his  marks  are  up  to  what  they  should 
be.  Among  pharmacy  students  companies  are 
being  organized  for  instruction  in  the  duties 
of  a  pharmacist  in  the  army.  Weekly  drills 
are  being  held,  and  as  much  knowledge  as  pos- 
sible is  being  instilled  into  those  who  may  be 
called  upon  to  act  in  defense  of  their  country. 


Not  only  is  the  United 
Qhaln  States  an  active  participant 

Expansion.  in  the  world-wide  warfare, 
but  Milwaukee  has  recently 
been  the  scene  of  a  disturbance  "the  like  of 
which  has  never  been  seen  before,"  we  are 
told.  What  has  brought  this  condition  about 
has  been  the  entrance  of  the  Owl  Drug  Co.,  of 
California,  into  Wisconsin's  chief  city.  The 
invasion  was  the  signal  for  concerted  action 
on  the  part  of  local  druggists,  who  began  using 
a  great  deal  of  advertising  space  in  the  news- 
papers. The  Owl  Company  retaliated,  in  a 
measure,  buying  space  in  liberal  quantities  in 
which  to  make  known  when  its  store  would 
open  and  what  its  policies  would  be. 

It  is  also  announced  that  the  United  Drug 
interests  have  entered  Chicago,  leasing  a 
building  on  the  southwest  comer  of  State  and 
Quincy  Streets.  It  is  said  that  the  lease  runs 
for  fifteen  years  and  that  an  annual  rental  of 
$40,000  is  to  be  paid. 

In  addition  to  this  comes  the  information 
that  the  Liggett  interests  have  acquired,  by 
purchase,  the  five  Voegeli  stores  in  Minne- 
apolis. In  spite  of  lowering  war  clouds,  the 
chains  are  expanding. 


President    Wulling,   of   the 
L>rug  American    Pharmaceutical 

Representation    , , 

at  Washington.  Association,  has  mitiated  a 
movement  to  have  the  drug 
trade  represented  in  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  at  Washington.  He  has  written  a 
letter  of  protest  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and 
he  has  asked  the  drug  journals  to  voice  a  de- 
mand for  pharmaceutical  representation.  An 
A.  Ph.  A.  committee  has  even  been  appointed 
— a  committee  on  National  Defense,  with 
S.  L.  Hilton,  of  Washington,  as  the  chairman. 

This  is  all  very  well,  and  it  certainly  is  im- 
fortunate  that  pharmacy  is  not  officially  repre- 
sented in  either  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  or  the  Munitions  Board.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  however,  the  work  of  organization  at 
Washington  has  proceeded  so  far  that  it  is 
simply  impossible  to  have  any  change  made  at 
this  time.  If  such  a  movement  had  been 
started  several  months  ago,  it  might  have  suc- 
ceeded, but  it  is  now  too  late. 

Furthermore,  as  we  show  in  an  editorial 
elsewhere  in  this  issue,  leading  representatives 
of  the  drug  trade  have  been  called  into  Wa^-I,^ 
ington  for  purposes  of  consultation,  andcw 
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committee  of  five  has  been  appointed  to  take 
entire  charge  of  the  vast  work  of  securing 
pharmaceutical,  chemical  and  disinfectant  sup- 
plies for  the  several  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment service.  This  committee  is  vested  with 
complete  powers,  and  the  only  source  for 
possible  regret  is  that  it  does  not  have  the 
dignity  of  representation  in  the  Council  of 
National  Defense. 


"Substitutes'* 
Ruling 


Last  month  we  reproduced 


in  part  a  letter  from  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  tn  which  it  was 
stated  that  the  government  would  not  take  as 
final  the  decision  of  a  New  York  court  that 
novocaine  was  not  a  substitute  for  cocaine. 
The  commissioner  said  that  the  official  blanks 
must  still  be  used  when  novocaine  was  ordered. 
This  information  was  all  right  when  the 
Bulletin  went  to  press,  but  before  some  of 
our  subscribers  got  their  April  numbers  we 
fear  it  was  all  wrong.  For  April  wasn't  very 
-old  before  another  communication  came  to  us 
stating  that  the  ruling  pertaining  to  "synthetic 
substitutes  for  cocaine,  alpha  or  beta  eucaine, 
their  salts  or  derivatives,"  was  suspended 
"until  further  notice."  As  the  matter  now 
stands,  therefore,  an  official  order  fonn  is  not 
required  when  novocaine  and  like  substances 
are  ordered  from  the  jobber  or  the  manufac- 
turer. 

Anti-coupon  laws  are  popu- 

•^jy  lar  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 

Effective.        ^^^y  ^''^  ^"^  rigid  that  trading 

stamps  are  driven  out  of  the 

field  where  they  are  enacted.    Nevada  passed 

a  measure  of  this  character  during  the  recent 

session  of  its  legislature,   and   Washington, 

Oregon,  Utah  and  California  also  constitute 

forbidden  ground. 

These  laws  parallel  the  State  of  Washington 
enactment,  the  constitutionality  of  which,  it 
will  be  recalled,  was  passed  on  favorably  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The 
law  provides  for  the  licensing  of  dealers  tn 
trading  stamps,  coupons  and  like  devices,  and 
the  annual  cost  of  such  a  license  is  $6000. 

A    combination    has    been 
Well-lmown     effected  by  which  the  whole- 
Drug  Fmns  1        J  £  n 
Combine.       sale     drug     firm,     Bruen, 
Ritchey  &  Co.,  New  York, 
has  been  absorbed  by  Schieffelin  &  Co.    Wil- 


liam P.  Ritchey,  head  of  the  Bruen-Ritchey 
company,  has  retired  from  active  business, 
although  he  retains  a  position  on  the  executive 
board  of  the  new  company.  The  combination 
brings  together  two  of  the  oldest  and  best 
established  wholesale  drug  firms  in  New  York. 
Dr.  William  Jay  Schieffelin,  well  known  in 
pharmaceutical  circles  and  president  of  the 
National  Wholesale  Druggists'  Association  in 
1910,  still  remains  at  the  head  of  Schieffelin 
&  Company. 

Among    the    preparedness 

...  .       measures   advocated   is   the 

Training  Bill.    Chamberlain  bill,  which  has 

the  backing  of  the  Universal 
Military  Training  League.  The  bill  provides 
that  all  able-bodied  young  men  shall  receive 
six  months'  intensive  military  training  when 
they  attain  the  age  of  19.  Rich  and  poor  alike 
must  get  into  uniform  for  6  months;  money 
cannot  buy  immunity.  -  The  soldiers  thus 
created  could  not  be  called  out  for  a  war  of 
aggression;  they  would  form  a  great  citizen- 
reserve  dedicated  to  the  defense  of  the  flag  and 
the  government.  The  idea  has  the  indorse- 
ment of  some  of  the  best  thought  of  the 
country. 

For  the  last  two  years  con- 
ANew         ditions  have  been  favorable 
Location.        for  the  establishment  of  in- 
dustries related  to  the  manu- 
facture of  chemicals,  and  a  number  of  enter- 
prises of  this  character  have  been  organized 
and  put  on  a  working  basis.    The  Van  Schaack 
Bros,  Chemical  Company,   Chicago,  recently 
acquired  a  tract  on  Henderson  Street,  and  a 
new  plant,  consisting  of  two  units,  is  to  be 
erected.      The    company's    present    quarters, 
which  have  been  occupied  for  more  than  a  year, 
have  become  inadequate. 

James  Wilkie,  chief  of  the  mechanical 
department,  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.,  died  at  his 
home  in  Detroit  April  22.  Mr.  Wilkie  was 
one  of  the  substantial  men  of  his  city,  being 
at  the  time  of  his  death  a  member  of  the  Street 
Railway  Commission.  He  Served  also  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Water  Commissioners. 

In  a  circular  issued  last  summer  the  secretary 
of  the  American  Chemical  Society  stated  that 
the  rolls  showed  a  membership  of  8100. 


Editorial 


The  War  and  the  Druggist. 

In  spite  of  all  the  time  we  had  in  which  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  idea,  it  is  difficult, 
even  now,  to  realize  that  a  state  of  war  exists. 
We  had  hoped  for  so  long  that  we  might 
escape  that  we  are  reluctant  to  accept  the  dis- 
tasteful reality.  . 

But  there  are  things  worse  than  war. 

Of  course  it  cannot  be  expected  that  condi- 
tions will  remain  normal,  although  the  chang- 
ing over  to  the  extraordinary  must  necessarily 
come  about  gradually.  We  are  not  prepared 
to  engage  in  aggressive  warfare,  and  the  get- 
ting ready  takes  time.  Men  must  be  recruited 
and  then  taught  what  to  do;  and  while  this  is 
going  on  vast  stores  must  be  laid  in,  for  the 
men  must  be  clothed,  provision  must  be  made 
for  feeding  them,  and  attention  must  be  given 
to  the  stern  thought  that  the  sick  and  wounded 
must  be  taken  care  of. 

We  are  doubtless  better  prepared  than  we 
fully  realize  in  the  matter  of  guns  and  ammu- 
nition. Factories  all  over  the  United  States 
are  running  full  blast  and  are  turning  out 
enormous  quantities.  There  are  a  great  many 
fully-equipped  factories,  and  there  are  piece- 
work factories  and  assembling  plants.  Every- 
where the  work  has  been  speeded  up  and  we 
have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  safe  on  that 
point. 

Doubtless  our  first  duty  will  be  to  supply 
money,  food,  and  ships  to  our  allies.  And  in 
this  particular  we  can  respond  readily.  No 
country  on  the  face  of  the  globe  is  so  rich; 
the  great  loss  beyond  the  waters  has  been  our 
immeasurable  gain.  No  nation  ever  enjoyed 
the  prosperity  that  has  been  ours  during  the 
last  two  and  a  half  years.  A  part  of  what  the 
vast  armies  in  Europe  have  had  to  have  we 
have  been  called  upon  to  furnish,  and  at  war- 
time prices. 

We  can  respond,  and  will  respond,  and  are 
responding  right  now.  We  shall  lose  some  of 
our  big  balance;  but  only  a  long  war,  which 
we  do  not  look  for,  can  reduce  us  to  even  a 
normal  condition  of  wealth.  It  is  the  general 
opinion  that  when  the  peace  treaties  have  been 
signetl  we  shall  find  that,  from  a  financial 
standpoint,  the  big  war  has  been  a  benefit  to 


While  we  are  getting  ready  to  send  troops 
across  the  ocean  there  will  be  little  change  in 
business  conditions.  The  declaration  of  war 
scarcely  stirred  business.  There  has  been  no 
tendency  to  curtail.  As  an  illustration  of  how 
little  the  step  affected  general  conditions,  the 
Bulletin  of  Pharmacy  is  now  carrying 
more  advertising  than  it  ever  has  since  it  has 
l>een  published.  There  is  no  thought  of  panic 
anywhere. 

Prices  will  be  higher,  of  course;  increased 
demand  always  raises  prices.  Labor  will  be 
higher.  It  will  cost  more  to  live.  But  when 
the  balance  is  in  our  favor  there  can  be  no 
cause  for  worry. 

Perhaps  of  all  the  industries  the  retail  drug 
trade  will  be  affected  the  least.  Inability  to 
get  certain  raw  materials  and  certain  finished 
products  does  not  wqrk  much  of  a  hardship, 
as  far  as  the  druggist  is  concerned.  Nearly 
three  years  of  "shortages"  has  not  cut  down, 
his  business  to  a  material  degree,  nor  will  the 
facing  of  like  conditions  during  another  period 
of  equal  length,  if  need  be,  bother  him  much. 
If  patrons  cannot  get  carbolic  acid,  for  in- 
stance, they  will  use  something  else. 

The  help  question  may  become  troublesome, 
a  little  later.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  a  great 
many  clerks  will  enlist.  There  has  been  a 
scarcity  of  help  for  the  last  three  or  four  years, 
and  we  must  look  forward  to  increased  diffi- 
culty in  this  particular,  rather  than  a  diminu- 
tion of  it. 

One  thing  that  the  war  is  sure  to  bring  us  is 
taxes ;  we  must  look  for  added  burdens  of  this 
kind.  However,  should  there  be  another  batch 
of  plasters  struck  off  to  be  attached  to  pro- 
prietaries or  toilet  articles,  or  both,  the  trade 
should  see  to  it  that  the  customer  pays  for  the 
stamp  as  well  as  the  preparation,  the  same  as 
a  bank  sees  to  it  that  the  patron  pays  tlie  tax 
when  a  law  is  in  force  requiring  a  stamp  on  a 
legal  document.  In  Canada  the  tax  on  pro- 
prietaries has  been  passed  along  in  this 
manner. 

The  druggist  needs  alertness  during  these 
times  of  disorder  and  changeable  prices — 
needs  it  much  more  than  at  other  times.  He 
must  be  a  thorough  business  man,  if  he  is  to 
avoid  losses.  He  must  not  hesitate  to  meW^jJC 
price  advance  with  an  advance  of  his  own,  *^' 
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Drug  Supplies  for  the  Army. 

It  is  exceedingly  gratifying  to  every  citizen 
of  the  United  States  to  witness  the  splendid 
industrial  organization  which  has  recently  been 
effected  in  Washington.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, through  its  admirable  Council  of 
National  Defense,  has  marshaled  the  indus- 
trial resources  of  the  nation  in  a  most  effective 
manner.  The  principle  that  has  been  followed 
is  practically  this;  that  each  industry  has  really 
organized  itself  under  the  egis  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  in  the  emergency  presented  bv  the 
war  the  nation  therefore  has  the  benefit  of  the 
best  business  brains  in  the  country. 

What  we  are  most  concerned  about,  of 
course,  is  the  drug  trade.  How  are  medical 
supplies  going  to  be  secured  for  the  vast  army 
which  it  is  proposed  to  raise? 

As  in  other  directions,  a  committee  of  five 
leading  men  in  the  trade  has  been  appointed 
as  an  auxiliary  to  the  Council  of  National 
Defense,  and  this  committee  will  practically 
assume  the  task  of  marshaling  the  pharma- 
ceutical resources  of  the  nation.  The  personnel 
of  the  committee  is  as  follows:  Willard 
Ohliger,  chairman ;  Frank  G.  Ryan,  secretary ; 
and  Chas.  J.  Lynn,  A.  G.  Rosengarten.  and 
S.  Norvell. 

There  has  been  some  dissatisfaction  ex- 
pressed in  the  drug  journals  that  the  drug 
interests  did  not  have  direct  representation  on 
the  Council  of  National  Defense,  and.  from 
the  standpoint  of  professional  dignity,  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  such  is  not  the  fact.  But 
after  all  nothing  of  efficiency  will  be  sacrificed 
by  this  omission.  Dr.  Frank  F.  Simpson, 
chairman  of  the  medical  board,  has  nominal 
jurisdiction  over  the  drug  committee  to  which 
we  have  referred,  but  in  point  of  truth  the 
latter  committee  has  been  vested  with  author- 
ity to  practically  dominate  the  situation  so  far 
as  pharmaceutical,  chemical  and  disinfectant 
supplies  are  concerned. 

The  manufacturers  of  the  country  have 
shown  a  disposition  to  furnish  government 
supplies  at  a  very  low  margin  of  profit.  Prac- 
tically all  of  them  have  come  forward  with  an 
expressed  intention  of  doing  what  could  be 
done  with  as  little  cost  to  the  government  as 
possible.  It  is  the  task  of  the  committee  on 
pharmaceutical  suppUes  to  coordinate  the  needs 
of  the  government  with  the  capacity  of  the 
different  manufacturers  so  as  to  interfere  as 
little  as  possible  with  the  course  of  regular 


trade.  The  various  members  of  the  committee 
know  practical  conditions  to  a  nicety,  and  their 
judgment  will  be  of  invaluable  benefit  to  the 
nation. 

The  whole  proposition,  from  beginning  to 
end,  is  steeped  in  patriotism  of  the  finest  kind. 
The  manufacturers  are  anxious  to  help  out  the 
government  in  a  time  of  real  emergency  and  to 
do  it  with  sacrifice  to  their  own  interests  and 
the  interests  of  their  customers. 

It  must  be  understood,  too,  that  the  demands 
of  the  government  for  certain  products  are 
likely  to  be  such  that  a  shortage  will  result  in 
the  open  market.  Many  things  are  quite  likely 
to  be  unavailable  during  the  next  year  or  two, 
but  we  must  all  put  up  with  such  sacrifices  as 
cheerfully  as  possible  and  endeavor  to  be  of 
substantial  assistance  to  our  government. 

The  supplies  needed  by  the  army,  indeed,  are 
little  less  than  stupendous.  The  Council  of 
National  Defense  is  starting  out.  on  the  as- 
sumption that  an  army  of  a  million  men  is  to' 
be  equipped  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment, 
and  it  is  earnestly  desired  to  avoid  the  mis- 
takes of  certain  European  governments  which 
at  the  outset  of  the  war  failed  to  grasp  the  sit- 
uation and  which  lost  many  weary  months  in 
properly  equipping  themselves. 

In  addition  to  the  sub-committee  on  pharma- 
ceuticals, chemicals  and  disinfectants  there  is 
another  sub-committee  on  surgical  instruments 
and  dressings.  The  latter  is  organized  in  much 
the  same  manner,  and  both  of  these  committees 
have  absolute  authority  in  their  respective 
fields.  ■  What  the  nation  has  really  done  in 
every  industry  has  been  to  ask  that  industry 
itself  to  become  an  arm  of  the  government. 
Thus  the  most  expert  cooperation  has  been  se- 
cured, and  bureaucratic  domination  has  been 
swept  aside.  The  business  men  of  the  country 
are  working  as  a  unit  to  see  that  the  United 
States  shall  be  thoroughly  equipped  in  this  time 
of  national  emergency. 

Plant  a  Garden. 

There  are  two  positive  duties  we  owe,  in 
case  we  cannot  go  to  the  front.  One  is  to  ex- 
ercise economy,  and  the  other  is  to  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  promote  increased  food  pro- 
duction. 

Bread  is  said  to  be  the  staff  of  life,  and  right 
at  the  beginning  we  are  up  against  a  food 
shortage.  We  are  told  that  this  country  usu- 
ally has  reserves  of  grain  left  over  from  one 
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crop  to  the  other.  The  present  season  is  closing 
without  such  a  reserve.  The  Argentina  grain 
crop  is  reported  a  failure,  and  exports  have 
been  prohibited.  The  Australian  wheat  crop 
is  about  50,000,000  bushels  short  of  last  year. 
France  reports  winter  wheat  to  be  only  65  per 
cent  normal  yield,  the  crops  of  Holland  are  un- 
satisfactory, and  the  crops  of  England  back- 
ward. 

In  our  own  country  the  outlook  is  not  alto- 
gether encouraging  in  every  section.  How- 
ever, it  is  too  early  yet  to  predict  what  may 
happen  here,  for,  for  the  most  part,  we  are 
merely  at  the  beginning  of  the  planting  season. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  but  the  part  of  wisdom  not 
to  expect  too  much,  and  to  exercise  every  effort 
to  make  the  yield  as  large  as  possible. 

Each  individual  is  expected  to  do  something 
for  the  general  good,  and  our  cities  have  taken 
up  the  idea  of  the  intensive  cultivation  of 
vacant  lots,  while  State  administrations,  as  well 
as  volunteer  organizations  of  various  kinds, 
are  giving  thoughtful  attention  to  the  utiliza- 
tion of  larger  vacant  tracts.  The  druggist 
should  help  in  this  work.  Those  who  can  leave 
their  stores  for  short  periods,  or  who  may  find 
it  possible  to  put  in  an  evening  or  two  a  week 
during  the  summer  months  in  the  garden, 
should  not  fail  to  plant  that  garden  and  to  cul- 
tivate it.  In  the  smaller  towns,  there  may  pos- 
sibly be  a  little  patch  in  the  back  yard  of  the 
store  which  might  be  plowed  and  planted.  This 
should  be  done.     Every  little  helps. 

Druggists  will  find,  too,  that  a  little  outdoor 
exercise  of  this  character  will  be  an  excellent 
thing  for  their  general  well-being. 

Residential  Stores  Lose  Business. 

Unusual  conditions  give  rise  to  a  number  of 
special  problems.  For  some  time  it  has  been 
impossible  to  get  certain  drugs  and  chemicals. 
They  have  been  off  the  market.  The  result  is 
that  drug  stores  have  been  unable  to  stock  these 
items,  and  that  customers,  when  they  call  for 
them,  must  necessarily  be  turned  away. 

This  situation  has  not  always  been  under- 
stood by  physicians.  Doctors,  particularly  in 
cities,  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  pre- 
scribing certain  medicines  and  who  have  been 
told  by  their  patients  that  they  could  not  get 
what  they  called  for  in  outlying  or  residential 
stores,  have  not  always  taken  the  extraordinary 
circumstances  into  consideration.     They  have, 


rather,  jumped  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
smaller  stores  did  not  keep  well  stocked  up. 
Following  this  course  of  reasoning,  the  next 
step  on  the  part  of  these'  physicians  has  been 
to  recommend  to  patients  that  they  go  to  the 
large  central  stores  down  town.  This  has  re- 
sulted in  the  loss  of  business  for  the  outlying 
or  residential  stores. 

Recently,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Kansas  City 
Drug  Club,  this  matter  was .  brought  up  by 
C.  E.  Zinn,  and  the  subject  thrown  open  for 
discussion.  Mr.  Zinn  suggested  that  a  com- 
mittee be  appointed,  whose  duty  it  should  be 
to  call  on  physicians  and  offer  an  explanation 
which  would  give  them  a  better  insight  into 
prevailing  conditions. 

It  is  a  matter  which  might  profitably  be 
taken  up  by  other  pharmaceutical  associations 
in  other  cities. 

Fly-killing  Solutions. 

It  has  been  found  that  formaldehyde  and 
sodium  salicylate  are  two  excellent  fly  poisons, 
both,  it  is  unhesitatingly  armounced,  being  su- 
perior to  arsenic. 

This  information  is  being  scattered  broad- 
cast, in  some  sections  special  organizations  de- 
voted to  the  destruction  of  flies  taking  it  upon 
themselves  to  have  leaflets  printed  for  general 
distribution.  It  is  stated  that  the  method  of 
preparing  a  formaldehyde  solution  for  this 
purpose  is  to  add  three  teaspoonfuls  of  formal- 
dehyde to  a  pint  of  water.  A  sodium  salicylate 
solution  is  made  by  dissolving  three  teaspoon- 
fuls of  the  indicated  salt  in  a  pint  of  water. 
Druggists  should  be  familiar  with  these  formu- 
las, and  should  be  able  to  supply  both  solu- 
tions should  they  be  called  for. 

Studies  of  the  fly  problem  have  brought  to 
light  a  number  of  interesting  facts.  It  may  be 
laid  down  as  a  rule  that  any  odor  which  is 
pleasing  to  man  is  offensive  to  the  fly.  Oil  of 
lavender  is  extremely  disagreeable  to  his 
flyship  and  he  will  not  willingly  stay  in  its 
presence;  geranium,  mignonette,  heliotrope, 
and  white  clover  are  also  on  his  blacklist.  We 
are  told,  too,  that  flies  have  an  intense  hatred 
of  the  color  blue,  and  that  rooms  decorated  in 
blue  will  have  a  tendency  to  keep  them  out 

A  simple  mixture  of  a  tablespoonful  of 
cream,  one  of  ground  black  pepper,  and  one  of 
brown  sugar  is  said  to  be  poisonous  to  flies. 
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Puzzle :  Fiod  the  drooping  plant  that  isn't  growing.  ^  , 
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Two  Views  of  a  Manila  Store. 

Bsterior  and  inUrior  of  the  Globe  Drug  Store,  Manila,  Philippine  Islanda,  run   by  Percy  Ruston,  a 
repreaentatlve  of  Parke,  Davis  &  Company  in  the  Philippines.    The  company's  tiade-mark,  a  gl 
seen  in  each  window,  and  an  American  automobile  is  attempting  to  nose  into  the  picti 
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Pictures  of  College  Life. 

Fred  J.  ArenU,  Lincoln,  Nebnaka,  sent  us  these  pictures,  and  they  show  students  in  the  drug  gardens  at  the 
University  of  Nebraska  College  of  Pharmacy.  In  the  niiddle  picture  digitalis  leaves  are  being  gathered,  while 
at  the  bottom  a  hatf-dozen  pharmics  are  listening  to  the  frogs  in  the  Pool  of  Siloam. 


Shall  We  Hang  Together— or  Separately? 

We  publish^  in  April  an  article  h  the  Editor  which  has  glicited  a  great  deal  of 
comment.  It  was  semi-editorial  in  character  and  Pointed  out  the  need  of  closer 
co-operation  on  the  Part  of  the  various  branches  of  the  drug  trade,  particularh 
in  matters  pertaining  to  legislation,  ft  is  our  intention  to  print  in  this  and  succeeding 
numbers  a  few  expressions  on  the  subject  from  men  high  in  the  councils  of  pharmacy. 
The  issue  has  been  raised;  let  it  be  thoroughh  threshed  out. 


By  Chas.  J.  Lynn, 

General  Manager  of  Eli  Lilly  &  Co.  and  President  of 

the  American  Drug  Manufacturers'  Association. 

I  have  read  with  great  interest  your  article 
"Shall  We  All  Hang  Together  or  Shall  We 
Hang  Separately?"  in  the  April  number  of 
the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy.  It  is  exceed-- 
ingly  timely,  and,  as  you  suggest,  I  trust  it  will 
set  our  people  in  all  branches  of  the  trade  to 
thinking  so  that  ultimately  the  problem  of  how 
to  obtain  the  very  fullest  cooperation  between 
the  various  branches  of  the  trade  may  be 
solved.  The  National  Drug  Trade  Conference 
represents  a  long  step  forward  in  such  a  move- 
ment, and  because  it  has  back  of  it  now  in  the 
brief  history  of  its  existence  such  a  splendid 
record  of  ciccomplishment,  I  hope  that  our 
thought  will  be  directed  along  the  line  of  de- 
'  veloping  it  to  its  highest  point  of  usefulness. 

liiat  there  is  great  necessity  for  cooperation, 
particularly  at  this  time,  all  thinking  men  in 
the  various  branches  of  the  drug  trade  will 
agree.  We  have  all  been  too  much  inclined 
to  go  our  separate  ways,  trusting  that  some- 
how everything  would  work  out  all  right  in 
the  end. 

The  drug  trade  represents  one  of  the  great- 
est industries  of  our  country,  and  yet,  for 
some  reason,  in  organizing  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  and  its  subsidiary  organiza- 
tions, this  important  industry  has  been  ignored. 
Why  is  it?  Is  it  not  possibly  because  there  is 
no  strong  central  body  generally  recognized 
throughout  the  country  as  representative  of 
our  trade  in  its  various  branches? 

The  physicians  of  the  country  have  been 
recognized  in  the  industrial  preparedness 
movement.  They  have  a  representative  on 
the  Council  of  National  Defense,  have  the 
chairmanship  of  its  Medical  Section,  and  are 
represented  on  the  Committee  on  Standardiza- 
ticm  of  Medical  and  Surgical  Supplies.  We 
are,  of  course,  glad  to  cooperate  with  our 
medical  friends,  and,  indeed,  this  big  work 


could  not  go  forward  without  the  closest 
cooperation ;  but  why  has  not  the  drug  trade, 
which  supplies  the  armament,  equal  representa- 
tion with  the  physicians  who  use  it? 

I  think  the  answer  is  perhaps  found  in  the 
thought  raised  in  your  article;  that  is,  the  lack 
of  a  strong  central  organization  with  sufficient 
authority  to  speak  for  the  entire  trade.  "The 
National  Drug  Trade  Conference  is  full  of 
possibilities  in  this  direction,  so  let  us  bend  our 
thought  towards  the  development  of  this 
organization. 

By  Dr.  A.  R.  L.  Dohme, 

President  of  Sharp  &  Dohme. 

Your  warning  and  your  arguments  are  very 
timely  and  much  to  the  point.  The  drug  inter- 
ests are  less  consolidated  and  work  less  cooper- 
atively than  most  other  branches  of  trade,  and 
there  exists  no  apparent  reason  why  there 
should  not  be  more  cooperation,  if  indeed  not 
complete  cooperation,  especially  in  matters  of 
legislation. 

The  National  Drug  Trade  Conference  has 
been  in  existence  now  for  about  five  years  and 
has  established  during  that  short  period  a 
standing  and  reputation  in  legislative  halls  of 
which  it  can  justly  be  proud.  It  represents  the 
first  effort  to  coordinate  the  various  branches 
of  the  drug  trade,  and  white  its  prime  purpose 
was  to  help  enact  the  Harrison  antinarcotic 
law,  it  has  since  made  several  efforts,  even  if 
quite  mild  and  ladylike,  to  extend  its  useful- 
ness beyond  that  great  and  important  measure 
which  was  its  first-born. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  the  Conference 
moves  slowly  and  steps  tenderly,  both  of  them 
due  to  modesty  and  failure  to  realize  its  poten- 
tiality to  do  good  for  all  in  a  worthy  cause.  In 
the  first  place  its  delegate  members  have  no 
power  to  act  for  their  association,  and  hence 
hesitate  to  take  a  forward  step;  and  in  the 
second  place  the  Conference  has  no  definite 
policy  and  programme  of  work.    Its  meetings 
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are  generally  only  called  for  a  specific  purpose, 
and  up  to  date  this  purpose  has  centered  solely 
about  the  Harrison  act.  In  other  words,  it 
seems  to  confine  its  thoughts  and  activities 
upon  the  growth  and  education  of  its  first  and 
only  child. 

This,  to  my  mind,  is  an  error  and  should  be 
remedied  by  the  Conference  constituting  itself 
and  asserting  itself  as  the  representative  body 
of  the  united  drug  trade,  with  the  desire  and 
intention  of  speaking  and  acting  for  the  united 
drug  trade  in  legidative  matters. 

If  it  does  assume  this  position  and  is  sup- 
ported in  it  by  the  several  national  associa- 
tions it  represents,  the  fact  should  be  made 
known  to  the  public  at  large,  and  especially  to 
the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  and  of  the 
nation  at  Washington.  In  that  event  the  dis- 
position of  legislation  bearing  upon  the  drug 
trade  could  be  effectively  and  promptly  handled 
and  disposed  of. 

In  order  to  bring  this  condition  about,  two 
things  are  necessary.  First,  that  the  six 
national  associations  constituting  the  Confer- 
ence (the  American  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Wholesale  Druggists'  Asso- 
ciation, the  American  Drug  Manufacturers' 
Association,  the  National  Association  of  Retail 
Druggists,  the  American  Association  of  Phar- 
maceutical Chemists,  and  the  Proprietary 
Association'  of  America)  should,  at  their  next 
annual  meetings,  authorize  their  duly  elected 
■or  appointed  three  delegates  to  the  Conference 
to  be  clothed  with  the  power  to  act,  instead 
of  the  power  to  advise,  confer,  and  refer  back 
to  their  associations.  These  powers  should,  of 
■course,  be  specific  instead  of  general,  and 
should,  as  a  preliminary  experiment,  be  lim- 
ited to  matters  of  national  and  State  legisla- 
tion affecting  the  drug  trade. 

To  be  sure,  this  scope  could  be  later  (and. 
personally,  I  think  should  be)  broadened  to 
include  general  legislation  bearing  upon  mat- 
ters that  affect  the  pocketbook  of  the  individual 
or  corporation  as  well  as  the  policy  of  the 
nation  or  State.  The  reason  we  have  so  much 
paternalism  in  government  and  so  much  un- 
l3usinesslike  methods  in  government  is  because 
business  concerns,  individually  and  in  their  as- 
sociations collectively,  pay  so  little  attention  to 
matters  governmental  and  are  not  represented 
in  Congress  or  State  legislatures  by  business 
men  with  practical  as  distinguished  from  theo- 
retical, Utopian,  or  legal  ideas.    Lawyers  make 


up  the  vast  bulk  of  legislative  timber,  and  the 
result  is  ingeniously-drawn,  difficultly-under- 
stood and  insidiously-operative  laws — laws 
upon  laws. 

However,  If  we  limit  our  first  steps  to  leps- 
lation  affecting  the  drug  trade  directly  or 
indirectly,  we  shall  have  made  a  great  stride 
forward,  and  we  can  watch  this  step  and  its 
bearing  upon  each  and  every  one  of  us;  and 
if  later  we  feel  we  can  trust  the  sanity,  sin- 
cerity, and  judgment  of  our  National  Drug 
Trade  Conference  delegates,  we  can  extend 
their  field  of  activity  to  general  legislation. 

The  second  thing  to  be  done  is  to  have  the 
National  Drug  Trade  Conference  enlarge  the 
size  of  its  inside  machinery  so  that  this  will' 
be  ready  for  turning  out  the'  product  when  its 
constituent  associations  say  the  word. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  Qmfer- 
ence  is  the  ideally-constituted  body  to  unite 
under  a  single  banner  the  interests,  ideals,  and 
efforts  of  the  entire  drug  trade,  and  from  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  men  who  have  been 
its  members  during  the  past  five  years,  I  feel 
safe  in  saying  that  their  purpose  is  fine,  their 
integrity  unquestioned,  and  their  judgment 
sound  and  conservative. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  there  occurred  an 
instance  which  demonstrated  the  desirability 
of  such  an  organized,  recc^ized,  central  rep- 
resentative body  of  the  drug  trade.  The  occa- 
sion was  the  hearing  held  by  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  in  connection  with  delayed  importa- 
tions of  drugs  at  ports  of  entry.  It  was  first 
suggested  that  the  presentation  of  the  case 
should  be  made  on  behalf  of  the  N.  W.  D.  A., 
as  this  body  was  principally  concerned,  and 
the  writer,  as  chairman  of  its  Committee  on 
Prevention  of  Adulteration,  had  been  specifi- 
cally instructed  to  endeavor  to  secure  the 
desired  results.  Here  seemed  an  opportunity 
to  make  the  National  Drug  Trade  Conference 
known  and  its  possibilities  apparent.  There- 
fore at  the  writer's  suggestion  that  the  appeal 
would  be  stronger  and  more  effective  if  made 
from  the  Conference  representing  the  entire 
drug  trade  (which  appeal  was  possible  because 
the  writer  was  chairman  of  a  committee  of 
the  National  Drug  Trade  Conference  upon  the 
same  subject)  the  conference  of  importers 
agreed  to  make  the  appeal  to  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  on  behalf  of  the  N.  D.  T.  Confer- 

I    was   pleased    to "  leafti    ft^  'dS  Carl 
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Alsberg  himself,  on  Tuesday  evening,  April 
10,  when  he  spoke  at  the  meeting  anil  dinner 
of  thie  Baltimore  Drug  Exchange,  that  our 
appeal  had  been  granted  and  that  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  proposed  to  meet  our  ideas  of 
cooperation  with  it  by  having  a  committee 
from  the  Bureau  and  from  the  N.  D.  T.  Con- 
ference meet  together  and  consider  uniform 
methods  of  samphng  and  testing  drugs  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  and,  besides, 
make  known  the  nature  of  the  tests  adopted 
■  and  used  in  each  case. 

There  is  decided  need  for  centralizing  and 
consolidating  the  efforts  of  the  drug  trade  of 
this  country  in  all  its  branches  in  legislative 
matters.  In  order  to  make  this  move  the  vari- 
ous associations  must  be  willing  and  able  to 
make  ample  financial  contribution  to  the 
National  Drug  Trade  Conference  to  enable  the 
latter  to  employ  the  proper  records,  staff,  and 
agencies  to  make  possible  the  most  effective 
results. 

In  these  days  legislation  is  running  wild  in 
extent  and  nature,  all  over  the  land,  with  bills 
interminable  presented  for  passage  at  each 
session  of  the  legislative  bodies.  Chief  and 
most  dangerous  among  these  has  again  crop- 
ped up  Senate  Bill  Number  3,  the  "Depart- 
ment of  Health  Bill."  The  last  effort  to  pass 
this  bill  is  probably  fresh  in  your  mind;  also 
the  seventy-five-page  speech  of  Senator  Works, 
of  California,  that  probably  gave  it  its  death- 
blow. Senator  Works  is  no  longer  in  Con- 
gress, having  been  succeeded  by  Hiram  W. 
Johnson,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  do  some 
effective  work  to  prevent  the  enactment  of  this 
measure  into  law;  for  this  country,  and  the 
drug  trade  especially,  wants  no  paternalism  in 
medicine. 

I  trust  that  through  your  efforts,  and  those 
of  other  pharmaceutical  editors,  it  will  be 
made  possible  to  consolidate  in  the  National 
Drug  Trade  Conference  the  legislative  force 
and  power  of  the  drug  trade  in  all  its  branches. 

By  Ghas.  M.  Woodruff, 

Secretary  of  the  National  Drug  Trade  Conference. 

I  do  riot  think  "one  of  the  prime  needs  of 
the  drug  trade  is  a  better  system  and  methcxl 
for  handling  legislative  matters." 

Of  course  if  the  drug  trade  were  "hanged" 
it  would  be  bad  for  the  drug  trade;  but  who 
outside  the  trade  itself  cares  about  that?  When 


you  say,  however,  that  the  people  would  suffer, 
then  legislators  will  sit  up  and  take  notice. 

Is  it  not  obvious  that  45,000  or  50,000  com- 
munities require  druggists;  that  they  are  as 
essential  as  the  physician  or  the  dentist  neigh- 
bor? In  emergencies  people  have  no  time  to 
go  three  or  four  miles  to  find  a  druggist.  They 
want  one  near-by.  N'est-ce-pasT 

If  the  plans  of  the  doctrinaires  who  are 
determined  to  control  pharmacy  and  medicine 
carry,  thousands  of  communities  will  be  rob- 
bed of  their  drug  stores.  These  communities 
need  to  be  informed  of  their  danger,  and  it 
follows  that  the  most  important  work  is  that 
of  education.  We  have  the  agencies  in  our 
national  organizations  and  the  National  Drug 
Trade  Conference. 

Therefore,  instead  of  searching  for  new 
agencies  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  people 
that  are  reposed  in  the  drug  store,  let  a  more 
intelligent  use  be  made  of  the  agencies  \ve 
have.  The  cause  of  the  drug  trade  is  a  just 
cause,  and  if  it  is  understood  it  will  be  a  popu- 
lar cause. 

By  W.  A.  McDermid, 

Sales  Manager  Gerhard  Menneii  Chemical  Co. 

On  quite  a  number  of  occasions  the  drug 
trade  has  been  the  victim  of  lack  of  foresight 
and  lack  of  organized  effort  before  the  event. 

We  all  realize  that  the  drug  store  has  been  a 
fruitful  object  for  special  taxation  of  all  kinds, 
as  well  as  for  all  kinds  of  queer  legislation. 
For  some  unknown  reason,  but  probably 
chiefly  due  to  the  apathy  of  the  industry  as  a 
whole,  the  drug  trade  has  been  a  shining  mark. 

The  experience  with  Schedule  "B"  of  the 
101+  revenue  measure  is  sufficiently  clear  in 
everybody's  memory  to  serve  as  a  first-class 
illustration,  and  it  is  cheerfully  admitted  by 
those  men  who  are  familiar  with  the  situation 
at  Washington,  and  who  are  willing  to  be 
frank,  that  any  kind  of  intelligent,  concerted 
action  on  the  part  of  the  trade  would  have  re- 
lieved it  of  the  burden. 

Senator  Clapp  of  Minnesota  expressed  him- 
self quite  frankly  that  year  on  his  way  to  the 
N.  A.  R.  D.  convention  at  Minneapolis,  when 
he  said:  "If  the  druggist  would  spend  a  very 
small  part  of  the  time  protesting  against  im- 
pending legislation  that  he  now  spends  in  the 
back  room  howling  about  it  after  it  has  hap- 
pened, he  would  be  relieved  frommany  of  his 
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troubles,  and  he  would  be  a  bigger  factor  with 
Congress  than  he  is  collectively  to-day." 

This  situation  comes  home  with  particular 
force  just  now  when  ways  and  means  of  rais- 
ing money  are  being  considered  by  Congress, 
and  it  seems  perfectly  inevitable  that  sooner  or 
later  stamp  taxes  will  come  up  as  a  means  of 
taxation,  and  probably  be  passed  in  a  hurry,  as 
all  other  similar  legislation  is  being  passed. 

After  it  itas  happened  there  will  be  plenty 
of  protests — but  they  wiU  be  made  too  late. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  every  possible  agency, 
and  particularly  the  trade  journals  of  the  in- 
dustry, should  assist  in  organizing  the  true 
strength  of  the  drug  trade  in  a  campaign  to 
impress  upon  Congress  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing the  taxation  equitable.  No  one,  least  of  all 
those  engaged  in  our  industry,  has  any  desire 
to  evade  his  just  share  of  taxation — and  there 
will  be  no  question  that  we  will  get  our  share ; 
but  every  legitimate  effort  must  be  used  to 
prevent  the  enactment  of  a  measure  intended 
as  a  consumer  tax,  but  so  framed  as  to  make 
it  impossible  to  pass  the  tax  on  to  the  consumer. 

At  the  time  a  war  stamp  tax  was  enacted  in 
Canada,  it  was  not  only  intended  for  the  con- 
sumer, but  it  was  so  framed  by  being  made  in 
units  of  one  penny  and  collected  at  the  retail 
counter,  that  it  actually  worked  out  as  in- 
tended, while  in  this  country  the  fractional  tax 
had  either  to  be  absorbed  by  the  individual 
manufacturer  or  by  the  retail  druggist — and 
this  in  addition  to  the  corporation,  income,  and 
profits  taxes  which  they  were  already  paying. 

The  telephone  people  were  able  to  get  a  spe- 
cific ruling  from  the  government,  stating  that 
it  was  the  government's  intention  that  the  tax 
be  passed  on  to  the  consumer,  but  we  were  not 
so  fortunate,  chiefly  due  again  to  the  lack  of 


organized  effort.  Unless  we  are  to  have  a  rep- 
etition of  this  aggravating  and  abnormally  ex- 
pensive proposition  (because  the  stamp  tax  as 
it  operates  bears  no  relation  to  profits,  but  is  a 
tax  on  gross  business  and  in  many  cases  elim- 
inates all  profits)  it  is  necessary  to  have  im- 
mediate, aggressive  action. 

If  is  necessary  that  every  single  individual 
retail  druggist  in  this  country — totaling  40,000 
or  more  in  number — shall  write  at  once  to  his 
Congressman  and  to  the  two  Senators  from  his 
State,  pointing  out  that  if  a  stamp  tax  is  con- 
sidered necessary  it  should  be  on  the  basis  of 
the  Canadian  tax. 

By  creating  a  sense  of  solidarity  of  orgjini- 
zation ;  by  arousing  the  dealers  from  their  in- 
ertia and  making  them  realize  that  their  destiny 
is  to  a  large  extent  in  their  own  hands,  and 
that  their  voice,  if  expressed  at  Washington  as 
individuals,  will  become  in  the  mass  one  of  the 
most  potent  forces  in  securing  justice  in  legis- 
lation— all  this  will  make  it  possible  to  secure 
equitable  taxation,  and  will  result  in  the  secur- 
ing of  a  standing  in  legislative  halls  which  will 
go  far  toward  securing  victory  for  such  meas- 
ures as  the  Stephens-Ashurst  bill. 

Congress  cannot  and  will  not  move  for  or 
against  any  measure  until  it  has  heard  plainly 
and  decisively  the  voice  of  the  people.  Forty 
thousand  retail  druggists,  representing,  rough- 
ly, 120,000  voters,  working  effectively,  consti- 
tute too  big  an  element  to  be  ignored.  The 
difficulty  has  been  to  make  each  individual 
druggist  feel  his  own  strength  and  be  wilting 
to  exercise  it.  He  has  been  content  to  let  the 
secretary  of  his  local  association  write,  and 
that  secretary's  letter,  ostensibly  representing 
a  group,  is  of  no  more  weight  than  the  letter  of 
a  single  individual. 


Harmony  in  the  Window. 

Color  harmony  and  contrast  are  simple  matters,  but  they  require  some  study.  Red 
is  the  most  attractive  color  and  harmonizes  with  russet,  white,  orange,  gray,  and  dark 
green,  and  contrasts  well  with  green.  Yellow  harmonizes  with  green  and  white. 
Orange  harmonizes  with  maroon,  green,  red,  white,  gray,  and  blue,  and  contrasts 
with  black  and  dark  colors.  Pink  harmonizes  with  white,  Nile  green,  and  light  blue. 
Purple  looks  rich  with  gold,  dark  red,  dark  green,  orange,  brown,  white,  and  rose. 
Green  contrasts  with  crimson  and  harmonizes  with  yellow,  and  may  be  combined 
with  white,  purple,  orange,  red  and  brown. — N.  A.  R.  D.  Journal.  ^ 


Queer  "Doctors"  I  Have  Known 

Another  Contest  topic.  When  we  suggested  the  subject  we  explained  that  "doctor  "  in 
this  case  did  not  mean  a  bona-fide  medical  Practitioner,  but  rather  that  odd  type  which 
assumes  unwarranted  prerogatives.  The  Papers~a  large  number  of  them  have  been 
received — are  uniformly  interesting.     Another  group  will  doubtless  follow  a  little  later. 


Pajes  From  the  Past.* 
By  Habry  L.  Wohlfort,  Gkand  Junction,  Colorado. 

Every  one  in  that  community  of  300  souls 
addressed  him  as  "Doc,"  but  to  me,  who  knew 
a  line  or  two  of  his  life's  story,  he  appeared 
never  to  be  other  than  what  he  actually  was — a 
hearty  old  sea  captain. 

Whence  he  came  or  how  long  he  had  lived 

in  H ,  I  never  learned.     He  was  there, 

erect  as  a  flagstaff,  before  the  day  I  entered 
the  store ;  feet  braced  wide  apart,  to  the  roll  of 
the  ship — so  it  seemed ;  a  solid,  dignified  old 
figure,  white  as  to  hair  and  flowing  beard;  a 
very  patriarch,  quiet,  conciliatory  and  kindly 
of  speech,  with  occasional  exceptions,  as  I 
later  learned. 

Immaculate  in  his  person  and  dress  was  this 
fine  old  gentleman,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  did  he 
appear  ungloved ;  I  do  not  recall  ever  seeing 
his  hands  uncovered.  He  had  a  small,  flat 
medicine  case,  which  it  was  his  custom  always 
to  carry  with  him.  This  case  he  replenished 
without  question,  as  needs  required,  from  the 
bottles  and  containers  about  the  store. 

Innocent  of  any  school  of  medicine,  his  only 
knowledge  of  therapeutics  was  such  as  had 
been  gained  from  reading  odd  books  on  medi- 
cine and  by  applying  his  interpretation  of  what 
he  read  to  those  he  was  called  upon  to  treat. 

He  knew  nothing  whatever  of  prescription- 
writing,  and  made  no  attempt  to  set  down  on 
paper  the  simplest  formula ;  the  freedom  of  the 
store  was  his  and  he  prepared  his  own  mix- 
tures. Holding  a  bottle  of  suitable  size,  he 
would  pass  along  the  shelves  of  tinctures  and 
select  here  and  there  one  with  which  he  was 
familiar.  A  portion  would  be  tilted  into  his 
flask,  his  gloved  thumb  serving  as  a  gauge. 
Gentian  was  his  favorite  remedy,  and  after  it 
came,  in  regular  order,  calumba,  quassia,  and 
goldenseal. 

A  medicine  to  be  "good"  must  be  "bad." 
Acting  on  this  thought,  his  mixtures  were  uni- 
formly vile. 

"Doc"  drank  gin  at  intervals,  and  some- 
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times  while  under  the  influence  of  a  pint  or  so 
he  would  render  some  old  sea  ditty,  striding 
the  length  of  the  store,  as  if  once  again  he 
couM  feel  beneath  his  feet  the  roll  and  heave 
of  a  wave-buffeted  bark.    Perhaps  he  did. 

Should  the  name  of  Raphael  Semmes  of 
Civil  War  fame  be  inadvertently  spoken, 
"Doc"  would  give  way  to  uncontrollable  anger. 
The  flaunting  of  a  red  robe  in  the  face  of  a 
bull  could  have  produced  no  more  ardent 
effect. 

At  the  hands  of  this  great  sea  rover,  "Doc," 
a  sea  captain  then,  had  suffered  the  loss  of  his 
vessel  off  the  Brazilian  coast ;  and,  what  was 
still  more  galling  to  his  proud  sout,  had  been 
subjected  to  indignities  while  a  captive  on  the 
Alabama. 

A  claim  to  a  part  in  the  Geneva  award  lay 
in  government  archives  in  Washington,  uopaid, 
at  the  time  of  "Doc's"  death ;  quite  enough, 
had  it  been  given  to  him,  to  have  made  easy  his 
declining  days. 

After  a  not  long  experience  in  H ,  I 

went  to  another  town,  small  in  size,  but  larger, 
considerably,  than  the  one  which  had  thrust 
me  out.  In  my  new  location  I  soon  became- 
acquainted  with  several  men  whom  the  citizens 
addressed  with  easy  familiarity. 

One  of  these,  "Doc"  Lennox,  was  a  thin  old 
fellow,  always  in  a  hurry.  He  had  a  sidelong 
way  of  approach,  like  a  militant  cock,  which 
somehow  gave  one  the  impression  that  he  was 
about  to  crow.  He  always  wore,  at  a  rakish 
tilt,  a  ranchman's  hat. 

Like  many  another  ignoramus  of  his  type, 
he  fancied  himself  especially  fitted  for  the 
treatment  of  venerea!  diseases,  though  it  is 
doubtful  if  he  was  able  to  distinguish  between 
a  simple  abrasion  and  a  primary  sore. 

His  consulting  office  was  the  curb,  and  his 
place  of  examination  the  room  in  which  our 
paints  cind  window  glass  were  stored.  Exam- 
inations were  brief  and  the  verdict  always  the 
same.  The  patient's  condition  was  grave.  The 
remedy  was  a  compound  so  secret  in  character 
that  it  must  be  each  time  whispered  into  our 
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receptive  ear:  "One- fourth  ounce  of  powdered 
nitre,  two  ounces  of  lime-water;  apply  as  di- 
rected." 

I  never  knew  "Doc"  to  depart  from  this 
treatment  except  in  a  single  instance.  Hurried 
as  usual,  he  glided  in  one  day  and  whispered: 
"Five  cents'  worth  of  corrosive  sublimate  in 
one  pint  of  whisky ;  directions,  a  tablespoonful 
three  times  a  day." 

Whereupon  we  suggested  that  inasmuch  as 
this  salt  of  mercury  was  then  retailing  at 
fifteen  cents  the  ounce,  the  dose  was  somewhat 
outside  the  safety  zone,  if  it  were  considered 
expedient  that  the  patient  survive  the  first 
tablespoonful  of  the  mixture. 

Fortunately  it  was  rarely  the  worst  cases 
that  came  to  him.  Some  of  those  who  did 
soon  recognized  his  unfitness  and  left  him  for 
the  services  of  a  qualified  practitioner.  How- 
ever, those  who  recovered  under  his  treatment 
were  staunch  supporters,  and  I  often  heard 
some  one  remark  that  "  'Doc'  Lennox  is  a  sure 
shot  for  what  ails  ye," 

Another  "Doc,"  but  of  a  different  type,  was 
also  "practicing"  in  Auburn.  McGoogan  his 
name  was.  He  wore  a  long,  black  coat,  tightly 
buttoned,  that  fitted  like  a  new  boot. 

Some  years  before  my  coming  to  Auburn 
spinal  meningitis  had  fallen  as  an  epidemic 
upon  the  community,  and  during  the  panic  of 
fear  which  its  inroads  occasioned  this  excellent 
drencher  of  racing  stock,  the  term  "Doc"  al- 
ready thrust  upon  him,  had  in  some  strange 
manner  been  summoned  to  administer  to  the 
sick.    The  stamping  out  of  the  disease  left  him 

a  doctor — and,  as  he  expressed  it,  "a  d 

good  one." 

He  rode  a  round-bellied,  rat-tailed  mare  and 
carried  a  pair  of  saddle-bags,  the  only  ones  I 
ever  saw  in  use. 

McGoogan  stood  one  step  above  his  contem- 
porary, "Doc"  Lennox,  for  at  times  he  would 
write  a  prescription.  If  an  assault  upon  the 
hepatic  organ  was  contemplated,  he  began 
thus:  "For  the  liver,"  Then  followed,  mis- 
spelled and  misabbreviated,  leptandrin,  podo- 
phyllin,  gamboge,  etc.,  until  only  space  enough 
on  the  blank  would  remain  for  "Doce,  one  tea- 
spoon three  times  a  day," 

He  was  altogether  too  shrewd  to  attempt 
the  simplest  surgical  operation,  but  confined 
his  work  to  family  practice.  Remarkable  as 
it  may  appear,  he  was  always  busy. 

We  had  but  one  peddling  doctor  in  our 


town,  "E}oc"  Biddle,  an  unkempt  old  fellow, 
quiet  and  unobtrusive.  He  limped  about,  sell- 
ing pills  and  potions  of  his  own  compounding, 
and  an  ointment  that  he  knew  was  good,  for 
he  made  tt  himself.  Tradition  had  it  that  he 
got  his  crippled  knee  in  an  altercation  with  an- 
other man  over  a  wife  belonging  to  neither  of 
them. 

To  a  great  degree  these  types  have  gone  with 
the  changing  years ;  we  come  in  contact  with 
them  but  seldom  now.  And  we  can  do  very 
nicely  without  them,  thank  you! 

Old  Doctor  Pierce.* 

Bv  Wh.  G.  Gkeenawalt,  Fkedekick,  Ud. 

As  I  look  back  into  the  early  eighties,  thirty- 
five  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  boy  learning  the 
drug  business  in  a  town  in  southern  Pennsyl- 
vania, I  can  recall  a  number  of  odd  characters 
who  patronized  our  store. 

One  old  fellow.  Dr.  John  Neal,  came  from 
"over  in  the  valley,"  He  crossed  two  moun- 
tain ranges,  spring  and  fall,  to  stock  up  on 
some  of  the  ingredients  of  his  famous  Pain 
Exterminator. 

He  tramped  all  the  way,  selling  his  medi- 
cine as  he  went  and  came.  He  never  would 
trust  his  precious  "secret"  to  freight  or  express 
— no,  indeed.  He  would  pack  it  upon  his  back, 
encased  in  a  black  oil-cloth  cover.  Off  he 
would  trudge,  a  veritable  peddler  and  a  well- 
known  medicine  man,  with  his  one  and  only 
remedy  for  all  the  ills  that  flesh  was  heir  to. 

Another  one,  old  Doctor  Dyarman,  also 
came  from  over  the  mountains,  and  came  at 
irregular  intervals.  He  was  a  tall,  gaunt  man, 
gigantic  in  stature.  He  was  remarkably  digni- 
fied, and  there  were  traces  of  French  ancestry 
in  his  courtesy  and  well-bred  mannerisms.  Had 
he  been  a  graduate  physician  he  would  have 
been  one  of  the  old-school  type.  As  it  was, 
he  had  simply  "picked  up"  his  medical  knowl- 
edge; yet  he  was  well  thought  of  and  was 
rather  successful  in  a  limited  way. 

He,  likewise,  tramped  back  and  forth;  and 
how  well  I  recall  him  in  his  high-top  boots 
with  his  "pants"  tucked  inside,  and  with  the 
long  staff  he  always  carried.  He  attracted  a 
great  deal  of  attention  when  he  came  to  town. 

He  would  order  his  remedies  and  have  them 
shipped,  but  he  always  walked. 

One  day  he  told  me  of  a  cure  he  had  effected 
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with  some  common,  every-day  drug.  In  my 
boyish  way  I  commented  that  I  never  knew  of 
that  drug  being  good  for  the  condition  de- 
scribed. He  gave  me  a  pitying  look,  and  he 
remarked  with  scathing  sarcasm :  "Well, 
young  feller,  if  you  live  to  be  as  old  as  I  be, 
you'll  know  a  heap  of  things  you  don't  know 
now," 

He  spoke  a  big  truth ! 

But  the  one  shining  light,  the  one  who 
stands  out  most  prominently  and  preeminently 
through  all  these  years  is  old  Doctor  Pierce. 

He  had  a  rather  pale,  colorless  face,  almost 
waxen ;  and  on  it  was  a  sharp,  serious  expres- 
sion brightened  by  piercing  dark,  beady  eyes 
that  looked  through  you,  just  as  a  gimlet 
bores. 

He  wore  an  old  greenish  frock-coat  that  had 
once  upon  a  time  been  a  black  Prince  Albert ; 
and  invariably,  rain  or  shine,  he  carried  an 
umbrella — an  old-timer,  also;  one  of  those 
greenish-blue  ones  they  used  to  call  "family" 
umbrellas. 

With  this  tucked  firmly  under  one  arm,  and 
often  with  a  bunch  of  herbs  or  a  paper  "poke" 
full  of  foots  or  barks,  he  would  saunter  about, 
peddling  his  remedies  as  he  went,  or  stopping 
to  give  advice  to  some  of  his  faithful  follow- 
ers, of  which  he  had  many. 

In  an  effort  to  be  sociable,  one  day  I  com- 
mented on  the  umbrella  and  the  brightness  of 
the  day.  He  at  once  snapped  back  at  me:  "It's 
a  wise  man,  young  fellow,  that  knows  enough 
not  to  say  things  he  hadn't  ought  to."  Then 
he  added:  "Any  fool  can  carry  an  umbrella 
when  it  rains." 

Years  and  years  afterward,  when  I  was  in 
London,  1  realized  the  truth  of  this  remark, 
and  I  smiled  as  I  recalled  it. 

He  was  famous  as  an  herb  doctor,  and  I  be- 
lieve he  was  really  an  Eclectic.  He  used  many 
of  the  Eclectic  active  principles,  but  confined 
himself  mostly  to  herbs,  roots,  and  barks. 

He  knew  all  those  that  grew  in  our  locality, 
where  they  grew,  when  they  should  be  gath- 
ered, and  he  had  a  fund  of  useful  information 
regarding  them.  Unconsciously  I  learned 
much  about  plants  from  him,  for  I  shared  his 
love  of  flowers,  and  when  he  realized  this  he 
took  pains  to  explain  things  to  me. 

He  never  had  an  office,  and  I  do  not  recall 
that  he  had  a  hom^.  He  was  here,  there, 
everywhere;  now  in  town,  now  out  in  the 
country.     Sometimes  he  would  be  gone  for 


weeks,  but  sooner  or  later  he  would  reappear 
with  his  "umbrell"  and  his  bundles  of  medi- 
cines. 

Everybody  knew  him  and  almost  every  one 
respected  him,  for  he  seemed  to  accomplish 
many  cures,  andwas  quite  successful  in  a  gen- 
eral way.  In  many  of  the  poorer  homes  he 
was  a  welcome  visitor. 

He  never  laid  in  much  of  a  stock.  In  town, 
people  stopped  him,  made  known  their  wants, 
and  he  would  hurry  into  the  drug  store  and 
buy  his  remedies.  He  never  used  a  mineral 
drug.  He  was  very  exacti  and  there  were 
times  when  I  thought  he  was  "cranky."     ■ 

He  practiced  there  for  many  years,  but  he 
was  finally  found  dead  in  the  woods,  sur- 
rounded by  the  flowers  and  plants'  he  had 
always  loved.  He  had  gone  upon  one  of  his 
trips  and  been  overtaken  by  heart  failure. 

Poor  old  man !  He  may  have  been  queer, 
or  even  a  little  touched — yet  he  did  much  good, 
and  for  very  little  pay.  The  poor  could  not 
pay  big  fees,  but  they  had  great  and  abiding 
faith  in  "Old  Doctor  Pierce." 

Friends  contributed  to  a  fund  to  give  him  a 
fitting  burial,  and  he  was  laid  away,  simply 
and  unostentatiously,  just  as  he  would  have 
wanted  it.  They  made  his  grave  a  moimd  of 
beautiful  flowers,  many  of  them  wild  flowers, 
nature's  blossoms  he  loved  in  life. 

After  all  these  long  years  occasionally  "you 
will  hear  some  one  say  "Old  Doctor  Pierce 

used  to ."  and  so  on.    He  still  lives  in  the 

minds  and  hearts  of  those  who  survived  him. 

The  Mystery  Explained.* 

By  Asher  M.  Hawk,  West  Chestek,  Pa. 

One  night,  while  in  New  York,  I  saw  a 
crowd  surging  around  something  or  somebody. 
A  fight,  I  thought  I  elbowed  my  way  to  a 
point  well  within  the  circle.  A  street  faker 
stood  inside  a  little  square  counter. 

I  had  never  before  seen  this  man  in  such 
garb  or  under  like  circumstances,  and  prob- 
ably would  not  have  recognized  him  now  had 
it  not  been  for  the  ridiculous  mental  picture 
which  his  face  always  presented  to  me.  It  re- 
minded me  of  the  flat  side  of  a  cow-bell. 

Here  was  my  neighbor  back  home,  serving 
in  a  most  peculiar  capacity.  Furthermore, 
here  was  the  solution  to  a  mystery  of  long 
standing. 

"Gentlemen,"  I  heard  him  say,  '^V^Wl^Ic 
■ue.  IS.  t^ 
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has  wonderful  healing  properties.  Boils,  sores, 
and  skin  troubles  disappear  in  a  few  days  after 
its  use.  }t  is  made  by  Nature's  own  hands  to 
help  keep  us  well  in  order  that  we  may  enjoy 
life's  beauties  better.  After  much  study  and 
thought  I  have  learned  the  art  of  combining 
these  products  so  they  will  do  the  most  good. 
I  guarantee  this  salve  and  will  refund  your 
money  if  you  are  not  satisfied.  One  trial  and 
you  will  never  be  without  it.  Only  a  half- 
dollar  a  box,"  etc. 

At  home,  back  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains, 
Samuel  Quiet  had  lived  up  to  his  surname  re- 
markably well.  With  his  wife  he  attended 
church  when  he  was  not  away  on  one  of  his 
mysterious  trips.  His  hairless  head  glistened 
like  a  billiard  ball  in  the  sombre  light  of  the 
sacred  services.  Business  with  the  local  mer- 
chants was  conducted  bniskly  and  on  a  cash 
basis.  Few  social  calls  were  made,  and  few 
invitations  extended  to  others.  But  an  odor 
of  balm  of  gilead  buds  always  permeated  his 


quiet  domicile.  Then,  too,  Mr.  Quiet  was 
often  seen  along  the  Ridge  gathering  the  buds. 
By  some  it  was  ventured  that  he  had  a  secret 
use  for  them  in  his  apiary — a  large  one.  But 
what  he  did  with  the  honey  and  beeswax  no 
one  knew  or  could  guess. 

I  knew  now.  A  part  of  it,  at  least,  went  into 
that  wonderful  salve ! 

From  one  of  Mr,  Quiet's  customers  I  se- 
cured a  box  of  the  matchless  healing  ointment: 
I  had  the  man  buy  it  for  me.  Balm  of  gilead 
buds — the  odor  was  unmistakable! 

There  was  no  firm  name  on  the  box.  I  wtm- 
dered  how  a  dissatisfied  customer  could  pos- 
sibly obtain  redress. 

Of  course  I  reported  what  I  had  seen  as 
soon  as  I  returned  home.  As  a  consequence 
Mr.  Quiet  became  known  as  "Doc"  Quiet. 
Later  this  was  changed  to  "Doc  Quack." 

He  retired  long  since.  He  is  no  longer  en- 
gaged in  active  business;  no  longer  makes 
those  mysterious  pilgrimages. 


Profits  and  Earnings 


It  isn't  very  often  that  we  get  a  chance  to 
compare  a  statement  from  a  drug  store  with 
one  from  a  general  store.  But  we  have  such* 
an  opportunity  now.  A  man  in  South  Dakota 
runs  a  drug  store  and  is  the  principal  stock- 
holder in  a  mercantile  firm  handling  groceries 
and  hardware,  and  he  has  drawn  up  two  sep- 
arate statements. 

The  drug  store  did  a  business  of  $8156.12 
last  year — net  sales.  The  net  cost  of  mer- 
chandise bought  during  the  year  was  $4946.53. 
The  difference,  therefore,  represents  the  gross 
profit,  and  we  find  it  to  be  $3209.59. 

Current  expenses  are  put  down  at  $1989.78 ; 
and  we  are  told  that  the  account  includes  a 
proprietor's  salary  of  $1300,  and  a  rental 
charge  of  $30  a  month.  The  proprietor  owns 
the  building,  but  he  does  the  right  thing,  of 
course,  by  charging  himself  rent. 

The  net  profit  is  $1319.87,  and  here  is  the 
showing  in  percentages,  based  on  sales;  gross 
profit,  39;  expense,  24;  net  profit,  13. 

Our  correspondent  writes:  "I  have  no  pre- 
scription business;  that  is,  I  do  not  average 
three  a  week.  I  carry  no  liquor  license.  I 
have  a  fountain,  sell  candy,  jewelry,  cameras, 
phonographs,  wall-paper,  and  paints." 


The  store  handling  groceries  and  hardware 
did  a  business  of  $18,496.06.  The  cost  of 
goods  sold  amounted  to  $13,367.01,  the  gross 
profit  being  $3329.06. 

Current  expenses  are  shown  to  have  been 
$2064.82,  thus  making  the  net  profit  $1164.23. 

The  druggist  has  nominal  charge  of  this 
business  in  addition  to  his  own,  but  the  time 
actually  put  in  the  general  store  does  not  aver- 
age an  hour  a  day.  For  that  reason  he  makes 
no  charge  for  his  services,  getting  his  pay 
from  his  share  of  the  profits.  Clerk's  salaries 
are,  of  course,  taken  care  of  in  the  expense 
account,  and  a  rental  charge  of  $35  is  entered. 
The  druggist  owns  this  building,  also. 

The  percentage  of  gross  profit  is  19 ;  of  ex- 
pense, 13J^  ;  of  net  profit,  6J^. 

Viewed  comparatively,  the  percentage  of  net 
profit  in  the  grocery-and-hardware  store  is  just 
half  that  shown  by  the  drug  store:  in  one  case 
GJ/i.  in  the  other  13.  The  sales  in  the  general 
store  are  twice  those  recorded  for  the  drug 
store.  The  net  profit  in  the  drug  store  is 
$1219.87;  in  the  general  store,  $1164.23. 

Any  way  you  look  at  it,  the  drug  store 
comes  out  ahead  I  The  drug  business  is  a  good 
business. 


When  Caspar  Gomes 

By  George  Agry,  Newton,  Mass. 
Paper  Number  1 


Oh,  you  are  cleaning  store;  that's  how  the 
land  lays,  is  it?  Wait  a  minute — just  let  me 
get  into  the  game! 

Stores  ought  to  be  cleaned  occasionally,  of 
course — but  the  shelves  and  the  bottles  and 
the  cases  and  the  goods  ought  to  be  cleaned 
often.  Everybody  knows  that.  But  every- 
body doesn't  know  that  goods  should  be  not 
just  cleaned  and  put  in  place,  but  displayed. 
At  least  a  great  many  don't  seem  to. 

The  whole  idea  of  displaying  goods  is  to 
make  them  jump  out  at  people  and  say,  "Here, 
won't  you  please  take  me  home?" 

A  lot  of  people  know  what  they  want  when 
.they  come  to  your  store.  There's  another 
whole  lot  who  just  half  know.  And  there's  a 
very  considerable  proportion  who  don't  know 
at  all.  You  can  help  these  last  to  a  decision 
by  making  your  goods  talk  to  them. 

First  of  all  you  must  take  account  of  the 
seasonableness  of  things.  Many  good  displays 
fail  because  they  are  set  up  at  the  wrong  time. 
Fit  your  displays  to  each  month's  require- 
ments. 

You  can  have  "junk"  or  "bargain"  sales 
now  and  then,  to  be  sure,  without  regard  to 
seasonableness ;  a  clean-up  of  soiled  and  dam- 
aged goods.  But  these  goods  you  will  not 
display.  You'll  just  heap  them  up  on  a  table, 
out  on  the  floor  somewhere. 

COLOR  HARMONY  AND  PRICE  CARDS. 

Color  harmony  and  contrast — there's  a  good 
deal  in  that,  too.  These  things  should  always 
be  taken  into  account  in  making  a  display. 

Here  you  have  a  row  of  bright-red  pack- 
ages, for  instance,  and  on  the  shelf  below  pale 
pink,  then  yellow,  then  white,  and  then  a  sickly 
blue.  That  arrangement  will  cause  optical 
stomachache.  Whenever  a  woman  looks  at 
that  set-up  she'll  think  she's  bilious.  You  may 
sell  a  few  calomel  tablets  and  Seidlitz  powders 
by  such  a  display,  but  that  isn't  what  you're 
trying  to  do. 

And  don't  leave  the  price  cards  off.  Not 
putting  price  cards  on  goods  set  out  really 
ought  to  be  a  jail  offense. 

How  does  it  work,  this  price  card  or  no 
price  card  idea?    Just  this  way.  <  There  are  no 


price  cards.  The  lady  won't  ask  you  to  tell  her 
the  price,  because  she  has  a  delicacy,  a  shrink- 
ing, from  committing  herself  to  a  purchase. 
Neither  does  she  want  to  open  up  your  per- 
sistent line  of  talk;  she  knows  what  that 
means.  So  she  just  takes  a  covetous  look,  per- 
haps, but  does  not  buy. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  price  had  been  on 
the  goods  and  the  figure  right,  she'd  have  told 
you  to  "Do  it  up,  please."  No  fuss  or  feath- 
ers; no  bother. 

Don't  you  see  that  goods,  though  otherwise 
well  displayed,  may  fail  to  be  "jumpers"  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  price  cards? 

But  here  is  a  lot  of  stuff  that's  actually 
priced  to  death.  Only  one  card,  to  be  sure, 
but  look  what  it  says: 


SENNEY'S  FACE  LOTION. 

Three  Sizes. 

^S  cents,  50  cents,  and  $1.00. 


I  call  that  pricing  goods  to  death.  I  repeat 
it.  To  begin  with,  you  kill  many  sales  of  the 
•larger  sizes.  Just  as  in  naming  prices  to  a 
customer.  You  should  say,  "One  dollar"  (brief 
pause),  "fifty  cents"  (pause),  "and  twenty- 
five  cents"  (lower  tone).  That's  the  way, 
instead  of  shooting  off,  "Twenty-five,  fifty, 
ind  a  dollar!"  So  in  displaying  goods,  you 
should  m;dce  the  larger  sizes  and  their  prices 
more  conspicuous. 

Now  right  here  I  want  to  interrupt  myself 
to  say  that  the  naming  of  prices  to  a  customer 
is  an  art  to  be  cultivated — with  surprising  re- 
sults. 

I'll  stake  a  good  hat  that  in  six  cases  out  of 
ten  when  a  customer  comes  in  for  a  prepara- 
tion he  doesn't  know  much  about — when  such 
a  customer  comes  in,  I  say,  he  intends  to  spend 
a  quarter.  Suppose,  now,  you  put  it  up  this 
way:  "Well,  we  have  a  dollar  size"  (say  it 
impressively)  "and  that's  much  the  best  one 
for  you  to  buy,  for  you'll  save  a  lot  of  money." 

"And    then,"    you    go    on,    "we    have   a" 
(pause)     "fifty-cent    size — and"    (pause)    "a 
smaller  size."    You  don't  give  the  price  of  the 
smaller   size,    mark   you,   and   probably  >3OTC 
won't  be  asked  for  it.  ■  *^' 
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"Let  me  see  the  difference  between  the  dol- 
lar and  the  fifty-cent  packages,"  the  customer 
sajre.  The  chances  are  he  takes  one  of  these ; 
yery  likely  the  larger. 

IN   AN    UNIMPRESSIVE    MANNER. 

If  your  customer  is  a  stranger  or  is  in  a 
great  hurry,  you  may  have  to  come  across  with 
the  price  of  the  small  size,  but  you  say  it  in 
a  way  (by  practice)  so  as  not  to  make  too 
much  of  an  impression.  At  the  same  time 
your  hand  is  on  the  fifty-cent  size  and  you 
show  it,  %aying:  "This  is  much  the  better  size 
to  buy." 

Keep  at  it  till  you're  an  expert ! 

But  let's  get  back  to  the  display  of  goods. 
How  shall  we  make  the  larger  sizes  stand  out 
with  proper  conspicuousness  on  the  counter? 

Why,  easy  enough.  Just  step  out  in  front 
of  the  counter  and  see  for  yourself  where  the 
casual  customer's  eye  is  first  naturally  going 
to  rest.    That's  the  place  for  the  dollar  size. 

Arrange  the  other  sizes  accordingly.  Now 
have  one  card  (5  by  9  inches,  say)  describing 
the  merits  of  Senney's  Face  Lotion  in  a  single 
sentence,  but  without  price.  Lastly  mark  each 
row  or  group  with  its  price,  and  be  sure  to 
have  "Senney's  Face  I.x3tion"  upon  each  card. 
Don't  forget  that  there's  a  lot  of  dollar  folks 
around.  Don't  take  it  for  granted  that  every- 
body is  cheap. 

You  won't  lose  the  twenty-five-cent  folks, 
either.  They  are  diggers  and  will  find  the  size 
they  want,  all  right. 

Understand,  I've  been  talking  now  about 
display  cards  only:  they  should  have  but  one 
price  on  them.  But  signs  are  different.  They 
are  not  attached  to  goods,  but  are  intended  to 
direct  attention  in  a  general  way  to  certain 
preparations — these  may  properly  show  the 
several  prices  of  the  different  sizes. 

FIXING  UP  A  CASE. 

Now  let's  pull  everything  out  of  this  case 
and  clean  her  up.  We'll  make  jolly  "jumpers" 
of  those  brushes,  mirrors,  and  toilet  sets.  You 
have  some  good  Pyralin  stuff  here,  but  look  at 
-that  manicure  set !  Instead  of  coming  out  and 
oflFering  itself  for  sale  it's  sneaking  away  in 
■the  comer ;  ashamed,  I  guess.  This  whole  lot 
of  stuff  ought  to  be  made  into  an  "eye  argu- 
ment" 

Rip  the  shelves  out  and  let's  begin  at  the 
"bottom.  Just  go  into  the  dry-^;oods  store 
mext-door  and  buy  ten  yards — for  a  starter-r- 


of  that  canvtis  kind  of  cloth  that  \hcy  have  in 
solid  colors.  Try  to  get  some  good  shade  of 
lavender.  We'll  spread  it  on  the  bottom,  in 
the  place  of  this  faded,  freckled  paper,  and 
we'll  put  it  in  wavy-like,  same's  the  "billers  of 
the  sea."  Put  your  ivory  in  on  it,  but  not  too 
near  together. 

Now  yank  those  mirror  doors  off  the  case 
and  give  me  a  hammer.  I'm  going  to  smash 
'em.  I  just  hate  mirror-doors  on  a  show-case. 
No  reflection  on  your  taste,  you  understand, 
but  a  miserable  reflection  of  the  most  unattrac- 
tive side  of  all  the  stuff  you're  showing  up. 
Mirrors  are  for  a  bar-room,  not  for  displaying 
drug-store  goods. 

How  about  the  soda  f oimtain  ?  Well,  there 
you  are ;  mirrors  and  drinks  are  all  right .' 

But  I  won't  use  the  hammer  for  smashing 
the  doors.  I'll  just  tack  on  some  of  this  green 
stuff,  plaited,  and  so  cover  the  mirrors.  How 
does  that  idea  strike  you  ?  Now  get  some  half- 
inch  strips  and  some  common  laths  and  build  a 
trellis  over  this  fancy  goods  case,  so  as  to 
form  an  arbor.  Put  a  couple  of  coats  of  white 
enamel  on  it,  or,  maybe,  a  grass  green, 

A  REALISTIC  EFFECT. 

Bring  down  from  the  garden  or  buy  four 
good  stems  of  grapevine  atx>ut  the  size  of  your 
little  finger — ^the  drier  and  rougher  the  better. 
Strip  the  leaves  off  and  plant  two  of  these 
stems,  in  good  pots  of  fresh  earth,  at  each  end 
of  the  bower.  Now  draw  them  out  over  th^e 
trellises,  so  that  they  nearly  meet  in  the  center, 
over  the  case. 

Next  the  milliner  will  help  you  out.  Get 
some  leaves  and  blossoms,  and  wire  them  on. 
You  needn't  be  too  fussy  about  botanic  con- 
sistency; most  any  right  size  leaves,  prettily 
tinted,  will  do;  and  the  blossoms — well,  per- 
haps wisteria  or  Ulac,  or  anything  else  that 
don't  look  too  much  out  of  place. 

Be  sure,  now,  to  hang  a  lantern — an  oriental- 
looking  one,  if  you  can  get  it — right  in  the 
center  of  the  cross  trellis  of  your  arbor. 
Colored  glass  would  be  best,  and  don't  have  a 
bright  light.  It  must  be  dull ;  sort  of  mystic, 
you  know;  and  if  your  ingenuity  can  make  it 
flicker  a  bit,  why  you're  the  real  capsicum. 

I  needn't  tell  you  how  this  arbor  scheme  will 
attract  the  ladies.  They  fall  for  arbors,  flow- 
ers, and  fluffy  things.  And  that  reminds  me. 
Use  dainty  paper  doilies  here  and  there  in  the 
case,  to  set  off  nice  bottles  of  perfume. 

Don't  overload  your  counter  space.     Don't 
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confuse  the  customer's  vision  and  so  the  mind 
by  too  many  kinds  of  goods  out  at  once. 
Specialize  along  some  definite  workcd-out  plan ; 
no  hit-or-miss  scheme  gets  full  results. 

THE  CANDY   CASE. 

The  Candy  Department  needs  much  fine  dis- 
play work,  but  oftentimes  gets  almost  none  at 
all.  For  goodness  sake  don't  put  out  bug-  and 
fly-traps.  People  were  never  so  fussy  about 
such  matters  as  they  are  now.  The  women's 
clubs  are  on  the  hot-foot;  they're  making  the 
market  man  clean  up  and  cover  up  his  stuff  and 
they're  after  the  fruit  stands  and  bakeries.  Fix 
candy  up  so  attractively  and  in  such  a  whole- 
some way  that  it  will  set  the  salivary  glands 
a-gushing  just  to  look  at  it ! 

And  don't  waste  that  valuable  space  in  the 
under  part  of  your  candy  case.  It's  an  abom- 
ination to  store  five-pound  goods  there.  That's 
the  place  where  you  should  show  fancy  boxes 
and  baskets  all  tied  up  with  ribbons  and  bows. 
You  know  the  kind.  And  you  should  set  these 
beautiful  packages  off  with  a  background  of 
cloth  in  some  handsome  color-contrast.  In 
addition,  if  you  want  to  make  the  whole  thing 


look  nifty,  just  put  in  here  and  there  a  bunch 
of  blossoms — artificial  of  course.  Cherry,  or 
apple,  or  something  like  that,  say.  Don't  for- 
get to  use  the  school  and  the  class  colors  of  the 
young  ladies'  seminary,  if  there  is  one  in  town, 
on  all  festive  occasions,  such  as  class  day, 
"junior  prom,"  and  so  on. 

Now  it  appears  to  me  as  if  we  are  beginning 
to  look  like  a  real  drug  store !  But  keep  it  up. 
This  spasmodic  business  doesn't  get  us  very 
far  for  very  long.  It's  being  up  to  date  all 
the  time  that  counts.  We've  got  to  match  our 
competitors'  methods  with  modern  ideas  of 
merchandising,  advertising,  and  selling.  Long 
experience  in  the  drug  business  is  no  longer  tlie 
asset  it  once  was.  People  like  to  trade  in  a 
snappy,  cheery  store,  where  goods  seem  to  be 
plentiful.  They  want  the  place  clean,  want  it 
to  have  a  bright  appearance,  want  the  ser\-ice 
courteous  and  intelligent,  modem  and  reliable ; 
and  tliey  want  the  goods  priced  right  and 
attractively  displayed. 

The  old  fellow  who  is  falling  back  on  his 
musty  experience  and  ignoring  all  the  rest 
embraces  a  fine,  fat  opportimity  to  look  out  of 
the  window  and  see  the  procession  go  by. 


Important  Business  Laws. 

A  contract  made  on  Sunday  cannot  be  enforced. 

Each  individual  in  a  partnership  is  responsible  for  the  whole  amount  of  the  debts 
of  the  firm,  except  in  cases  of  "special  partnerships." 

A  receipt  for  money  is  not  always  conclusive  evidence  that  the  money  has  been 
paid. 

An  agreement  without  a  consideration  is  void. 

Until  due,  notes  do  not  bear  interest  unless  that  fact  is  stated. 

A  note  obtained  by  fraud,  or  from  a  person  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  cannot  be 
collected. 

If  a  note  is  lost  or  stolen,  it  does  not  release  the  maker.     He  must  pay  it  if  the 
consideration  for  which  it  was  given  and  the  amount  can  be  proved. 

Signatures  made  in  lead-pencil  are  good  in  law. 
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A  Tribute  to  C.  Lewis  Diehl 


By  Wilbur  L.  Scoville 


Conrad  Lewis  Diehl  began  his  business  life 
at  the  age  of  14  in  Philadelphia.  The  per- 
fumers, R.  &  G.  A.  Wright,  held  him  for  three 
years ;  then  he  transferred  to  a  retail  pharmacy, 
to  which  he  stuck  during  the  four  years  that  he 
attended  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Phar- 
macy. Having  received  his  diploma  in  1863 
he  tried  another  store  for  a  few  weeks,  then 
sought  for  chances  with  John  Wyeth  &  Brother 
as  a  manufacturer. 

Whether  the  chances  disappointed  him,  or  his 


adopted  country's  call  was  the  higher  aspira- 
tion, we  can  only  surmise,  but  he  joined  the 
U.  S.  army  in  the  year  of  his  graduation  and 
was  promptly  wounded  in  battle.  The  wound 
was  a  serious  one  and  the  scar  a  conspicuous 
part  of  his  features  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

He  next  embarked  in  the  manufacture  of 
chemicals  in  Chicago.  But  after  a  few  months 
he  went  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  where  two  aspira- 
tions attracted  him.  The  first  a  young  lady, 
whom  he  married,  and  who  has  remained  an 
incentive  to  him ;  and  the  second  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Louisville  Chemical  Works,  which 
held  him  for  three  years.  He  then  became  the 
proprietor  of  a  Louisville  drug  store  (1869), 
and  when  the  Louisville  College  of  Pharmacy 
was  organized  in  1870  he  became  its  first  pres- 
ident, and  continued  in  that  capacity  for  eleven 
years.      He   was  also  its   first  professor  of 


pharmacy,  a  position  which  he  held  until  til 
health  forced  him  to  retire  from  active  life. 

In  1874  he  acquired  a  second  store,  and  he 
continued  the  operation  of  these  stores  until 
1903,  a  period  of  34  years. 

Meantime  he  had  joined  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association  (in  1863,  the  year 
after  his  graduation),  and  at  once  became 
active  in  its  councils.  His  first  paper  to  the 
association  was  presented  the  year  after  he 
joined,  and  the  proceedings  and  journals  have 
contained  an  almost  continuous  series  of  'arti- 
cles from  his  pen  since  that  time.  In  1871  he 
was  made  vice-president,  and  in  1874  president 
of  the  association. 

In  1873  Professor  Diehl  was  appointed  Re- 
porter on  the  Progress  of  Pharmacy,  and  he 
held  this  position  continuously  for  seventeen 
years.  He  was  then  obliged  to  relinquish  it  on 
account  of  his  health,  but  was  again  elected  in 
1895  and  continued  until  1915.  This  position 
is  one  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  his 
career,  and  one  for  which  he  will- be  longest 
known.  For  thirty-seven  years  his  work  oc- 
cupies the  greater  part  of  the  space  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  practically  all  of  the  space  of  the 
first  Year  Books  of  the  A.  Ph.  A. — a  monu- 
mental contribution  to  progressive  pharmacy. 
Probably  no  man  was  better  posted  than  he  on 
the  developments  of  pharmacy  during  the  past- 
fifty  years. 

Another  thing  for  which  Professor  Diehl 
will  be  long  remembered  is  his  work  on  the 
National  Formulary.  He  was  the  chairman  of 
the  revision  committees  of  this  work  for  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  editions,  and  was 
mainly  responsible  for  their  appearance.  This 
alone  is  glory  enough  for  one  man. 

He  was  also  a  member  of  the  revision  com- 
mittees of  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  re- 
visions of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  vice-chair- 
man of  the  last  two  committees. 

For  more  than  fifty  years  he  was  a  most 
loyal  exponent  of  that  progress  which  is  sound 
and  substantial.  And  in  all  this  he  was  not 
self-seeking.  His  motive  was  not  to  attain 
personal  glory. 

Those  who  knew  Professor  I 
him  most. 


tized  by 
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Our  Gamp  in  the  Woods 

By  F.  W.  Churchill,  Ph.G., 
President  of  the  Vermont  Pharmaceutical  Association 


After  spending  several  vacations  in  different 
camps  at  Lake  Dunmore,  Vermont,  we  decided 
.  that  a  place  of  our  own  was  the  thing,  so  we 
walked  several  miles  along  the  wooded  shores 
before  a  suitable  camp  site  was  selected. 

Lake  Dunmore  is  twenty-two  miles  from 
our  home,  and  is  situated  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  State,  in  the  Green  Mountains,  It  is 
five  and  a  half  miles  long  and  one  and  a  quar- 


JUn.  CkuTtUa  and  ihi  fiiktlu  ccmgH-a  7  3/4-p*m»d  latt 
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ter  miles  wide,  with  heavily  wooded  shores  and 
plenty  of  fish,  such  as  trout,  pickerel,  black 
bass,  and  perch;  also  pouts,  and  occasionally 
an  eel. 

The  lake  took  its  name  from  Earl  Dunmore, 
who,  it  is  written,  once  looked  upon  the  broad 
expanse  and  conceived  the  idea  that  his  name 
would  be  a  fit  title  for  it  to  bear.  He  waded 
into  the  lake  and,  standing  there  with  the 
water  wetting  his  princely  legs  half-way  to  the 
knees,  he  broke  a  bottle  of  wine — on  what  it  is 
not  recorded.  A  coujile  of  dusky  savages  took 
the  bottle  from  the  royal  hands,  inserted  it  in 
a  branch  of  a  tree,  and  the  ceremony  was  com- 
pleted. It  is  presumed  that  it  was  the  empty 
bottle  that  was  inserted. 

The  most  famous  point  in  the  vicinity  is 
Warner's  Cave.  This  in  itself  is  not  a  large 
affair,  but  it  has  been  made  so  famous  by  the 
Vermont  classic,  Thompson's  "Green  Moun- 
tain Boys,"  that  it  is  visited  each  year  by  thou- 
sands of  people. 

As  we  owned  a  motor  boat,  the  first  thing  to 
build  was  a  boat-house.  This  we  did  the  first 
season,  living  in  a  tent  and  a  small  shack.  The 
building  was  completed  that  season,  and  when 
we  left  the  motor  boat  was  under  cover  for 
the  winter. 

The  next  season  we  camped  in  the  boat- 
house,  temporarily;  in  a  few  days  we  were  all 
settled  in  our  twelve  by  twenty-four,  one-room 
camp.  One  end  of  this  room  is  equipped  with 
a  kitchen  range,  a  sink,  as  well  as  some  shelves 
and  cupboards,  and  answers  all  the  require- 
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ments  of  a  kitchen.  The  remaining  portion 
serves  as  dining  room,  living  room,  and  bed- 
rooms.    Folding  couches  are  used  as  beds. 

This  room  is  well  lighted  by  windows  on  the 
south,  west,  and  north  sides,  and  further 
ventilated  by  double  Dutch  doors  opening  out 
on  the  lake,  and  by  another  door  opening  out 
of  the  kitchen. 

Ours  is  a  rough-and-ready  camp.  Old 
clothes  are  the  style,  and  we  go  fishing  any  old 
time.  Last  season  our  evening  recreation  was 
fishing  pouts,  only  a  short  distance  away.  At 
this  place  several  of  our  neighboring  campers 
would  congregate,  and  we  spent  many  social 
hours  watching  with  much  amusement  some 
of  those  who  had  not  had  an  introduction  to 
fish  of  this  variety  remove  their  hooks. 

Lake  trout  are  the  kings  of  the  lake,  and  it 
requires  patience  as  well  as  experience  to  catch 
them.  They  are  tJiken  by  trolling  with  an  extra 
long  line,  and  by  still-fishing  in  about  seventy- 
five  feet  of  water. 

Some  of  the  inhabitants  are  rather  quaint. 
We  can  boast  of  three  hermits.  One  of  these 
enjoys  a  hair-cut  about  once  a  year  and  can 
entertain  you  for  days  with  interesting  stories. 
Strangers  gape  with  wonder  at  the  sizable  fish 
this  lake  contains — to  hear  him  telt  it  I  have 
often  found  the  old  fellow  out  on  the  lake  in  a 
tub  of  a  boat  seemingly  as  ancient  and  weather- 
beaten  as  himself.  He  will  have  a  couple  of 
pieces  of  wood  on  which  to  rest  his  feet,  as  the 
bottom  of  his  boat  will  be  covered  by  three  or 
four  inches  of  water.     If  asked  why  he  has 


A  virw  •/  At  coltaie. 

water  in  his  boat  he  will  say:  "If  she  didn't 
leak  how  could  I  keep  my  bait  alive?" 

Back  to  the  woods!  Nature  will  bring  out 
the  "pep."    Give  her  a  chance. 

But  there  is  one  great  lesson  to  be  learned. 
One  must  do  something.  It  won't  do  to  lop 
around  on  the  ground  or  in  a  hammock;  the 
more  a  fellow  does  this  the  lazier  he  gets.  To 
reap  the  full  benefit  a  camper  niust  keep  rea- 
sonably busy. 

With  the  coming  on  of  bright,  warm  spring 
days  I  am  beginning  to  get  the  fever.  We  are 
already  making  plans,  looking  forward  to  the 
good  times  in  store  for  us.  We'll  have  to  make 
a  trip  out  to  our  camp  soon,  to  see  how  every- 
thing stood  the  winter. 


We  are  told  that  there  are  65,000  buakeli  of  wheat  in  thii  bin,  which  i*  30  feet  wide,  300  feet  long,  and  6  feel  high. 
The  picture  waa  anapped  by  Albert  Kobler,  druggiat  at  Morland,  If— ■«--  At  the  time  the  picture  wai  taken  there  were 
200/)00  buaheb  of  wheat  atored  in  tfaia  aeenuogbr  careleaa  hthion  in  Moiland,  a  little  village  having  a  population  of  2S(k 


"Own-make"  Toilet  Creams 

By  Hugh  C.  MuldooD,  Ph.G.,  Boston.  Mass. 
Continued  from  Last  Month 

The  vanishing  or  greaseless  creams  are  not  either  dry  out  upon  standing,  or  else  the  water 

really  creams  at  all,  but  are  stearin  soaps.  Any  may  separate  from  the  solid  constituents.   Both 

softening  of  soothing  action  they  may  have  is  conditions  are  equally  undesirable, 
due,  not  to  the  "cream"  itself,  but  rather  to         To  lessen  the  tendency  to  dry  out,  mucilage 

the  glycerin  or  other  substances  with  similar  of  quince  seed  ox  of  tragacanth  may  be  used  in 

properties  which  they  may  contain.    The  par-  place  of  a  portion  of  the  water ;  or  glycerite 

ticular  advantage  of  these  preparations  over  of  starch  may  be  substituted  for  the  glycerin, 

the  ordinary  cold  creams  is  that  they  are  more  It  is  advised  that  the  formula  given  above  be 

suitable  for  the  use  of  those  persons  whose  modified  in  one  of  these  ways.      Creams  of 

skin  is  naturally  so  oily  that  it  is  not  advisable  this  character  are  also  sometimes  improved  by 

for  them  to  use  a  cream  that  contains  oil  or  incorporating  a  portion  of  cold  cream,  lanolin, 

fat.  cocoa  butter  or  cocoanut  oil.      This  adds  to 

When  applied  to  the  skin  with  gentle  fric-  their  value  as  a  massage  cream,  but  the  intro- 

tion  preparations  of  this  kind  rapidly  disap-  duction  of  oils  would  seem  to  impair  their 

pear — ihence  the  name  "vanishing."    So  quickly  special  usefulness,  which  depends  upon  their 

.does  this  drying  take  place  that  gloves  may  be  being  greaseless. 
worn  immediately  after  the  cream  has  been  _ 

,  _,  .  •'       .  ,  ■   1      J      ■  -  THE  PACKAGE. 

used.      This  property  of  quick  drying  is  a 

disadvantage  in  the  cream  itself,  as  it  is  diflfi-         Vanishing  cream  should  preferably  be  dis- 

cult  to  keep  it  in  good  condition,  unless  it  is  pensed  in  collapsible  tubes.      Because  of  diffi- 

kept  away  from  contact  with  the  air.  culties  of  properly  labeling,  the  pharmacist  is 

The  following  formula,  with  slight  modi-  not  always  able  to  package  his  product  in  this 

fications,  has  appeared  many  times  in  current  way.      A  rather  satisfactory  substitute  is  to 

pharmaceutical  literature:  package  it  in  the  ordinary  opal  or  glass  jar, 

and  to  apply  a  covering  of  baudruche  or  gold- 

Steanc  acid  3  ounces.  l     .       •     i  ■  ..l      i  r    aa.  •.  • 

Sodium  carbonate,  crystals 8  drachms.  ^^^^'^     ^'^    ^^^^    t^e    top    of    the    container 

Glycerin 6  drachms.  before  the  metal  Cap  IS  put  on.     The  baudruche 

Borax  1  drachm.  is   moistened   and   applied  while   wet.     The 

Water  24  fluidounces.  adhesive  properties  of  the  skin  cause  it  to  ad- 
Perfume,  q.  s.  jjgjg  iQ  (l^g  j3j  after  it  has  dried  and  any  ex- 
Melt  the  stearic  acid  on  a  water-bath  and  add  the  cess  may  be  removed  by  using  a  sharp  knife  or 
sodium    carbonate,    glycerin,    and    borax,   dissolved    in  small  ScissOrs. 

about  eight  ounces  of  hot  water.     Heat  wiih  stirring         jhis  covering  is  quite  effective  in  retaining 

until  effervescence  ceases  and  a  clear  solution  results —  ..      -.  -.1,  jjj         i.i 

...  ,  ,  ,  .  ,„  .  L      jj  J  tlie  moisture  m  the  cream  and  adds  somewhat 

this  may  lake  several  hours.      Water  may  be  added  ,      i      -         .■. 

from  time  to  time  to  replace  that  lost  by  evaporation.  '«  ^"C  businesslike  appearance  of  the  package 

When  the  saponification  has  been  completed,  add  the  when  opened.      A  thin  coating  of  paraffin  over 

remainder  of  the  water  in  divided  amounts  while  stir-  the  top  of  the  cream  is  sometimes  used,  but  it 

ring  constantly.     As  it  begins  to  cool,  add  the  desired  joes  not  present  so  attractive  an  appearance, 
perfume  and  continue  stirring  until  the  cream  has  con-  ^^j^^^  ^^^  difficulties  in  the  manufacture  and 

gealed.     Ammonia  water  is  sometimes  used  in  place  of  ,  ,      .  ,    .       ^  - 

the  sodium  carbonate.  preservation  are  contrasted  with  its  few  points 

of  superiority,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  product  of 

Reheating  and  beating  the  cream  a  second  this  kind  is  not  a  really  worth-while  addition 

time  makes  a  lighter  product,  to  a  line  of  own-make  preparations.     It  might 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  make  a  successful  also  be  noted  that  all  of  the  benefits  derived 

preparation  of  this  kind,  and  the  pharmacist  from  a  vanishing  cream  may  be  secured  by  the 

should  do  considerable  experimenting  before  use  of  one  of  the  common  glycerin  lotions,  so 

making  a  vanishing  cream  in  large  quantities  that  if  a  pharmacist  manufactures  a  loticoi  of, 

and  offering  his  product  to  the  public.  this  character,   the  vanishing  cream   is  ^idtiC 

These  creams  do  not  keep  well.     They  may  necessary  to  complete  his  line.  *~ 
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The  rolling  creams  are  made  from  the  casein  is  surprising  to  find  what  an  effective  package 

obtained    from    milk.      They    are   of    recent  can  be  made  from  the  ordinary  opa!  or  glass 

origin,  and  though  at  present  they  find  a  rather  ointment  pot,  if  care  is  taken  in  the  selection 

limited  use  for  facial  massage  it  is  extremdy  of  a  label.  Attractive  containers  are  obtainable 

doubtful  if  they  are  ever  very  extensively  used,  in  hexagonal,  prismatic,  and  other  out-of-the- 

They  are  effective  cleansers.       Any  lasting  ordinary  shapes  at  a  small  expense. 
beneficial  effects  from  their  use  may  be  attrib-         The  pots  should  be  shallow  enough  so  that 

uted  totiie  massage  necessary  in  their  appHca-  the  bottom  may  be  comfortably  reached  with 

tioo  and  to  the  glycerin  and  other  emollients  the  finger-tips,  and  there  should  be  no  comers 

which  they  may  contain.      Here  is  a  typical  from  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  remove  the 

formiria:  cream.      Metal  caps   with  the  words   "Cold 

,  Cream"  in  raised  letters  are  on  the  market. 

asein,     ry   ounces.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^j^^  ^^^  ^       which  Open  upon  a 

Dorax  I  ounce.  .  ,    ,       ^  •  t 

Lanolin  6  ounces.  slight  pressure  01  the  fingers  is  suggested,  as 

Glycerin  4  ounces.  this    package    is   a   convenient   one   and   the 

Water  16  ounces.  novelty  will  attract  attention. 

Color  and  perfume,  q.  s,  '  Cartons  are  not  necessary,  unless  the  cream 

■     Mix  the  casein,  borax,  Blycerin.  and  water.     Heat  is  to  be  wholesaled.    Collapsible  tubes  are  very 

on  a  water-bath  until  a  smooth  mixture  results.  Trans-  desirable,  but  the  added  expense  of  the  cartons 

fer  to  a  mortar,  add  the  color  and  lanolin,  and  triturate  jj,  which  they  should  be  packaged  must  also  be 
until  a  uniform  mixture  is  obtained. 

Carmine  is  generally  used  to  impart  a  pink 
color.  Talcum  or  other  insoluble  powder  may 
be  added  to  increase  the  rolling  effect. 

When  applied  to  the  skin  the  cream  is  par- 
tially absorbed;  the  portion  not  absorbed,  to- 
gether with  the  talcum,  rolls  off  as  the  massage 
is  continued.  This  gives  the  name  "rolling" 
to  these  preparations. 

The  lanolin  is  used  to  aid  in  making  a 
smooth  product  and  to  impart  soothing  and  . 
softening  properties.    Cold  cream  and  various 
fixed  oils  may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  casein  may  be  bought  in  the  powder 
form,  or  it  may  be  precipitated  from  butter- 
milk or  skimmed  milk  by  the  use  of  rennet, 
hydrochloric  acid  or  various  other  chemicals. 
Whole  milk  should  not  be  used,  because  the 

presence  of  butter-fat  in  the  finished  product  Stttimn  paetaga. 

causes   it   to   become   rancid   upon   standing. 

This  kind  of  a  cream  does  not  keep  well  and      considered.     Theatrical  creams  may  be  pack- 
either  borax,  boric  acid,  or  benzoic  acid  is      aged  in  tin  containers, 
generally  added  as  a  preservative.  Jars  of  several  sizes  holding  amounts  up  to 

A  rolling  cream  may  also  be  made  from  a  a  pound  should  be  on  display.  The  smallest 
greaseless  cream  by  incorporating  in  it  a  con-  should  retail  for  a  quarter,  and  the  other  sizes 
siderable  amount  of  talcum.  in  proportion.    Some  pharmacists  may  find  it 

"The  addition  of  a  casein  cream  to  the  phar-  advisable  to  put  a  fifteen-cent  size  on  sale,  but 
macist's  line  of  special  preparations  is  not  it  is  not  good  business  to  have  it  on  display, 
recommended.  and  an  effort  should  always  be  made  to  sell 

the  larger  package. 
POINTS  TO  BE  CONSIDERED.  ^^^^y  samples  may  be  given  away,  but  un- 

As  a  toilet  cream  is  a  necessity  rather  than  less  discretion  is  used  in  their  distribution  this 
a  luxury,  a  package  should  be  selected  that  is  method  of  advertising  will  ^  "^pJJJ^,-? ?,--''* 
simple  and  durable  rather  than  elaborate.     It      rather  expensive.       Ji:r  zad  by  V^iOO^IL 
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The  attention  of  a  customer  is  first  attracted 
to  the  package  by  its  general  appearance.  If 
the  impression  received  is  a  favorable  one,  the 
package  will  be  more  closely  examined-  It  is 
then  that  a  good  label  acts  as  a  silent  salesman. 
It  should  be  simple  In  design,  and  its  wording 
concise  and  direct.  It  is  not  enough  that  it 
should  appear  to  good  advantage  when  closely 
examined.     Consideration  should  be  given  to 


Attraetiv*  bmt  iammvrmitnl  -  etntemli  hard  to  ;«/  al. 

the  appearance  of  the  package  as  a  whole,  in 
order  that  it  may  attract  favorable  attention 
and  appear  well  when  grouped  with  other 
packages  in  a  display. 

THE  TRADE  NAME  IS  IMPORTANT. 

When  the  cream  is  sold  under  some  special 
name,  the  name  should  be  one  that  is  easy  to 
pronounce  and  to  remember.  If  possible  it 
should  be  descriptive  of  the  cream  or  sugges- 
tive of  some  desirable  quality.  The  use  of 
French  names  on  an  own-make  preparation  is 
somewhat  of  an  affectation.  It  may  impress 
a  certain  class  of  customers,  but  such  a  name 
would  appear  to  be  desirable  only  when  the 
preparation  is  to  be  sold  in  a  French  com- 
munity. 

The  proprietor's  name  should  form  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  name  of  the  cream.  Who 
manufactures  the  "Marvelous"  cold  cream? 
the  "Perfect"?  If  the  names  of  these  manu- 
facturers had  not  been  closely  associated  with 
the  name  of  the  product,  both'  on  the  package 
and  in  the  advertising  matter,  it  is  probable 
that  but  few  of  us  could  answer  these  ques- 
tions correctly. 

Dark-blue  lettering  on  a  white  ground 
makes  an  effective  label  and  lacks  the  more 
somber  appearance  presented  when  black  let- 


tering is  used.  If  the  usual  white  jar  is 
employed,  a  label  with  a  colored  background 
will  show  to  the  best  advantage.  A  green  label 
with  lettering  in  gilt  and  black  presents  a  very 
neat  appearance,  also. 

Separate  monogrammed  seals  bearing  the 
name  and  location  of  the  store  may  be  used 
in  connection  with  smaller  strip  labds  which 
give  the  name  of  the  preparation.  These  seals 
are  suitable  for  labeling  many  kinds  of  prep- 
arations and  their  use  will  decrease  the  label 
expense  when  several  preparations  are  fea- 
tured. In  selecting  a  label  it  is  well  to  remem- 
ber that  packages  of  several  sizes  are  to  be 
placed  on  sale,  and  it  is  desirable  that  the  label 
decided  upon- be  suitable  for  use  on  all  sizes. 

It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  sell  a  toilet 
cream;  every  woman  is  keenly  interested  in- 
anything  that  may  be  used  to  iipprove  her 
personal  appearance.  In  the  selling  talk,  an 
endeavor  should  be  made  to  bring  out  the 
points  that  will  especially  appeal  to  the  cus- 
tomer at  hand.  If  she  is  fortunate  enough  to 
have  an  automobile,  talk  of  the  value  of  the 
cream  for  protection  from  wind  and  dust 
while  motoring.  If  she  employs  no  servants, 
speak  of  its  advantages  in  softening  and 
smoothing  the  hands  roughened  by  housework. 


Tkit  jar  hat  a  mttal  cap  whick  »pnu  amd  clout  on  tUght 
PT*timr*  mllh  tht  fiutm. 

Let  your  customers  know  that  you  are  in- 
formed as  to  the  especial  needs  of  a  dry  and 
an  oily  skin.  Tell  them  the  ingredients  in 
your  cream  and  the  care  taken  in  its  manu- 
facture. Talk  quality  and  prescription  service. 
Give  detailed  directions  for  use.  Keep  an 
opened  jar  for  demonstration  purposes  and  dis- 
cuss the  absence  of  hair-growing  properties 
and  the  freedom   from  injurious  chemicals. 


In  the  next  paper  of  this  series  Mr.  Muldoon  will  take  up  talcums  and  face  ^fiw/^OQ  iC 


A  Prescription  Department  Window 

By  F.  R.  Quick,  Fresno,  California 


This  might  seem  Hke  a  difficult  window  to 
install,  but  it  isn't.  A  great  many  windows 
appear  difficult  when  you  look  at  them  after 
they  are  done,  but  in  reality  most  of  them  are 
very  simple. 

Our  store-front  is  very  narrow,  and  while  at 
first  thought  this  seemed  a  handicap  it  may 
have  worked  just  the  other  way.  The  window 
occupied  by  the  display  is  seven  feet  wide  and 


On  the  shelves,  when  nicely  fitted,  smoothed, 
and  stained,  I  put  rows  of  shelf  bottles — some 
from  the  prescription  department  which  we 
seldom  use. 

Scales,  mortars,  a  graduate  or  two,  pill-tile 
and  spatula — these  completed  that  part  of  the 
outfit,  with  the  exception  of  a  telephone,  which 
was  gladfy  loaned  by  our  local  exchange. 

The  figure  seated  on  a  soda  stool  was  se- 


four  feet  deep;  so,  you  see,  I  had  to  do  some 
figuring. 

First  I  built  a  frame,  using  some  old  scrap 
lumber,  and  this  frame  I  covered  with  "beaver- 
board."  On  the  latter  I  painted  a  representa- 
tion of  doors  and  the  fronts  of  drawers.  To 
make  this  look  like  the  real  thing  I  put  on  a 
few  door-knobs  and  drawer-pulls,  which  I  bor- 
rowed from  a  hardware  store. 

Next  came  the  shelving,  which  wasn't  hard 
to  make ;  one  doesn't  need  to  hold  a  card  in  the 
union  to  be  enough  of  a  carpenter  to  do  that. 


cured  from  a  near-by  department  store.  I  put 
a  white  duck  coat  on  "Bill"  and  placed  his 
right  hand  on  a  mortar. 

The  rest  of  the  window  speaks  for  itself. 
Certificates  were  hung  above  the  case  and  signs 
were  used  as  shown.  The  big  one  read:  "We 
Employ  Five  Registered  Pharmacists" — etc. 
Each  man's  renewal  slip  \yas  pasted  on  this 
card. 

The  window  was  effective.  It  really  looked 
good,  and  we  feel  that  it  could  not  have  failed 
to  make  an  impression. 


Monthly  Prize  Questions 

Papers  afifiearing  under  this  head  have  constituted  one  of  the  BULLETIN'S  most  Popu- 
lar features.  A  prixe  is  offered  each  mouth,  to  stimulate  additional  interest.  Two 
Questions  are  asked,  and  the  two  best  answers,  not  less  than  SCO  words  in  length,  are 
awarded  $S  each,  other  accepted  contributions  being  Paid  for  at  space  rates.  The  questions 
to  be  answered  next  are  :  {!)  "DoesitPay  to  Push  Nationally-advertised  Goods;"  and  {2) 
"Commencement  Gifts—What  Methods  do  You  Use  to  Get  this  Business f"  Responses 
should  be  at  the  BULLETIN  office  not  later  than  June  10.  A  general  invitation  is  extended! 

How  to  Swing  the  Foreigners*  Trade 


Prize  Article:     By  Kindly  Con§ideration. 

By  Hamiltok  a.  Epwards. 

Our  town  is  a  small  cosmopolitan  center  in 
California,  the  population  representing  many 
nationalities  and  including  Danes,  Swedes, 
Portuguese,  Mexicans,  Armenians,  Finns, 
Chinese,  Japanese,  Hindus,  and  Negroes. 

That  we  have  secured  an  extraordinary 
large  patronage  from  the  foreign  element  is 
due,  we  think,  to  our  strict  adherence  to  several 
definite  policies  which  we  have  adopted. 

The  main  policy  is  that  of  kindly  consider- 
ation. We  always  try  to  show  an  interest  in 
the  foreigner,  whether  he  is  in  search  of  some 
article  from  our  stock  or  whether  he  wishes 
only  to  inquire  his  way  to  the  doctor's  office. 
Even  when  he  wanders  into  the  drug  store 
looking  for  a  spool  of  thread  we  do  not  laugh 
at  him,  but  instead  we  lead  him  to  the  door 
and  point  out  the  way  to  the  dry-goods  store. 
If  it  happens  that  he  has  a  hard  time  to  make 
known  his  want,  we  write  out  the  name  of  the 
article  on  wrapping  paper  for  him  so  that  he 
will  not  have  the  same  trouble  again. 

Many  of  our  customers  cannot  speak  a 
dozen  sentences  of  understandable  English, 
and  it  is  often  difficult  to  make  out  a  single 
word  they  say.  In  such  cases,  however,  we 
try  to  be  most  patient  and  are  very  careful  not 
to  offend  the  customer  if  we  have  to  ask  him 
to  repeat  his  wants  several  times. 

THE    DICTIONARY    UETHOD. 

We  keep  on  hand  a  number  of  foreign  dic- 
tionaries, such  as  may  be  obtained  at  a  cost  of 
from  25  cents  to  one  dollar  each  from  almost 
any  large  book  concern.  Then  when  a  Mexi- 
can, for  instance,  comes  in  and  cannot  make 
us  understand  what  he  wants,  we  hand  him  a 
Spanish  dictionary  and  let  him  find  the  word 
in  that  language.  Following  the  word  is  its 
equivalent  in  English.     We  have  several  cus- 


tomers who  trade  with  us  because  of  these 
little  dictionaries. 

Quite  often  the  customer  wants  to  buy  the 
dictionary  from  us,  which  means  that  we  make 
an  extra  profit. 

With  Japanese  and  Chinese  customers,  when 
we  cannot  comprehend  what  is  wanted,  we  go 
into  the  street  and  call  some  one  of  their  own 
race  with  whom  we  are  acquainted.  The  inter- 
preter soon  straightens  out  matters. 

In  selling  such  an  article  as  a  camera  we 
take  especial  care  to  make  sure  that  the  for- 
eigner thoroughly  understands  all  about  the 
instrument  and  its  workings.  We  take  him 
into  our  dark-room  and  show  him  how  the 
pictures  are  finished.  If  he  is  interested  in 
the  process,  we  teach  him  how  to  do  the  work 
at  home. 

The  Japanese  people  are  very  fond  of 
picture-making  and  buy  the  best  obtainable 
cameras.  They  are  also  liberal  spenders  for 
accessories.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence 
for  a  Japanese  to  bring  in  one  or  two  of  his 
friends  to  be  supplied  with  complete  picture- 
taking  outfits. 

ONE  PRICE  ALWAYS, 

Another  very  important  policy  in  caring  for 
the  foreigner's  trade  is  to  sell  the  best  grade 
of  goods  at  a  fair  price — and  at  absolutely  one 
price.  Foreigners  rely  upon  our  judgment, 
and  we  cannot  afford  to  shake  their  confidence 
by  offering  them  inferior  merchandise.  Neither 
can  we  afford  to  have  more  than  one  price, 
for  when  the  foreigner  finds  that  he  can  drive 
a  bargain  or  beat  down  the  price  of  an  article, 
he  immediately  proceeds  to  lose  confidence  in 
the  store.  However,  we  have  very  little  trouble 
along  these  lines  as  we  hold  rigidly  to  one 
quality  and  to  one  price,  and  find  that  by  so 
doing  we  are  able  to  gain  ^nd{^ol^f^(C9n6|-(^ 
dence  of  many  customers.  t' 
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One  of  the  clerks  in  the  store  speaks  Ger- 
man, and  I  speak  Danish  and  can  understand 
Swedish.  We  have  a  very  small  sign  on  our 
window  stating  that  the  first  two  languages 
are  spoken.  This  sign  has  been  the  means  of 
gaining  for  us  a  goodly  number  of  customers 

Like  other  stores  we  get  each  year  from  the 
various  manufacturers  almanacs  printed  in 
different  languages,  but  unlike  many  stores  we 
make  it  a  policy  to  distribute  the  almanacs  very 
carefully.  It  is  surprising  to  note  the  number 
that  come  back  to  us  with  the  pages  turned  to 
advertised  and  wanted  articles. 

We  carry  numerous  products  and  prepara- 
tions used  only  by  foreigners,  finding  it  good 
business  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  we  are 
always  glad  to  try  to  secure  any  desired  article. 

We  have  pursued  these  various  policies  for 
a  number  of  years  now,  and  as  a  result  we 
have  built  up  a  patronage  that  is  very  valuable. 
And  we  have  proved,  in  our  own  minds  at 
least,  that  among  his  countrymen  a  satisfied 
foreign  customer  is  a  store's  best  advertise- 
ment. 

By  Having  Foreign  Clerks. 
By  John  A.  Collins. 

■  if  a  man  is  located  in  a  town  where  there  is 
only  one  store,  he  doesn't  need  to  bother  much 
about  what  methods  to  employ  to  get  the  trade 
fnim  the  foreign  population  of  the  neighbor- 
h(K)d.    It  can't  get  away  from  him. 

I  don't  mean  that  he  shouldn't  give  the  mat- 
ter some  thought.  He  can't  afford  to  take  the 
attitude  of  the  bam-yard  rooster.  It  won't 
do  to  get  too  independent.  We  hear  a  great 
deal  about  courtesy,  and  it  is  just  as  important 
that  this  sort  of  stuff  should  be  used  with  a 
foreigner  as  it  is  that  it  should  be  used  with 
the  pink-finger  lady  who  wears  a  white  poodle 
dog  on  a  string. 

There  are  certain  basic  principles  on  which 
business  is  built,  and  one  of  them  is  that  a 
man  must  first  be  worthy  before  he  can  hope 
to  be  patronized.  The  "important"  man,  quite 
regardless  of  who  he  is  or  who  his  grandfather 
was,  is  unworthy. 

Most  men  who  have  foreign  trade  also  have 
competitors,  and  a  man  so  located — that  is, 
with  plenty  of  competition — must  do  a  little 
calculating.  For  a. dollar  is  a  dollar,  whether 
it  comes  from  the  Rev.  J.  Leslie  Fitz-Warbur- 
fon  or  from  plain  Tony  Spaghetti. 


THE   BEST   WAY  OUT. 

There  is  only  one  plan  that  works  just  right, 
if  a  man  is  located  in  a  foreign  community — 
and  that  is  to  be  a  foreigner  himself.  Blood 
is  much  thicker  than  water:  the  big  war  across 
the  pond  proves  that.  It  isn't  a  particle  of  use 
to  deny  it.  I've  got  customers  who  were  bom 
in  this  country,  whose  fathers  and  mothers 
were  born  in  this  country,  and  they  don't 
belong  here  yet.  They  still  think  that  the  only 
way  to  avoid  getting  stung  is  to  deal  with  men 
of  their  own  nationality,  and  they're  going  to 
do  it  if  they  can,  and  are  going  to  bring  up 
their  children  to  follow  in  their  footsteps. 

The  next  best  thing  is  to  keep  a  clerk,  or  a 
number  of  clerks  if  the  business  is  big  enough, 
who  is  or  who  are  of  the  same  blood  that 
courses  the  veins  of  the  foreign  element  that 
predominates.  And — roughed — if  this  clerk's 
name  happens  to  be  George,  let  George  do  it. 
Let  him  do  it,  anyhow.  He  can  wait  on  this 
class  of  trade  a  whole  lot  better  than  you  can, 
even  if  you  are  the  boss  and  are  supposed  to 
be  the  best  man  on  the  job. 

Even  a  kid  in  the  store  is  better  than  no 
foreign  help  at  all.  A  boy  can  at  least  carry 
on  a  con\'ersation ;  he  can  act,  to  a  degree,  as 
an  interpreter. 

Did  you  ever  go  into  a  department  store  to 
buy  a  corset  cover  for  your  wife?  I  have,  and 
it  is  embarrassing.  The  girl  looks  pleased,  the 
other  girls  giggle,  and  the  little  tadpole  of  a 
man — me  or  you  or  whoever  it  happens  to  be 
— sweats  about  a  pint. 

WITH   DUE   COttSIDERATION. 

No  human  being  on  earth  wants  to  be 
laughed  at.  A  foreigner  who  goes  into  a  drug 
store  where  his  tongue  isn't  spoken  is  at  a 
great  disadvantage.  He  gets  excited  when  he 
can't  make  himself  understood,  his  eyes  stick 
out,  beads  of  perspiration  roll  out  from  under 
his  hat-band,  and  he  talks  a  whole  lot  more 
and  a  whole  lot  louder  than  he  needs  to.  For 
that  matter,  it  would  sometimes  be  just  as  well 
if  he  didn't  talk  at  all. 

The  problem  is  to  make  this  man  feel  as  little 
embarrassment  as  possible;  to  make  him  feel 
that  he  is  being  waited  on  with  due  consider- 
ation; that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  place  he  is  in 
to  extend  to  him  all  the  service  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  muster.  Very  often  a  foreign  diction- 
ary or  two  will  prove  of  great  help.  Not 
infrequently  it  happens  that  the  man  can  talk 
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a  little  English  and  that  it  is  the  speciiic  article 
the  desire  for  which  brought  him  into  the  store 
that  is  the  stumbling-block.  He  knows  the 
name  of  this  article  or  product  in  his  own 
language,  but  doesn't  know  the  corresponding 
name  in  English. 

Here  is  where  a  good  dictionary  of  syn- 
onjTns  particularly  devoted  to  medical  terms 
comes  in  handy.  It  is  a  very  good  idea  to 
have  a  number  of  books  of  this  character 
within  easy  reach. 

In  order  to  promote  the  good-will  of  the 
foreign  element  in  my  neighborhood  I  take 
particular  pains  to  have  on  hand  during  De- 
cember and  January  a  good  supply  of  almanacs 
printed  in  the  various  foreign  languages 
spoken  by  the  people  who  live  in  this  com- 
munity, A  great  many  h)'phenated  Americans 
of  various  nationalities  have  formed  the  habit 
of  coming  in  regularly  each  year  for  these 
almanacs. 

I  find  that  my  foreign  customers  like  to  be 
joked  with,  if  their  command  of  our  language, 
or  my  command  of  their  language,  will  permit 
such  a  thing  to  be  done.  I  5nd  that  if  I  can 
make  them  laugh  I  have  established  a  good 
foundation  on  which  to  build  a  profitable 
friendship. 

By  Exhibiting  Personal  Interest. 

By  WnxiAM  J,  Richabds. 

Foreigners  like  to  be  greeted  cordially  and 
to  be  extended  a  welcome  that  makes  them  feel 
that  their  trade  is  appreciated.  They  like  to 
be  addressed  by  name,  preferably  by  their  first 
name,  but  never  by  any  all-embracing  appella- 
tion as  "John"  or  "Pete." 

We  have  as  patrons  of  our  stores  repre- 
sentatives of  many  nationalities,  including 
Slavs,  Russians,  Poles,  Italians,  Germans,  and 
others.  And  we  treat  the  humblest  of  these 
just  as  courteously  as  we  do  the  minister's  wife 
or  the  town's  leading  banker.  We  wait  on 
them  in  turn,  never  passing  one  by  to  attend 
to  the  wants  of  a  more  "aristocratic"  customer 
who  has  just  come  in. 

When  waiting  on  foreign  trade  it  is  some- 
times quite  difficult  for  us  to  make  out  their 
wants.  It  happens  frequently  that  the  customer 
does  not  know  the  English  name  for  the  prod- 
uct he  desires,  and  his  description  of  the  article 
and  its  uses  puts  us  still  farther  off  the  track. 
One  such  customer  who  sought  a  nipple  made 
known  his  wants  by  calling  for  a  "rubber 
pickle  1" 


Instead,  however,  of  saying  "Nicht  verstehe" 
or  "haven't  got  it"  to  these  customers  we  take 
a  little  time  and  try  to  figure  out  their  desires. 
In  some  cases  we  have  gone  so  far  as  to  almost 
clean  our  shelves  before  coming  to  the  required 
article. 

Such  an  amount  of  work  for  a  25-  or  50- 
cent  sale  may  appear  nonsensical — but  it  pays. 
The  difference  between  putting  oneself  out  for 
the  foreigner  and  for  the  average  American 
is  that  once  the  former's  confidence  is  gained 
he  sticks  to  the  store  which  helped  him. 

Foreigners  like  to  buy  preparations  with 
which  they  were  familiar  in  their  native  coun- 
tries, and  we  cater  to  their  preferences  by 
carrying  in  stock  a  quite  wide  assortment  of 
such  proprietary  medicines  as  are  advertised 
extensively  in  the  newspapers  printed  in  for- 
eign languages.  > 

Information  gained  by  talks  with  some  of 
the  better  educated  members  of  the  different 
nationalities  also  helps  us  in  our  endeavor  to 
carry  the  brands  of  merchandise  that  are  most 
likely  to  be  called  for. 

Crude  drugs  in  varieties  unknown  to  the 
American  trade  are  in  frequent  demand  by 
members  of  other  nationalities,  and  it  is  not  an 
uncommon  occurrence  to  have  such  customers, 
especially  those  of  Italian  birth,  call  for  the 
drugs  by  their  correct  Latin  or  botanical 
names. 

Gaudy  and  flowery  post-cards  and  novelties 
appeal  strongly  to  the  foreign  element,  and  if 
they  are  displayed  conspicuously  many  sales 
are  sure  to  follow.  The  cards  should  not,  of 
course,  be  given  such  undue  prominence  as  to 
offend  the  more  refined  class  of  customers. 

Circulars  printed  in  the  languages  of  our 
customers  have  helped  us  to  secure  much 
foreign  trade.  If  properly  distributed,  printed 
matter  of  this  sort  is  almost  always  sure  to 
receive  a  quite  careful  reading — much  more 
careful  than  is  given  the  average  English  cir- 
cular. 

The  question  of  price  is  a  big  one  with  most 
foreigners  and  unless  the  majority  of  the  mer- 
chandise offered  to  them  is  moderately  and 
fairly  priced  it  is  of  but  little  use  to  try  to 
build  up  a  permanent  trade  with  them. 

If,  however,  right  prices  and  merchandise 
prevail,  and  if  the  foreigner  is  treated  with 
proper  courtesy,  and  if  a  real  interest  in  his 
welfare  is  shown,  profitable  trade  is  the  almost 
inevitable  result. 


The  Bristles  in  Hair  Brushes 


Hair-brush  bristles  come  mainly  from  Rus- 
sia, Germany,  France,  Roumania,  Siberia,  and 
certain  other  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
it  is  due  principally  to  the  difficulty  of  import- 
ii^  supplies  that  the  present  high  prices  of 
brushes  prevail. 

The  source  of  the  bristles  is  the  hair  of  hogs 
or  wild  boars.  Some  of  these  boars  grow  to 
an  immense  size  with  a  luxurious  growth  of 
bristles  along  the  back.  The  hogs  must  be  at 
least  nine  years  old  before  the  bristles  are  of 
proper  length  and  character  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  and  even  then  only  those  of  the  male 
can  be  used. 

In  certain  sections  of  Europe  a  variety  of 
pig  is  reared  especially  for  the  character  of 
bristles  it  produces.  These  pigs  usually  grow 
up  semi-wild.  They  forage  for  their  food, 
live  in  the  woods,  grow  older  than  our  Ameri- 
can porkers,  and  are  as  valuable  for  their 
bristles  as  for  their  meat. 

As  a  general  rule  it  is  safe  to  say  the  wilder 
the  boar  the  better  the  bristles.  Bristles  from 
domesticated  hogs  are  not  suitable  for  brush- 
making. 

The  bristles  are  sold  in  casks,  and  the  manu- 
facturers wash,  sort,  and  dress  them  for  their 
own  use.  Very  frequently,  if  the  cokjr  does 
not  turn  out  to  be  as  white  as  desired,  acids  are 
used  to  bleach  the  bristles.  One  must  beware, 
however,  of  brushes  in  which  the  bristles  are 
too  white,  for  they  are  acid-bleached,  and  in 
the  process  the  life  of  the  bristles  may  have 
been  destroyed.  They  are  pretty  to  the  eye, 
but  not  durable.  In  buying  brushes  it  is  a  good 
rule  to  select  only  those  that  are  a  cream  white 
and  to  reject  those  that  are  a  dead  white. 

Some  of  the  best  manufacturers  absolutely 
decline  to  use  an  acid  bleach  because  the 
bristles  "mat"  after  being  used  a  few  times. 
This  "matting"  is  particularly  liable  to  happen 
if  the  brush  is  wetted  frequently. 

Black  bristles,  which  are  sometimes  seen  in 
hair  brushes,  generally  come  from  China,  the 
Chinese  boar  producing  bristles  that  are  darker 
in  color  than  those  obtained  from  other  coun- 
tries. 

Ordinarily  Chinese  bristle  brushes,  owing 
to  their  dark  color  and  sometimes  inferior 
quality,  are  not  very  popular  in  this  country. 


Since  the  onset  of  the  European  War,  how- 
ever, and  the  consequent  shutting  off  of 
supplies,  brushes  of  Chinese  and  Japanese 
manufacture  have  been  imported  in  consider- 
able numbers. 

Boar  bristles  are  tapered  and  range  in 
length  up  to  several  inches.  It  is  from  the 
different  parts  of  these  bristles  that  "hard," 
"medium,"  and  "soft"  brushes  are  obtained. 
The  "hard"  brushes  are  made  from  the  butt- 
ends  of  the  bristles,  the  "medium"  brushes 
from  the  central  portions,  and  the  "soft" 
brushes  from  the  extremities. 

Hardness  or  softness  in  brushes  is  also  in- 
fluenced by  the  number  of  bristles  in  a  tuft  and 
by  the  distance  between  the  tufts.  A  close-set 
brush  is,  of  course,  much  firmer  than  one  in 
which  the  tufts  are  farther  apart. 

If  properly  made  from  hairs  of  prime 
quality,  the  elasticity  and  tough  springiness  of 
the  bristles  will  be  retained  until  the  brush 
into  which  the  bristles  enter  is  worn  out  com- 
pletely. And  the  durability  of  a  best-quality 
bristle  brush  is  sucli  that,  under  ordinary 
usage,  years  of  service  may  be  obtained 
from  it. 

Obviously  considerable  care  and  knowledge 
must  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  the 
bristles  which  ente^nto  a  brush,  otherwise 
thfc  maximum  wearing  quahties  and  service- 
ability will  not  be  attained. 

In  some  of  the  cheaper  brushes  on  the 
market  other  substances  are  used  in  the  place 
of  boar  bristles.  Some  of  the  Japanese 
brushes,  it  is  said,  contain  quills  which  are  cut 
to  the  size  and  appearance  of  genuine  bristles. 
Vegetable  fibers  of  various  sorts  are  also  used 
in  the  cheaper  grades. 

These  substitutes  do  not  give  very  good  sat- 
isfaction, however,  for  the  reasons  that  they 
soon  wear  out,  "mat"  down,  and  in  other  ways 
render  their  use  objectionable. 

The  prices  of  bristles,  and  consequently  the 
prices  of  the  brushes  into  which  they  enter, 
cover  quite  a  wide  range.  Some  of  the  factors 
which  influence  price  are  as  follows:  the  source 
from  which  the  bristles  are  obtained,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  bristles,  the  length  of  the 
bristles,  the  stiffness  of  the  bri^tev  ^flv  flit 
diameter  of  the  bristle£:'3""=''^  by  VjUU^ IL 


Board  Questions  Answered 

Missouri — Continued  from  Last  Month 


24.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  balsam 
and  a  resin? 

Resins  are  secretory  products  of  plants,  in 
some  instances  the  result  of  oxidation  of  vola- 
tile oils.  Balsams  are  either  resinous  or  oleo- 
resinoiis  secretions  containing  benzoic  or  cinna- 
mic  acid,  or  both ;  it  is  the  presence  of  these 
acids  which  distinguishes  the  balsams  from 
ordinary  resins  aijd  oleoresins. 

26.  What  is  (a)  an  alkaloid,  (b)  a  resinoid, 
(c)  a  glucoside,  (d)  a  neutral  principle? 

(o)  Alkaloids  are  organic  basic  substances 
existing  in  many  plants,  usually  in  combination 
with  organic  acids.  They  readily  combine 
with  acids  to  form  crystalline  salts  which  are 
soluble  in  water,  the  alkaloids  themselves  being 
almost  insoluble  therein  though  dissolving  in 
alcohol.  They  are  odorless,  of  more  or  less 
bitter  taste,  and  generally  possess  powerful 
physiological  actions. 

(6)  Resinoids  are  substances  either  wholly 
or  partially  of  a  resinous  nature. 

(c)  Glucosides  form  a  group  of  organic 
principles,  existing  in  plants  and  generally  neu- 
tral in  character.  They  may  be  resolved  by 
boiling  with  dilute  acids  or  alkalies,  or  by  the 
action  of  ferments,  into  glucoses  or  other 
bodies  which  themselves  yield  glucoses.-  Under 
the  supposition  that  glucose  and  its  congeners 
are  alcohols  it  is  probable  that  glucosides  are 
the  corresponding  ethers. 

(d)  Neutral  principles  are  all  neutral  in 
character,  of  various  composition  and  powers, 
and  characterized  by  the  absence  of  basic  or 
other  properties  which  would  place  them  in  the 
other  groups. 

POSOLOGY  AND  TOXICOLOGY. 

1.  The  dose  of  tincture  of  aconite  for  an 
adult  is  five  minims ;  how  much  would  be  the 
dose  for  a  child  four  years  old? 

According  to  Young's  rule  (age  in  years 
divided  by  age  in  years  plus  13)  the  dose  of 
tincture  of  aconite  for  a  four-year  child  would 
be  equivalent  to  4/(4-|-13)  or  ^  ol  5  minims 
— Ij4  minims. 

2.  If  the  dose  of  strychnine  sulphate  for  an 
adult  person  by  mouth  is  1/30  grain,  what 
would  be  the  dose  by  rectum? 

Ordinarily  when  medicines  are  administered 


by  the  rectum  absorption  takes  place  only  about 
half  as  fast  as  when  the  medicine  is  given 
through  the  mouth,  and  for  that  reason  the 
usual  by-rectum  dose  is  from  five-fourths  to 
four-thirds  of  the  by-mouth  dose.  Strychnine, 
however,  is  an  exception ;  it  works  more 
actively  when  given  by  the  rectum  than  by  the 
stomach.  A  safe  rule  is  to  give  by  rectum 
not  more  than  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  the 
dose  by  mouth.  If  the  dose  by  mouth  is  1/30 
grain,  not  more  than  1/60  grain  or  1/45  grain 
should  be  given  by  rectum. 

3.  Give  the  diaphoretic  and  emetic  doses  of 
antimony  and  potassium  tartrate  for  an  adult. 

As  a  diaphoretic,  1/12  grain;  as  an  emetic, 
1/2  grain. 

4.  Give  the  safety-limit  doses  of  the  follow- 
ing preparations:  tincture  of  strophanthus, 
spirit  of  glyceryl  trinitrate,  tincture  of  digitalis, 
fluidextract  of  aconite,  fluidextract  of  nux 
vomica. 

It  is  not  feasible  to  state  arbitrarily  what 
constitutes  a  maximum  of  safety-limit  dose  of 
a  drug  for  the  reason  that  the  age,  sex,  weight, 
temperament,  drug  habits,  and  idiosyncrasies 
of  individuals  render  them  more  than  usually 
susceptible  or  unsusceptible  to  the  action  of 
certain  remedies.  The  following  safety-limit 
single  doses  can,  therefore,  be  only  taken  as 
approximates : 

Tincture  of  strophanthus,  15  minims;  spirit 
of  nitroglycerin,  3  minims;  tincture  of  digi- 
talis, 60  minims;  fluidextract  of  aconite,  1 
minim;  fluidextract  of  nux  vomica,  3  minims, 

5.  What  is  a  poison  ? 

A  poison,  in  the  medical  and  toxicological 
sense,  may  be  defined  as  any  substance  of  in- 
herent deleterious  character  and  incapable  of 
self-reproduction,  which,  acting  chemically  or 
physiologically  upon  the  tissues  or  fluids  of  the 
body,  will  seriously  injure  the  health  or  destroy 
hfe. 

6.  Name  two  classes  of  treatments  commonly 
used  in  cases  of  poisoning. 

In  cases  of  poisoning  either  chemical  anti- 
dotes or  physiological  antagonists  are  usually 
employed — sometimes  both, 

7.  What  Federal  law  is  now  in  force  con- 
trolling the  sale  of  habit-forming,  drugs?     . 

The  Harrison  law.   jigzsd  byLiOQgle 
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8.  What,  briefly  stated,  are  the  chief  aims 
of  the  law  referred  to  in  the  preceding  ques- 
tion? 

To  remove  temptation  from  the  path  of 
"dope-fiends"  and  to  prevent  the  coming  gen- 
erations from  becoming  users  of  habit-forming 
drugs. 

9.  Name  the  physiological  antidotes  for  the 
following  poisons:  (o)  belladonna,  (6)  opium, 

(c)  strychnine  or  nux  vomica,   (d)  aconite, 
(e)  physostigma. 

(o)   Pilocarpine,  (&)  cocaine,  (c)  chloral, 

(d)  atropine,  (e)  atropine. 

10.  Name  also  the  physiological  antidotes 
for  these:  (a)  chloral  hydrate,  (&)  chloro- 
form, (c)  acetanihd,  (d)  camphor,  (^)  amyl 
nitrite. 

(a)  Strychnine,  (b)  atropine,  (c)  bella- 
donna, (d)  aconite,  (e)  ergotin. 

11.  Give  chemical  antidotes  for  the  follow- 
ing; (a)  oxalic  acid,  {b)  phenol,  (c)  am- 
monia water,  (d)  hydrochloric  acid,  (e)  hy- 
drocyanic acid. 

(o)  Calcium  hydroxide,  (&)  magnesium  sul- 
phate, (c)  vinegar,  (d)  sodium  bicarbonate, 

(e)  cobaltous  nitrate. 


13.  Give  a  brief  classification  or  grouping  of 
the  different  poisons. 

Group  I.  This  group  includes  volatile  sub- 
stances which  distil  undecomposed  from  an 
acid  solution  with  steam.  Yellow  phosi^ionis, 
hydrocyanic  acid,  carboHc  acid,  chloroform, 
iodoform,  aniline,  nitrobenzene,  carbon  disul- 
phide,  etc.,  are  the  principal  members  of  this 
group. 

Group  11.  This  group  includes  non-volatile, 
organic  substances,  which  do  not  distil  from 
an  acid  solution  with  steam.  They  may  be 
extracted,  however,  from  extraneous  matter 
with  hot  alcohol  containing  tartaric  acid. 
Alkaloids,  many  glucosides  and  bitter  princi- 
ples, as  well  as  certain  synthetic  organic  drugs 
like  acetanilid,  phenacetin,  antipyrin,  pyrami- 
don,  sulphonal,  etc.,  are  comprised  in  this 
group. 

Group  III.  This  group  includes  all  poison- 
ous metals. 

A  few  poisons  like  mineral  acids,  caustic 
alkalies,  oxalic  acid  and  potassium  chlorate 
cannot  be  placed  conveniently  in  these  three 
groups,  owing  to  differences  in  solubility  and 
other  peculiarities. 


An  Unusual  Picture  of  a  Druggist's  Son 


It  is  not  always  possible  for  a  photographer 
to  "snap"  a  picture  which  conveys  all  he'd  like 
to  get  into  it;  and  more  particularly  is  this  true 
when  the  subject  .is  young.  Being  photo- 
graphed is  usually  viewed  as  an  awesome  cere- 
mony, and,  among  adults,  an  attempt  is  not  in- 
frequently made  to  "look  nice."  Children,  on 
the  other  hand,  sometimes  become  frightened. 
All  too  often  photographs  are  stiff,  lifeless, 
dead. 

Not  so  in  this  case,  however.  The  picture 
shows  the  4-year-oId  son  of  A.  C.  Ross,  a 
druggist  at  Wessington,  South  Dakota.  Gerald 
is  the  little  boy's  name,  and  if  there's  anything 
wrong  with  this  world  he  doesn't  know  it 

Gerald  will  grow  up  and  become  a  druggist, 
doubtless,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
father.  And  he  will  be  very  popular,  not  only 
with  his  trade,  but  at  State  and  national  con- 
ventions. That  smile  ought  to  make  him  pres- 
ident of  the  A.  Ph.  A. ;  at  any  fate  it  ought  to 
enable  him  to  turn  down  a  request  for  thirty- 
seven  cents'  worth  of  1-cent  stamps  without 
losing  a  customer. 
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From  Bulletin  Subscribers 

A  Shorter  Method.  results    following    the    use    of    proprietary 

To  the  Editors :             ,  medicines. 

On  page  86  of  the  Bulletin  for  February  2-  Accounts  of   specific  cases  of  narcotic 

you  work  out  an  answer  of  27.6  per  cent  as  drae-lMb"   resulting    from   the   use   of   pro- 

the  amount  of  alcohol  present  in  the  following  P"='"y  medicines  for  the  satisfaction  of  a 

prescription:  ''»'"'  previously  existing. 

3.  Accounts  of  specific  cases  of  the  habitual 

Pottsjinm  iodide 1  apothecary  ounce.  ^^^  ^f  proprietary  medicines  as  substitutes  for 

Water  3  fluidounces.  ,,               i     i     i     i-     t. 

Akohol  1  fluidouncc.  the  usual  alcoholic  beverages. 

Fluidextract  of  stillingia.  ...4  fluidrachms.  Information  bearing  upon  the  above  should 

Tincture  of  stramonium 3  fluidrachms.  State  facts  and  circumstances  that  are  capable 

Tincture  of  guaiac 1  fiuidounce.  of  verification. 

Compound  syrup  of  Address:                               J.  H.  Seal, 

sarsapariUa.  to  make 8  fluidounces.  „„,  ,„   „       ,     „     „  . 

801  W.  Nevada  St..  Urbana,  III. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  your  readers  to 

learn  that  the  same  answer  cin  be  arrived  at  Another  Letter  from  McKeever. 
by  means  of  this  simple  rule: 

Multiply  the  amount   present    (in  ounces)  To  the  Editors : 

of  each  ingredient  by  the  percentage  of  alcohol  My   "For   Sail"  letter  in  your  last  issue 

in  that  ingredient,  add  the   figures  thus   ob-  brought  me  many   returns;  as  a  mejeum  of 

tained,  and  divide  by  the  number  of  ounces  in  advertising  your  Bulletin  kant  be  beet.     I 

the  complete  formula.    The  result  will  be  the  got  letters  from  every  State  from  Florida  to 

percentage  of  alcohol  in  the  finished  product.  Oregon,   and   from   Maine   to   Texas.      The 

Applying  this  rule  to  the  prescription  in  Kewrosity  Qf  the  averidge  druggist  is  beyond 

question:  my  understanding.    The  most  of  them  offered 

Alcohol                      (1  ounce  X  9S)  =95  ^^  come  and  clerk  for  me  if  I  would  pay  them 

F.  E.  stillingia         (4/8  ounce  X  44)  =22  wages  enough  to  buy  me  Out.    I  replied  that  I 

Tr.  stramonium         (3/8ounce  X  48)  =  18  would  pay  their  R  R  fare  Up  here,  give  them 

Tr.  suaiac                 (I  ounce  X  85)  =85  ^jjc  stock,  and  then  clerk  for  them  at  the  same 

Total                220  wages  and  hoard  myself.    Up  to  date  I  haven't 

received  a  2nd  letter  from  any  of  them. 

When  the  total  of  220  is  divided  by  8  (the  i  told  them  of  my  central  location  and  its 

number  of  ounces  in  the  formula)  the  result  advantages.    I  told  them  that  my  only  opposi- 

is    27.5    per    cent— which    is    the    alcoholic  tion  to  speak  of  was  the  Male  Order  houses  in 

strength  of  the  mixture.  Chicago.    I  told  them  of  our  local  Doctor  and 

Wokott,  Ind.            NoRDYKE  &  CoMPANY.  j^jg  pracUce,  but  failed  to  mention  our  Veti- 

nary  Hoss  Doctor  and  his  valuable  patronage. 

Information  Wanted.  He  gets  me  up  nights  to  mix  his  condition 

To  Members  of  the  Drug  Trade :  powders  of  sulphur,   rosin,   black  antimony. 

The  Commission  on  Proprietary  Medicines  fennygreek,  and  linseed  meal,  for  which  he 

of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  P^X^  me  pound  rates,  and  charges  his  customer 

is  desirous  of  obtaining  reliable  information  *2.  at  the  same  time  cautioning  me  not  to  give 

respecting  injuries  alleged  to  have  been  caused  "'5  receipt  away  or  use  it  myself. 

by   the  use  of   proprietary   medicines,   or  re-  We  have  lost  many  valuable  horses  since 

specting  the   alleged    improper   use  of    such  the  narcotic  law  went  into  effect,  trying  to  find 

preparations.  a  substitute  for  laudanum.     A  half  ounce  of 

The  assistance  of  members  of  the  drug  trade  aconite  every  half  hour  seldom  saves  the  horse, 

toward  the  securing  of  definite  information  of  but  they  usually  save  the  hide  which  is  worth 

the  kinds  indicated  below  will  be  greatly  ap-  $10.00. 

preciated  by  the  Commission:  My  Vet  came  in  the  other  day  with  a  man 

1.  Accounts  of  specific  cases  of  harmful  who  had  a  sick  cow.    They  bought  a  quart  of 
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whiskey  and  sat  up  with  the  cow,  but  she  died 
before  morning. 

Mc  Keever  has  the  most  selubrious  clitnate 
of  any  spot  in  Michigan.  Tourists  speak  very 
highly  of  it.  You  can  walk  three  ways  on  the 
railroad  track  from  McKeever,  and  our  roads 
are  the  best  in  Michigan — and  cost  the  most 
money  per  mile. 

Our  streams  abound  with  trout  of  less  than 
seven  inches,  but  with  the  help  of  a  small 
frying-pan  in  your  belt  in  place  of  a  landing 
net,  and  a  small  fire  on  the  bank  you  can  save 
the  most  of  them.  They'd  die  anyhow,  if  put 
back. 

My  drug  store  is  still  for  sale;  a  great  op- 
portunity for  a  bright  young  man  still  exists. 
Our  State  goes  dry  in  a  year. 

McKeever,  Mich.     .  AdAU  PhOOL. 

Ophthfllmolo^  and  the  Dru^ist. 

To  the  Editors: 

I  note  in  the  March  Bulletin  that  Chas. 
H.  Spavin,  a  brother  druggist  in  Hospers, 
Iowa,  is  asking  about  ophthalmology,  or  eye- 
testing  and  glass-fitting,  as  a  side-line.  We 
can  say  that  it  is  the  best  asset  a  druggist  can 
add  to  his  business.  It  is  a  clean  and  profit- 
able side-line.  We  installed  an  optical  depart- 
ment about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  and  have 
been  wondering  why  we  did  not  do  so  years 
ago.  It  cost  us  two  or  three  hundred  dollars, 
and  although  the  town  is  small  "we  have  them 
coming,"  so  to  speak. 

In  common  with  other  small  towns,  we 
used  to  be  pestered  with  traveling  oculists. 
But  they  have  all  stopped  coming  now.  Why? 
The  answer  is  simple:  We're  here  all  the  time 
and  make  things  right,  while  the  traveler  is 
hard  to  keep  track  of. 

We  can  safely  advise  Mr.  Spavin  that  if  he 
wants  to  help  his  bank  account  and  add  an- 
other clean,  profitable  side-line  to  his  business, 
let  him  get  into  the  eye  game. 

SCHAFFABZICK  BROTHERS. 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  Mont. 

Anent  Love  Powders. 

To  the  Edilors : 

We  notice  in  "Answers  to  Queries,"  on 
page  133  of  the  March  Bulletin,  that  H.  E. 
D.  asks  how  to  make  and  how  to  administer 
"love  powders." 

We  have  had  quite  a  few  calls  for  such 
powders  and  surmise  that  good  results  have 
always  been  obtained  when  the  following  was 
supplied : 


Saccharum  lactis  grs.  xv. 

Oleum  tiglii gtts.  j. 

M.  et  fiat.    Chart.  No.  II. 

Directions :    Take  one  powder. 

After  each  member  of  the  couple  has  taken 
one  of  the  powders  there  is  brought  into  play 
a  more  sympathetic  feeling  for  each  other — 
and  the  druggist  is  never  asked  to  supply  a 
second  quantity.  M — • —  Drug  Co. 

Nebraska. 

We  Stand  Corrected. 

To  the  Editors: 

In  your  April  number  you  advise  your 
readers  that  "A  physician  cannot  write  *his 
prescriptions  on  the  typewriter  and  merely 
sign  his  name  to  them.  The  law  requires  that 
prescriptions  must  be  written — and  this,  doubt- 
less, means  handwritten." 

By  the  same  reasoning  an  ofHcial  opium 
order  under  the  first  sentence  of  Section  2  of 
the  Harrison  Act  must  be  handwritten ;  but 
probably  the  great  majority  of  those  received 
by  the  manufacturer  or  jobber  are  typewritten. 
Manifestly  both  typewritten  prescriptions  and 
typewritten  orders  are  in  the  interests  of  the 
public  and  clearly  in  furtherance  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  law,  since  druggists  can  com- 
pound such  prescriptions  and  manufacturers 
and  wholesalers  can  fill  such  orders  with 
greater  exactness. 

As  a  matter  of  law  I  find  several  decisions 
holding  that  "typewritten"  is  equivalent  to 
"written,"  and  no  conflicting  opinion.  I  think 
it  is  universally  considered  by  the  courts  and 
lawyers  that  where  a  statute  calls  for  a  written 
document,  a  typewritten  document  is  sufficient. 
Of  course,  the  writing  of  prescriptions  and 
orders  by  some  duplicating  process  is  entirely 
another  question ;  but  no  court  would  ever  hold 
that  the  law  was  violated  because  a  physician 
HTOte  his  prescription  on  a  typewriter  instead 
of  in  longhand.     Charles  M.  Woodruff. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Our  New  Dress. 

I  congratulate  you  on  the  Bulletin's  new 
dress  and  on  having  such  a  handsome  journal. 
Just  the  correct  size  to  handle  and  read  easy. 
The  printing  is  fine  and  your  writers  are 
among  the  best.  I  enclose  you  $1.00  for  the 
journal  as  it  looks  so  fine. 

Ellsworth,  Maine.  G.  A.  PaRCHER. 


Getting  More  Business 


Stationery  for  die  Farm. 

It  is  a  growing  custom  among  farmers  for 
the  owner  of  some  particularly  attractive  or 
valuable  place  to  give  it  a  name  or  designa- 
tion. The  next  step  is  to  have  some  stationery 
with  this  name  printed  in  one  comer  like  this, 
for  instance: 

Spring  Hill  Farm, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  4, 
Decatur.  Ohio. 

It  is  suggested  by  the  Michigan  Druggist 
that  it  is  a  good  idea  not  to  overlook  this  con- 
dition in  connection  with  the  stationery  de- 
partment. It  is  suggested,  also,  that  a  selected 
list  of  well-to-do  farmers  be  drawn  up  and 
that  the  following  letter  be  sent: 

Mrs.  Enoch  Akden, 

R.  F.  D.  No.  6,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

Dear  Mrs.  Arden:  You  are  likely  familiar  with  the 
style  now  in  vogue  for  stationery  or  people  of  good 
taste  on  the  fann.  A  name  is  given  the  farm  and 
special  stationery  is  used  with  the  name  on  paper  and 
envelope. 

If  you  will  stop  at  our  store  when  in  town  we  will 
gladly  show  you  samples  and  quote  prices. 
Yours  very  truly, 

SuiTH  &  Jones. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  a  double  profit  arises 
from  a  transaction  of  this  kind — a  profit  is 
made  on  the  stationery  and  another  on  the 
engraving. 

Razor  Strop  Information. 

Shell  horse-hide,  tanned  by  the  dry  process, 
which  is  used  by  English  and  Scotch  tanners, 
is  recognized  as  the  superior  of  all  leathers  for 
razor  strops.  Eighteen  months  are  required 
to  produce  leather  by  this  method. 

Shell  leather,  says  the  Voice  Salesman,  lies 
directly  over  the  point  where  a  horse's  hip- 
bones are  prominent,  and  shell  leather  only 
applies  to  horse-hide. 

Russia  leather  strops  are  made  from  cow- 
hide from  the  northern  part  of  Russia.  This 
leather  is  very  durable  and  is  an  especially 
good  strop  for  a  dry-climate  country. 

A  good  talking  point  regarding  better- 
grade  razor  strops  is  the  fact  that  the  specially 
treated  canvas  is  made  of  real  linen  thread. 
The  canvas  sharpens  and  the  leather  finishes. 

If  the  canvas  is  magnified  a  fuzzy  effect 


win  be  noted  on  the  surface.  This  fuzz  tends 
to  comb  the  grit  from  between  the  sawlike 
teeth  of  the  razor,  which  number  32  to  the 
width  of  a  hair.  With  these  tiny  teeth  turned 
back  the  razor  will  pull,  and  until  a  new  set 
of  teeth  is  put  across  the  razor  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  get  a  smooth  shave. 

Because  of  the  delicate  edge  a  serviceable 
razor  must  possess,  a  good  strop  is  a  necessity, 
and  for  that  reason  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  sell  only  the  better  grades  of  strops. 
A  cheap  strop  will  ruin  a  good  razor  and  make 
a  bad  one  worse. 

A  Little  Run  on  Sponges. 
We  are  reproducing  an  enclosure  which  was 
mailed  to  a  selected  list  of  customers  by  J.  G. 
Godding  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  Advantage 
was  taken  of  the  fact  that  the  supply  of 
sponges  is  somewhat  curtailed  owing  to  the 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 
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imusuaJ  conditions,  and  it  was  suggested  that 
there  is  no  time  like  the  present. 

In  conjunction  with  the  mailing  of  this 
card,  sponges  of  all  kinds  were  displayed  in 
the  store's  windows.  A  reproduction  of  this 
display  appeared  in  last  month's  Bulletin. 

A  Mail-order  Business. 

The  Warner  Drug  Co.,  ElPaso,  Tex.,  does 
a  large  mail-order  business — for  a  number  of 
years  this  class  of  trade  has  been  persistently 
cultivated.  We  reproduce  a  paragraph  from 
one  of  the  company's  mail-order  sheets: 

This  department  of  our  store  was  installed  for  the 
convenience  of  people  living  in  the  smaller  towns,  and 
with  this  service  and  the  parcels  post  regulations  it 
means  that  a  modem  city  drug  store  is  at  the  door  of 
every  one.  If  you  do  not  have  an  account  with  us, 
make  out  the  order,  giving  us  some  good  firm  that  you 
have  been  doing  business  with  as  reference,  and  we 
will  be  glad  to  have  your  regular  monthly  drug  store 
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account  We  accept  two-cent  posta.Ke  stamps  to  die 
mm  of  two  dollars.  We  have  special  expert  shoppers 
for  doing  shopping  of  any  Idnd;  goods  are  purchased 
that  are  Dot  in  our  line  and  forwarded  at  the  same 
prices  as  they  would  cost  were  you  to  come  to  the  city 
to  do  your  own  shopping. 

On  this  sheet  also  appears  the  information 
that  intoxicating  hquors,  poisons,  inflammable 
articles,  and  abortifacients  are  not  mailable.  It 
is  stated  that  all  packages  over  50  cents  in  value 
are  insured.  In  one  comer  of  the  blank  appears 
this  sentence:  "If  our  mail-order  service  is 
satisfactory  to  you,  please  help  us  by  giving  the 
names  of  some  of  your  neighbors."  A  place 
is  provided  for  the  insertion  of  eight  names, 
together  with  addresses' 

Spedalista  in  CSiarje. 

G.  A.  Boston,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  mer- 
chandise division  of  the  Owl  Drug  Co.,  which 
operates  stores  in  California,  Oregon  and 
Washingtfin,  is  advocating  specialists  for  his 
stores. 

His  plan,  says  the  Red  Cross  Messenger,  is 
to  have  the  store  managers  select  from  their 
salesmen  and  saleswomen  certain  ones  to 
specialize  on  different  subjects. 

One  salesman  would  specialize  on  plasters. 
He  would  study  all  the  literature  available  on 
this  item  and  become  competent  to  talk  intelli- 
gently about  plasters.  He  would  know  the 
various  kinds  of  plasters  and  their  exact  uses. 

Another  salesman  would  become  the  emer- 
gency man.  He  would  know  offhand  just 
what  to  do  for  bums,  poisoning,  etc. 

_  Others  would  specialize  on  dyspepsia  reme- 
dies, face  powder,  extracts,  cameras,  and  so 
on. 

This  plan  could  be  carried  out  until  every 
salesman  and  saleswoman  in  each  store  would 
have  specialized  on  one  or  more  particular  sub- 
jects, and  when  a  customer  asked  about  a 
certain  item  he  could  be  referred  to  the  sales 
person  best  informed. 

Heel  Grippers. 

A  new  sales  outlet  for  adhesive  plaster  is 
suggested  by  the  following,  which  was  con- 
tributed to  the  Red  Cross  Messenger  by  a 
Chicago  druggist: 

"We  all  know  that  there  is  extra  wear  and 
tear  on  hosiery,  to  say  nothing  about  the  dis- 
comfort caused  by  shoes  which  do  not  grip 
the  heel  securely.    I  have  learned,  thanks  to  a 


young  lady  customer,  that  all  this  is  very  easily 
avoided  by  attaching  two  or  three  strips  of 
adhesive  plaster  in  the  back  of  the  shoe. 

"This  makes  a  fine,  firm,  romfortable  grip 
on  the  heel  and  prevents  slipping,  rubbing,  and 
blisters.  The  best  results  are  secured  by  plac- 
ing  two  one-inch-width  strips,  about  four  and 
one-half  inches  long,  in  the  back  part  of  the 
shoe,  parallel  to  the  heel,  about  half  an  inch 
apart. 

"The  half-inch  width  strips  of  plaster  can 
be  used  very  nicely,  but  in  this  case  about  three 
strips  should  be  used. 

"I  am  recommending  adhesive  plaster  as  an 
inexpensive  heel  grip  to  my  customers,  most 
of  whom  are. fond  of  walking,  skating,  danc- 
ing, or  sports  where  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  body  weight  is  thrown  on  the  toes." 

Tamper-proof  Envelopes. 

Decidedly  ingenious  was  the  scheme 
adopted  by  a  Chicago  druggist  to  get  rid  of  a 
lot  of  boxed  stationery,  the  envelopes  of 
which,  by  some  mischance,  had  been  sent  out 
without  any  glue  on  the  flaps. 

Instead  of  retuming'the  paper  to  the  manu- 
facturer, the  druggist  advertised  it  as  "tamper- 
proof  stationery — the  kind  that  can't  be 
opened  by  steaming." 

In  telling  purchasers  how  to  prevent  the 
envelopes  from  being  tampered  with,  the 
dmggist  made  use  of  a  very  simple  expedient 
— nothing  more  than  that  of  sealing  the  flaps 
with  a  little  white  of  egg. 

When  steam  is  applied  to  an  envelope  sealed 
in  this  manner  the  egg-white  coagulates  and 
makes  it  impossible  for  a  person  to  get  at  the 
contents  without  destroying  -the  envelope. 

Free  Potatoei. 

To  introduce  a  new  brand  of  cigars  E.  C. 
Kinsel,  a  Detroit  druggist,  recently  offered  a 
peck  of  potatoes  free  with  every  box  of  fifty 
purchased  at  the  regiUar  price  of  $2.50  a  box. 

As  a  guarantee  of  the  quality  of  the  new 
cigars  Mr.  Kinsel  agreed  to  exchange  them  for 
better-known  goods,  if  the  customer,  after 
smoking  five,  declared  them  to  be  unsatisfac- 
tory. The  potatoes  were  to  be  retained, 
whether  the  cigars  were  or  not. 

This  unusual  offer  attracted  much  comment. 
The  cigars  were  an  excellent  value,  and  as 
potatoes  were  retailing  at  75  cents  a  peck,  Mr. 
Kinsel  had  many  takers.' 


The  Soda  Fountain 

Without  Question  fountain  owners  may  look  forward  to  an  extremely  profitable  season; 
without  Question,  also,  this  business  is  going  to  increase  enormously  during  the  next  two  or 
Ihreeyears.  This  department,  therefore,  becomes  one  of  unusual  significance,  and  we  shall 
make  it  alike  interesting,  t>ractical.  and  helfifitl.    Special  articles  will  appear  each  month. 

Successfully  Operating  on  a  Ten-cent  Basis 
By  Harry  E.  Cassady,  Dresden,  Ohio 


During  the  summer  season  I  feature  three 
kinds  of  ice  cream,  vanilla,  chocolate,  and 
strawberry,  in  addition  to  ices  and  sherbets 
for  special  occasions. 

I  employ  the  very  best  ice  cream,  syrups, 
and  fruits  that  are  offered  for  sale,  and 
although  my  supplies  cost  more  than  the 
average  I  feel  that  the  difference  is  well  spent, 
for  it  has  helped  to  bring  me  more  than  my 
share  of  the  trade. 

Simple  syrup  I  make  up  only  as  needed, 
thus  giving  myself  the  opportunity  to  talk 
freshness  and  to  guarantee  that  my  syrups 
will  not  be  sour. 

My  chocolate  syrup  has  more  than  a  neigh- 
borhood reputation  for  excellence,  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  hard  to  beat  brings  me  con- 
siderable transient  and  tourist  business. 

Every  week  I  put  out  a  "special"  which 
adds  to  the  attractiveness  of  my  regular  menu 
and  for  which  many  of  my  customers  are 
always  on  the  lookout.  This  weekly  "special" 
has  been  a  great  factor  in  making  my  fountain 
popular. 

My  clerks  are  instructed  to  be  courteous 
and  polite  and  to  always  greet  customers  with 
a  smile.  Customers  are  served  promptly,  and 
questions  regarding  their  orders  are  asked  so 
that  each  drink  may  be  prepared  to  please  the 
individual  taste. 

In  the  warm  weather  an  electric  fan  is 
used  to  keep  a  current  of  cool  air  circulating 
throughout  the  serving  room.  The  room  is 
also  provided  with  an  automatic  piano  which, 
since  its  installation  some  time  ago,  has  served 
to  increase  business  remarkably. 

The  fountain  and  everything  about  is  kept 
in  a  clean  condition,  I  have  installed  sanitary 
paper  cups  and  sundae  dishes,  thereby  doing 
away  with  the  slop  and  dirt  attendant  on  the 
use  of  glass  and  porcelain  containers.  Two 
sets  of  spoons  are  kept  at  the  fountain,  and 
while  one  set  is  in  use  the  other  is  being  steri- 
lized.    All  dippers  and  other   utensils  used 


around  the  fountain  are  sterihzed  at  least  once 
a  week.  Soda  straws  are  kept  in  sanitary 
covered  holders,  which  eliminate  the  danger  of 
contamination  by  flies. 

Advertising,  of  course,  is  essential  for 
bringing  people  into  the  store,  and  I  am  a  firm 
believer  in  its  pulling  power. 

In  a  room  over  the  store  I  have  a  foot-press 
which  comes  into  good  advantage  for  getting 
out  handbills  from  time  to  time.  I  use  the 
handbills  for  such  purposes  as  to  call  attention 
to  improvements  made  at  the  fountain  and  to 
invite  the  public  to  my  soda  department  as  a 
common  meeting  place. 

I  run  small  advertisements  in  the  local 
newspapers  and  also  run  a  slide  regularly  at 
the  moving  picture  theaters. 

Many  steady  customers  are  gained  for  the 
fountain  by  my  practice  of  selling  twelve  soda 
checks  for  one  dollar. 

I  have  had  a  gasoline-hlling  station  installed 
in  front  of  the  store  in  order  to  cash  in  on  the 
fact  that  a  great  many  motorists,  when  stop- 
ping for  gasoline,  will  buy  refreshments  for 
themselves  and  their  parties. 

During  the  summer  season  I  give  over  my 
show  windows  once  a  month  to  displays  of 
soda-fountain  supplies  and  materials. 

I  use  every  worth-while  suggestion  on  soda- 
fountain  conduct  that  I  can  pick  up,  but  in  so 
doing  I  never  forget  to  keep  the  main  idea  in 
mind — to  give  each  and  every  customer  his 
money's  worth. 

Always  keeping  that  requirement  in  mind 
enabled  m6  to  get  10  cents  for  sodas  and  sun- 
daes last  year,  despite  the  five-cent  competition 
that  surrounded  me. 

And  this  year  it  may  be  that  I  will  have  the 
distinction  of  being  the  only  dealer  in  town 
who  did  not  raise  his  price.  The  soaring  costs 
of  fountain  supplies  will  either  drive  my  com- 
petitors to  the  higher  figure  or  out  of  business. 
A  good  soda  at  five  cents  is  like  ^XqdQvf,^ 
«,i„C  Dig.z.dbyC.nO'Oglt. 
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Pineapple  Popularity. 

With  ukelele  music  sounding  from  practically 
every  place  of  amusement  in  the  country,  it  is 
but  little  wonder  that  the  fad  for  things 
Hawaiian  has  reached  the  soda  fountain. 
That  it  has  had  this  result  is  reflected  in  the 
oddly-named  concoctions — all  of  them  con- 
taining pineapple  in  some  form  or  other — 
which  are  now  being  offered  to  patrons. 

A  few  of  the  more  popular  combinations 
follow : 

HACKI  JACKI  DREAM. 

Take  one  small  ladleful  of  ice  cream ;  put  tn  a 
sundae  dish  and  pour  on  the  ice  cream  one  ladleful  of 
crushed  pineapple;  put  over  this  one  teaspoonful  of 
chopped  pecans;  top  off  with  whipped  cream  and  sprin- 
kle powdered  sweet  chocolate  over  all. 

W1CKI  WACKI  WOOZLE. 

Put  a  No.  10  mound  of  vanilla  ice  cream  in  a  sundae 
cup  and  pour  over  it  a  ladle  of  fresh  crushed  pineapple. 
Put  a  No.  20  cone  of  pineapple  water  ice  on  top  of  the 
mound  and  top  it  witha  red  cherry. 

KAULUOA  SUNDAE. 
Place  a  slice  of  pineapple  in  a  fruit  nappy  and  pour 
over  it  an  ounce  of  creme  de  mentlie  syrup.  On  this 
place  a  No.  10  cone  of  pistachio  ice  cream  and  sprinkle 
with  chopped  pecan  nut  meats.  Top  with  whipped 
cream  and  add  a  green  cherr)-. 


ounces  of  chopped  pecans,  or  other  nut  meats,  and 
whip  together,  coloring  a  golden-brown  with  burnt 
sugar.     Use  as  a  dressing. 

UTOLU  BLACK  CAP. 

Place  a  slice  of  Hawaiian  pineapple  in  a  fruit  nappy 
and  place  a  No.  10  cone  of  vanilla  ice  cream  on  it  and 
pour  over  it  a  ladle  of  crushed  blackberries,  then  a 
little  crushed  pineapple.  Cap  the  cone  with  whipped 
cream  and  put  a  big  blackberry  on  top. 

HONOLULU  FREEZE. 

Heat  one  quart  of  cream  in  a  double  boiler  until 
scalding  hot,  melt  in  one  scant  cup  of  sugar,  and  when 
cold  add  a  teaspoonful  of  vanilla ;  turn  into  an  ice- 
cream freezer,  and  when  partly  frozen  add  half  a  can 
of  grated  or  crushed  Hawaiian  pineapple  which  has 
been  flavored  with  a  tablespoonful  of  lemon  juice  and 
2  table  spoonfuls  of  orange  juice  and  sweetened  to  taste. 


In  a  tall,  narrow  8-ounce  stem  glass  put  a  scoopful 
of  vanilla  ice  cream,  then  one  of  peach  ice  cream,  a 
layer  of  cherries,  a  layer  of  pineapple  sherbet,  one  of 
maple'  walnut  ice  cream,  fill  with  whipped  cream,  and 
drop  a  No.  20  mound  of  orange  water  ice  on  top. 

UOAMl   KE  ALA   SPECIAL. 

In  a  fancy  stem  glass  put  a  No.  16  cone  of  vanilla 
ice  cream  and  pour  over  it  a  ladle  of  crushed  pineapple 
and  one  Ounce  of  grape  juice,  and  fill  the  glass  with 
whipped  cream  and  lay  a  lady  finger  across  the  top  of 
the  glass. 


Drain  the  juice  from  a  can  of  grated  Hawaiian  pine- 
apple; heat  to  boiling  and  add  two  tablespoon fuls  lemon 
juice  and  half  the  contents  of  a  box  of  gelatin  soaked 
in  cold  water ;  then  strain,  and  when  nearly  cold  stir 
in  the  grated  pineapple  and  turn  into  individual  molds. 
Serve  on  lettuce  leaves  garnished  with  mayonnaise  and 
cherries  or  strawberries. 


Hawaiian  pineapple,  grated,  crushed  maraschino 
cherries,  and  green  angelique,  cut  into  small  squares,  of 
each  equal  parts;  mix,  and,  if  necessary,  dilute  with  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  cherry  and  pineapple  syrups. 
Serve  this  dressing  over  a  cone  of  ice  cream  on  a 
suitable  dish  and  top  with  whipped  cream  and  a  mara- 
schino cherry, 

lOHI  TOM  I  SFSEAD. 

To  one  quart  of  marshmallow  whip  add  a  pint  of 
coffee    syrup,    a   pint   of  crushed    pineapple,   and   six 
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HAWAIIAN  SNOW, 

Dissolve  one-half  ounce  of  French  granulated  gela- 
tin in  a  quart  of  water.  Do  thii  in  a  double  boiler  to 
prevent  its  •corching  on  the  bottom,  and  set  aside  to 
cool.  Squeeze  the  juice  of  ten  lemons  Into  a  gallon  of 
cold  water.  Add  one-half  pound  of  granulated  sugar. 
Add  the  gelatin  solution  and  mix  well.  Then  strain  off 
the  whites  of  three  eggs  and  beat  to  a  froth.  Stir  Ae 
eggs  thoroughly  into  the  rest  of  the  preparation  and 
freeze  in  a  five-gallon  ice-cream  freezer  until  almost 
hard.  Then  open  freezer  and  add  one  quart  of  good 
crushed  pineapple  and  freeze  solid.  It  should  be 
whipped  up  and  frozen  fast  at  first  so  as  to  make  it 
light  atid  frothy.     It  is  delicious  and  very  coolii^. 

PEPEEKOO  NECTAK. 

Draw  one  ounce  of  pineapple  syrup,  one-half  ounce 
of  raspberry  syrup,  and  one  ounce  of  grape  juice  in  a 
large-sized  glass.  Add  three  dashes  of  lime-juice  and 
the  freshly  expressed  juice  of  one  lemon,  fill  the  glass 
one-third  full  of  shaved  ice,  shake,  and  then  fill  up 
with  plain  soda.  Strain  and  serve  decorated  with  a 
slice  ol  orange. 


Place  into  a  mixing  glass  one  ounce  pineapple  syrup, 
one-half  ounce  vanilla  wrup,  one-half  ounce  strawberry 
syrup,  two  ounces  sweet  cream,  one  teaspoonful  ice 
cream;  shake  well  and  nearly  fill  glass  with  soda 
water ;  transfer  to  thin  glass,  fill  with  soda  water,  fine 
stream,  and  top  off  with  a  slice  of  pineapple.  Serve 
with  spoon  and  straws. 

KULA   HULA  FRAPFE. 

Pineapple  ^yrup,  \\^  ounces;  ice  cream,  2  ounces; 
sweet  cream,  3  ounces ;  cracked  ice,  %  glass.  Place  in 
a  suitable  glass,  shake,  strain,  toss,  and  serve. 


Draw  ]  Olmec  of  pineapple  syrup  and  1  ounce  of 
blood-orange  syrup  into  a  10-ounce  glass,  add  a  couple 
of  dashes  of  add  phosphate  and  fill  up  with  plain  soda, 
mixing  with  a  spoon. 

FOHO  IKI  PUNCH. 

Into  a  14-ounce  glass  place  on^  ounce  of  pineapple 
syrup,  one-half  ounce  of  raspberry  syrup,  and  one-half 
outice  of  lemon  symp.  Into  this  squeeze  the  juice  of 
one-half  of  a  small  grapefruit;  fill  the  glass  one-third 
full  of  orange  ice,  and  the  balance  with  carbonated 
water;  mix,  and  decorate  with  a  slice  of  orange. 

KUSANI  BItEEZE. 

Draw  into  a  12-ounce  glass  one  and  one-half  ounces 
of  pineapple  syrup,  add  the  juice  of  a  fresh  lime,  a 
little  shaved  ice;  fill  glass  with  carbonated  water,  top 
off  with  a  slice  of  pineapple  and  serve. 

HOPA  HOOLE  uix. 
Strawberries,  crushed,  1  tablespoonful ;  raspberries, 
1  tablespoonful;  pineapple,  crushed,  1  tablespoonful; 
grape  juice  syrup,  V/j  fluidounces;  vanilla  extract,  dadi ; 
milk,  1  fluidounce;  ice  cream,  1  tablespoonful;  crushed 
tee,  enough.  Shake  well  and  fill  the  glass  with  fine 
stream  from  fountain.     Serve  with  a  spoon. 


Into  a  10-ounce  glass  half  full  of  shaved  ice  put  1 
teaspoonful  of  powdered  sugar,  add  carbonated  water, 
coarse  stream,  and  strain  into  a  small  soda  glass,  ^d- 
ing  a  small  amount  of  pineapple  fruit. 

Hawaiian  window  displays  are  being  used 
to  exploit  the  fountain  business  in  many 
stores,  and  typically  Hawaiian  products,  such 
as  raJlia  palms,  and  pineapples,  are  depended 
upon  to  help  create  the  proper  atmosphere. 

Bottled  Soda  Served  in  New  Ways. 

At  the  smaller  fountains  where  the  demand 
for  sodas  is  not  brisk  enough  to  warrant 
keeping  on  hand  an  assortment  of  easily-deter- 
iorated syrups,  the  featuring  of  drinks  made 
from  bottled  beverages  combined  with  other 
ingredients  is  likely  to  prove  a  trade  winner. 

Almost  limitless  combinations  can  be  de- 
vised, and  as  examples  we  are  reproducing  the 
following  recipes  which  were  contributed  to 
the  Liquid  Bottler  by  the  firm  of  Garrison  & 
Newkirk,  Doniphan,  Missouri: 

CREAM  AND  SODA  WATEK. 

To  a  wineglassful  of  sweet  cream  add  the  contents 
of  a  bottle  of  soda  water  of  any  desired  flavor.  Par- 
ticularly good  with  lemon,  root  beer,  sarsaparilla,  and 
ginger  ale. 

SCMM    ECG-NOC. 

Beat  an  egg  with  a  teaspoonful  of  powdered  sugar, 
add  the  contents  of  a  bottle  of  soda  water  of  any 
desired  flavor.  Especially  good  with  lemon  soda  or 
ginger  ale.  The  entire  egg  may  be  used,  or  only  the 
white.     A  little  lemon-juice  will  improve  it  for  some 

OKANGE  JUICE  AND  CREAM  SODA. 

To  the  juice  of  one-half  of  an  orange  add  a  scant 
teaspoonful  of, powdered  sugar  and  the  contents  of  a 
bottle  of  cream  soda. 

SODA  LEMONADE. 

To  the  juice  of  one-half  lemon  add  a  heaping  tea- 
spoonful of  powdered  ragar  and  the  contents  of  a 
bottle  of  lemon  or  orange  soda. 

TRIKST  QUENCHERS. 

To  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon,  or  lime,  or  orange,  or 
a  wineglassful  of  grape  juice  add  the  cootents  of  a 
bottle  of  lemon  soda,  wild  cherry  soda,  ginger  ale, 
orange  soda,  or  root  beer. 

GRAPE  JUICE  AND  SODA. 

Dissolve  a  teaspoonful  of  powdered  sugar  in  a 
wineglass  of  grape  juice  and  add  the  contents  of  a 
bottle  of  lemon  soda,  orange  soda,  or  linger  ale. 

ICES  TEA,  CARBONATED. 

To  a  small  cup  of  clear  tea  (made  vei 
contents  of  a  bottle  of  lemon  soda. 
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nUIT  B(HJAS. 

Crush  enough  of  any  fresh  fruit  to  obtain  a.  wine- 
glauful  of  juice;  add  powdered  sugar,  varying  in 
amount  from  a  scant  to  a  heaping  teaspoonful  (depend- 
ing upon  the  acidity  of  the  juice),  and  the  contents  of 
a  bottle  of  lemon  soda,  orange  soda,  strawberry  soda, 
or  gin  fie  r  ale. 

ICED  COFFEE,  CARBONATED. 

To  a  small  cup  of  black  coffee  (made  very  strong) 
add  a  teaspoonful  of  powdered  sugar  and  the  contents 
of  a  bottle  of  cream  soda. 

CHOCOLATE  CBEAU. 

Crush  an  ounce  of  sweet  chocolate  with  just  enough 
milk  or  water  to  make  a  thin  paste,  and  add  contents  ' 
of  a  bottle  of  cream  soda. 

LEMON    MINT. 

Crush  a  few  mint  leaves  in  the  juice  of  one-half 
lemon;  add  a  heaping  teaspoonful  of  powdered  sugar, 
stir  until  dissolved,  and  add  contents  of  a  bottle  of 
lemon  soda. 

GKAPE-ntnT  AND  GINGES  ALE.  . 

Juice  of  one-half  grape-fruit,  two  teaspoonfuls  pow- 
dered sugar,  contents  of  one  bottle  ginger  ale. 

Punches  suitable  for  parties  or  church 
sociables  inay  be  prepared  bj'  utilizing  some  of 
the  foregoing  formulas.  The  drink  should  be 
made  in  quantity  and  poured  over  a  cake  of 
ice  in  a  punch  bowl. 

Profits  from  a  G)ean*up. 

Many  soda  fountain  products  come  in  large 
glass  jars,  jugs,  kegs,  etc.  Some  of  these 
containers  are  returnable  with  allowance ; 
others  are  not.  Those  returnable  should  be 
cleaned  as  soon  as  emptied,  ticketed  for  return, 
and  returned. 

Containers  which  are  not  returnable  should 
be  washed,  dried,  and  stored,  and  a  list  of  them 
kept.  A  man  who  did  this,  says  the  Pacific 
Drug  Rcz'ieiv,  found  one  rainy  morning  when 
business  was  slow  that  he  was  able  to  bring  his 
cash  receipts  up  beyond  the  usual  notch  by  sell- 
ing four  dozen  two-quart  glass  jars  to  a  near- 
by boarding-house  keeper.  He  received  $1,30 
a  dozen  for  them. 

While  he  and  the  customer  were  looking  up 
the  jars  the  woman  noticed  some  ten-poimd 
cocoa  cans  which  she  declared  would  be  very 
valuable  for  the  storage  of  pantry  supplies  at 
home.  He  sold  her  a  dozen  of  these  at  twelve 
cents  a  piece,  throwing  in  labels  for  each. 

These  easy  sales  started  the  druggist  to 
thinking,  and  he  recalled  a  country  customer 
who  made  cider  and  grape  juice  for  the  local 


market.  This  farmer  happened  to  be  in  town 
and  was  located  at  a  near-by  hardware  store. 
When  the  cider  and  grape  juice  man  returned 
home  the  soda  fountain  man  had  parted  with 
four  dollars'  worth  of  empties — and  the  farmer 
had  a  bargain.  There  were  still  some  odds 
and  ends  left,  but  before  the  day  was  over  this 
same  farmer  telephoned  in  and  offered  to  buy 
them,  provided  the  dealer  would  take  cider  and 
grape  juice  in  payment.  He  was  delighted  to 
accept. 

The  clearing  out  of  the  cellar  comer  had 
netted  the  druggist  sixteen  dollars. 

Sunday  Dinner  Ice  Cream. 

Do  you  know,  asks  the  Michigan  Druggist, 
that  the  "Sunday  dinner"  ice-cream  trade  can 
be  built  up  if  you  will  work  it?  It  will  get  to 
be  as  much  of  a  habit  as  the  ordering  of  the 
spring  chicken.  And  the  business  can  be  ob- 
tained in  advance.  This  does  away  with  risk, 
especially  if  you  order  your  ice  creams  from 
out  of  town. 

One  druggist  runs  an  ad  along  this  line, 
changing  it  each  week: 


LET  US  SEND  UP  A  BRICK  OF 
FRESH  DELICIOUS  ICE  OR 
ICE    CREAM    SUNDAY    NOON. 

Ice  cream  is  cheaper  than  a  cake  and 
saves  your  wife  the  bother  of  balling. 
Just  drop  in  and  give  us  your  order, 
or  telephone,  by  Thursday  evening. 
We'll  have  the  cream  at  your  house 
Sunday  noon. 
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It  might  be  well,  also,  to  exert  a  little  effort 
in  the  way  of  personal  solicitation.  Speak  to 
certain  customers  about  the  matter  when  they 
come  into  the  store,  or  call  them  up  by  phone. 

Soda  Cream. 

Soda  cream  consists  of  one  part  of  40-pcr- 
cent  cream  and  2  parts  of  milk.  Such,  at  least, 
is  the  formula  used  at  many  of  the  leading 
fountains  throughout  the  country. 

A  liberal  portion  of  this  cream  should  be 
used  in  all  sweet  sodas  where  ice  cream  is 
omitted.  In  sodas  where  ice  cream  is  an 
ingredient  the  addition  of  a  small  amount  of 
the  liquid  cream  will  add  greatly  to  the  "rich- 
ness" of  the  drink. 


Answers  to  Queries 

Information  is  given  in  this  department  under  the  following  conditions:   (I) 

Queries  must  reach  us  before  the  ISth  of  the  month  to  be  answered  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  month  following;  (2)  formulas  for  proprietary  preparations  can- 
not be  given;  and  {3)  names  and  addresses  must  he  affixed  to  tUl  communications. 

Ink  for  Stamp  Pads.  glycerin  and  let  stand  for  a  while;  then  pour  oS  the 
clear  liquid.    This,  when  dry,  is  virtually  indelible. 
C.  V.  T.  writes;  "Can  you  supply  us  with         t        ■  ,  .     -.i  l.        ■ 

,         1      J-       ^  J  ■  1    5-.  To  print  on  wood  with  a  rubber  stamp,  use 

formulas  for  stamp-pad  inks f  ■  ^    .     ■  i     ^u-       j  j  -.^i.  .  .^■ 

.  ■  ■    5  t      ■  1      r        »  J  printer  s  ink,  thinned  down  with  turpentine. 

As  an  excipicnt  for  inks  for  stamp-pads.  ^  '^ 

either  castor  oil,  alone,  or,  better,  a  mixture  of 

castor  oil  and  crude  oleic  acid,  in  various  parts,  Pa»t»  Soldering  Flux. 

answers  admirably.    The  following  will  yield         S.  F.  writes:  "Please  print  a  formula  for  a 

excellent  results:  flux  (a  soft-solder  flux)  in  paste  form  that 

Black:   Oil-soluble  nigrosin  and  crude  oleic  may  be  used  for  the  soldering  of  copper,  tin, 

acid  in  equal  parts.    Add  from  7  to  8  parts  of  etc." 

castor  oil.  A  flux  that  is  much  used  in  the  soft-soMer- 

Red:  Oil-soluble  aniline  red,  2  parts;  crude  ing  of  metals  is  composed  of  a  solution  of 

oleic  acid,  3  parts;  castor  oil,  from  30  to  60  chloride  of  zinc,  either  alone  or  combined  with 

parts,  according  to  the  desired  intensity  of  sal  ammoniac. 

.color.  According  to  "Henley's  Book  of  Recipes, 

There  is  a  wide  range  of  shades  in  both  red  Formulas,    and     Processes,"    a    satisfactory 

and  blue  anilins — as,  in  fact,  of  other  colors  as  soldering  fluid  may  be  made  by  the  use  of 

well,  the  selection  of  which  is  a  matter  of  taste  ordinary  soldering  acid,  to  which  has  been 

and  experience.     By  using  other  oil-soluble  added  chloride  of  tin  and  sal  ammoniac, 
colors,  other  inks  can  easily  be  made.  To  make  one  gallon  of  this  soldering  fluid 

Inks  suitable  for  typewriters  serve  equally  take  3  quarts  of  commercial  muriatic  acid  and 

well  with  slight  modifications  for  stamping  allow  it  to  dissolve  as  much  zinc  as  it  will  take 

pads.     Thus   oil-soluble  aniline  colors,   when  up.     This  method  is  the  one  employed  in  the 

dissolved  in  castor  oil,  answer  for  either  pur-  manufacture  of  ordinary  soldering  acid.   The 

pose.     A  modification  of  a  typewriter  ink  may  acid  must  be  placed  in  an  earthenware  or  glass 

be  used,  and  is  as  follows:  vessel.     The  zinc  may  be  sheet  clippings  or 

Castor  oil 4  parts.  common  plate  spelter  broken  into  small  pieces. 

Creosote  or  carbolic  acid I  part.  Place  the  acid  in  the  vessel,  adding  the  zinc 

Oil  of  fassia 1  part.  jjj   small   portions,    so   as   to   prevent   boiling 

Oil  soluble  aniline  color 1  or  2  parts.  ^^^^       ^^^^  ^H  ^^^  ^j^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^jj^j  ^„j 

As  a  rule,  however,  oily  inks  are  unsuitable  the  action  has  stopped,  it  indicates  that  enough 

for  rubber  stamps,  those  prepared  with  give-  has  been  taken  up.     A  little  zinc  must  be  left 

erin  being  preferable.  in  the  bottom,  as  otherwise  the  acid  will  be  in 

Good  printing  ink  thinned  with  a  little  sweet  excess, 
oil  or  petroleum  is  said  to  work  very  well  with         After  this  has  been  done  there  will  remain 

rubber  stamps.    Some  prefer  lampblack  rubbed  some  residue  in  the  form  of  a  black  precipitate, 

into  a  fine  paste  of  the  proper  thickness  with  This  is  the  lead  which  all  zinc  contains,  and 

glycerin.  which  is  not  dissolved  by  the  muriatic  acid. 

The  ink  that  is  usually  used  for  canceling  This  lead  may  be  removed  by  filtration  through. 

stamps   is   the   ordinary   aniline   ink   used   on  cotton  or  by  decantation. 
rubber  stamps.     A  good  ink  can  be  made  as         Next,  dissolve  6  ounces  of  sal  ammoniac  in 

follows:  a  pint  of  warm  water.     In  another  pint  dis- 

Nisrosine  3  drachms.  solve  4  ounces  of  tin  chloride.     Now  mix  the 

Alcohol  3  drachms.  tliree  solutions  together.     The  resulting  solu- 

Glycerin  2  ounces.  tion  will  be  slightly  cloudy  when  the  three 

Dissolve  the  aniline  in  the  alcohol,  and  then  add  the  have  been  mixed,  but  the  addition  of  a  few 
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drops  of  muriatic  acid  will  render  it  perfectly 
clear.  Add  only  enough  acid  to  produce  a 
clear  mixture.    An  excess  of  acid  is  injurious. 

To  convert  this  fluid  into  paste  form  the 
solution  should  be  mixed  with  starch  until  a 
syrupy  or  slightly  pasty  liquid  is  obtained. 

A  paste  soldering  flux  that  is  claimed  to  be 
satisfactory  and  that  can  be  applied  more 
readily  than  ordinary  soldering  liquid  may  be 
prepared  by  mixing  starch  paste  with  a  solu- 
tion of  tin  chloride  to  produce  a  liquid  about 
the  consistency  of  syrup. 

The  Physician  Was  Ri^t. 

G.  M.  G.  asks:  "Under  the  Federal  anti- 
narcotic  law,  has  a  physician  who  is  registered 
in  one  collection  district  a  right  to  come  into 
another  district  and  prescribe  narcotics?  Re- 
cently a  physician  from  another  State  came 
into  our  store  and  wrote  a  prescription  for  a 
narcotic.  We  refused  to  fill  his  prescription, 
and  a  dispute  over  the  matter  arose.  We  have 
always  been  under  the  impression  that  he 
could  not  use  his  registry  number  in  this  dis- 
trict, but  have  heard  nothing  definite 'on  the 
matter.  We  would  appreciate  the  favor  very 
much  if  you  could  give  us  definite  information 
on  the  subject," 

A  physician  who  is  registered  in  one  Inter- 
nal Revenue  district  may  practice  in  all  other 
districts,  in  so  far  as  the  Federal  antinarcotic 
law  is  concerned,  provided  he  maintains  an 
oflice  only  in  that  district  in  which  he  holds 
registry.  If  he  has  an  office  in  more  than  one 
district,  however,  he  must  hold  more  than  one 
registry.  He  must  be  registered  in  every  dis- 
trict in  which  he  maintains  an  office.  You 
would  have  been  entirely  within  your  rights 
had  you  filled  the  prescription. 

Creosote  Carbonate  in  Emulsion. 

O.  D.  writes:  "Please  tell  me  how  to  make 
a  uniform  mixture  from  the  following: 

Creosote  carbonate 10.0  grammes. 

Codeine  sulphate 0.4  gramme. 

Syrup  of  acacia. 

Syrup  of  tolu,  of  each SO  mils. 

Directions :    Four  mils  every  4  hours. 


Creosote  carbonate  is  insoluble  in  water  or 
syrup,  and  for  that  reason  a  presentable  mix- 
ture cannot  be  made  from  the  prescription  as 
it  now  stands.     By  emulsifying  the  creosote     cipitation. 


carlx>nate,  however,  the  difficulty  can  be  over- 
come. 

The  carbonate  should  be  triturated  in  a  dry 
mortar  with  8  grammes  of  powdered  traga- 
canth  until  a  uniform  mixture  results.  Then  ■ 
100  mils  of  syrup  of  tolu,  in  which  the  codeine 
sulphate  has  been  dissolved,  should  be  added 
all  at  once  and  the  whole  triturated  until  an 
even  suspension  is  obtained. 

A  Cocaine  Incompatibility. 

J.  F.  writes:  "The  following  prescription 
\vas  handed  into  our  store  a  short  time  ago. 
On  attempting  to  compound  it  a  precipitate 
developed,  and  we  refused  to  dispense  it  until 
it  was  modified  by  the  doctor.  Will  you  please 
state  the  cause  of  the  incompatibility?" 

Cocaine  hydrochloride 4  grains. 

Hydrogen  peroxide  solution.  .2  fluidounces. 

Sodium  bicarbonate 2.  drachms. 

Distilled  water,  to  make 4  fluidounces. 

Sodium  bicarbonate  is  likely  to  cause  pre- 
cipitation of  cocaine  from  its  salts,  and  this  is 
probably  one  of  the  things  that  happened  when 
you  attempted  to  make  a  presentable  mixture. 
Hydrogen  peroxide  is  decomposed  by  and 
decomposes  cocaine  hydrochloride,  so  that 
about  all  that  would  be  left  of  the  mixture 
would  be  a  weak  solution  of  sodium  bicar- 
bonate in  water.  The  prescription  is  thor- 
oughly incompatible  and  should  not  be  dis- 
pensed as  written. 

Harrington's  Solution. 

L.  C.  C.  asks:  "Please  tell  me  why  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  used  in  the  preparation  of 
Harrington's  solution,  and  also  give  a  com- 
plete formula  for  the  product." 

Harrington's  solution  may  be  made  by  fol- 
lowing this  formula: 

Mercuric  chloride 15  grains. 

Hydrochloric   acid 2^  fluidounces. 

Distilled  water 12^  fluidounces. 

Alcohol    27  fluidounces. 

Dissolve  the  mercuric  chloride  in  the  alcohol  and 
then  add  the  other  ingredients. 

The  hydrochloric  acid  is  present  mainly 
because  of  its  antiseptic  action;  no  chemical 
change  takes  place  when  the  mixture  is  put 
together,  so  that  the  acid  is  not  added  to  pre- 
vent a  breaking  up  of  the  mercuric  chloride. 
The  acid  does,  however,  tend(f5^Mevent  pre- 
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Cucumber  Face  Greftoi.  Liquid  preparations,  especially  those  of  an 
L  J.  S.  asks;  "Will  you  please  suggest  a  ""y  "»'""■  "''^  »sed  in  an  atomizer  or 
formula  for  a  cucumber  face  cream  f  nebulizer  enter  the  nostrils  or  pharynx  in  the 
Any  cold  cream  of  the  vegetable  oil  type  f"™  <>'  »  ^'^<=  spray,  and  the  part  of  the  sub- 
may  be  converted  into  a  so-called  cucumber  s'^«  "^ich  docs  not  attach  itself  to  the 
cream  by  substituting,  during  the  process  of  ™':o''s  surfaces  is  expelled  as  a  vapor.  An 
manufacture,  cucumber  juice  for  a  part  or  all  ordmary  glass  nasal  douche,  however,  does 
of  the  water.  Cucumber  juice  is  made  by  "■>'  vaponze  the  liquid  contained  in  it,  and  a 
macerating  sliced  unpeeled  cucumbers  in  warm  P<:™"  applying  a  liquid  by  means  of  the 
water,  and  then  expressing  and  straining,  '1™*=  "P«>s  ''■<:  "l""  ™  '<s  "rigin'l  state. 

As  an  experimental  formula  you  might  try 

the  following;  Th«  Use  of  Spigelia. 

Spennaceti  125  grammes.  A.  V.  A.  asks;  "Would  spigeHa  in  a  decoc- 

™"7" ;, ™  gnunmo.  j;^  ^,  ,^j  Strength  of  one-half  pound  of  the 

Almond  oil,  expressed 560  graniities.  j           .       r             ii             r                         <          <     * 

Borax  5  gramme..  *^™S:  to  five  gallons  of  water  produce  bad 

Cucumber  juice 190  grammes.  results   if   given   in   tablespoonful   doses,   or 

Reduce  the  spennaceti  and  the  white  wax  to  fine  ^""'^  '*  ^^  considered  simply  a  tonic?" 
pieces  and  melt  them  on  a  water-bath,  add  the  ex-  .  Spigelia  IS  not  used  as  a  toniC.  It  IS  gen- 
pressed  oil  of  almond,  and  stir,  continuing  the  heat  erally  considered  among  the  most  powerful 
until  the  mixture  is  uniform.  Dissolve  the  borax  in  anthelmintics  and  is  said  also  to  possess  nar- 
the  cucumber  juke  warmed  on  a  water-bath  to  the  cot ic  properties.  A  detailed  description  of  the 
temperature  of  the  melted  wax  and  fat,  and  add  the  _..  ,  .,  ..  r  ■  i- 
».nn  .oWon  gradually  to  the  melted  m».ur^  stlrrtig  Properties  and  therapeutic  uses  of  spigeha  may 
it  rapidly  and  continuously  until  it  congeals  and  lie-  be  found  on  page  1161  of  the  nineteenth  edi- 
comes  of  uniform  consistence.  tion  of  the  United  States  Dispensatory. 

Cucumber  creams,  as  a  general  rule,  do  not  „_     „          „_                  no.           n 

,                      ,1       J    1      ij      .  L         J  Who  Knows    Foiu".aq«are    Snakerootr 
keep  very  well  and  should  not  be  made  up  in 

large  quantities  at  a  time.  G.  V.  A.  asks:  "Can  you  give  me  any  in- 
formation concerning  'four-square'  snakeroot. 

Marking  on  Tin  and  Bnentel.  The  drug  is  said  to  be  used  as  an  ingredient  in 

L.  C  C  writes;  "Will  you  please  suggest  a  '^  ""'""^  remedy?" 

means  for  marking  tin  or  enameled  ware  so  There  are  numerous  varieties  of  snakeroot 

that  the  dishes  may  be  sterilized  without  de-  mentioned    m   the   literature,    but    the    name 

stroying  the  markings?"  four-square     is  not  appUed  to  any  of  those 

There  is  on  the  market  a  blue  pencil  which  "">  "''"*  »"=  »"  famihar.     Neither  is  it 

is  intended  particulariy  for  writing  on  glass,  '"""'"  ">  ""^  of  the  several  capable  botanists 

china,  and  metal.     If  a  metal  dish,  as  of  tin  '"?  "■"""  *«  1""^  "»s  referred, 

or  enamel,  is  marked  with  the  pencil  and  the  Perhaps,    however,    some    member    of    the 

dish  is  then  subjected  to  quite  a  high  degree  Bulletin  family  is  acquainted  with  the  drug, 

of  heat,  the  mark  will  remain  decipherable  ='"''•  'f  so,  we  would  appreciate  hearing  from 

for  a  considerable  period.     The  pencils  are  '"""  '"  ""■<■"  "■»'  *=  mformation  may  be 

manufactured  by  Eberhard  Faber,  Greenpoint,  '"''"'<'  "''"  '"  ^-  ^-  ^ 
Long  Island  City,  New  York,  and  are  offered 

for  sale  by  nearly  all  jobbers.    Numbered  dies,  Iodine  Petroxolinum. 

or  stamps,  are  also  used  to  mark  tin.    A  die-  M.  P.  S.  writes;     "Will  you  please  tell  me 

mark  of  course  remams  indefinitely.  ^„„  „  p,.^p^^j  ^„  ^^^  „^i_„^,  „j  .^i„^  ^^i_ 

.  -  -      ,  „  lar  to  some  of  the  proprietary  preparations  on 

AN«dSpr.,.  the  market?" 

W.  J.  R.  asks:   "Do  you  know  of  any  prep-  The  National  Formulary  IV  gives  formulas 

aration  in  liquid  form  which,  when  used  as  a  for  Iodine  Petroxolinum  containing   10  per 

nasal  douche,  can  be  expelled  from  the  mouth  cent  and  5  per  cent  respectively  of  Iodine.  You 

and  nostrils  in  the  form  of  a  steam  or  vapor?  will  find  directions  for  preparing  tho^ 

A  customer  has  asked  for  such  a  preparation."  tions  on  page  161  of  the  N.  F.  IV. 
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War  Taxes 

and  the 
Dnig  Trade. 


At  the  time  this  is  written 
little  more  than  a  course  of 
generalization  can  be  in- 
dulged in.  Congress  has  not 
yet  taken  final  action,  and  in  all  probability 
will  not  do  so  for  a  number  of  weeks  yet;  so 
just  what  will  be  taxed  and  what  will  escape 
has  not  been  definitely  settled.  It  is  true  that 
the  House  has  put  through  certain  legislation, 
but  many  of  the  features  contained  in  its  enact- 
ment may  be  considered  merely  tentative.  The 
Senate  will  do  something  entirely  different,  in 
many  cases,  and  after  that  must  come  com- 
promises. 

However  there  appears  to  be  much  to  war- 
rant a  feeling  of  certainty  that  proprietary 
remedies,  perfumery,  cosmetics,  etc.,  will  be 
made  to  bear  at  least  a  5-per-cent  assessment. 
It  is  said  to  be  the  intention,  also,  to  levy  a  like 
amount  against  chewing  gum,  and  soft  drinks 
and  fountain  syrups  are  likely  to  be  made  to 
bear  an  imposition  of  10  per  cent. 

In  the  matter  of  proprietary  remedies  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  some  plan  will  be  evolved 
whereby  the  druggist  may  be  relieved  from 
bearing  most  of  the  load,  as  he  has  in  the  past. 
This  depends  on  what  view  Congress  takes — 
whether  the  levy  shall  be  a  manufacturer's  tax 
or  a  consumer's  tax.  Should  the  former  view 
prevail  the  outlook  isn't  altogether  encourag- 
ing, for  the  manufacturer  can  raise  his  price, 
while  the  druggist  will  find  it  impossible,  as  he 
did  two  years  ago,  to  pass  along  fractions  of  a 
cent.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  the  intention 
that  the  person  who  buys  the  goods  at  retail 
shall  pay  the  tax,  stamps  will  be  issued,  to  be 
attached  at  the  time  the  consumer  makes  his 
purchase,  and  none  of  these  stamps  will  be 
lower  in  denomination  than  one  cent.  This 
plan  is  in  successful  operation  in  Canada  at 
Ihe  present  time. 


_  .      _  It  looks  as  if  the  drug  trade 

,  will  be  either  hit  or  disturbed 

of  ■  T.       ■ 

.  in   many  ways.      It  is  pro- 

Taxation,  p^g^  j.^  rearrange  the  in- 
come tax  schedule  so  that  a  single  man  whose 
annual  income  is  $1000  will  pay  2  per  cent,  and 
a  married  man  whose  income  is  $2000  will  pay 
a  like  amount.  Incomes  exceeding  these  fig- 
ures bear  a  higher  rate  of  taxation.  Heat, 
light  and  telephone  bills  are  to  be  taxed  5  per 
cent,  and  telegraph  and  long-distance  messages 
are  to  bear  an  added  charge  of  five  cents  each. 
Regular  passenger  tickets  are  to  be  taxed  10 
per  cent  of  their  cost,  and  freight  will  be  taxed 
3  per  cent  of  the  freight  rates.  There  is  to  be 
a  documentary  stamp,  as  there  was  during  the 
Spanish-American  war.  Postage  rates  are  to 
be  increased. 

It  is  said  to  be  the  intention  to  increase  the 
present  tax  on  alcohol  materially,  and  this 
means  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  hundreds  of 
preparations.  The  tax  on  tobacco  is  to  be 
doubled  and  the  rates  on  cigars  are  to  be  ad- 
vanced, the  new  schedule  ranging  from  60 
cents  to  $10  a  thousand,  according  to  retail 
value. 

Admission  tickets  to  theaters,  circuses,  and 
other  entertainments,  including  picture  shows, 
are  to  be  taxed  10  per  cent  of  the  purchase 
price.  It  is  understood  that  places  of  this  kind 
plan  to  maintain  booths,  close  to  the  ticket- 
offices,  where  stamps  may  be  bought  and  at- 
tached to  the  tickets.  Thus  will  the  consumer 
pay  the  tax. 

But  hard  as  the  proposed  alignment  falls  on 
druggists,  they  escape  comparatively  unscathed 
when  we  compare  what  their  burdens  are  with 
those  the  large  manufacturing  houses  are 
called  upon  to  bear.  Not  only  must  such  insti- 
tutions take  on  enormous  war  orders  at  prac- 
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tically  no  profit  at  all,  but  they  must  stand  up 
under  a  corporation  tax,  plus  a  Id-per-cent 
assessment  on  profits  above  8  per  cent — and 
this  in  the  face  of  shortage  of  help,  shortage  of 
material  and  other  embarrassments. 

However,  it  is  all  for  the  common  good. 
War  calls  for  sacrifices  and  we  must  bear  them 
cheerfully. 

_     _  All  other  countries  at  war 

^,  rt,-  ^"vt^  either  curtailed  or 
DruM'  t  Stopped  the  use  of  grain  in 
^^  the  manufacture  of  liquors 

for  bever^e  purposes;  there  should  be  little 
expression  of  surprise,  therefore,  in  case  the 
United  States  follows  suit.  Bread  is  of  more 
importance  than  bullets,  even  from  a  military 
standpoint,  and  any  measure  that  tends  to  con- 
serve its  primary  source  becomes  not  only  a 
desirable  precaution  but  a  wise  one. 

This  does  not  necessarily  mean  prohibition, 
however.  In  one  of  our  large  cities,  for  in- 
stance, an  officer  of  the  local  saloonkeepers' 
association  has  stated  that  a  four-years'  supply 
of  intoxicants  is  now  on  hand. 

Even  in  times  of  peace  the  liquor  situation, 
no  matter  from  what  angle  it  is  viewed,  is 
fraught  with  dangerous  possibilities  for  the 
drug  trade.  The  stuff  must  be  sold  by  some- 
body. It  has  a  place  in  the  scheme  of  things, 
perhaps,  and  it  seems  to  be  the  tendency  of 
legislators  to  insist  that  drug  stores  take  up 
the  exclusive  retail  sale  of  it,  when  the  saloons 
are  put  out  of  business.  In  Michigan  the  Wiley 
law,  as  an  illustration,  provides  for  just  that 
thing.  After  May  1,  1918,  druggists,  having 
been  granted  permits,  become  the  lawful  pur- 
veyors of  intoxicating  liquors  for  medicinal, 
mechanical,  chemical,  scientific,  and  sacra- 
mental purposes.  This  measure  was  passed  in 
spite  of  vigorous  protests  on  the  part  of  the 
drug  trade,  particularly  Detroit  druggists  who 
sent  delegates  to  the  State  capitol  to  fight  it, 
has  been  signed  by  the  Governor,  and  will  be- 
come effective  when  the  State  slides  into  the 
dry  column  next  year. 

■o  SvicYi  a  situation  is  a  hazard- 

AnExMnple     ^^^^^^     It  is  quite  likely  to 


Set  by 
Maditon,  Wis. 


guilty,  and  the  trade  as  a  whole  be  made  the 
butt  of  ridicule  and  forced  to  bear  the  odium 
that  a  disreputable  few  will  cast  upon  it. 

Druggists  in  certain  sections  of  the  country, 
however,  are  taking  the  matter  in  their  own 
hands.  Thus  in  Madison,  Wisconsin,  which 
voted  "dry"  at  the  spring  election,  a  meeting 
was  held  and  every  druggist  present  pledged 
himself  to  discontinue  his  Federal  license  and 
quit  the  liquor  business  absolutely.  Later  all 
the  druggists  of  the  city,  with  two  or  three 
exceptions,  petitioned  the  common  council, 
asking  that  no  permits  be  issued.  "Indications," 
a  correspondent  informs  us,  "point  to  a  bone- 
dry  Madison." 

What  war  conditions  may  prove  to  be  we 
do  not  know ;  matters  may  take  such  a  turn  that 
it  will  be  unpatriotic  not  to  do  what  the  gov- 
ernment directs  shall  be  done.  But  in  case 
Federal  law  does  not  impose  this  traffic  tem- 
porarily on  the  drug  trade,  the  example  set  by 
the  druggists  of  Madison  might  prove  to  be 
not  only  a  way  out  but  a  purifying  factor, 

r,      i_  Mr.  Main  was  a  strong  fac- 

,  tor  in  the  drug  trade,  and 

TL       F'  »«  •      his     name     is     inseparably 
Thoa.  F.  Main.  ,■  ,    .        .^.  '^        ^ 

Imked  with  many  move- 
ments tending  to  a  fuller  development.  For 
twenty-five  years  he  was  a  member  of  the 


result  in  bringing  pharmacy 
*■"  into  disrepute,  for  there  are 
men  running  drug  stores  who  will  not  hesitate 
to  take  full  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
offered.     The  innocent  will  suffer  with  the 


7^1.  F.  Maim. 

Wholesale  Druggists'  Association,  and  during 
that  time  he  was  continuously  prominent  in  its 
councils.  He  served  the  organization  as  pres- 
ident, vice-president,  secretary,  and  member  of 
the  Board  of  Control. 

Mr.   Main  was  graduated  from  the  New 
York  College  of  Pharmacy  in  1871,  and  at  one 
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time  conducted  a  drug  store  in  New  Britain, 
Conn.  His  real  business  activity,  however, 
was  connected  with  the  old  firm  of  Tarrant  & 
Co.  He  went  up  step  by  step  in  this  organiza- 
tion until  he  became  president 

Mr.  Main,  who  was  not  married,  lived  at 
Montclair,  New  Jersey.  He  was  bom  in  Green- 
wich, England,  in  1849,  comity  to  this  country 
when  18  years  old.  The  cause  of  his  death 
was  poetitnonia. 


Many 


The  legislative  committee  of 
.x-uy^™«     the  N.  A.  R.D.  has  protested 
Must  Be  ■    1  .u  J  1. 

I  enMuad        ag^inst  the  proposed  heavy 

increase  in  the  tax  on  alcohol. 
A  brief  signed  by  Samuel  C.  Henry,  chairman, 
and  Eugene  C  Brockmeyer,  counsel,  has  been 
filed  at  Washington.  The  position  has  been 
taken  that  inasmuch  as  alcohol  enters  into  the 
manufacture  of  so  many  medicinal  prepara- 
tions the  imposition  of  the  tax  would  place  a 
burden  on  the  poor  and  the  sick.  A  marked 
increase  in  price  will  be  the  inevitable  result, 
and  this  the  consumer  will  have  to  pay.  The 
tax  will  be  doubled,  if  the  present  plan  goes 
into  effect.  Druggists  will  then  be  called  upon 
to  exercise  alertness,  seeing  to  it  that  this  fact 
does  not  escape  them  when  goods  are  being 
marked.  In  many  cases  prescription  prices 
will  have  to  be  advanced. 

AMe.d.4       ^    ^-T  .'°'","!;°i  '!"■": 
,  j^  days  session  of  the  National 

--,     ,  Drug  Trade  Conference  was 

Conference.     .,.-„,,.     .  ,     . 

held  in  Washmgton  early  m 

May.  Aside  from  the  regular  members  of  the 
Conference,  the  following,  asked  to  attend  in 
an  advisory  capacity,  were  present;  Dr.  John 
P.  Davin,  of  New  York,  representing  the  Fed- 
eration of  Economic  Medical  League;  John 
J.  Tobin,  of  Boston;  Dr.  Ernest  S.  Bishop,  of 
New  York;  Abraham  C.  Webber,  of  Massa- 
chusetts; Lucius  L.  Walton,  secretary  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Pharmacy  Board;  Dr.  S.  J. 
Crumbine,  of  Kansas;  Prof.  N,  E.  Wilson,  of 
Nevada;  H.  E.  Barnard,  of  Indiana;  Henry  P. 
Hynson,  of  Maryland;  Dr.  Herman  C.  Lith- 
goe,  representing  the  State  Board  of  Health 
of  Massachusetts,  and  Dr.  John  C.  Gallagher, 
representing  the  New  Jersey  Pharmaceutical 
Association. 

Representatives  of  the  government  were 
present  also,  including  Dr.  G.  Mather,  of  the 
Public  Health  Service,  Dr.  B.  R.  Rhees,  of  the 


Internal  Revenue  Department,  and  Dr.  R,  C. 
Ransdell,  of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery. 

A  joint  conference — that's  what  the  meeting 
virtually  was;  and  the  topic  under  discussion 
was  the  Harrison  law.  The  majority  of  those 
present  held  that  the  law  had  been  as  effective 
as  a  measure  of  this  character  can  reasonably 
be  expected  to  be,  although  it  was  recognized 
that  there  are  a  number  of  problems  yet  to  be 
solved,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  treat- 
ment accorded  those  unfortunate  enough  to  be 
in  the  grip  of  the  drug  habit.  The  Conference 
went  on  record  as  favoring  the  establishment 
of  State  or  Federal  institutions  in  which  ad- 
dicts may  be  treated. 

Joseph  Weinstein,  a  former  chairman  of 
the  Section  on  Practical  Pharmacy  of  the 
A,  Ph.  A.,  died  suddenly  in  New  York  on 
May  14.  Mr,  Weinstein,  who  was  bora  in 
Russia,  received  the  degree  of  Pharm.  D.  from 
the  New  York  College  of  Pharmacy  in  1906. 
A  number  of  years  ago  he  retired  from  the 
retail  business  to  devote  his  time  to  analytical 
chemistry.    A  wife  and  two  children  survive. 

A  testimonial  dinner  was  given  Frederick  J. 
Wulling,  dean  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota  and  president  of 
the  A.  Ph.  A.,  on  Friday  evening.  May  4,  the 
occasion  being  the  celebration  of  Dr.  WuUing's 
"twenty-five  years  of  service  in  the  interests 
of  Northwestern  pharmacy."  The  toast-list 
embraced  27  names.  More  than  25Q  covers 
were  laid. 

H.  C.  Shuptrine,  of  Savannah,  Georgia,  a 
former  president  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D,,  and  now 
a  member  of  the  legislature,  recently  cast  the 
vote  that  made  his  State  "bone  dry."  In  the 
order  of  the  roll-call,  S  being  pretty  well  along 
in  the  alphabet,  Mr.  Shuptrine's  vote  was  the 
deciding  one. 

Herman  A.  Metz,  president  of  the  Farb- 
werke-Hoechst  Chemical  Company,  was  the 
guest  of  honor  at  a  big  dinner  given  in  New 
York  late  in  May.  Five  hundred  guests  were 
present 

R.  G.  Lindley,  of  Fresno,  editor  of  the  Drug 
Clerks^  Journal,  has  been  appointed  a  member 
of  the  California  State  Board  of  Pharmacy. 


Editorial 


The  Rising  Cost  of  Patents. 

W.  S.  Denton,  president  of  the  Illinois 
Pharmaceutical  Association,  issued  an  open  let- 
ter lately  the  first  sentence  of  which  was  this: 
"Have  you  noticed  that  the  various  manufac- 
turers of  proprietary  articles  have  been  raising 
their  prices  up  from  the  $2,  $4,  and  $8  schedule 
to  all  the  way  from  $2.10  to  $2.50  and  $4.20 
to  $5  and  $8  to  $10?" 

Mr.  Denton  contends  that  this  is  a  violation 
of  the  rights  of  druggists,  inasmuch  as  the 
retail  price  Is  usually  printed  on  the  package. 
He  holds  that  if  the  manufacturer  finds  his 
profits  waning  he  should  either  raise  his  retail 
price  or  decrease  the  size  of  his  package,  and 
it  is  pointed  out  that  not  to  do  either  and  at  the 
same  time  to  raise  the  dozen  price  to  the  trade 
is  imposing  a  heavy  burden  on  the  retail  drug- 
gist— on  the  man  who,  under  our  system  of 
distribution,  finds  it  difficult  to  escape.  Mr. 
Denton  wants  Illinois  pharmacists  to  enter  a 
vigorous  protest. 

A  number  of  Chicago  druggists  have  sug- 
gested that  the  problem  would  find  at  least  a 
partial  solution  if  the  retail  price  were  left  oflf 
the  package.  Indeed,  Secretary  Light  of  the 
Chicago  association  has  asked  for  cooperation. 
"Let's  see  if  we  can't  right  this  matter,"  he 
urges. 

This  would  seem  to  be  the  proper  attitude, 
for  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  manufacturer 
has  his  troubles,  too.  The  cost  of  everything 
has  gone  up.  It  isn't  fair  merely  to  take  the 
supposed  formula  of  a  proprietary  preparation 
and  estimate  the  cost  of  the  ingredients.  The 
cost  of  labor,  both  skilled  and  common,  must 
be  considered,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing a  market.  Bottles,  labels,  cartons — every- 
thing has  climbed  in  price.  These  are  argu- 
ments advanced  by  patent  medicine  manufac- 
turers. The  proposed  tax  on  proprietaries  now 
under  consideration  by  Congress  is  sure  to 
exert  an  influence  as  a  complicating  factor  a 
little  later,  also. 

Nor  is  it  quite  fair  to  reason  by  comparison 
— to  say  that  certain  proprietaries  have  not  ad- 
vanced and,  consequently,  no  manufacturer  is 
justified  in  making  out  a  new  and  higher 
schedule.  Without  question  some  companies 
are  using  the  situation  for  advertising  pur- 


poses. Other  companies,  not  so  well  situated, 
may  have  little  choice  in  the  matter ;  they  must 
either  get  more  money  or  become  hazardously 
embarrassed. 

Nor  is  it  easy,  under  existing  circumstances, 
to  change  the  size  of  the  package.  Cigar  man- 
ufacturers didn't  find  such  a  course  practicable. 
It  meant  a  revolutionization  of  their  factories, 
as  well  as  the  possibility  of  serious  conse- 
quences from  a  sales  standpoint. 

In  an  establishment  of  any  size  at  all  prac- 
tically everything  is  contracted  for  by  the  year. 
Take  the  matter  of  bottles,  labels  and  cartons, 
for  instance.  Should  a  manufacturer  decide  to 
replace  his  package  with  a  smaller  one  it  wouM 
be  necessary  for  him,  in  the  ordinary  case,  to 
take  the  goods  he  has  already  agreed  to  take 
and  then  to  contract  for  another  supply  of  the 
smaller  sizes.  This  on  a  small  scale  means 
nothing,  but  when  the  concern  is  one  of  con- 
siderable magnitude,  and  when  three  sizes  of 
the  same  preparation  are  involved,  as  is  often 
the  case,  the  additional  investment  totals  a 
major  figure — one  that  might  well  cause  any 
man  or  any  company  to  hesitate. 

Still,  after  all  has  been  said,  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  the  druggist  should  not  be  made  the 
goat.  Whether  a  patent  medicine  company 
sinks  or  swims  is  no  particular  concern  of  his. 
As  a  business  man  he  has  his  own  interests  to 
protect  and  if  his  profits  are  being  cut  below 
his  expense  of  doing  business  it  is  not  only  his 
privilege  but  his  indisputable  duty  to  demand 
a  readjustment  of  some  kind  and  to  see  that 
he  gets  it. 

Evidently  it  is  Secretary  Light's  idea  that 
were  the  price  not  printed  on  the  package  it 
would  be  possible  for  the  retailer  to  pass  the 
added  cost  along  to  the  consumer.  Possibly 
in  some  sections  this  plan  might  work  out  sat- 
isfactorily. 

The  Help  Outlook. 

President  Frick  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  in  addi- 
tion to  operating  a  prosperous  drug  store  edits 
the  Kentucky  Druggist,  a  magazine  put  out  by 
the  State  association.  In  a  recent  issue  Mr 
Frick  asks  this  question:   "What  ^e  we  to 

do?"  .GooqIc 

He  refers  to  the  clerk  situation,  whidi,*^ne 
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fears,  is  to  be  made  worse  by  drafting  for  the 
army. 

There  is  no  question  about  it  at  all.  A  great 
many  drug  clerks  are  going  to  enlist,  and  this 
is  sure  to  aggravate  a  condition  that  has  been 
gradually  growing  more  acute.  The  help  sit- 
uation has  become  one  of  the  outstanding 
problems  of  pharmacy. 

In  England  when  the  war  broke  out  there 
was  a  temporary  lull  in  business,  we  are  told. 
This  country  will  not  experience  that.  Busi- 
ness will  go  on  just  the  same,  and  it  will,  there- 
fore, be  necessary  to  fill  the  places  of  those 
who  leave  for  the  front. 

Mr.  Frick  suggests  that  matters  may  come 
to  such  a  pass  that  we  shall  be  forced  to  ask 
our  legislators  to  enact  laws  which  will  compel 
drug  stores  to  close  early,  and  to  keep  closed 
on  Sunday.  Eight  or  ten  hour  shifts,  he 
contends,  are  impracticable  in  that  such  an 
arrangement  would  be  unfair  to  the  small 
druggist  and  would  tend  to  give  the  larger  ones 
a  monopoly.  Shorter  hours  for  big  and  little 
alike — that,  according  to  Mr.  Fricjc,  is  what 
two-thirds  of  the  proprietors  of  the  country 
woi'-'d  like  to  see  brought  about. 

Such  a  plan,  however,  lacks,  among  other 
things,  the  saving  grace  of  being  one  that  can 
be  put  into  effect  at  once,  besides  which  it  is 
exceedingly  doubtful  if  such  legislation  could 
be  secured  anyway.  At  best  it  would  be  only 
a  palliative,  not  a  remedy. 

What  each  druggist  must  do  who  loses  a 
clerk  is  to  fill  that  clerk's  place — either  that  or 
expect  those  remaining  in  the  store  to  do  more 
work.  There's  a  limit  to  the  latter  alternative, 
however.  In  a  great  many  cases  it  will  be 
humanly  impossible  for  those  remaining  to 
handle  the  business,  no  matter  how  alert  or 
willing  they  may  be. 

The  question  resolves  itself,  then,  into  a  con- 
sideration of  the  best  way  to  fill  the  gaps ;  and 
right  at  the  beginning  we  encounter  the  fact 
that  it  will  be  impossible  to  replace  all  those 
who  go  to  the  front  with  registered  help. 

Bright  young  men  and  young  women  un- 
skilled in  drug-store  service  must  be  called  in 
to  do  the  best  they  can.  But  even  that  prospect 
is  far  from  pleasing.  It  is  difficult  to  get  young 
men  and  young  women  to  work  in  drug  stores, 
because  of  the  hours.  They  will  be  needed  in 
other  spheres  of  activity,  too.  There  will  be 
a  shortage  all  around. 

And  so  we  are  back  again,  just  where  we 


started.     Mr.  Prick's  question  "What  are  we 
to  do?"  still  stares  us  in  the  face. 

However,  out  of  the  discussion  comes  this 
indisputable  conclusion:  it  is  but  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  give  the  problem  early  consideration 
and  to  make  what  provision  may  suggest  itself 
well  in  advance.  It  is  not  too  early  to  begin 
now. 

The  Store  Paper. 

Every  druggist  is  in  search  of  an  advertis- 
ing plan  that  will  insure  the  greatest  return 
for  the  money  spent.  He  wants  to  make  his 
advertising  appropriation  an  investment  and 
not  an  expense.  What  he  is  after  primarily 
is  more  business,  for  more  business  means 
more  profit — or  ought  to. 

In  a  great  many  cases  the  money  set  aside 
for  advertising  purposes  is  spent  in  a  mechan- 
ical manner.  Intelligent  study  is  not  given  to 
the  problem.  It  makes  a  great  deal  of  differ- 
ence what  mediums  are  selected  to  reach  the 
public  and  what  goods  are  exploited.  It  makes 
a  big  difference,  too,  how  the  "copy"  is  pre- 
pared. 

In  some  instances  newspaper  publicity  will 
bring  the  best  results;  again,  circular  letters 
sent  to  a  selected  list  will  yield  more  sales  than 
newspaper  space.  Sometimes  an  outdoor  cam- 
paign, such  as  the  use  of  fence  signs  or  bill- 
boards, will  prove  very  satisfactory.  There 
is  no  fixed  rule  by  which  one  may  be  guided. 
Very  often  experiments  or  tests  are  necessary 
to  decide  what  course  should  be  pursued. 

In  3  great  many  cases  the  store  paper  has 
brought  favorable  results,  and  this  means  of 
publicity  has  the  advantage  of  being  compara- 
tively inexpensive. 

Druggists  with  literary  ability  get  out  their 
own  papers,  and  some  of  these  little  journals 
are  well  edited.  After  shaping  up  his  copy, 
the  druggist  then  must  leave  the  matter  largely 
in  the  hands  of  his  printer,  and  if  he  is  fortu- 
nate in  the  choice  of  this  dignitary,  the  typo- 
graphical end  of  the  enterprise  will  keep  step 
with  the  excellence  of  the  text  matter.  There 
should  be  team  work,  however.  Good  "copy" 
can  very  effectively  be  killed  if  it  is  improperly 
dressed.  A  poorly  set-up  ad  defeats  its  own 
purpose. 

There  is  another  alternative — the  druggist 
may  have  his  paper  edited  and  printed  for  him. 
There  are  a  number  of  companies  that  make 
a  specialty  of  this  kind  of  work,     The  men 
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who  constitute  these  concerns  have  studied 
the  subject  thoroughly  and  they  aim  to  make 
thei  r  papers  interesting  and  o  f  increasing 
value.  If  this  course  is  followed,  the  dniggist 
escapes  the  drudgery  of  getting  out  the  publi- 
cation once  a  month,  and  it  is  only  necessary 
for  him  to  attend  to  the  distribution. 

Another  Object-lesson. 

Two  months  ago  this  journal  made  an 
appeal  for  better  legislative  cooperation  in  the 
drug  trade.  It  was  pointed  out  that  there  were 
no  less  than  five  or  six  national  organizations 
in  pharmacy;  that  each  of  these  had  its  State 
and  local  units ;  that  the  resulting  situation  was 
one  of  confusion  and  lack  of  coordination ;  and 
that  what  was  urgently  needed  was  something 
in  the  way  of  a  legislative  clearing  house  in 
order  that  the  drug  trade  might  speak  and  act 
with  authority  in  matters  of  legislation. 

Several  letters  upholding  our  contention  ap- 
peared in  the  Bulletin  last  month,  and  we  are 
fortunate  in  presenting  several  more  in  this 
issue.  It  will  be  seen  from  what  national 
leaders  in  the  trade  have  to  say  that  the  issue 
is  one  of  vital  importance  to  the  continued  pro- 
tection of  the  drug  trade  in  all  its  branches  and 
divisions. 

And  now  another  phase  of  the  situation  pre- 
sents itself.  A  good  deal  of  indignation  has 
been  let  loose  during  recent  months  because  the 
drug  trade  was  not  better  recognized  at  Wash- 
ington in  preparations  made  for  the  defense  of 
the  nation.  It  is  felt,  and  righteously  so,  that 
there  should  have  been  a  drug  representative 
on  the  Council  of  National  Defense  and  a  sci- 
entific pharmacist  on  the  National  Research 
Council.  In  both  bodies  pharmacy  as  such  was 
ignored,  and  when  brought  in  at  al!  was 
brought  in  in  a  subordinate  capacity. 

Now  what  is  the  reason  for  this?  Is  it  be- 
cause the  American  drug  trade  on  the  one 
hand,  and  scientific  pharmacy  on  the  other, 
lack  suitable  recognition  in  the  public  mind  ? 

No,  we  do  not  think  it  is.  To  our  mind  the 
trouble  is  practically  right  here:  pharmacy  is 
not  so  organized  that  it  can  speak  for  itself 
with  importance  and  authority.  It  is  split  up 
into  a  lot  of  small  units  instead  of  being  knit 
together  into  a  body  of  great  force  and  power. 

Not  only,  then,  do  we  need  some  agency  to 
unite  the  various  divisions  of  the  trade  for 
purposes  of  legislative  offense  and  defense,  but 
we  need  such  an  agency  for  other  purposes  as 


well.  If  it  had  been  in  existence  a  year  ago, 
the  chances  are  that  pharmacy  would  have  been 
properly  recognized  at  Washington  in  this  time 
of  national  emergency.  It  does  no  good  to 
complain  and  grieve  now — to  sit  down  on  the 
door-step  and  send  up  bitter  wails  to  heaven. 
It  is  too  late. 

But  in  the  future  we  should  see  to  it  that  the 
drug  trade  is  so  organized  that  it  can  speak 
with  one  voice,  and  speak  with  authority  and 
conviction.  Whether  the  National  Drug  Trade 
Conference  is  or  is  not  the  bond  that  should 
connect  the  various  divisions  of  the  trade  we 
do  not  undertake  to  say.  But  either  the  Con- 
ference or  some  other  agency  should  be  so 
developed  and  so  empowered  that  in  it  would 
be  concentrated  the  vital  interests  of  pharmacy 
in  all  its  divisions. 

Periodicals  in  Danger. 

One  feature  of  the  war  revenue  bill,  if  it 
goes  through,  will  put  thousands  of  trade  jour- 
nals and  other  periodicals  out  of  business.  It 
is  proposed  to  do  away  with  the  fiat  postage 
rate  on  second-class  matter,  put  periodicals  on 
the  parcel-post  zone  system,  and  markedly  in- 
crease the  rate.  In  the  case  of  the  Bulletin 
OF  Pharmacy,  for  instance,  it  would  cost  72 
cents  annually  to  mail  the  journal  to  points  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  and  we  only  get  a  dollar 
for  it ! 

The  average  delivery  cost,  in  the  United 
States,  would  perhaps  be  something  like  50 
cents  a  year,  and  you  will  see  that  this  cuts  our 
selling  price  in  two.  And  not  only  would  half 
of  our  selling  price  disappear,  but  in  the  mean- 
time our  paper  and  printing  costs  have  risen 
astonishingly  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years.  Thus  we  are  pounded  on  one  side  until 
we  become  black  and  blue,  and  then  we  are 
turned  around  and  slammed  on  the  other.  If 
the  high  cost  of  living  has  struck  anybody 
worse  than  it  has  the  publisher,  we  should  like 
to  have  him  come  forth  with  his  evidence.    ■ 

Either  one  of  two  things  will  happen — sub- 
scription prices  and  advertising  rates  will  have 
to  be  boosted  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  or  else 
three-fourths  of  all  the  magazines  will  fade 
out  of  existence.  In  the  latter  event  Congress 
will  lose  on  the  proposition,  for  the  industry 
from  which  it  hopes  to  receive  such  heavy 
taxes  will  be  resting  peacefully  under  the  sod. 
Vou  can-t  kill  the  goose^^^r^l^Jfjogie 


Shall  We  All  Hang  Together? 

Mr.  Mason,  m  an  article  in  our  Aptil  number,  raised  the  point  that  the  drug  trade 
as  a  whole  suffered  because  of  lack  of  firofier  co-ordination.  The  point  was  merely 
raised— no  definite  solution  was  suggested.  Last  month  we  printed  expressions  from 
Chas.  J.  Lynn.  Dr.  A.  R.  L.  Dohme,  Chas.  M.  Woodruff,  and  W.  A.  McDermid; 
below  will  be  found  like  expressions  from  Dr.  J.  H.  Beal,  Chas.  F.  Mann,  and 
S.  L.  Hilton.    An  editorial  on  the  subject  will  also  be  found  in  this  issue. 


By  Dr.  J.  H.  Beal. 

I  have  read  with  very  great  interest  your 
recent  editorial  on  "Shall  We  Hang  Together 
—Or  Shall  We  All  Hang  Separately?" 

For  years  it  has  been  my  earnest  hope  that 
eventually  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
'drug  trade  would  awaken  to  the  importance  of 
hearty  cooperation,  not  only  within  each  of  the 
separate  divisions,  but  between  the  separate 
divisions  as  well. 

Whatever  differences  and  disputes  may  exist 
between  the  different  divisions  of  the  drug 
trade  are  insignificant  when  compared  with  the 
interests  which  they  have  in  common — inter- 
ests which  will  surely  be  destroyed  by  the 
rising  tide  of  legislation  unless  every  ounce  of 
energy  of  the  entire  trade  can  be  consolidated 
to  prevent  it. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  express  my  senti- 
ments any  better  than  I  did  in  an  address  de- 
livered to  a  meeting  of  druggists  during  the 
past  year,  from  which  the  following  is  quoted: 

"It  by  no  means  follows  that  because  parties 
have  opposing  interests  there  can  be  no 
equitable  arrangement  of  the  interests  which 
they  have  in  common.  To  a  certain  extent  the 
interests  of  the  buyer  and  the  seller  of  an 
article  are  in  opposition  to  each  other,  but  ex- 
perience has  taught  us  that  there  is  always  a 
reasonable  middle  ground  which  will  afford 
the  buyer  a  fair  value  and  the  seller  a  fair 
profit. 

"Any  business  that  will  prosper  under  com- 
petition will  prosper  still  more  through  intelli- 
gent cooperation  of  the  competing  units. 
Wisely  directed  cooperation  does  not  destroy 
competition;  it  only  prevents  the  competitors 
from  destroying  each  other. 

"My  theory  of  drug  trade  cooperation  is 
cooperation  among  the  members  of  each  group 
for  their  own  benefit,  and  harmonious  action 
of  the  various  groups  with  each  other  for  the 
benefit  of  all. 


"Any  plan  which  implies  cooperation  only 
within  the  several  groups  of  the  drug  trade, 
and  leaves  discord  and  ill  feeling  existing  be- 
tween the  groups  as  such,  is  only  half  a  plan. 
It  is  only  a  grosser  kind  of  individualism  that 
stultifies  itself  by  asserting  the  value  of  coop- 
eration for  a  part  and  denying  its  value  f oi"  the 
whole. 

"I  stand  squarely  on  the  general  proposittm 
that  the  prosperity  of  each  branch  of  the  drug 
trade  is  so  bound  up  with  that  of  all  the  others 
that  all  must  rise  or  sink  together,  and  that  no' 
matter  what  their  past  antagonism  may  have 
been  there  is  far  more  to  be  gained  through 
mutual  help  and  friendly  cooperation  than 
through  a  policy  of  suspicion  and  of  secret  or 
open  hostility. 

"The  day  is  approaching  when  more  than 
ever  it  will  be  necessary  for  all  members  of. 
the  drug  trade  to  stand  together  in  defense  of 
their  legitimate  business  rights,  and  for  every 
branch  of  the  trade  to  recognize  a  partnership 
interest  with  every  other  branch,  or  pay  the 
penalty  for  its  short-sightedness. 

"If  one  branch  of  the  drug  trade  stands 
silent  when  it  sees  a  related  branch  subjected 
to  oppressive  legislation  or  administrative 
action,  or  worse  still,  if  it  encourages  such 
action,  it  is  only  helping  to  create  a  condition 
under  which  it  will  some  day  lose  its  own 
freedom. 

"The  old  slave  traders  used  to  gleefully 
relate  how  they  would  first  make  use  of  one 
tribe  of  Africans  to  trap  and  enslave  the  mem- 
bers of  a  neighboring  tribe,  and  would  then 
turn  round  and  trap  and  enslave  their  helpers, 
so  that  the  members  of  both  tribes  would  make 
the  voyage  to  America  in  the  hold  of  the  same 
slave  ship. 

"Those  who  assist  alien  and  selfish  interests 
in  their  attack  upon  any  branch  of  the  legiti- 
mate drug  trade  are  playing  the  same  danger- 
ous game,  and  will  be  likely  to  receive  the  same 
reward," 
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I  heartily  trust  that  you  may  be  successful 
in  arousing  a  stronger  sense  of  the  comnmntty 
of  interest  between  all  branches  of  the  trade. 

By  Oias.  F.  Mann. 

We  certainly  should  all  "hang  together."  I 
have  read  with  much  interest  the  editorial  in 
the  April  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  and  must 
subscribe  fully  to  the  thought  expressed. 

The  success  in  drug  legislation  lies  almost 
wholly  in  the  full  cooperation  of  all  the  inter- 
ests represented  by  the  Drug  Trade  Confer- 
ence. This  applies  even  to  those  organizations 
not  allied  with  the  Conference. 

At  the  time,  of  the  organization  of  the 
N.  A.  R.  D.  most  of  us  will  remember  that 
there  was  considerable  cooperation  lent  by  all 
of  the  organized  drug  interests  with  possibly 
one  exception — the  A.  Ph.  A.  There  was  es- 
pecially much  outward  display  between  the 
N.  W.  D.  A.,  the  P.  A.  of  A.,  and  the 
N.  A.  R.  D.  It  was  always  agreed  that  all  of 
these  interests  were  mutual;  that  none  could 
successfully  exist  without  the  other  and  that 
all  must  labor  in  harmony  if  real  success  was 
to  be  attained.  A  great  deal  of  cooperation 
was  in  evidence,  and  while  price  maintenance 
was  the  big  issue  other  matters  entered  largely 
into  the  discussions  when  representatives  of 
the  various  branches  met. 

Some  of  us  thought  the  real  Utopia  was  in 
sight,  but  suddenly  all  ran  counter  to  the  Sher- 
man anti-trust  law  and  the  mutual  admiration 
society  dissolved  quicker  than  it  sprang  into 
existence.  Then  for  a  long  time  each  branch 
quietly  pursued  the  tenor  of  its  own  way,  and 
gradually  it  became  so  that  two  individuals  of 
different  branches  would  again  "dare  the 
light"  in  open  conference,  and  pretty  soon  we 
had  the  Drug  Trade  Conference.  , 

The  Drug  Trade  Conference  owes  its  exist- 
ence almost  wholly  to  the  thought  that  we  must 
"hang  together"  on  legislative  matters.  The 
biggest  thing  that  ever  happened  to  drugdom 
was  the.  inspiration  that  made  the  Conference 
possible. 

It  is  up  to  every  branch  of  the  drug  trade  to 
get  solidly  behind  the  Conference,  if  real  con- 
structive drug  legislation  is  to  be.  The  big 
man  must  lend  his  aid  and  sympathy  to  the 
little  man,  and  vice  versa.  Very  few  individual 
interests  are  strong  enough  to  accomplish  legis- 
lation alone.      It  is  quite   foolhardy   for  one 


branch  of  the  trade  to  expect  to  accomplish 
much  along  this  line  in  opposition  to  the  other 
branches. 

Let  us  put  the  broad-minded,  able  men  of 
all  branches  into  the  council  of  the  Conference, 
whose  harmonious  action  will  direct  us  into 
proper  and  safe  legislative  channels.  "A  long 
pull,  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull  all  together." 

By  S.  L.  Hilton. 

In  my  judgment  you  have  stated  the  condi- 
tions none  too  strongly.  If  the  drug  trade  does 
not  become  organized  and  does  not  fight  for  its 
rights,  in  a  few  years  there  will  be  little  left  to 
fight  about. 

The  National  Drug  Trade  Conference  fully 
realizes  this  and  is  now  endeavoring  to  get  to- 
gether and  at  the  same  time  interest  every 
branch  of  the  trade  for  the  purpose  of  present- 
ing a  solid  front  in  opposition  to  much  legisla- 
tion that  has  already  been  proposed  and  no 
doubt  will  be  proposed  in  the  near  future. 
How  they  will  succeed  depends  largely  on  how 
well  all  the  branches  of  the  trade  will  respond 
and  how  well  the  various  branches  and  indi- 
viduals will  lay  aside  petty  differences  and 
agree  on  common  ground  for  the  preservation 
of  the  drug  trade  interest  of  the  United  States. 

There  is  no  better  organization  than  the 
Drug  Trade  Conference;  this  has  been  shown 
by  its  work  with  reference  to  the  enactment  of 
the  Harrison  law.  We  all  agree  that  it  can 
influence  legislation  along  conservative  and 
proper  lines,  with  the  object  in  view  of  prop- 
erly conserving  the  public  health  and  interest 
without  unnecessarily  hampering  or  overbur- 
dening any  particular  branch  of  the  trade. 
Then  why  should  not  all  questions  affecting 
drug  trade  interests  be  submitted  to  this  organ- 
ization, and  why  should  not  the  organization 
be  so  enlarged  and  supported  as  to  act  in  every 
and  all  instances,  Federal  or  State? 

The  Social  Insurance  problem  is  beginning 
to  loom  up  on  the  horizon ;  several  States  have 
had  measures  introduced  in  their  legislatures 
looking  toward  this  end.  It  is  not  a  good  end. 
The  overburdened  drug  trade  at  present  is 
standing  as  much  as  it  can  stand  without  being 
wrecked.  What  will  be  the  result  of  such  leg- 
islation if  enacted  ?  What  will  be  the  result  on 
the  medical  profession  if  such  a  schftne  iievflr^ 
put  into  operation?  Digitized  by  VjUO^IC 
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Why  should  the  business  man,  who  is  al- 
ready taxed  for  the  support  of  the  government 
— and  rightly  so — be  further  taxed  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  individual  ?  Will  not  such  a  move- 
ment tend  to  make  the  majority  dependent,  in- 
stead of  responsive  to  their  own  initiative,  in- 
dustry, and  ability? 

Almost  the  same  issue  has  been  agitated  for 
years  with  reference  to  employees  in  the  gov- 
ernment service,  but  Congress,  in  spite  of  such 
agitation,  has  wisely  refused  to  enact  laws 
looking  to  this  end,  until  careful  consideration 
can  be  given  to  every  point- 
It  is  true  that  there  are  many  dependents. 
But  I  venture  to  say  that  on  a  careful  investi- 
gation the  vast  majority  will  be  found  to  have 
had  an  opportunity  and  it  will  develop  that 
their  present  condition  is  due  to  their  own  care- 
less acts  in  the  past.  Some  of  this  might  be 
corrected  in  the  future  by  proper  education. 
If  properly  organized  the  drug  trade  of  this 


country  would  be  a  power  that  could  compel 
recognition.  It  could  force  due  consideration 
of  every  problem  of  this  character  that  might 
arise.  But  we  are  not  organized  and  as  a  result 
are  made  to  stand  burdens  that  are  not  only  al- 
most unbearable  but  demoralizing.  Many  drug- 
gists merely  eke  out  an  existence  and  would  be 
better  off  and  have  less  responsibility  if  they 
were  employed  by  others — and  make  better  cit- 
izens, too.  The  man  or  the  journal  that  can 
arouse  them  from  their  lethargy,  bring  them 
to  the  point  of  organization  for  the  good  of 
all  so  that  they  can  demonstrate  their  strength, 
will  be  a  wonder  and  will  be  performing  a  ser- 
vice the  value  of  which  cannot  be  estimated. 

Let  us  all  give  the  situation  thoughtful  con- 
sideration and  show  the  same  spirit  of  union- 
ism that  is  now  being  shown  by  the  American 
people  in  the  present  crisis.  Let  us  lay  aside 
all  feeling,  all  party  lines,  and  all  sectionalism, 
and  rally  to  the  support  of  a  common  cause. 


Profits  and  Earnings 


This  month  we  shall  take  up  for  brief  con- 
sideration a  store  in  Ohio  and  a  store  in  South 
E>akota. 

The  Ohio  druggist  does  a  yearly  business  of 
$7147.12— at  least  that  is  what  he  did  in  1916. 
His  goods  cost  him  $4110.62,  he  says.  This 
leaves  a  gross  profit  of  $3036.50.  Expenses 
are  put  at  $1606.53 — and  included  are  rent  at 
$30  a  month,  a  proprietor's  salary  of  $1216.24 
for  the  year,  and  light,  heat,  and  other  items 
to  the  extent  of  $190.29.  Deducting  the  total 
expense  from  the  gross  profit  we  get  a  net 
profit  of  $1429.97. 

Expressed  in  percentages,  this  store's  gross 
profit  was  42,  its  rate  of  expense  22,  and  its 
net  profit  20. 

A  twenty  per  cent  net  profit  is  high,  ten  be- 
ing, perhaps,  an  average.  However  we  are  told 
that  no  clerk  is  employed  in  this  store  and  that 
expenses  are  kept  at  a  minimum.  Therein  lies 
the  secret — in  part,  at  least.  This  druggist 
gets  good  prices,  too. 

The  South  Dakota  man  writes: 

"I  have  been  a  reader  of  your  journal  for  a 
year  or  more  and  have  taken  quite  an  interest 
in  'Profits  and  Earnings.'  This  is  something 
no  druggist  can  know  too  much  about,  while 
the  majority  of  us,  I  fear,  know  too  little 
about  it. 


"Besides  reading  Mr.  Mason's  volume  en- 
titled 'The  Druggist  and  His  Profits,'  I  have 
read  other  books  and  have  gained  a  lot  of  in- 
formation thereby." 

The  figures  supplied  are  for  a  period  of  19^4 
months,  and  we  are  told  that  net  sales  aggre- 
gated $27,427.35  and  that  the  total  cost  of 
merchandise  sold  was  $15,489.97.  This  leaves 
a  gross  profit  of  $11,937.38.  Expenses  were 
$6272.75,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  $5664.63  for 
the  19  }4  months. 

Gross  profit,  in  percentage,  43.5 ;  expense,  in 
percentage,  23 ;  net  profit,  in  percentage,  20.5. 

What  has  been  said  regarding  the  other 
statement  applies  here,  also.  Both  stores  are 
doing  unusually  well. 

This  year  a  great  deal  of  care  is  necessary. 
Druggists  must  be  more  alert  than  usual.  No 
matter  how  irksome  the  task,  percentages  must 
be  watched  and  the  general  trend  of  prices 
charged  must  not  be  permitted  to  remain  at 
too  low  a  level. 

Both  the  Ohio  druggist  and  the  South  Da- 
kota druggist  are  on  the  right  track  in  this 
particular,  evidently ;  at  least  their  records 
show  that  they  were  last  year.  In  neither  case 
is  the  percentage  of  gross  profit  abnormal, 
however ;  in  fact,  it  isn't  quite  up  to  standard, 
45  per  cent,  perhaps,  being  the  average. 
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Pictures  of  College  Life. 

The  two  upper  pictures  were  contributed  by  E.  O.  Wang,  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin  ;   the  middle  one  hj  Dr.  George 
F.  Stinefl,  a  druggist  at  Conaeaul,  Ohio ;  and  the  bottom  ones,  right  and  left, 

by  L.  Patten,  Manhattan,  Kanasfl.  (^  ,^/-\i-i\i-> 
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Surely,  Mr.  Druggist,  you  ought  to  know  1 
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"A  do**  cmll,**  write*  1-  E. 
Gr>7,  Monror,  Iowa;  **  but  w* 
didn't  Iw**  lo  mov*  a  thing 
and  nona  of  our  atock  wai 
iqjnr«d  br  Rr*  or  watar." 


Frank  Ortman'a  •torai  Ma- 
bile,  Alabama.  Mr..  Ortman 
condncta  a  hiib-KTado  phar- 


Ajm^mS 
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A  F«ntb-af-Jal]>  floMl  dec- 
«r>tBd  for  «  psrad*  at  hat 
fMu't  calabration  hj  Carlton 
B.  WfcWM-,  HndMM.  Hus. 


Muallar  Pkarmacy  —  Star* 
No  2,  Unnanitr  Avmum  wmI 
Grov*  StTMt,  'B«rlMl«)r,  CaH- 


BUl  ThiMHi'a  Kida'  Day  U 
quits  an  aranl  in  Racine, 
Wiaconain.  Mr.  Thioaan  ia  a 
prominent  dnagfiat. 
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The  Army  and  the  Pharmacist 


By  Walter  M.  Chase 


Men,  not  pharmacists,  are  wanted  for  service 
in  the  United  States  army  and  navy,  according 
to  statements  made  by  recruiting  officers  with 
whom  I  have  talked  recently. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  pharma- 
cists can  fill  no  place  in  the  country's  military 
service.  Rather  it  means  that  there  Is  no 
particular  demand  for  pharmacists  and  that  no 
specific  call  has  been  made  for  them  as  such. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  pharmacists,  either 
graduates  or  otherwise,  who  want  to  serve 
their  country  but  who  have  been  awaiting  a 
special  call  for  men  trained  as  they  are,  must 
forget  their  inclinations  and  proceed  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  do  men  in  other  walks  of 
life. 

The  work  and  duty  of  men  in  the  Medical 
Department  or  Hospital  Corps  is  of  a  distinct 
character  peculiar  to  itself.  No  calling  in 
civil  life  is  similar  to  it,  and  for  that  reason 
men  must  be  trained  for  the  work  through  the 
medium  of  actual  experience  in  performing 
the  duties  required.  The  duties  are  not  along 
any  one  line  but  are  a  combination  of  lines,  the 
arrangement  varying  with  the  circumstances. 

In  brief,  druggists  enlisted  in  the  medical 
branch  of  the  army  or  navy  act  as  nurses  to 
the  sick ;  accompany  expeditionary  forces  giv- 
ing first  aid  to  the  injured  and  wounded,  or 
such  other  first-aid  treatment  as  may  be  indi- 
cated; assist  at  surgical  operations;  care  for 
the  medical  stores  and  property;  and — some- 
times— compound  medicines  as  is  done  in  a 
civil  drug  store. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  enlistment  of  men 
as  pharmacists,  drug  clerks,  or  druggists,  as 
such,  cannot  be  practicable.  Nevertheless  per- 
sons having  pharmaceutical  education  or  ex- 
perience are  given  most  favorable  consideration 
when  applying  for  enlistment.  Once  engaged, 
they  will  find  their  training  of  great  value  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties  and  a  great 
help  toward  advancement. 

In  the  Medical  Department  of  the  army  all 
applicants  are  enlisted  as  privates.  After  a 
brief  preliminary  training  to  acquaint  them 
with  the  rudiments  of  a  soldier's  duty  they  are 
assigned  to  units,  and  their  training  as  medical 
assistants  begins. 


According  to  men  already  in  the  service, 
promotion  is  reasonably  sure  for  those  who  are 
willing  to  demonstrate  their  ability.  The 
pharmacist,  because  of  his  more  or  less  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  much  of  the  work  in  hand, 
is  especially  likely  to  be  accorded  quick  recog- 
nition, and  the  stripes  of  a  sergeant  should 
soon  come  to  him  if  he  really  works  for  the 
attainment  of  them. 

But  the  sergeant's  stripes  will  not  materialize 
merely  because  he  has  enlisted.  The  recruit 
must  be  alert,  must  exercise  real  intelligence  in 
carrying  out  all  duties  assigned  him,  and  he 
must  show  by  his  actions  that  he  is  fitted  to 
take  charge  of  other  men. 

The  clerk  who  through  lack  of  industry  has 
never  been  able  to  advance  in  a  retail  store  will 
find  the  same  difficulty  confronting  him  in  the 
army.  On  the  other  hand  the  clerk  who  was 
able  to  work  up  in  civil  life  will  learn  that  he 
can  repeat  the  process  in  military  surroundings. 

The  work  in  the  army  calls  more  for  an 
exercise  of  general  knowledge  than  it  does  of 
pharmaceutical  technique.  Indeed  the  army 
man,  especially  in  active  service,  is  called  upon 
only  rarely  to  do  other  pharmaceutical  tasks 
than  to  count  out  pills  or  tablets,  to  make  sim- 
ple solutions,  or  to  prepare  easily  compounded 
mixtures.  Aside  from  looking  after  the  sick 
and  wounded,  he  must  do  considerable  clerical 
and  executive  work — work  that  shows  whether 
or  not  he  is  fitted  to  command  men,  and 
whether  or  not  he  is  capable  in  other  ways  of 
holding  the  position  of  a  non-commissioned 
officer. 

There  are  several  very  good  reasons  why 
pharmaceutical  work  calling  for  highly-special- 
ized training  is  necessarily  curtailed.  In  active 
service,  of  course,  there  is  no  time  for  com- 
pounding; everything  must  be  ready-prepared 
and  suited  to  use  at  an  instant's  notice.  Trans- 
portation facilities  are  likely  to  be  limited  and 
only  emergency  remedies  can  be  carried. 

Even  in  base  hospitals  pharmacy  operations 
must  be  held  down  to  a  minimum.  The  sur- 
geons in  charge  have  been  trained  to  depend 
upon  a  comparatively  small  number  of  prep- 
arations, and  these  are  usually  made  up  in  large 
quantities  at  a  time.     In  almost  all  cases,  in- 
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deed,  the  various  preparations  are  purchased 
in  ready-to-use  form. 

Army  hospital  work  calls  for  quick  action, 
and  everything  possible  must  be  done  to  facili- 
tate speed  in  operation— even  to  the  extent  of 
limiting  to  a  minimum  the  pharmacist's  duties. 
In  the  Hospital  Corps  of  the  navy  men  are 
taken  in  from  civil  life  only  as  hospital  appren- 
tices. Here,  again,  a  preliminary  training  is 
given,  and  then  begins  the  actual  course  of 
instruction  in  the  duties  of  a  hospital-corps 
man. 

Gradual  advancement  of  the  deserving  is 
provided  for,  and  the  rise  goes  up  through  a 
number  of  grades  until  the  position  of  chief 
pharmacist's  mate  is  reached.  Those  who  have 
the  required  qualifications  may  advance  to 
warrant  officer  (pharmacist),  and  eventually, 
if  successful,  to  the  commissioned  grade  of 
chief  pharmacist,  with  the  rank  of  ensign,  and 
ultimately,  according  to  length  of  service,  the 
pay  and  emoluments  of  a  lieutenant. 

Owing  to  the  high  character  of  the  work 
required  of  the  Hospital  Corps  and  the  future 
opportunities  available  to  those  in  it,  pains  are 
taken  to  encourage  men  of  highest  qualification 
to  enter  this  particular  branch.  A  fairly  com- 
plete preliminary  general  education  will  be 
found  not  only  desirable  but  necessary,  should 
the  applicant  wish  for  continuous  advancement. 
Those  who  have  had  such  an  education  may 
advance  steadily  to  the  highest  rating.  How- 
ever, for  those  men  not  so  well  versed,  every 
opportunity  is  afforded  to  aid  them  in  their 
studies,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  attain  ulti- 
mately the  ratings  they  seek.  The  highest 
efficiency  in  the  medical  department  is  depend- 
ent upon  sufficient  education  and  training,  and 
therefore  every  effort  is  bent  toward  such  de- 
velopment. Hospital-corps  men  have  distinct 
advantages  constantly  before  them  for  obtain- 
ing information  and  instruction  in  their  chosen 
profession. 

In  times  like  the  present,  when  the  navy  is 
being  expanded  materially,  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  that  the  really  in-earnest  pharmacist 
may  achieve  a  position  of  considerable  respon- 
sibility. 

A  third  opportunity  for  drug  clerks  who 
wish  to  show  their  loyalty  is  to  enlist  in  Red 
Cross  work.  Base  hospital  units  are  being 
fitted  out  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and 
it  may  be  possible  to  find  a  place  in  one  of 
these. 


Red  Cross  workers  in  base  hospitals  are  a 
part  of  the  United  States  medical  service,  and 
applicants  for  admission  are  taken  in  only  as 
privates.  Before  the  hospitals  start  to  their 
places  in  the  field,  however,  the  enlisted  men 
are  assigned  to  various  positions,  and  it  is  from 
the  pharmacists  enlisted  that  the  actual  dis- 
pensers are  selected.  This  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  however:  because  of  the  fact  that  no 
enlistments  as  pharmacists  are  made,  the  drug 
clerk  may  find  himself  assigned  to  stretcher 
carrying,  bedside  nursing,  sanitation  work,  or 
clerical  duty.  Even  in  the  largest  hospital 
units  now  being  made  ready  for  the  front 
merely  three  or  four  pharmacists  are  all  that 
are  required — and,  as  before  stated,  these  are 
picked  from  those  who  enlist  as  privates  and 
take  their  chances  with  the  rest. 

Working  for  Uncle  Sam  is  no  sinecure,  but 
it  holds  out  at  present  an  exceptional  oppor- 
tunity to  the  young  pharmacist  who  has  a 
military  leaning,  who  wishes  to  improve  his 
physical  condition,  and  in  whose  breast  stirs 
the  patriotic  desire  to  be  of  real  service  to  his 
country  in  its  hour  of  need. 


:::2p-ffef^r 
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y  aftkt  atptett  afa  glad  Iwltday. 


From  a  Drug  Man  in  Petrograd 

The  Recent  Revolution  Grafihicalb  Described  by  an  Eye-witness,  Who  is  the  Russian  Representative 
of  a  Well-known  American  Drug  Firm. 


History  has  been  made  in  Petrograd! 

While  many  eatables  were  obtainable 
through  either  influence  or  high  prices,  or  both, 
the  difficulties  with  regard  to  bread  and  fiour 
gradually  got  worse  and  worse.  The  authori- 
ties gave  notice  that  more  than  normal  quan- 
tities of  flour  were  being  brought  to  Petrograd 
and  were  being  baked,  but  that  the  scarcity 
was  due  to  people  buying  more  than  was  neces- 
sary. 

This  did  not  improve  the  feelings  of  those 
who  had  to  wait  hours  to  receive  bread,  and 
often  did  not  get  it  then,  so  gradually  the 
tensity  heightened.  On  Friday  demonstrations 
were  made  and  soldiers  were  patrolling  the 
Nevsky.  On  Saturday  workmen  at  all  the 
factories,  cotton  mills,  and  munition  works 
came  out  on  strike.  The  tramcar  service  was 
stopped  and  mounted  Cossacks  patrolled  the 
Nevsky  in  squadrons  up  and  down  each  side. 
On  Saturday  night  there  were  several  collisions 
between  the  people  and  the  police. 

Police  in  Russia  are  a  military  force,  fully 
armed,  mounted  and  foot,  and  heartily  disliked 
by  the  public  which  they  have  terrorized  for 


generations.  Both  people  and  police  were 
killed  in  various  sections  of  the  city,  but  as 
far  as  I  can  leam  no  shooting  was  done  by 
the  soldiers. 

On  Saturday  noon  files  of  soldiers  were 
thrown  across  one  portion  of  the  Nevsky, 
knelt  and  presented  rifles  at  the  crowd,  but 
the  order  to  fire  was  not  given.  A  number  of 
students,  girls  and  boys,  went  forward  from 
the  crowd,  took  hold  of  the  barrels  of  the  rifles 
and  held  them  to  the  ground,  arguing  with  the 
officer  in  charge.  The  soldiers  did  not  fire. 
On  Saturday  night  a  man  addressing  a  crowd 
at  the  end  of  the  Nevsky  was  shot  point- 
blank  by  a  police  officer  standing  in  the  crowd. 
The  people  threw  themselves  on  the  officer 
and  trampled  him  to  death. 

On  Sunday  large  numbers  of  troops  were 
seen  on  the  side  streets  adjoining  the  Nevsky, 
and  mounted  police  and  mounted  Cossacks 
were  riding  backward  and  forward ;  no  tram- 
cars,  of  course,  and  no  cabs  or  other  means 
of  conveyance.  At  noon  on  Sunday  the  Nevsky 
was  absolutely  closed  to  all.  Every  side  street 
leading  into  it  was  held  by  soldiers,  and  look- 
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ing  down  it  not  a  soul  was  to  be  seen,  except 
Cossack  patrols. 

On  Monday  morning  the  Nevsky  was  open 
again,  but  all  the  bridges  on  the  Neva  were 
closed  and  no  one  allowed  through.  The  banks 
were  open  for  a  short  time,  but  would  not 
accept  deposits  or  make  payments.  They 
closed  at  noon.  Police  were  firing  on  the 
crowds  on  every  side  and  things  were  begin- 
ning to  look  dangerous;  at  12:00  o'clock  on 
Monday  night  the  Revolution  began  in  earnest. 

All  gun  shops  were  broken  open  and  a)J 
arms  seized,  I  was  awakened  by  firing  and  the 
tearing  down  of  shutters  and  breaking  of  win- 
dows of  the  Guards'  stores,  just  opposite.  AH 
rifles,  guns,  ammunition  and  arms  of  any  kind, 
and  also  cigarettes,  were  taken  away  in  motor 
cars,  but  nothing  else  was  touched.  AI!  owners 
of  private  cars  were  called  on  and  their  cars 
taken  over,  but  all  this  was  done  in  perfect 
order,  A  friend  of  mine  had  his  car  requi- 
sitioned and  taken  away,  but  it  broke  down  at 
the  end  of  the  street.  The  revolutionists 
dragged  it  back  safely  into  the  garage. 

This  morning  the  Revolution  is  an  accom- 
plished fact  The  streets  are  filled  with  people, 
many  armed,  intermingled  with  soldiers.  Dur- 
ing the  day  regiment  after  regiment  came  over 
to  the  revolutionists  without  firing  a  shot.  But 
the  police  are  being  hunted  down.      Every 


police  station  is  being  attacked  and  burnt  down. 
When  the. police  resist,  they  are  shot;  when 
they  surrender,  they  are  taken  under  convoy 
to  the  EKima,  where  they  are  tried  by  the  Com- 
mittee, and  either  shot,  imprisoned,  or  freed. 

Many  escaped  and  are  hiding  in  private 
houses,  on  the  roofs,  etc.,  and  are  sniping  the 
crowd  below.  Soldiers  and  armed  civilians 
return  the  fire  from  the  streets  and  bullets  are 
flying  all  over  the  place. 

Large  numbers  of  motors  dash  through  the 
streets  flying  the  red  flag,  full  of  armed 
soldiers  who  open  fire  on  all  positions  still  held 
by  the  police.  Members  of  the  late  govern- 
ment are  being  searched  out,  arrested  and  con- 
veyed through  the  streets  to  the  Duma.  Open 
and  closed  cars  of  every  description,  full  of 
soldiers,  sitting  even  on  the  tops  and  hanging 
onto  the  footboards,  are  chasing  through  the 
streets.  Motor  lorries,  likewise  filled,  and  also 
armed  with  machine  guns,  follow  along, 
cheered  all  the  way  by  the  people,  who  appear 
to  he  quite  in  a  holiday  mood.  So  far  officers 
are  holding  aloof,  but  they  are  saluted  by 
soldiers  who  meet  them  in  the  street  and  are 
asked  to  give  up  their  arms.  This  they  appear 
to  have  done  without  protest.  Civilians  are 
not  accosted  on  the  streets  at  all.  The  prisons 
have  all  been  opened  and  all  pohtical  and  other 
offenders  let  out.     The  Court  of  Justice  has 
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been  burned  down,  AH  shops,  offices  and 
banks  are  dosed. 

Proclamations  in  the  name  of  the  temporary 
government  advise  the  people  of  the  revolution 
and  call  upon  all  to  preserve  private  property, 
to  shoot  no  one  who  surrenders,  to  spare  their 
ammunition,  and  destroy  all  drink  found.  Im- 
mense quantities  of  sugar,  flour,  and  butter 
have  been  found  at  police  stations  and  imme- 
diately distributed. 

I  had  some  narrow  escapes,  while  out  on  a 
walk  during  the  afternoon,  several  bullets  hit- 
ting the  wall  just  in  front  of  me.  But  it  is 
astonishing  how  one  gets  used  to  it,  and  how 
people  are  walking  about  entirely  unconcerned. 

In  the  evening  a  number  of  police  were 
located  in  a  house  opposite  our  office,  who  were 
sniping  down  the  street.  Several  cars  came 
along  and  opened  up,  including  one  with  ma- 
chine guns.  Soldiers  on  the  street  joined  in, 
more  or  less  assisted  by  the  public,  who  gave 
advice  gratuitously.  Then  an  armored  car 
came  along  and  finished  up  the  business  with 
a  few  well-directed  shots.  Shooting  went  on 
all  night. 

Wednesday,  March  14. — Things  are  de- 
cidedly more  settled.  Notice  has  been  issued 
that  only  soldiers  may  carry  arms,  and  that 
civilians  must  hand  them  over.  This  is  highly 
desirable,  since  yesterday  boys  were  to  be  seen 
about,  brandishing  rifles  and  small  arms. 

Everything  so  far  seems  to  have  gone 
smoothly  and  without  excesses.  Many  procla- 
mations are  out.  It  seems  at  present  that  the 
new  government  consists  of  three  committees: 
The  Soldiers'  Committee,  the  Workmen's 
Committee,  and  the  Duma  Committee.  If 
these  three  committees  are  able  to  come  to  an 
agreement  as  to  their  desires  without  falling 
out,  all  will  be  well ;  but  as  far  as  I  can  see  the 
danger  is  that  the  workmen  want  a  republic, 
while  the  Duma  wants  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy. What  the  army  wants  is  not  yet  clear. 
To-day  all  the  soldiers  march  in  procession, 
with  bands  playing,  to  the  Duma,  to  swear 
allegiance  to  the  new  government.  Regiments 
of  soldiers,  cavalry  and  foot,  march  in  under 
their  own  officers  from  outlying  towns,  such 
as  Cronstadt,  Pavlovsk,  and  Tsarskoye-Selo 
(where  the  Czar's  palace  is),  and  join  the 
movement. 

A  stirring  sight  about  noon  was  a  regiment 
of  Cossacks  of  the  Guard,  who  had  ridden  in 
from  Tsarskoye-Selo,  galloping  at  full  speed  up 


the  Nevsky  under  a  white  flag,  cheered  by  the 
crowd  all  the  way  up.  Having  reported  them- 
selves at  the  Duma  they  rode  back  down  the 
Nevsky,  this  time  under  the  red  flag. 

Most  people  in  the  streets  to-day  show  red 
colors,  and  soldiers  usually  have  a  red  flag  on 
their  bayonets. 

A  proclamation  was  issued  to-day  by  Rodzi- 
anko.  President  of  the  Duma,  calling  on  all 
oflicers  to  meet  him  to-morrow  to  organize  the 
Petrograd  forces  with  the  view  of  speeding  up 
the  war  against  Germany  with  greater  energy. 
It  is  interesting  that  the  Cossacks  generally, 
and  many  regiments,  came  over  to  the  revolu- 
tionists only  on  the  agreement  that  the  war 
should  be  continued  to  a  successful  end. 

The  streets  show  signs  of  fighting;  bullet 
holes  through  windows  without  end.  The 
Hotel  Astoria  is  pretty  well  wrecked,  so  far  as 
the  first  few  floors  are  concerned.  For  some 
time  past  it  has  been  taken  over  by  the  War 
Office  as  a  residence  for  officers,  and  yesterday 
some  officers  there  were  foolish  enough  to  open 
fire  on  the  crowd.  The  place  was  stormed, 
every  window  on  the  ground  floor  being 
smashed,  and  every  officer  who  resisted  was 
shot.  All  the  wine  found  there  was  brought 
out  and  the  bottles  broken.    None  was  drunk. 

The  new  government  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Duma.  Various 
members  of  the  Duma  have  been  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Ministries  of  Home  Affairs, 
Post,  Telegraph,  Agriculture,  Justice,  Trade 
and  Industry,  War,  Finance,  and  Senate. 

The  British  and  French  ambassadors  have 
opened  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Executive 
Committee. 

Town  militia  has  been  organized,  and  in- 
structions are  given  to  arrest  all  drunken 
people,  all  looters,  those  firing  guns  without 
cause,  all  police,  and  any  executive  of  the  late 
government.  All  those  surrendering  must  be 
conveyed  unharmed  to  the  Duma  or  other 
designated  points. 

The  Grand  Duke  Cyril  Vladimirovitch  (a 
cousin  of  the  Czar)  marched  at  the  head  of 
the  Royal  Marines  to  the  Duma,  and  offered  ' 
his  services  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

One  of  the  first  objects  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  it  is  announced,  is  to  take  steps  to 
make  up  for  lost  time  in  prosecuting  the  war. 

The  Czar's  police  at  Tsarskoye-Selo  have 
surrendered,  with  the  Czarina  and  family.  Th* 
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Czar  is  reported  to  have  been  taken  in  the  train 
at  a  station  not  far  from  Petrograd. 

Thursday. — The  town  generally  is  much 
quieter,  but  there  is  as  yet  no  general  return  lo 
work.  The  fear  now  seems  to  be  the  possi- 
bihty  of  a  spUt  between  the  Workers'  Com- 
mittee, which  wants  a  republic,  and  the  Duma 
Committee,  which  wants  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy. 

Friday. — Tilings  are  much  more  settled. 
The  threatened  split  between  the  parties  has 
fortunately  not  materialized.  An  agreement 
has  been  arrived  at,  and  the  appointment  of 
Ministers  confirmed.  The  immediate  pro- 
gramme of  the  new  government  is  officially 
given  as  follows: 

1.  Full  and  immediate  amnesty  to  all 
political  and  rel^ious  offenders,  including  ter- 
rorists, mutineers,  and  agrarianists. 

2.  Freedom  of  speech,  press,  meetings,  and 
strikes,  with  the  extension  of  same  to  the  mili- 
tary within  the  limits  of  technical  war  require- 
ments. 

3.  The  abolition  of  restrictions  pertaining  to 
birth,  religion,  and  nationality. 

4.  Immediate  preparation  for  a  convocation 
to  be  elected  by  general  and  equal  vote  by  bal- 
lot, which  shall  determine  the  constitution 
and  form  of  government. 


5.  Substitution  of  the  late  police  force  by 
public  militia,  officered  and  controlled  by  local 
administration. 

6.  Election  of  local  administration  by  means 
of  general  and  direct  vote, 

7.  Soldiers  taking  part  in  the  revolution 
not  to  be  disarmed  or  removed  from  Pe- 
trograd. 

8.  While  strictly  maintaining  military  disci- 
pline,, the  temporary  government  extends  to 
soldiers  all  rights  given  to  citizens,  and  the 
present  war  will  not  be  made  a  pretext  for  the 
postponement  of  the  realization  of  all  the 
above  mentioned  reforms. 

This  programme  looks  pretty  good.  Cer- 
tainly the  new  ministers  include  some  of  the 
most  able  men  tn  Russia. 

The  city  still  has  quite  a  holiday  appearance. 
The  streets  are  crowded  with  people.  Every 
one  is  pulling  down  the  Imperial  arms  from 
over  shops  or  buildings.  Pharmacists  are  par- 
ticularly busy  in  this  respect,  since  every  phar- 
macy bore  this  distinction. 

Official  notice  has  been  given  that  the  Czar 
has  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  brother,  Michael 
Alexandrovitch,  and  that  Michael  Alexandro- 
vitch  has  abdicated  in  favor  of  the  people;  that 
is,  the  latter  will  only  accept  the  throne  if 
elected  in  the  regular  way. 


Too  Much  for  the  Head. 

We  still  have  on  hand  a  number  of  copies  of  the  latest  edition  of  "Observing 
the  Harrison  Law." 

No  man  can  be  expected  to  carry  in  his  head  all  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
antinarcotic  measure,  and  this  little  book  is  intended  for  the  use  of  the  druggist  when 
some  troublesome  point  comes  up.  The  different  phases  of  the  act,  and  of  all  Govern- 
mental ruHngs,  are  classified,  and  discussed  in  plain  language  that  is  easily  under- 
stood. The  brochure  is  thoroughly  indexed,  and  great  care  has  been  taken  to  so 
present  everything  that  ought  to  be  known  that  no  difficulty  will  be  experienced  and 
very  little  time  consumed  in  getting  at  a  point  on  which  enlightenment  is  desired. 

The  booklet  emanates  from  the  Bulletin  office,  and  50  copies  have  recently 
been  bought  by  the  Government  for  use  in  Porto  Rico.  We  offer  what  remains  of 
the  third  edition  to  Bulletin  readers  at  25  cents  a  copy,  post-paid. 
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Sign-cards  in  the  Drug  Store 

By  George  Agry,  Newton,  Massachusetts 


Signs— all  advertising  cards  are  "signs" — 
should  receive  a  great  deal  of  attention.  The 
big  chain  stores  make  signs  a  telling  feature 
and  the  art  of  making  them  is  reduced  to  a 
soience.  These  stores  have  their  card-sign  stu- 
dios where  the  best  talent  in  this  line  is  at  work 
on  catchy  but  terse  and  dignified  composition, 
combined  with  attractive  design.  New  trade- 
drawing  phrases  are  invented — but  old,  de- 
crepit ones  never  used.  Nothing  like  "Reliable 
drug  store,"  "Up-to-date  pharmacy,"  "Pre- 
scriptions accurately  compounded."  They're 
dead  and  done  and  gone;  mortified;  actually 
putrid. 

Here  is  a  sign  that  is  often  seen,  at  least  in 
essence,  but  bad: 


TRY  OUR 

SUPERLATIVE 

SODA. 


WE  MAKE 

YOUR  SODA  HABIT 

A  VERY  PLEASANT  AND 

HEALTHFUL  ONE. 


And  then  put  this  one  just  below  it: 


RIGHT-OUT-OF-THE-GARDEN 
STRAWBERRIES 
AND  PLENTY  OF  RICH  ICE  CREAM 
THAT'S  OUR 
STRAWBERRY  COLLEGE  ICE 
—10  CENTS- 
WONT  YOU  LET  US  SERVE  YOU? 


You'll  get  something  out  of  the  strawberry 
season  if  you  do. 

Keep  the  upper  sign  right  there  for  a  decent 
length  of  time,  and  run  special  ones  under- 
neath, with  frequent  changes.  Of  course,  both 
are  to  be  neatly  framed  and  hung  with  chains. 

Don't  use  a  sign  like  this: 


Who  knows  what  "superlative  soda"  is? 
And  who  dares  try  it?  I  wouldn't  take  a 
chance,  for  I  have  a  wife  and  children  depend- 
ent on  me. 

Don't  use  "Try  Our"  headings  on  sign  cards. 
When  you  ask  people  to  "try  our"  something 
you  express  a  doubt,  though  you  don't  mean 
it,  of  its  being  satisfactory.  Why  does  any- 
one try  a  thing?  To  find  out  whether  it  is  or 
is  not  good,  with  a  chance  that  it  may  be  either. 
Don't  innocently  put  a  doubt  into  a  prospective 
customer's  mind.    It  doesn't  pay. 

Avoid  the  word  "delicious,"  too.  Every- 
body in  the  business  has  "delicious  soda."  It's 
the  commonest  kind  there  is. 

Make  a  sign  like  this  and  hang  it  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  fountain  mirror: 


COLLEGE  ICES, 

ALL  FLAVORS. 

10  CENTS. 


All  flavors?  One  at  a  time  is  quite  enough 
for  most  people.  And  that's  just  it:  be  definite. 
Put  your  College  Ice  flavors — naming  each  one 
— on  a  long  card  by  themselves.  You  should 
list  all  your  other  drinks,  too,  with  price  of 
each,  on  similar  cards,  and  place  several  of 
these  cards  in  positions  where  they  may  be 
quickly  seen. 

Many  signs  are  hung  too  high.  Don't  ever 
put  a  sign  where  one  must  raise  the  chin  to 
read  it.  Never  hang  one  above  the  ordinary 
range  of  level-headed  vision. 

You  may,  perhaps,  place  some  signs  ten  or 
twelve  feet  up,  if  they  are  to  be  read  from  the 
door,  on  entering,  with  the  whole  length  of  the 
store  intervening.  Occasionally  one  so  hung 
will  catch  the  eye.  But  those  that  dangle  over 
the  side-counter,  way  up  above  the  crown  of  a 
man's  hat,  are  worse  than  useless. 

When  a  customer  is  beating  it  down  the 
store,  with  some  definite  purchase  in  mind,  he 
isn't  likely  to  read  the  sign  cards  along  the 
way.     It's  after  he's  given  the  order  and  you 
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are  getting  the  goods  together  that  he  has  a 
httle  leisure  to  look  around.  That's  when  your 
signs  should  begin  to  "talk,"  and  they  should 
be  located  where  they  can  make  their  sugges- 
tions quickly  and  convincingly,  resulting  in 
some  addition  to  the  transaction  under  way. 
You  can  make  your  signs  good  salesmen,  or 
you  can  let  them  become  just  useless  hangers 
'round. 

Two  or  three  short,  pithy  sentences  is 
usually  quite  enough.  Cut  down  long-winded 
dissertations.  Here  is  an  illustration  of  what 
I  mean: 


WHICH? 

RHEUMATISM— BACKACHE 

STIFF  JOINTS— LAMENESS 

SO  YOU  "HARDLY  CAN  MOVE?" 

OR 

SENNEY'S 

RUBINOUT  LINIMENT 

AND 

ON  YOUR  FEET  AGAIN? 

25c  and  50c 

BUY  IT  NOW  I 


And  here  is  another  admonition:  Put  your 
own  individuality  into  advertising  of  every 
kind.  You  are  the  only  one  to  give  it  the  right 
touch;  nobody  can  do  it  for  you.  And  then 
there  are  local  conditions,  things  and  events 
that  must  be  worked  in.  For  instance,  you 
must  take  advantage  of  all  big  gatherings,  such 
as  conventions,  anniversaries,  grange  meetings ; 
fraternity,  religious  and  commercial  gather- 
ings ;  ball  games,  cattle  shows,  and  so  on.  Every 
community  has  things  historic  or  traditional, 
local  poems,  mottoes  and  sayings,  as  well  as, 
perhaps,  some  grand  natural  scenery — moun- 
tains, rocky  cliffs,  or  a  cataract.  All  this  should 
be  used  in  advertising  in  some  way.  But  it 
must  be  done  cleverly  and  appropriately. 

Coined  words — there's  an  epidemic,  or  per- 
haps it's  nearer  right  to  say  there's  a  mania, 
nowadays,  for  words  that  "ain't."  There's  a 
rush  for  Nu-Words  and  Uottohava  expres- 
sions. Perhaps  it  is  well  to-have-a  few,  while 
the  rage  is  on,  but  if  you  do,  get  into  good 
company  and  not  into  the  silly  class.  Trying 
to  be  smart  and  failing  isn't  good  for  business. 
Here  is  a  suggestion  for  a  line  of  toilet  prep- 
arations: 


JU-NO-DA 

EXTRACT,  TOILET  WATER 

TALCUM  POWDER 

SOAP 

THEY  CARRY  THE 

JUNE  ODOR 

OF 

ORCHARD  BLOSSOMS 

BUY  THEM 

AND  HAVE  THE 

SPRING-TIME 

ALWAYS  AT  HAND. 


Then  there  are  single-item  cards,  about  llx 
17.  I  always  give  the  base  measure  first,  so 
11  by  17  means  eleven  inches  long,  by  seven- 
teen inches  high.  The  one  under  discussion 
would  read: 


JU-NO-DA 
TOILET  WATER 


Put  these  single-item  cards  up  in  all  depart- 
ments, supplementary  to  the  larger  and  less 
definite  ones. 

In  season  put  up  a  sign  like  this: 


JUST  NOW 

THE  HOME  FOLKS 

ARE  "PICK'LING." 

THEY  WANT 

PURE  GROUND  SPICES. 

WE  HAVE  THEM. 


Run  a  sign  22x9  (22  long,  9  wide)  under 
this,  with  prices  of  ground  spices  on  it. 

What  are  sleeve-pullers?  They  are  signs 
that  take  right  hold  of  a  feller's  sleeve  when 
he's  passing  along  or,  maybe,  hesitating  a  little 
before  the  window,  and  invite  him  inside.  But 
people  want  bright  and  encouraging  invita- 
tions; no  gruesome  or  awesome  "before  tak- 
ing" effects.  They  want  the  sign  to  greet  them 
confidently,  optimistically.  How  is  this  for 
your  depot-street  window — at  one  side,  near 
the  store  door,  close  to  the  glass  and  about  four 
and  a  half  feet  up  from  the  sidewalk?  Being 
always  in  this  position  daily  passers  to  and  fro 
will  get  used  to  it  and  interested;  they'll  watch 
for  the  "new  ones"  that  you  put  out;  stran- 
gers, too,  will  be  interested.    The  sign: 
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RIGHT  DOWN  THIS  STREET 
TO  THE 
RAILROAD  STATION- 
TEN  MINUTES'  WALK. 
RIGHT  INSIDE 
AT  OUR  FOUNTAIN 
FOR  A 
"JUST-YOUR-FIT" 
EGG  MALTED  MILK 
TO  CHEER  YOU 
ON  YOUR  WAY. 
LOOK  AT  YOUR  WATCH  I 
TIME  ENOUGH? 


Here  is  one  that  might  pass,  connected  with 
a  cough  syrup: 


Is  it  advisable  to  use  rhyming  signs?  Well, 
that  depends  on  location,  the  class  of  people 
you  serve,  whether  you  have  a  good  rhyming 
pen,  and  whether  you  can  avoid  being  silly  or 
perhaps  a  little  coarse.  On  general  principles 
I  think  it  would  be  well  to  confine  your  poetic 
inclination  to  the  advertising  of  toilet  articles, 
candies  and  such  goods  as  are  sold  to  ladies 
and  children,  and  yet  you  can  go  beyond  this 
sometimes,  if  you  are  careful.  You  can  go 
close  up  to  the  serious  without  overstepping 
the  bounds,  occasionally. 


YOU'RE 

COUGHING  HARD  NOW.  SAY  YOU? 

WELL 

THAT'S  A  WRETCHED  PLIGHT 

BUT 
SENNEY'S  COUGH-STOP  SYRUP 

WOULD 

SUIT  YOUR  CASE  ALL  RIGHT 

BE  SURE 

THEN  THAT  YOU  TAKE  IT 

TO  SLEEP 

ALL  SOUND  TONIGHT. 

2Sc— SOc— $L00 


Use  rhyme-signs  if  you  want  to,  but  don't 
use  them  often.  And  be  absolutely  certain  that 
you're  not  making  a  monkey  of  yourself;  there 
isn't  one  man  in  five  million  who  can  get  away 
with  that  sort  of  thing.  There's  a  soup  and  a 
prominent  cereal,  both  big  sellers,  and  the  com- 
panies that  put  them  out  employ  rhymes  ex- 
tensively; and  there  are  many  others.  But,  as 
before  stated,  it's  awfully  ticklish  business. 


She  is  the  Daughter  of  a  Druggist 


Yvonne  is  the  daughter  of  A.  D.  Phillips, 
who  has  charge  of  Hallock's  Pharmacy,  AI- 
mont,  Michigan,  and  she  lives  with  her  uncle 
and  aunt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  F.  McLaugh- 
lin, Highland  Park,  which  is  virtually  a  part  of 
Detroit.  Mr.  McLaughlin  is  a  sergeant  of  po- 
lice, and  "Vonnie,"  as  she  is  called,  often  visits 
the  station  and  calls  on  him.  She  is  known  to 
all  the  policemen  of  Highland  Park,  and  is  a 
great  favorite  with  them. 

Whenever  she  calls  at  headquarters  she  will 
always  be  found  with  a  group  of  "bluecoats" 
surrounding  her.  She  is  a  ready  conversation- 
alist, and  she  is  entirely  unawed  by  the  uni- 
forms and  the  six-shooters  and  the  handcuffs. 
A  threat  to  "run  her  in"  merely  makes  her 
laugh.  She  is  always  ready  with  a  happy  smile 
— and  Vonnie  likes  candy.  This  her  big  chums 
know,  and  when  she  says  good-bye  to  Uncle 
Dan  and  "the  boys"  she  is  sure  to  be  well  sup- 
plied. 

Miss  Yvonne  Charlotte,  who  is  now  only 
five,  rives  promise  of  developing  ieto  an  ua- 


usually  attractive  woman. 


Dr.  J.  O.  Schlotterbeck 


It  is  one  thing  to  devote  a  life  to  a  particular 
calling  or  line  of  work;  it  is  quite  another  to 
cherish  constantly  the  highest  ideals  for  that 
vocation  and  to  translate  them  rigidly  and  con- 
sistently throughout  an  allotted  period  of  en- 
deavor, 

J.  O.  Schlotterbeck  succeeded  Dr.  Prescott 
as  dean  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  1905.  Taking  up 
Dr.  Prescott's  work  where  it  was  left  off,  he 
carried  the  banner  forward  with  vigor  and 
courage,  conducting  a  steady,  systematic  effort 
to  elevate  pharmaceutical  education  and  to 
instil  into  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact 
a  proper  appreciation  of  life's  responsibilities. 

He  died  and  was  laid  to  rest  in  beautiful 
Ann  Arbor — and  he  was  bom  there,  in  1865. 
Graduating  from  the  grammar  and  high 
schools  of  the  city,  and  serving  for  six  years 
first  as  clerk  then  as  manager  of  a  local  drug 
store,  he  then  was  graduated  from  the  School 
of  Pharmacy  of  the  University,  securing,  in 
1885,  the  degree  of  Ph.C.  For  a  time  there- 
after he  was  engaged  as  prescription  clerk  and 
analyst  in  a  store  in  Scottdale,  Pennsylvania, 
later  becoming  manager  of  a  pharmacy  in 
Pittsburgh,  and  still  later  entering  the  whole- 
sale drug  house  of  George  A.  Kelly  &  Co. 

His  ambition,  however,  was  to  make  educa- 
tional work  a  life  calling,  and  to  that  end  he 
secured  a  position  as  teaching  assistant  in  his 
alma  mater  and  continued  his  studies,  so  that 
in  1891  he  secured  the  degree  of  B.S.  The 
years  1895  and  1896  were  spent  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Beme  in  Switzerland  under  such 
famous  teachers  as  Professors  Tschirch  and 
Fischer,  and  the  degree  of  doctor  of  phil- 
osophy was  thus  obtained. 

Returning  to  Ann  Arbor,  Dr.  Schlotterbeck 
was  made  professor  of  pharmacognosy  in  the 
School  of  Pharmacy,  a  position  he  held  until 
he  became  dean. 

He  took  an  active  interest  in  association 
work  and  was  a  well-known  and  influential 
member  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  having  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Scientific  Section  in  1903. 
Later  he  became  president  of  the  American 
Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties,  and 
when  the  American  Medical  Association  or- 


ganized its  Council  of  Chemistry  and  Phar- 
macy he  was  appointed  to  a  place  thereon.  He 
also  served  on  the  revision  committee  of  the 
U.  S,  Pharmacopoeia. 

A  busy  life  and  a  useful  one;  and  through- 
out it  all  ran  .the  sane  grace  of  thorough  prac- 
ticability. His  early  training  in  drug-store 
work  in  all  its  varied  phases  gave  him  an  un- 


derstanding of  conditions  as  they  actually 
exist.  He  was  broader  than  a  teacher,  and  he 
did  much  more  than  merely  transmit  what  the 
books  contained, 

A  number  of  years  ago  the  J.  Hungerford 
Smith  Company,  Rochester,  New  York, 
wanted  some  original  work  done  in  connection 
with  its  products,  and  Dr.  Schlotterbeck  was 
approached.  The  problems  involved  appealed 
to  him,  and  he  made  arrangements  for  a  year's 
absence  and  moved  temporarily  to  Rochester. 
But  when  the  task  was  completed  the  unusual 
inducement  ofltered  in  the  way  of  salary  failed 
to  hold  him.    He  returned  to  Ann  Arbor. 

He  has  left  his  mark  on  American  phar- 
■lacy.  Human,  practical,  progressive — these 
are  traits  which  characterized  him  and  which 
emphasized  his  work.  A  monument  of  granite 
will  be  reared,  but  an  equally  lasting  and  more 
intimate  one  has  been  wrought  by  his  own 
^*"d  DigilizedbyGoOgie 
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^Own-make"  Talcum  Powders 

By  Hugh  C.  Muldoon,  Ph.G.,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  use  of  toilet  powders  has  increased 
more  rapidly  in  America  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world,  and  at  present  they  are  so 
necessary  to  the  toilet  of  the  average  person 
that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  former 
prejudice  against  their  use.  They  have  won 
their  way  to  a  secure  position  by  sheer  merit. 

Before  using  a  powder  of  this  character  the 
skin  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  with  a 
good  soap  and  warm  water.  A  thin  film  of 
cold  cream  is  then  applied.  This  acts  as  a 
foundation  for  the  application  of  the  powder, 
making  it  adhere  more  closely  to  the  skin  and 
preventing  it  from  clogging  the  pores.  Upon 
retiring,  the  powder  should  be  removed  and 
cold  cream  again  applied  with  gentle  massage 
and  allowed  to  remain  throughout  the  night. 
It  is  said  by  what  may  be  taken  to  be  good 
authority  that  powders  will  not  interfere  to 
any  great  extent  with  the  normal  action  of  the 
skin  when  this  treatment  is  followed. 

The  formulas  of  these  preparations  are  not 


at  all  complicated.  The  basis  is  always  talcum 
itself,  which  is  inodorous  and  is  not  affected 
by  perspiration  in  any  noticeable  or  disagree- 
able way. 

Boric  acid  is  added  to  give  an  antiseptic 
effect,  and  the  general  run  of  powders  on  the 
market  contain  amounts  ranging  from  one  to 
five  per  cent.  This  percentage  may  well  be 
increased,  but  much  more  than  ten  per  cent 
should  not  be  used,  for  boric  acid  dissolves  in 
the  perspiration,  and  as  the  especial  value  of  a 
talcum  depends  upon  its  being  insoluble,  it  will 
readily  be  seen  that  the  amount  of  acid  should 
be  limited.  The  antiseptic  effect  may  be  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  salicylic  acid  in  the 
proportion  of  from  two  to  four  drachms  to  the 
pound-  In  some  of  the  cheaper  powders  borax 
is  substituted  for  the  more  expensive  boric 
acid. 

Besides  the  boric  acid  we  occasionally  find 
that  starches  of  various  kinds,  such  as  wheat, 
com,  potato,  and  rice,  have  been  used.     These 
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make  the  powder  more  adhesive  and  modify 
the  somewhat  glossy  efEect  produced  by  plain 
talcum. 

Starches  should  be  employed  in  moderation, 
for  when  used  on  parts  of  the  body  to  which 
the  air  does  not  have  ready  access,  the  action 
of  the  perspiration  is  such  as  to  cause  the 
starch  to  ferment  and  an  unpleasant  odor  is 
produced.  Boric  acid  tends  to  retard  this  ac- 
tion. It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connec- 
tion that  some  of  the  widely-advertised  deodor- 
ant powders  consist  almost  entirely  of  pow- 
dered boric  acid. 

Powdered  orris,  kaolin,  magnesium  carbon- 
ate and  oxide,  chalk,  bismuth  subnitrate.  and 
zinc  oxide,  as  well  as  the  stearate  and  oleate  of 
zinc,  find  a  limited  use.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  propriety  of  the  addition  of  bismuth, 
magnesium,  and  zinc  salts  to  a  cosmetic  pow- 
der is  open  to  question. 

When  the  addition  of  any  foreign  substance 
has  been  made  to  a  talcum,  its  presence  should 
be  acknowledged  upon  the  label,  or  else  the 
preparation  should  be  called  a  toilet  powder  or 
a  compound  talcum  powder.  It  should  not 
be  offered  for  sale  simply  as  a  talcum.  This 
is  necessary  in  order  that  the  preparation  may 
not  be  considered  as  being  misbranded. 

As  talcum  powders  are  used  only  externally 
and  generally  upon  the  unbroken  skin,  there 
is  not  much  chance  for  their  constituent  in- 
gredients to  be  absorbed  into  the  system. 
Though  a  purified  talcum  should  be  used,  a 
powder  meeting  all  of  the  official  requirements 
is  not  essential  so  long  as  all  possibly  objection- 
able impurities  have  been  removed.  A  consid- 
eration of  the  selling  prices  of  some  of  the 
best-known  brands  leads  one  to  believe  that  a 
talcum  of  the  highest  purity  has  not  been  used 
in  their  manufacture. 

The  powder  should  be  colorless  and  ground 
to  a  velvety  smoothness.  For  work  on  a  small 
scale  it  is  advisable  to  buy  the  bolted  powders, 
so  as  to  secure  this  extreme  fineness.  A  small 
sieve  and  mixer  that  will  permit  of  the  use  of 
bolting  cloth  may  be  had  for  about  twenty  dol- 
lars. A  metal  sieve  with  a  line  mesh  may  be 
used  if  the  powders  have  been  previously 
bolted. 

Two  representative  formulas  are  given: 

{!)  Talcum   40  parts. 

Boric  add 3  parts. 

Perfume  q,  s. 


(2)  Talcum  20  parts. 

Boric  acid  1  part. 

Chalk  8  parts. 

Perfume   q.  s. 

The  product  made  by  the  second  formula 
will  be  found  to  be  more  adhesive  and  less 
glossy.  A  cheaper  product  may  be  made  by 
reducing  the  amount  of  boric  acid  or  by  sub- 
stituting borax  in  its  place.  Various  of  the 
other  ingredients  suggested  may  be  introduced. 

Some  colored  talcums  are  on  the  market,  but 
it  is  scarcely  advisable  for  the  pharmacist  to 
add  one  to  his  line  of  special  preparations,  un- 
less he  can  predict  a  satisfactory  demand  for 
it.  When  used,  the  coloring  matter  is  to  be 
added  in  the  manner  to  be  explained  under  the 
manufacture  of  face  powders. 

At  first,  but  a  single  odor  or  two  should  be 
tried.  As  the  work  progresses  others  may  be 
added.  To  place  on  sale  any  considerable 
number  is  inadvisable.  It  increases  the  lei^h 
of  time  necessary  to  complete  a  sale,  by  mak- 
ing it  more  difficult  for  the  customer  to  make 
a  selection;  more  capital  must  be  tied  up  in 
the  purchase  of  perfume  materials;  and  the 
expense  of  packaging  is  increased  without  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  returns  from  the 
sale  of  this  particular  specialty. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  use  the  same  odors 
throughout  the  entire  line  of  "own-make" 
preparations.  An  odor  that  is  pleasing  in  one 
preparation  will  probably  prove  satisfactory 
in  another.  A  violet  odor  is  usually  attempted, 
though  it  is  but  seldom  that  a  talcum  is  found, 
even  that  made  by  skilled  perfumers,  the  odor 
of  which  bears  any  considerable  resemblance 
to  the  odor  of  violets. 

A  "bouquet"  produced  by  the  blending  of 
various  odors  is  probably  the  most  desirable. 
An  attractive  one  is  made  by  blending  equal 
parts  of  oil  of  rose  and  oil  of  neroli  and  add- 
ing a  smaller  amount  of  the  oil  of  tuberose, 
jasmine,  or  hyacinth.  Oils  of  clove,  cinna- 
mon, and  santal  may  be  used  in  an  oriental 
odor.  Good  artificial  extracts  of  rose  are  also 
to  be  had.  The  amount  of  perfume  oils  to  be 
added  depends  entirely  upon  the  odor  selected. 
From  one-half  drachm  to  one  drachm  to  a 
pound  of  powder  will  generally  suffice. 

In  perfuming  a  talcum  the  oils  are  dissolved 
in.  alcohol,  incorporated  in  a  small  amount  of 
the  powder,  and  the  solvent  allowed  to  evap- 
orate.    This  portion  is  then  intimately  mixed 
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with  the  balance  of  the  powder  by  repeated     talking  point,  but  a  preparation  that  is  hi^y 
sieving.     Another  method  that  has  been  sug-     scented  is  to  be  avoided.     A  formula: 

gested  is  to  spray  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  Talcum  64  parts. 

oils    from    an   atomizer   over   a   considerable  Fullers' earth  16  parts. 

amount  of  the  powder  spread  out  upon  a  con-  chalk  16  parts. 

venient  surface.     When  the  alcohol  has  evap-  Boric  acid  12  parts. 

orated,  the  scented  portion  is  mixed  with  the  Salicylic  acid  1  part. 

balance  of  the  powder  in  the  usual  way.  Perfume  q.  s. 

After  manufacture,  the  powder  should  be 
stored  for  some  time  in  tightly  closed  glass  or  ^t  is  not  difficult  to  mterest  mothers  m  such 

metal  containers,  so  that  the  perfume  may  im-  »  nursery  powder  if  the  arguments  of  safety 
prove  in  quality  and  the  odor  be  more  equally  ^**  P""'^  »«  "^^d.  Explam  its  points  of 
distributed  throughout  the  powder.  Large  superiority  to  doctors  and  nurses.  See  that 
glass  anatomical  specimen  jars  make  suitable  they  are  acquainted  with  its  composition  and 
containers  for  this  purpose.  The  glass  jars  try  to  get  them  to  recommend  its  use.  Sell  in 
in  which  the  popular  fruit  tablets  are  packaged  bulk  to  nurseries  and  hospitals. 
may  be  used  while  experimenting  on  small  lots.         It  may  be  desirable,  also,  to  make  a  cheap 

Before  putting  a  talcum  on  sale,  consider-     powder  to  sell  to  barbers.     Add  considerable 
able  attention  must  be  given  to  the  selection  of     corn-starch,  chalk,  or  magnesium  carbonate, 
a  suitable  container.     A  great  deal  of  money     Use  a  cheap  perfume  and  borate  the  powder  if 
may  properly  be  spent  in  this  way,  but  attrac-     the  customer  so  desires, 
tive  packages  are  also  to  be  had  at  moderate 

cost.    Cylindrical  cardboard  boxes  with  sprink-  

ler  tops  may  be  used  when  trying  out  the 
preparation.  Metal  topped  glass  jars  can  be 
secured  in  various  shapes,  and  when  used  with 
a  good  label  make  very  convenient  and  present- 
able packages:  some  of  the  larger  manufactur- 
ers still  retain  this  style  of  package.  Un- 
labeled tin  cans  may  be  obtained  which  are  to 
be  used  with  a  label  which  completely  encircles 
the  can.  The  lacquered  tins  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred, as  it  is  found  that  the  label  adheres  to 
them  better.  An  advantage  of  using  either 
this  style  of  can  or  the  glass  container  is  that 
by  employing  a  different  label  several  talcums 
may  be  packaged  with  but  little  extra  expense. 

If  business  warrants  the  expenditure,  speci- 
ally designed  and  decorated  tins  may  be  se- 
cured in  many  pleasing  patterns.  The  newer 
pyramid  shapes  are  especially  desirable.  The 
cost  of  these  cans  will  vary  according  to  the 
number  of  colors  used  in  the  design,  for  each 
color  means  an  additional  step  in  the  process  of 
manufacture. 

It  may  be  advantageous  to  put  on  sale  a  good 
nursery  powder.     In  this  kind  of  a  prepara- 
tion talcum  should  predominate,  though  full-        ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  „  j^^^,  „  /V«r  A.h^,  Wiu»nHn 
ers  earth  IS  also  used  to  a  considerable  extent.     ,^..  -tUs  $l»ws  wi«i  I  lUnt  >f  tk^  bulletin.  Mstum 
Increased  antiseptic  strength  produced  by  the     tnmp^i  tk*  pitimr*,  •md  $kt  compUim  Act  l  am  tUm^r* 
addition  of  phenol  or  salicylic  acid  is  a  good     •  hurUd in  timt  drut  mtia*int.' " 


Next  monlk  Mr.  MiUdoon  will  lake  up  Ifu  preparation  of  Face  f^mden. 


When  the  Injured  Are  Brought  In 


When  an  injured  person  is  brought  into  a 
drug  store  medical  assistance  should  be  sum- 
moned— not  rendered.  Such,  at  least,  was  the 
advice  given  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Gorenflo,  police 
surgeon  of  the  City  of  Detroit,  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  local  branch  of  the  A.  Ph.  A. 

According  to  Dr.  Gorenflo,  "first  aid"  some- 
times does  more  harm  than  good.  The  indis- 
criminate administration  of  medicines,  or  the 
ill-advised  performance  of  amateur  surgery, 
is  likely  to  result  seriously  for  both  the 
patient  and  the  druggist. 

There  are,  of  course,  certain  humane  acts 
which  should  be  performed  in  almost  every 
instance,  but  everything  beyond  them  should 
be  left  until  competent  medical  assistance  can 
be  obtained.  Capable  physicians  can  usually 
be  summoned  within  a  few  minutes'  time. 

One  of  the  most  common  cases  which  is 
brought  to  the  drug  store  is  that  of  the  person 
unconscious  from  injury  or  otherwise.  When 
this  happens  there  are  certain  fundamental 
principles  to  be  kept  in  mind. 

Persons  of  the  pale,  or  anemic,  type  should 
be  laid  flat  on  their  backs  with  the  feet  slightly 
elevated.  In  this  manner  the  blood  is  made  to 
flow  to  the  head,  with,  very  often,  consequent 
recovery  of  consciousness.  Ammonia  may  be 
held  to  the  nostrils  cautiously,  but  even  that  is 
not  necessary,  as  ordinarily  the  patient  is  in 
no  immediate  danger  of  death  and  can  be 
quickly  revived  when  the  near-by  doctor 
arrives. 

Red-faced,  plethoric  individuals  require  a 
slightly  different  method  of  handling.  They 
should  be  laid  on  their  backs,  but  with  the  head 
slightly  elevated  in  order  to  cause  a  recession 
of  blood  from  the  brain.  Tight  clothing 
should  be  loosened  and  the  arrival  of  the 
physician  awaited. 

"Plain  drunks,"  or  persons  who  show  a 
tendency  to  vomit,  should  be  placed  on  their 
backs  but  with  their  heads  turned  to  one  side. 
In  this  way  danger  of  strangling  to  death  is 
obviated. 

In  cases  where  bones  are  broken  or  badly 
dislocated  it  is  inadvisable  for  the  druggist  to 
attempt  to  put  them  back  in  place.  He  should, 
however,  place  the  injured  member  in  a  posi- 
tion as  near  as  possible  to  its  normal  shape, 
using  simple  splits  to  hold  it  there.     Splints 


or  bandages  for  preventing  the  injured  bone 
from  becoming  further  out  of  place  are  par- 
ticularly essential  if  the  patient  has  to  be 
moved. 

Scalp  wounds,  which  are  frequently  met 
with,  should  not  be  "repaired"  by  the  druggist, 
as  the  danger  of  causing  infection  is  great. 
The  cut  should  be  located,  if  possible,  and  a 
gauze  pack,  held  in  position  by  a  bandage, 
placed  over  it. 

In  practically  all  cases  of  cuts  or  broken  sur- 
faces, the  druggist  should  refrain  from  using 
antiseptics  indiscriminately.  To  do  so,  and 
then  to  apply  court  plaster,  adhesive  tape,  or 
collodion  combinations,  is  liable  to  give  birth 
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to  an  infection  that  will  result  disastrously.  It 
is  much  better  to  simply  apply  a  gauze  pack — 
and  wait  for  the  doctor.  A  little  bleeding  is 
not  dangerous  to  the  life  of  the  patient,  and 
the  outward  flow  of  the  blood  tends  to  remove 
any  dirt  that  may  have  become  lodged  in  the 
wound. 

Drug-store  first  aid,  as  recommended  by  Dr. 
Gorenflo,  really  consists  of  nothing  more  than 
rendering  the  patient  as  comfortable  as  pos- 
sible. All  medical  treatment  should,  in  his 
opinion,  be  left  to  those  specially  trained  to 
administer  it  If  this  is  done,  the  patient  has 
a  better  chance  to  make  a  quicker  recovery 
and  the  druggist,  as  a  result  of  not  having  done 
the  wrong  thing,  is  in  little  danger  of  ^^yWC,^ 
a  suit  for  damages  brought  against  him.  ^^^ 


Monthly  Prize  Questions. 

Topics  are  attnoutuxJ  nearly  every  month  and  prixes  offered  for  the  best  papers, 
others  printed  being  paid  for  at  regular  space  rates.  Questions  for  the  next  discussion 
will  be  found  in  a  foot-note  on  another  page,  and  a  generous  response  is  solicited. 

Should  Cigarettes  Be  Given  Window  Space  P 


Prize  Paper:   A  Short-sifted  Policy. 

fiy  CUFFORD  H.  RUDES. 

Most  cigarette  smokers  don't  need  a  window 
display  to  coax  them  into  a  drug  store.  The 
sight,  simply,  of  a  drug-store  front  indicates 
to  them  a  place  where  cigarettes  may  be  pur- 
chased, and  they  make  a  mistake  not  more 
than  once  in  a  hundred  times,  inasmuch  as 
cigarettes  are  sold  in  drug  stores  all  over  the 
country  in  about  that  ratio. 

There  are  other  reasons  also  why  it  is  poor 
business  policy  to  accord  window  space  to 
cigarettes.  In  every  community  there  are  peo- 
ple who  have  about  as  much  regard  for  cigar- 
ettes as  they  would  have  for  a  polecat  at  a  lawn 
party.  Whether  these  people  are  right  or 
wrong,  it  is  poor  business  for  a  druggist  to  run 
the  chance  of  offending  them  and  thereby  los- 
ing their  trade.  The  druggist  offends  no  one 
if  he  refrains  from  displaying  cigarettes,  not 
even  the  cigarette  smokers  themselves. 

Again,  if  we  will  only  be  broad-minded 
enough  to  see  it,  the  legitimate  place  for  the 
exploitation  of  cigarettes  is  in  the  tobacco 
store.  If  we,  as  druggists,  have  a  logical 
excuse  for  displaying  cigarettes  as  a  leader  for 
drugs,  it  would  seem  that  the  tobacconist  has 
the  same  right  to  put  in  a  display  of  fountain 
syringes  as  a  leader  for  his  legitimate  wares. 

"Ridiculous,"  you  say?  Surely;  of  course 
it  is. 

The  moral  side  of  the  question  might  well 
be  considered  also.  If  a  drug  store  is  one 
thing  more  than  another  it  is  an  establishment 
the  excuse  of  existence  for  which  is  that  it 
tends  to  better  the  health  of  humanity.  No 
one  is  foolhardy  enough  to  claim  that  cigar- 
ettes are  beneficial,  and,  therefore,  I  do  not 
believe  that  a  druggist  should  even  indirectly 
recommend  them  by  exploiting  them  in  his 
show  windows. 

The  effect  of  cigarette  displays  on  the  pre- 
scription business  might  likewise  well  be  con- 
sidered. It  requires  no  great  stretch  of 
imagination  to  determine  which  of  two  stores 


a  stranger  would  pick  to  fill  his  prescriptions — 
the  one  with  a  windowful  of  cigarettes,  or  the 
other  which  displayed  a  window  filled  with 
legitimate  drug  merchandise. 

In  my  opinion,  the  druggist  should  assume 
the  same  attitude  toward  cigarettes  that  he 
does,  if  he  is  conscientious,  towards  certain 
proprietary  nostrums.  He  should  neither 
recommend  nor  condemn  them.  His  stand 
should  be  that  he  carries  them  because  they  are 
demanded  by  the  public  and  because  his  mis- 
sion is  to  serve  the  people. 

Not  a  Dru£-store  Line. 
By  a.  J,  Oldensorf. 

Young  men,  particularly  college  students, 
are  the  greatest  users  of  cigarettes;  and  to 
determine  whether  or  not  they  were  influenced 
by  displays  I  decided  to  put  the  question  up  to 
a  group  of  ten  collegians  of  my  acquaintance. 
Six  of  the  ten  were  cigarette  smokers. 

I  asked  them  if  they  liked  to  see  cigarettes 
on  display  and  if  the  displays  caused  them  to 
buy.  Seven  of  the  number  were  prejudiced 
unfavorably  by  displays  and  the  other  three 
were  doubtful.  Not  one  admitted  that  he 
would  be  persuaded  to  purchase  by  a  display, 
no  matter  how  attractive  it  might  be. 

I  also  asked  a  number  of  leading  druggists 
in  the  cities  of  St,  Paul  and  Minneapolis, 
which  places  I  visited  recently,  if  they  regarded 
the  display  of  cigarettes  favorably. 

Two-thirds  of  the  druggists  were  opposed. 

The  main  objection  was  that  cigarettes  are 
not  considered  a  real  drug-store  line.  The 
druggist  is  looked  upon  as  more  or  less  of  a 
professional  man,  and  the  display  of  such  items 
as  cigarettes  quickly  belittles  him  in  the  minds 
of  the  better  class  of  people. 

These  men,  in  the  main,  considered  it  all 
right  to  hand  out  cigarettes  when  they  were 
called  for,  but  felt  that  a  display  of  them  crip- 
pled business  to  an  appreciable  extent. 


Window  displays  are — or  shoulc 
with  two  objects  in  mind: 
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1.  To'  impress  the  public  with  the  worth- 
while quality  of  the  goods  carried. 

2.  To  draw  business  on  lines  that  show 
satisfactory  profit  margins. 

Cigarette  displays  surely  do  not  convey  any 
great  impression  of  reliability  or  quality. 
Even  the  cigarette  users,  in  most  instances,  are 
not  influenced  by  the  exhibits.  With  non- 
users  a  feeling  dangerously  close  to  antagon- 
ism.is  generated. 

As  for  the  margin  of  profit  on  cigarettes, 
there  is  hardly  any  other  line  carried  which 
does  not  show  a  decidedly  better  percentage. 
And  there  is  hardly  any  other  line  in  which  the 
individual  sales  are  not  larger.  Cigarettes 
are,  in  the  main,  five-,  ten-,  or  fifteen-cent 
propositions. 

I  was  employed  at  one  time  in  a  town  of 
about  six  thousand  population  in  which  there 
were  two  stores  situated  within  half  a  block  of 
each  other.  Until  the  advent  of  the  man  for 
whom  I  worked  business  had  been  divided 
about  equally  between  the  two. 

When,  however,  the  new  owner  took  charge, 
he  began  to  do  things.  First  of  all  he  dis- 
carded the  historic  brass  cuspidor  and  with 
it  the  dice  box.  Cigarette  dis^ys,  which  had 
now  and  then  been  a  conspicuous  feature  in 
the  windows,  were  taken  out  and  the  cigar- 
ettes relegated  to  an  inconspicuous  place  on 
the  shelves. 

New  lines  were  added  and  featured  by 
means  of  attractive-looking  displays.  An 
occasional  drug  exhibit  was  also  included. 

Meanwhile  the  other  store  kept  up  the 
cigarette  displays  and  the  dice-box  game. 
Naturally  it  got  much  of  the  trade  it  was 
catering  to,  and  along  with  it  a  group  of 
loungers  and  cigarette  smokers  who  congre- 
gated around  the  tobacco  case  to  indulge  in 
boisterous  and,  sometimes,  not  overly-proper 
conversation. 

In  a  short  time  our  business  began  to  pick 
up.  Trade  came  from  people  who  preferred 
dignified  and  congenial  surroundings,  and  it 
wasn't  many  months  until  our  store  was  doing 
a  business  almost  doubling  in  volume  the  trade 
it  had  enjoyed  when  the  new  owner  took  it 
over. 


As  there  was  only  a  certain  amount  of  busi- 
ness to  be  had  in  the  town,  it  may  not  be  liard 
to  hazard  the  guess  that  our  gain  was  some 
one  else's  loss. 

Experience  Says  Yes. 

By  Habvey  R  Todd, 

We  have  found  it  very  good  business  to 
make  frequent  displays  of  cigarettes,  not  only 
in  our  most  prominent  show  window  but  also 
in  our  cigar  case  as  well. 

The  object  of  the  displays  is  to  educate  per- 
sons who  have  already  acquired  the  smoking 
habit  to  buy  higher-priced  cigarettes  and  those 
on  which  we  realize  a  larger  percentage  of 
profit.  It  is  a  waste  of  time  and  money  to 
make  displays  of  the  low-priced,  short-profit 
brands  that  are  advertised  widely  by  the  manu- 
facturers; such  brands  sell  even  if  the  goods 
are  hidden  under  the  counter. 

The  average  cigarette  smoker  differs  radi- 
cally from  the  man  whose  predilection  is  for 
cigars.  It  is  the  habit  of  the  latter  to  have  a 
favorite  cigar  and  to  stick  to  it,  while  the 
former  is  always  on  the  lookout  for  a  cigarette 
that  will  give  him  a  keener  gratification  than 
does  the  brand  he  is  then  smoking. 

Window  displays  catch  these  "shifters." 
An  effectively  arranged  display,  accompanied 
by  placards  calling  attention  to  the  blend  and 
flavor  of  the  cigarettes  on  exhibition,  is  prac- 
tically sure  to  constitute  a  combination  that  the 
confirmed  smoker  finds  hard  to  resist.  He  will 
almost  always  give  the  brand  a  trial. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  the  exclusive 
agency  for  a  ten-cent  cigarette  that  has  proved 
a  great  revenue  producer — we  can  feature  it 
with  the  assurance  that  no  competitor  is  going 
to  cash  in  on  our  promotion  work.  The  line 
pays  a  liberal  margin  of  profit,  and  we  go  after 
the  business  in  much  the  same  .manner  as  we 
follow  for  getting  trade  on  other  lines  which 
we  control. 

As  dealers  in  tobacco  we  are  required  by  law 
to  pay  a  special  license,  and  if  we  are  to  realize 
the  maximum  profit  from  this  department  we 
must  push  everything  in  the  tobacco  line. 

Cigarettes  lend  themselves  admirably  to  dis- 
play purposes ;  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  at  least 
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once  a  month  we  make  a  large  window  show 
of  the  brands  we  wish  to  sell.  When  the  dis- 
play is  removed  we  reduce  it  in  size  and  set  up 
the  small  exhibit  on  top  of  the  cigar  case.  In 
this  manner  our  long-profit  brands  are  kept 
before  the  public  almost  constantly.   . 

Of  course  we  do  not  sell  cigarettes  to 
minors,  for  to  do  so  would  be  to  encourage 
them  in  a  practice  which  could  not  help  but  be 
harmful.  If  an  under-age  youth  approaches 
our  cigarette  counter  we  gently  but  firmly  tel! 
him,  in  effect,  that  cigarettes  are  "for  men 
only." 

There  are  profits  enough  to  be  made  legiti- 
mately if  the  proper  amounts  of  display  and 
salesmanship  are  put  behind  the  goods. 

Neither  Displayed  Nor  Handled. 

By  Tom  Hall. 

I  once  worked  for  a  woman  who  operated  a 
confectionery  store  in  a  town  in  southern 
Indiana.  She  did  not  handle  cigarettes,  and 
several  times  when  the  question  arose  between 
her  and  some  salesman  as  to  why  she  would 
not  put  in  a  stock  I  have  heard  her  say  that  her 
opposition  was  based  on  moral  grounds. 

She  said  she  would  not  sell  to  another 
woman's  son  goods  that  she  would  not  want 
her  own  son  to  use. 

Despite  her  rigid  stand  in  the  matter  our 
trade  on  cigars  and  tobacco  was  good.  In 
fact,  it  was  better  than  that  enjoyed  by  some 
of  the  other  stores  in  town. 

The  same  thing  holds  true  in  the  store  where 
I  am  at  present  employed.  We  do  not  handle 
cigarettes  at  all,  and  yet  our  business  on 
tobacco  is  one  of  the  best. 

In  small  towns  especially  the  druggist  can- 
not be  too  careful  as  to  the  class  of  goods  he 
displays.  The  druggist's  influence  in  the  com- 
munity is  not  a  minor  one ;  many  questions  of 
importance  are  referred  to  him. 

It  is  common  practice  in  our  public  schools 
to  teach  children  that  cigarettes  are  harmful, 
and  every  effort  is  made  to  prevent  boys  from 
starting  the  use  of  "coffin-nails." 

Suppose  these  same  children,  coming  home 
from  school,  see  a  large  display  of  cigarettes 
in  the  window  of  the  drug  store — do  they  not 
begin  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  their  teaching 


and  may  they  not  be  led  to  try  out  cigarettes 
for  themselves? 

We,  as  drug^sts,  surely  do  not  want  to 
contribute,  even  indirectly,  to  such  delinquency. 

Diaplayi  Would  Hurt  Buatnett. 

By  W.  C  Jobhsoh. 

There  are  two  churches  located  within  three 
blocks  of  our  store,  and  the  majority  of  the 
people  in  the  nei^borhood  are  conscientious 
churchgoers.  These  circumstances  may  have 
had  some  influence  on  the  fact  that  we  have 
never  considered  it  an  advantage  to  display 
cigarettes.  Rather  we  have  made  cigarette 
displays  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 

We  do,  however,  run  frequent  windows  of 
cigars,  and  in  that  way  suggest  by  indirection 
that  we  handle  cigarettes. 

It  is  my  belief  that  a  display  of  cigarettes 
considerably  lessens  the  attractiveness  of  a 
store.  The  usual  cartons  and  signs  furnished 
by  the  manufacturers  harmonize  not  at  all  with 
die  public's  idea  of  a  drug  store.  In  some 
sections,  indeed,  such  displays  invariably  sug- 
gest to  the  passer-by  that  a  bar-room  is  located 
on  the  inside. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a  woman 
going  by  a  place  of  business  for  the  first  time 
and  seeing  in  the  window  a  display  of  cigar- 
ettes, would  not  be  overly  anxious  to  view  the 
inside  of  the  store. 

It  has  always  been  a  rule  with  us  never  to 
display  cigarettes  or  chewing  tobacco  in  the 
window.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  such 
displays  would  detract  rather  than  add  to  our 
trade-pulling  power. 

Space  Too  Valuable. 

Bv  Wm.  Burton  Spibe. 

Window  space  is  much  too  valuable  to  be 
wasted  on  articles  which  are  so  universally 
handled  and  which  pay  druggists  so  narrow  a 
profit  as  do  cigarettes.  Not  much  that  is  new 
or  original  can  be  said  in  the  window  adver- 
tising about  quality  or  quantity,  and  there  cer- 
tainly is  little  need  to  call  attention  to  price, 
especially  in  localities  where  cut-rate  stores  sell 
cigarettes  at  cost.  The  suggestion  leading  to 
the  purchase  of  cigarettes  comes  from  within 
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the  buyer,  and  needs  no  hfat  on  the  part  of  the 
salesman,  exc^t  in  regard  to  brand ;  and  even 
that,  in  many  cases,  is  undesired  and  unneces- 
sary. 

The  profit  on  cigarettes  averages  twenty  per 
cent  or  less,  while  there  are  numerous  other 
articles  belonging  to  the  drug-store  stock  which 
yield  profits  running  from  thirty-three  and 
one-third  to  two  hundred  per  cent.  So  long 
as  soaps,  perfumes,  own-label  toilet  articles, 
candies,  photographic  goods,  rubber  sundries, 
and  sick-room  supplies  are  to  be  found  in  the 
drug  store  there  is  no  need  to  make  displays 
of  less  profitable  merchandise. 

If  the  store  be  judiciously  stocked  so  as  to 
include  articles  not  carried  by  the  average 
pharmacy,  if  care  be  taken  to  so  handle  cus- 
tomers that  they  desire  to  call  again,  if  an  air 
of  distinctiveness  characterizes  the  store — these 
things,  together  with  well-arranged  window 
displays  along  carefully  selected  lines,  will  do 
much  to  create  and  hold  patronage. 

And  the  cigarette  business,  if  it  is  wanted, 
will  increase  in  proportion  with  the  growth  of 
the  other  lines,  provided  a  fair  and  representa- 
tive stock  is  carried. 

A  Means  to  die  End. 

By  E.  L.  Bedient. 

Any  honest  method  that  tends  to  draw  more 
people  into  a  store  is  good  business.  The 
means  employed  may  be  the  use  of  expensive 
newspaper  advertising,  or  the  holding  out  of 


special  services,  or  the  emphatic  oflfering  of 
widely-advertised  lines  of  merchandise. 

Cigarette  displays  come  under  the  latter 
head.  The  manufacturers  are  splendid  adver- 
tisers, and  the  owner  of  the  store  who  links  up 
with  the  national  campaigns  is  bound  to  see 
many  new  faces  at  his  tobacco  counter,    • 

The  margin  on  cigarettes,  of  itself,  is  not  of 
course  sufficient  to  warrant  them  being  shown 
continually  in  the  best  display  space  that  the 
store  affords ;  but  when  they  are  shown  attrac- 
tively and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  promote  the 
sale  of  other  and  more  profitable  goods  the 
handling  of  them  is  well  worth  while. 

It  is  the  younger  men  of  the  community 
who  are  the  greatest  smokers  of  cigarettes,  and 
it  is  with  the  idea  of  catching  the  young  men's 
trade  that  we  arrange  our  displays. 

The  show-cases  and  shelves  nearest  our 
tobacco  department  are  filled  with  goods  that 
appeal  to  young  men,  and  although  the  displays 
may  not  land  a  customer  on  his  first  or  his 
second  visit  to  the  store,  he  will  generally 
respond  in  the  end. 

If  the  sale  of  a  twenty-dollar  camera  comes 
as  a  result  of  having  kept  that  camera  where 
the  cigarette  purchaser  could  not  help  but  see 
it,  we  have  been  more  than  repaid  for  the 
trouble  involved  in  handing  out  10-cent  cigar- 
ettes at  a  per-sale  profit  of  ten  mills. 

We  have  found  it  good  policy  to  let  the 
tobacco  trust  do  the  advertising.  Once  a  cus- 
tomer enters  the  store  it  is  up  to  us  to  sell  the 
goods  that  will  pay  the  rent. 


An  Elegy  Written  in  a  College  School-yard. 

BY  J.  OTTO  WETZEL.  GARY.  IND.  . 

When  I  see  a.  youth  with  his  pants  turned  up  and  his  beautiful  socks  in  view, 
And  over  one  eye  perched  a  httle  round  hat  with  a  ribbon  of  mauve  or  blue, 
And  the  fourteen  rings  and  the  seven  pins  that  he  got  from  his  dear  prep  school. 
Why.  it  strikes  a  chord  and  I  say  "Oh,  Lord,  was  I  ever  that  bis  a  fool?* 

When  I  see  a  youth  with  his  gloves  turned  down  and  a  cigarette  stuck  in  his  face, 
And  a  loud  check  coat  and  a  horse-cloth  vest  and  an  inch  and  a  half  shoe-lace. 
And  a  bunch  of  hair  that  hides  his  ears,  and  a  line  of  senseless  drool, 
Then  I  grab  my  sword,  and  I  say  "Oh,  I^ord,  let  there  be  just  one  less  fooll" 
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Board  Questions  Answered 


1.  In  the  U.  S.  P.  IX  what  word  replaces  the 
term  "cubic  centimeter,"  and  for  what  reason 
was  the  change  made? 

The  term  "cubic  centimeter"  has  been  re- 
placed by  the  word  "mil"  for  the  reason  that 
the  latter  is  less  cumbersome  to  use  and  because 
it  is  more  accurate.  The  United  States  Bureau 
of  Standards  declared  that  the  term  cubic  cen- 
timeter was  a  misnomer,  there  being  a  slight 
difference  between  the  thousandth  part  of  a 
liter  and  the  cubic  centimeter,  as  one  liter  was 
determined  to  be  equivalent  to  1.000027  cubic 
centimeters.  The  Committee  of  Revision  de- 
cided that  the  time  had  come  to  adopt  the  word 
mil,  the  first  three  letters  of  the  whole  word 
milliliter.  In  addition,  the  change  promotes 
international  uniformity  in  the  two  pharmaco- 
pceias  published  in  the  English  language. 

2.  What  weights  and  measures  only  are 
recognized  in  the  new  pharmacopoeia,  and  from 
what  standard  are  they  derived  ? 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures 
is  the  only  one  recognized  in  the  formulas  of 
the  U.  S.  P.  IX.  All  standard  weights  and 
measures  in  this  country  are  derived  from  or 
based  upon  the  United  States  National  Proto- 
type Standards  of  the  meter  and  the  kilo- 
gramme, made  of  platinum-iridium,  in  the  cus- 


A  Texas  Examination 
Pharmacy 

(rf)  Blue  ointment, to  diluted  mercurial  oint- 
ment. 

5.  What  is  meant  by  the  term  synonym? 
Under  the  head  of  synonyms  the  Pharma- 

copceia  places  those  drug  names  too  popular 
to  be  ignored,  and  which,  for  various  reasons, 
could  not  wisely  be  accorded  official  prefer- 
ence. A  synonym  is  a  name  applied  to  a  sub- 
stance other  than  its  ofl!icial  chemical  or  botan- 
ical one,  and  which  is  accepted  popularly  and  in 
commercial  circles  as  meaning  the  same  as  the 
official  chemical  or  botanical  title.  Substances 
labeled  with  an  official  synonym  should  comply 
with  the  standards,  tests  and  requirements  de- 
manded for  the  official  article. 

6.  Name  the  synonym  for:  (o)  serpentaria, 
(&)  liquor  plumbi  subacetatis,  (c)  spiritus 
jetheris  compositus,  (d)  cannabis  indica,  (e) 
unguentum  hydrargyri, 

(a)  Texas  snakeroot,  Virginia  snakeroot. 

(b)  Goulard's  extract. 

(c)  Sweet  spirit  of  nitre, 
(cf)' Cannabis,  guaza,  ganjah. 
(e)  There  is  no  official  synonym  for  un- 
guentum hydrargyri  (mercurial  ointment). 

7.  Why  is  it  important  that  you  know  the 
various  synonyms  of  drugs? 

A  knowledge  of  synonyms  is  important  for 


tody  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  at     the  reason  that  many  customers,  instead  of  call- 


Washington. 

3.  Name  the  unit  of  capacity  recognized  in 
the  U.  S.  P.  IX. 

The  liter  is  the  unit  of  capacity  and  is  equiv- 
alent to  the  volume  occupied  by  the  mass  of  1 
kilogramme  of  pure  water  at  its  maximum  den- 
sity (at  a  temperature  of  4°  C,  practically) 
and  under  the  standard  atmospheric  pressure 
(760  mm.).  It  is  equivalent  in  volume  to 
1.000027  cubic  centimeters. 

4.  In  the  new  Pharmacopoeia  what  changes 
are  made  in  the  official  titles  of  the  following: 
(o)  absolute  alcohol,  (&)  Indian  cannabis,  (c) 
fluidextract  of  canabis  indica,  (d)  blue  oint- 
ment? 

(a)  Absolute  alcohol  (U.  S.  P.  VIII) 
changed  to  dehydrated  alcohol  (U.  S.  P.  IX). 

(6)  Indian  cannabis  changed  to  cannabis. 

(c)  Fluidextract  of  cannabis  indica  to  fluid- 
extract  of  caruiabis. 


ing  for  a  drug  by  the  official  name,  use  the 
S]Tionym.  It  is  also  important  to  insure  con- 
formity to  the  requirements  of  the  Federal  and 
State  pure  food  and  drug  laws  when  drugs  are 
imported  or  sold  under  names  other  than  the 
official  English  ones. 

8.  How  did  synonyms  come  into  use  ? 

Synonyms  are  not  in  strict  accord  with 
systematic  nomenclature  and  are  often  unsci- 
entific, but  they  serve  a  useful  purpose  and  are 
largely  employed  by  the  public.  They  have 
come  into  use  by  many  ways  and  have  been 
more  or  less  popularly  adopted  because  the  of- 
ficial names  were  too  long  for  common  usage, 
too  hard  to  pronounce  or  remember,  or  because 
the  official  terms  were  not  sufficiently  descrip- 
tive. Old  names  for  substances,  given  to  them 
before  their  chemical  composition  or  botanical 
or  other  structure  was  known,  have  been  hand- 
ed down  and  commonly  used  as  synonyms. 
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9.  Explain  the  meaning  of  percolation. 
The  term  percolation  may  be  defined  as  a 

process  whereby  the  soluble  constituents  of 
vegetable  drugs  are  extracted  by  allowing  the 
menstruum  to  permeate  a  column  of  the  more 
or  less  finely-powdered  material,  the  saturated 
solution  being  removed  as  fast  as  formed,  thus 
continually  presenting  fresh  solvent  to  the 
drug. 

10.  Explain-  the  meaning  of  evaporation. 
Evaporation  is  the  separation  of  a  volatile 

liquid  from  a  solid,  with  a  view  to  retaining  the 
solid  substance,  or  of  one  liquid  from  another 
to  obtain  the  less  volatile.  Evaporation  is  also 
resorted  to  for  the  concentration  of  vegetable 
and  saline  solutions.  -Evaporation  is  usually 
accomplished  by  heating  or  drying,  but  in  some 
instances  it  may  proceed  spontaneously,  that  is, 
at  ordinary  room  temperature. 

11.  Explain  the  meaning  of  desiccation. 
Desiccation  is  a  process  of  drying  completely 

and  is  really  a  method  of  evaporation.  It  is 
employed  for  driving  off  the  moisture  from 
vegetable  drugs,  crystalline  salts,  precipitates, 
pills,  tablets,  lozenges,  etc. 

13.  Explain  the  meaning  of  crystallization. 

Crystallization  is  the  process  which  bodies 
undergo  in  passing  from  the  liquid  or  gaseous 
state  to  the  geometrical  forms  called  crystals. 
The  assumption  of  such  distinctive  geometri- 
cal forms  occurs,  as  a  rule,  during  the  change 
taking  place  in  the  state  of  aggregation  of  sub- 
stances from  the  gaseous  or  liquid  to  the  solid 
condition ;  in  a  few  cases  it  occurs  also  in  solid 
bodies,  as  iron  and  brass  wire. 

13.  What  are  alkaloids  ? 

The  name  alkaloids  is  applied  to  a  large 
class  of  carbon  compounds  containing  nitro- 
gen, which  are  capable  of  neutralizing  acids 
and  forming  salts.  The  basic  properties  of 
these  compounds  vary  in  intensity,  some  ex- 
hibiting but  a  feeble  basic  reaciion,  while 
others  are  capable  of  decomposing  heavy  me- 
tallic salts  with  the  formation  of  metallic  hy- 
droxides. The  term  alkaloid,  meaning  alkali- 
like, was  given  to  these  so-called  organic  bases 
on  account  of  their  similarity  in  chemical  char- 
acter to  alkalies.  Since  the  discovery  of  basic 
principles  in  both  living  and  dead  animal  tis- 
sues the  name  alkaloids  has  generally  been  re- 
stricted to  those  nitrogenous  bases  derived 
from  plants.     . 


14.  From  what  are  alkaloids  generally  ob- 
tained, and  how? 

In  nature  alkaloids  rarely  occur  in  a  free 
state,  being  usually  associated  with  an  acid, 
which,  in  some  instances,  is  a  peculiar  acid 
characteristic  of  the  plant  in  whidi  it  is  foimd, 
as  quinic  acid  of  the  cinchona  barks,  meconic 
acid  in  opium,  etc. ;  many  alkaloids  occur  in  the 
plant  as  tannates.  Occasionally  the  alkaloid 
exists  partly  in  combination  and  partly  in  the 
free  state,  as  in  the  case  of  hydrastine.  For 
their  extraction  various  methods  are  employed ; 
either  the  finely  comminuted  drug  is  exhausted 
with  acidulated  water,  whereby  the  alkaloid  is 
brought  into  solution  as  a  new  salt,  which  can 
then  be  decomposed  and  precipitated  by  means 
of  an  alkali  and  further  puriBed  by  resolution 
in  some  appropriate  solvent,  filtration  throu^ 
animal  charcoal,  and  crystallization;  or  the 
drug  may  be  exhausted  with  a  neutral  solvent, 
such  as  alcohol  or  diluted  alcohol,  the  resulting 
tincture  being  acidulated,  evaporated  to  re- 
move fats,  resins,  etc.,  filtered,  treated  with 
water,  and  precipitated  and  purified  as  stated 
above.  Advantage  is  taken  of  the  difference 
in  solubility  between  free  alkaloids  and  their 
salts  to  separate  and  purify  the  product  by  the 
use  of  immiscible  solvents,  such  as  water  and 
petroleum  benzin,  water  and  chloroform,  water 
and  ether,  etc.,  whereby  the  alkaloid  can  be 
alternately  transferred,  in  a  combined  or  free 
state,  from  one  fluid  to  another;  this  necessi- 
tates, of  course,  provision  for  bringing  the  li- 
quids into  intimate  contact  by  agitators.  This 
method,  which  is'  extensively  employed  in  the 
assay  of  alkaloidal  drugs,  is  termed  by  analysts 
the  "shaking  out  process,"  because,  on  a  small 
scale,  the  transfer  is  made  in  glass  separators 
by  rotation  or  shaking.  In  large  operations, 
such  as  the  manufacture  of  the  cinchona  alka- 
loids and  others,  kerosene  or  gasoline,  closely 
allied  to  benzin,  is  now  extensively  employed 
on  account  of  its  solvent  capacity,  its  cheap- 
ness, and  ready  separation  from  watery  fluids. 
In  the  case  of  alkaloids  which  are  volatile,  the 
drug  is  placed  in  a  still  with  some  water,  and, 
by  the  addition  of  a  fixed  alkali,  the  alkaloid  is 
liberated,  and,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  passed  over 
into  a  receiver  containing  acidulated  water, 
when,  having  been  obtained  as  an  add  salt,  it 
can  be  further  purified  and  isolated  by  one  of 
the  methods  before  mentioned,  i 
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Getting  More  Business 


Usin^  Matfszine  Advertising. 

A  writer  in  the  Advertising  World  mentions 
a  dealer  who  used  magazine  ads  efltecttvely. 
This  dealer  sells  automobile  accessories  and 
equipment,  and  he  is  shrewd  enough  to  "hook 
up"  with  manufacturers  who  believe  in  national 
advertising. 

In  one  window  display  were  thirty  or  more 
nationally  advertised  articles — spark  plugs, 
wrenches,  vacuum  gasoline  pump,  auto  polish, 
etc.  From  each  of  these  articles  (or  where 
the  articles  were  small,  from  each  pile  or 
group)  a  narrow  ribbon  led  to  a  magazine 
advertisement  of  the  article,  pasted  to  the  win- 
dow pane. 

In  this  way  the  eye  of  the  person  in  the 
street  was  attracted  to  the  facsimile  of  the  ad 
he  had  but  recently  seen  in  one  or  perhaps 
several  magazines,  and  lo !  right  there  was  the 
article  itself.  Having  seen  the  advertisement 
repeatedly,  the  strong  claims  made  by  the 
manufacturer  had  already  created  a  feeling  of 
good-will  and  prestige  in  the  mind  of  the 
passer-by,  which  feeling  was  enlarged  to  take 
in  the  store  that  had  shown  it  was  proud  to  tell 
folks  that  it  sold  nationally  advertised  goods. 

When  the  Customer  is  Hurried. 

To  save  long-winded  explanations  as  to 
length  of  time  required  for  compounding  a 
prescription,  Henry  J.  Huder,  of  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  has  his  prescription  claim  check's  printed 
as  shown  in  the  accompanying  cut. 

The  claim  check  is  of  the  type  commonly 


HENRY  J.   HUDER 

DRUGGIST 


WE  KNOW  YOUB  TIME  IS  nffiOOUS 

M  cktmof  am  wrma. 

PLEASE  PRESENT  THIS  CHECK  WHEN 
CALLING  FDR  VOUft  PRESCRIPTION- 


used  in  drug  stores  and  is  divided  in  three 
parts  by  means  of  perforations.  Part  one  con- 
tains the  number  of  the  check  and  the  cus- 
tomary "Waiting,"  "Call  At,"  and   "Price" 


blanks;  part  2  has  the  number  and  spaces  for 
the  price  and  the  customer's  name;  part  S  is 
shown  in  the  illustration. 

"We  Wirfi  You  Did." 

"A  druggist  writes  us  that  he  employs  a 
rather  unique  method  in  soliciting  more  busi- 
ness from  good  customers,"  says  Drug  Topics. 

"Every  month,  when  he  goes  through  his 
books  and  makes  out  his  statements,  and  when 
he  comes  to  an  account  that  is  closed  and 
which  has  been  settled  promptly  enough  to 
convince  him  that  the  customer  is  a  desirable 
one  to  have  on  his  books,  he  writes  the  name 
and  address  of  this  customer  on  a  blank  in 
the  same  way  as  if  he  were  sending  him  a 
regular  monthly  statement.  Instead,  however, 
of  filling  in  the  figures,  he  uses  a  rubber  stamp, 
and  stamps  the  following  across  the  blank: 
•You  don't  owe  us  a  dollar — we  wish  you  did.' 
This  is  mailed  to  the  customer  in  the  regular 
way." 

Not  Good  Mixers. 

It  is  common  knowledge  among  druggists 
who  sell  tobacco  that  when  cigars  and  ciga- 
rettes are  kept  in  the  same  case  the  chances  are 
that  each  will  take  up  the  characteristic  odor 
of  the  other,  to  the  detriment  of  both. 

Realizing  this,  most  druggists  separate  their 
cigar  and  cigarette  stocks ;  but  they  sometimes 
do  not  consider  it  worth  while  to  call  the 
attention  of  customers  to  the  separation. 

Not  so,  however,  with  F,  X.  Rosen,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Rosen  has  a  lai^e  sign 
Over  his  tobacco  department  which  reads: 
"Your  smokes  will  taste  right  if  you  buy  them 
here.  We  keep  our  cigars  and  cigarettes  in 
separate  compartments." 

In  arranging  his  stock,  Mr.  Rosen  puts  his 
cigarettes  in  a  small  top-case  which  takes  up 
only  a  little  room  when  placed  on  the  larger 
case  containing  the  cigar  stock. 

Hove  Some  Price  Cute  are  Made. 

There's  a  certain  well-known  proprietary 
preparation  on  the  market  which  is  sold  in 
padcages  of  7  and  14  ounces  at  the  retail  prices 
of  60  cents  and  one  dollar. 

The  preparation  is  a  favorite  leader  with 
the  price-cutters,  however,  and  not  long  ago 
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one  of  the  cut-price  stores  in  a  large  middle 
west  city  offered  the  two  sizes  at  34  cents  and 
69  cents  respectively. 

The  manager,  who  had  stocked  heavily  for 
the  sale,  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  the 
7-ounce  packages  were  disposed  of  in  a  few 
hours,  while  hardly  a  single  bottle  of  the  larger 
size  had  been  moved. 

And  ntffher  he  nor  his  clerks  were  able  to 
solve  the  problem  until  a  chance  customer 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  14  ounces  of  the 
preparation,  if  bought  at  the  S4-cent  price, 
could  be  obtained  one  cent,  cheaper  than  if 
bought  in  the  lai^fer  package! 

A  Quick  Start  for  a  New  Line. 

To  introduce  a  line  of  household  flavoring 
extracts  a  New  England  druggist  recently  con- 
ducted what  he  called  "a  smdling  contest." 

He  took  ten  bottles  of  uniform  size  and 
appearance  and  carefully  covered  each  one 
with  dark  paper.  The  bottles  were  then  filled, 
in  order,  with  tincture  of  vanilla,  spirit  of 
lemon,  witch-hazel,  rose-water,  oil  of  sweet 
orange,  spirit  of  peppermint,  oil  of  sassafras, 
oil  of  cinnamon,  oil  of  spearmint,  and  spirit 
of  anise. 

Every  housewife  identifying  correctly  all 
ten  odors  was  given  her  choice  of  a  two-ounce 
bottle  of  any  of  the  extracts  in  the  new  line. 
Unsuccessful  contestants  were  awarded  quar- 
ter-ounce samples. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  likelihood  of  the  nose 
becoming  "saturated"  with  the  various  odors, 
contestants  were  allowed  to  sniff  spirit  of 
camphor  or  ammonia  water  between  tests. 

Try  Thia. 

By  simply  planning  a  new  use  for  some  of 
the  soda  water  drawn  from  his  fountain  and 
some  ordinary  camphor  balls,  a  Duluth,  Min- 
nesota, druggist  drew  crowds  to  his  window 
for  days,  says  W.  S.  Zimmerman  in  a  recent 
issue  of  System.  He  drew  off  a  pint  of  the 
carbonated  water  and  placed  it  in  a  tube  which 
measured  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  adding  a 
moth  ball  to  the  tube. 

The  ball  was  heavier  than  the  water.  When 
it  became  soaked  with  water,  bubbles  of  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  clung  to  it  and  brought  it  to 
the  surface  of  the  tube.  The  gas  bubbles  then 
broke,  taking  away  the  buoyancy  from  the  ball 
and  causing  tt  to  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube. 
Again  gas  bubbles  attached  themselves  to  it, 


brought  it  to  the  surface,  broke,  and  the  ball 
sank. 

A  sign,  "What  Makes  It  Move?"  kept  the 
crowd  guessing. 

Showing  Up  Shiny  Noses. 

At  the  rear  of  a  store  run  by  a  successful 
druggist  in  a  middle-west  city  is  a  large 
mirror.  The  mirror  reflects  a  full-lengtii  like- 
ness and,  consequently,  is  consulted  fre- 
quently by  women  customers. 

Pertinent  signs  are  painted  on  the  mirror 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  proprietor  says 
that  one  of  the  best  pullers  he  ever  used  was 
worded  as  follows:  "Nose  shiny?  Oar  La- 
lotis  powder  will  help.    50  cents  a  box." 

Seventeen  boxes  of  the  powder  were  sold  in 
a  week.  And  despite  the  rather  frank  intima- 
tion conveyed  by  the  sign,  not  a  single  cus- 
tomer was  offended. 

Higher  Prices  Lead  to  More  Soles. 

A  Detroit  druggist  who  decided  that  five 
cents  wasn't  enough  to  charge  for  cigars  cost- 
ing $37.50  a  thousand,  but  who  felt  that  six 
cents  was  more  than  his  trade  would  stand, 
determined  to  split  the  difference  and  sell  the 
cigars  at  five  and  one-half  cents — two  for 
eleven  cents,  in  other  words. 

Since  putting  the  price  change  into  effect 
he  reports  that  minimum  sales  almost  invari- 
ably consist  of  two  cigars  and,  consequently, 
additional  receipts. 

Otfier  Uses  for  Toodi-brushes. 

Tooth-brushes  may  be  used  for  other  things 
than  cleaning  teeth.  They  may  be  used  for 
raising  the  nap  on  white  buckskin  shoes,  for 
applying  liquid  dressing  to  black  or  tan  shoes, 
for  cleaning  typewriter  keys  with  gasoline,  and 
for  cleaning  diamond  rings  and  other  jewelry. 

Clerks  should  bear  these  facts  in  mind ;  sales 
are  frequently  lost  through  thoughtlessness. 

Hearing  Perfume. 

A  novel  method  for  demonstrating  perfume 
has  been  suggested  by  a  writer  in  The  New 
Idea. 

A  small  quantity  of  the  perfume  to  be  tested 
is  sprayed  on  a  handkerchief,  the  handker- 
chief is  then  put  to  the  customer's  ear,  and 
the  customer  is  told  to  inhale  deeply  through 
the  nostrils. 

The  odor  can  actually  be  "heard." 


From  Bulletin  Subscribers 


Anodier  Aiutralian  Letter. 
To  the  Editon: 

For  many  years  now  I  have  received  the 
Bulletin  of  Pharmacy  regularly  and  have 
always  read  it  through  from  cover  to  cover 
with  the  greatest  enjoyment,  and  no  small 
measure  of  profit.  I  always  look  forward  -to 
my  copy  and  only  wish  that  it  were  a  bi- 
monthly, or  even  a  weekly  publication,  as  there 
is  no  other  druggist's  magazine  to  compare 
with  it. 

Amongst  the  best  articles  appearing  in  it,  to 
my  mind,  are:  (1)  The  Saunterer;  (2)  the 
articles  on  show-card  writing  (can't  we  have 
some  more  illustrated  pages  of  tiiese?}; 
(3)  Interviews  with  Successful  Druggists; 
and — well,  to  cut  the  catalogue  short,  all  those 
articles  which  deal  with  the  important  problem 
of  getting  more  business. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  great  distance  that 
separates  us,  I  should  send  you  a  few  of  my 
show-cards,  which,  I  think,  you  would  not  find 
so  far  behind  those  you  have  shown. 

With  regard  to  window  displays,  one  of  the 
best  I  ever  staged  was  in  connection  with 
shampoo  powder.  I  had  the  window  dressed 
all  round  the  sides  and  back  with  the  packets 
of  powder  and  show-cards ;  and  in  the  center, 
on  the  floor,  was  a  small-size  washstand,  with 
towel,  jug  of  water,  etc.,  standing  beside  it. 
On  the  wash-stand  stood  the  hand  basin,  filled 
to  overflowing  with  soap-suds  set  with  gelatin, 
giving  the  impression  of  a  shampoo  mixed  all 
ready  for  use.  This  was  very  simple  to  ar- 
range, but  gave  better  results  than  many  more 
elaborate  displays.  N.  C.  McMullin. 

Horsham,  Australia. 

llie  Pr(q>er  Spirit  in  Corona. 

To  the  Editors: 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  your  readers  to  hear 
of  the  cooperation  and  goodfellowship  that 
exist  among  the  druggists  of  Corona.  There 
are  three  drug  stores — four  proprietors  and 
three  clerks;  and  one  evening,  a  little  while 
ago,  we  all  gathered  at  the  home  of  one  of  the 
proprietors  and  spent  two  hours  talking  over 
the  situation  in  general,  but  with  more  particu- 
lar reference  to  costs  and  selling  prices.  A  sell- 
ing list  of  retail  prices  was  suggested. 


Regular  closing  hours  for  Week-days  and 
Sundays  were  agreed  on,  and,  owing  to  the 
general  good  feeling  displayed,  it  was  decided 
tohold  other  get-together  meetings  from  time 
to  time. 

Surely  there  is  much  to  be  gained  by  such 
cooperation;  it  will  be  the  means  of  keeping 
down  the  many  little  petty  grievances  that  ■ 
seem  to  come  up  among  druggists  in  small 
towns. 

Here's  hoping  others  will  take  heed  and 
hold  fellowship  meetings  and  help  keep  up  the 
tone  of  our  profession.  J,  S.  McNair. 

Corona,  California. 

The  Sale  Made. 

To  the  Editors : 

It's  a  good  thing  we  knew,  in  addition  to 
several  million  other  things,  what  Scott's 
Emulsion  looks  like  in  Chinese;  otherwise  we 


might  have  lost  a  sale,  In  view  of  the  growing 
brotherhood  of  man,  it  might  be  well  for  some 
advanced  college  of  pharmacy  to  add  a  course 
in  pot-hooks.  Ralph  S.  Eckley. 

Muskegon,  Mich. 

He  Was  Courteous. 

To  the  Editors ; 

We  are  sending  you  an  order  brought  in  by 
a  little  boy  a  few  days  ago — evidently  written 
by  a  foreigner  who  felt  that  he  was  troubling 


us  unduly  and  wanted  to  be  excused.      We 
thought  you  might  want  to  publish  it  in  the 
Bulletin  of  Pharmacy.        Ratz-  &  Rigcj 
Wood  Ri„r,  III.  D,g„zodb,i^nOOgle 


Compounding  and  Dispensing 


Elixir  I.  Q.  &  S. 

A  formula  for  elixir  of  the  phosphates  of 
iron,  quinine  and  strychnine  is  not  included 
in  the  U.  S.  P.  IX,  mainly  because  the  com- 
mittee of  revision  was  not  able  to  determine 
upon  a  method  of  preparation  that  would  not 
cause  the  product  to  darken  and  sometimes  to 
precipitate. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  De- 
troit Retail  Druggist^  Association,  however, 
George  H,  Grommet  states  that  he  has  experi- 
mented with  the  formula  laid,  down  in  the 
U.  S.  P.  VIII  and  has  hit  upon  a  modification 
of  the  process  that  results,  in  an  apparently 
stable  and  satisfactory  product. 

Mr.  Grommet  describes  his  method  as  fol- 
lows: "After  finishing  the  process  according 
to  instructions,  and  just  before  filtering,  drop 
into  the  mixture  a  small  crystal  of  citric  acid. 
In  1000  mils  I  use  a  piece  about  the  size  of  a 
No.  1  cork.  Allow  the  preparation  to  stand 
about  twelve  hours,  then  shake  and  61ter. 

"I  have  a  sample  which  is  now  two  months 
old.  It  is  in  a  clear  glass  bottle,  and  has  stood 
around  subject  to  changes  in  temperature 
during  the  months  of  February  and  March, 
but  it  has  neither  precipitated  nor  turned  dark. 
The  color  is  slightly  greenish,  but  not  the  same 
as  elixir  of  iron,  quinine  and  strychnine,  N.  F., 
in  which  tincture  of  citrochloride  of  iron  is 
used  in  the  process  of  manufacture. 

"The  color  developed  is  due  to  the  action  of 
the  citric  acid  on  the  iron  salt.  The  amount 
of  citric  acid  used  (all  of  it  is  not  dissolved) 
should  not  change  the  chemical  composition 
enough  to  be  detrimental." 

Carrel's  Solution. 

The  California  State  Journal  of  Medicine 
says,  with  reference  to  this  solution,  which  is 
now  largely  used  in  the  European  hospitals  for 
the  antiseptic  treatment  of  wounds: 

"Several  inquiries  have  come  to  this  office 
for  the '  formula  of  the  antiseptic  solution 
which  developed  as  one  of  the  innumerable 
by-products  of  the  European  war.  This  solu- 
tion is  generally  referred  to  under  the  name  of 
Carrel's  solution  and  is  made  as  follows: 

"Dissolve  in  a  large  bottle  140  grammes  of 


dry  sodium  carbonate  in  10  liters  of  sterile 
water.  Add  to  this  200  grammes  of  chlori- 
nated lime  (bleaching  powder),  and  shake 
well.  After  half  an  hour  siphon  off  the  dear 
fluid  into  another  bottle  through  a  cotton  plug 
or  filter  paper,  and  then  add  40  grammes  boric 
acid  to  the  clear  fluid." 

This  solution,  according  to  the  Journal  of 
the  A.  Ph.  4.,  is  simply  a  solution  of  boric 
acid  in  a  solution  of  chlorinated  soda  (Labar- 
raque's  solution)  and  water.  It  can  be  made 
much  more  expeditiously  as  follows: 

Solution  of  chlorinated  soda 

<U.  S.  P.  IX) 200  granmies. 

Sterile  water   800  mib. 

Boric  acid  4  granunei. 

The  product  should  be  kept  in  well-stoppered 
bottles,  in  a  cool  place,  protected  from  the  light 

Stained  Brush  Handles. 

Tooth-brush  handles  that  have  become  soiled 
or  discolored  through  frequent  handling  can 
be  restored  to  their  original  clear  and  fresh 
appearance  by  applying  a  solution  of  hydrogen 
peroxide,  writes  Edward  F.  Greelie,  of  Boston, 
Mass. 

Before  applying  the  peroxide  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  wash  the  handles  in  a  weak  solution  of 
ammonia  water,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid 
of  any  grease  that  may  have  accumulated  as  a 
result  of  repeated  handling. 

Bmulaiona. 

Soap  solutions  form  finer  emulsions  than 
saponin  and  consequently  emulsify  more  easily. 

Emulsions  made  with  albuminous  agents  are 
less  easily  broken  than  those  made  with  soap 
or  alkali,  because  the  latter  are  more  soluble  in 
water  and  do  not  protect  the  oil  drops  as  per- 
sistently. Gelatin  also  forms  a  very  stable 
emulsion,  though  not  as  fine  an.  emulsion,  nor 
as  easily  formed  as  soap.  It  is  particularly 
efficient  for  petroleum  oils. 

It  is  probable  that  the  emulsifying  action  of 
soap  is  an  important  if  not  the  chief  factor  in 
its  detergent  action,  and  the  cleansing  proper- 
ties of  soap  may  prove  to  be  physical  rather 
than  chemical. 


The  Soda  Fountain 

Without  question  fountain  owners  may  look  forward  to  an  extremely  profitable  season; 
without  question,  also,  this  business  is  going  to  increase  enormously  during  the  next  two  or 
three  years.  This  department,  therefore,  becomes  one  of  unusual  s^nificance,  and  we  shall 
make  it  alike  interesting,  practical,  and  helpful.    Special  articles  will  appear  each  month. 

Circus-day  at  the  Fountain 
By  Roy  Glenmore  Eckles 


The  trenches  are  bail,  of  course.  WeVe 
read  a  great  deal  about  them  and  we  know 
there  are  better  places. 

And  so  are  there  more  pleasant  places  than 
that  trench  between  the  big  mirror  and  ^e 
workboard  in  a  small  town  on  circus-day. 

By  "small  town"  I  mean  a  burg  of  1200.  By 
"circus"  I  mean  one  of  those  half-grown  af- 
fairs that  "plays"  Deacon  Hendrick's,.  cow- 
pasture  about  every  three  years — goes  to  the 
cow-pasture  for  the  reason  that  the  city  coun- 
cil won't  let  the  show  into  the  park,  nor  will  Ed 
Sargent,  the  chief-of-police.  let  the  six  or 
seven  brothers  pitch  their  tents  on  the  baseball 
diamond. 

Circus  day  is  a  big  event  in  a  little  town ;  we 
have  to  prepare  for  it  the  way  the  boss  tells  us 
he  used  to  get  ready  for  Fourth-of-July.  Tubs 
of  ice  cream  stand  in  the  back  room  as  thick 
as  prairie  dogs  near  the  Bad  Lands,  and  all  our 
short-measure  dishers  are  oiled  for  action.  We 
know  that  the  ordinary  dish-washing  tank  in 
the  center  of  the  workboard  won't  prove  quite 
equal  to  the  occasion,  so  we  get  a  couple  candy 
pails  ready  for  the  emergency. 

We  always  hire  Eddie  Shumway  and  fat 
Pete  Tutde  for  circus  days.  Eddie  is  quick 
and  active  and  Pete  is  clumsy  and  good-na- 
tured. Pete  wrestles  the  tubs,  looks  after  the 
ice,  and,  between  times,  gets  down  on  his  knees 
with  a  candy  pail  in  front  of  him  and  washes 
glasses.  He  slops  water  on  the  floor  and  his 
knees  get  wet,  but  Pete  doesn't  care.  He  still 
grins  on  and  slops  water. 

Eddie  is  left-handed,  red-headed,  and,  in 
spite  of  his  age — he  is  about  40 — somewhat 
freckled.  He's  a  paperhanger  by  profession, 
but  he  always  had  a  liking  for  a  soda  fountain. 
He  tried  it  once.  He  bought  a  little  confec- 
tionery store  with  a  lunch-counter  in  the  rear 
and  a  goose-neck  up  front,  but  as  a  captain  of 
finance  Eddie  wasn't  a  howling  success. 

The  cash  register  is  referred  to  sometimes 
"s  the  Yiddish  victrola;  that  is  one  of  the  few 


instruments  Eddie  can't  play,  not  for  himself. 
He  wasn't  raised  to  be  a  business  man. 

But  he's  a  great  helper.  His  wrist  will 
swell  from  manipulating  the  disher  until  it 
looks  as  if  an  adder  had  nipped  it,  but  Eddie 
doesn't  hesitate  as  long  as  there's  a  nickd  in 
sight.  He  is  deft  at  collecting  the  dishes  from 
the  tables,  and  he  is  cheerful  and — ^yes,  actually 
happy. 

Farmers  with  their  families  begin  to  come 
in  about  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  and  a  little 
business  results.  The  big  parade  is  scheduled 
at  13  o'clock,  and  from  elci  en  ii'  twelve  we 
have  all  we  can  handle  cumtortably — a  full, 
steady  trade.  But  ifter  the  parade  cttmes  the 
fir^t  big  rush ;  for  a  .>  bile  we  are  snowed  under. 

The  afternooi!,  up  till  about  6  o'clock,  is 
comparatively  quiet ;  and  along  about  4  o'clock 
I  sent  Eddie  out  to  the  circus  grounds  to  col- 
lect for  40  gallons  of  ice  cream  that  we  had 
delivered  to  the  aggregation  in  the  forenoon. 
About  a  week  or  ten  days  before  the  big  show 
came  we  had  received  a  request  to  bid  on  the 
amount  of  cream  just  mentioned.  I  called  up 
three  factories  in  our  nearest  big  town  before 
I  got  one  that  would  do  what  I  wanted  done. 
I  wanted  a  cheap  cream  made;  one  that  we 
could  realize  something  on.  And  I  finally  got 
it,  and  at  a  satisfactory  figure.  I  put  in  my  bid 
then,  and  got,  three  days  before  the  arrival  of 
the  circus,  a  telegram  telling  me  my  price  was 
approved  and  that  they  would  look  to  me  for 
the  goods,  delivered  on  the  grounds. 

Eddie  came  back  with  the  money.  Our  profit 
on  the  deal  was  a  little  less  than  $12. 

Then,  back  from  the  circus  surged  the 
crowd.  The  store  was  packed — 'yes,  literally 
packed — for  more  than  an  hour.  And  the 
noise— the  buzz  and  hum  of  voices ;  the  loud, 
often  rude  demands!  We  made  hay  while  the 
sun  shone,  Pete  splashing  water  like  a  walrus. 
The  dishes  weren't  always  spotlessly  clean,  but 
we  got  something  into  them  as  soon  as  we 
could,  so  the  oversight  wouldn't  be  noticed. 
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No  one  cared.  What  the  crowd  wanted  was 
quick  service. 

During  the  meal-hour  there  was  a  lull,  but 
business  came  on  again  about  seven.  The  cir- 
cus gave  a  night  performance,  also,  but  in  spite 
of  it  we  were  busy,  all  of  us,  durii^  the  entire 
evening;  and  from  half-past  nine  until  a  little 
after  eleven  we  struggled  manfully  to  get  our 
heads  above  the  surging  tide.  We  couldn't, 
though — until  all  at  once  the  rush  ceased  with 
an  abruptness  that  was  confusing.  We  found 
ourselves  alone. 

"What  we  get  from  now  on,"  said  Ed<Ue, 
"wouldn't  kalsomine  a  smoke-house." 

And  he  was  right.  While  I  was  countii^ 
up,  a  couple  young  fellows  came  in  and  each 
called  for  a  malted  milk,  and  that's  all  there 
was  to  it 

Our  sales,  store  and  fountain,  totaled  $148. 
A  good  day.    A  hard  day,  but  a  good  one. 


juice  of  the  lemons  and  the  rest  of  the  ingredicDts. 
Strain  and  freeze.  The  condensed  milk  may  be  omitted 
if  desired,  bat  its  inclusion  results  in  a  smoother  pro- 
duct 

THIRST   QUENCHER. 

Raspberry  syrup 2  fluidounces. 

Solution  of  acid  phosphates...!  fluidrachm. 
Juice  of  one-half  lemon. 

Shaved  ice.  about 2  ounces. 

Water 8  fjuidouncei. 

Mix  well  by  agitating  in  a  shaker,  strain  and  add 
enough  water  to  fill  an  eight-ounce  glass. 

Into  a  12-ounce  glass  place  two-thirds  of  a  glassful 
of  cracked  i;.'e,  \^  ounce  of  pineapple  juice,  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  lemon  juice  and  a  teaspoonful  of  raspberry  vine- 
gar, and  fill  with  carbonated  water  within  half  an  inch 
of  the  top  of  the  glass.    Then  add  shaved  ice  and  place 


Widi  a  Flavor  of  Lemon. 

Lemonade,  dther  plain  or  of  the  "pink" 
variety,  is  always  a  prime  favorite  with  the 
thirsty  throngs  attendant  on  Fourth-of-July 
demonstrations.  But  lemonade  alone  need 
not  be  depended  on  for  catering  to  the  crowd — 
some  of  the  following  combinations  may  be 
featured,  not  only  on  July  4  but  also  on  other 
hot  days  during  the  summer: 

<HJ>-FASBIONED  UHOHAin, 

Simple  syrnp 18  ounces. 

Water  1  gallon. 

Lemons    15. 

Squeeze  the  juice  of  the  lemons  into  the  symp  and 
then  stir  in  the  water.  The  finished  mixture  should  be 
poured  in  a  bowl — or,  better,  in  an  earthenware  jar — 
and  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  hours  in  order  that  the 
drink  may  be  blended  thoroughly.  A  aixable  chunk  of 
ice  should  be  added  to  the  bowl  from  which  the  drink 
is  to  be  dispensed.  Serve  in  twelve-ounce  glasses  about 
one-quarter  filled  with  chipped  ice. 

LUION  icx. 

Water  9  pinti. 

Granulated  sugar 4>4poimds. 

Lemons    5. 

Solution  of  citric  acid ly^  fluidounces. 

Eg;  whites I. 

Unsweetened  condensed  milk  8  fluidouncea. 
The  lemons  are  first  prepared  by  grating  the  rind 
and  mixing  it  with  eight  ounces  of  angar,  allowing  the 
mixture  to  stand  over  night  to  draw  the  flavor.  Then 
heat  the  water,  and  when  it  is  nearly  to  a  boil  remove 
it  from  the  fire  and  add  the  sngar,  stirring  till  dis- 
solved. Next  add  the  sugar  in  which  the  lemon  rind 
is  grated  and  then  the  egg-white.    Cool  this  and  add  the 


Feuutain  in  Ikt  Vamc*  Drut  Ctmpamj' 
CtUfwnitt. 
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a  strawberry  or  cherry  on  top,  and  stick  a  slice  of 
orange  down  the  side  of  the  glass.  Serve  with  spoon 
and  straws. 


Into  a  12-ounce  glass  squeeze  the  juice  of  half  a 
lemon;  add  1  otuice  of  lemon  syrup,  J4  ounce  of  rasp- 
berry syrup,  1  ounce  of  grape  juice,  and  one-third  glass 
of  ice.  Fill  with  carbonated  water;  mix  and  decorate 
with  slice  of  lemon. 

ANTABCnC  SNOW. 

Into  a  mixing  glass  draw  %  ounce  of  lemon  syrup, 
>^  ounce  of  pineapple  syrup  and  ^  ounce  of  orange 
syrup.  Into  this  separate  the  white  of  an  egg,  add  Z 
ounces  of  sweet  cream  and  a  little  ice,  shake  thoroughly, 
then  fill  with  carbonated  water,  using  the  fine  stream 
mostly,  then  strain  into  a  clean  12-ounce  glass. 

BANJO  sotn. 
Into  a  mixing  glass  draw  1^  ounces  of  simple 
syrup;  into  this  separate  the  white  of  an  tgg  and  add 
the  juice  of  a  lemon,  ^  ounce  of  raspberry  vinegar  and 
a  little  ice  Shake  thoroughly,  fill  with  carbonated  wa- 
ter and  strain  into  a  clean  12-ounce  glass. 

COLDEN  nz2. 
Into  a  mixing  bUm  draw  li4  ounces  of  lemon  syrup 
and  add  3  dashes  of  Jamaica  ginger.  Into  this,  separate 
the  yolk  of  an  egg,  add  a  little  ice;  sha&e  thoroughly, 
then  fill  with  carbonated  water  and  strain  into  a  12- 
ounce  glass. 

KANSAS  HIGH  BAtL.    - 

Into  a  mixing  glass  draw  3  ounces  of  grape  juice 
and  m  ounces  of  simple  syrnp.  Into.thiii  squeeze  the 
juice  of  a  lemon  and  break  an  egg.  Shake  thoroughly, 
then  fill  with  carbonated  water,  using  the  fme-  stream 
only,  then  strain  i^to  a  tall  10-ounce- glass. 

FLIPPED  EGG. 

Into  a  mixing  glass  draw  1  ounce  <}f  champagne 
syrup  imd  ^  ounce  of  lemon  syrup.  Into  this  break 
an  egg,  add  the  juice  of  ^  lemon  and  a  little  ice.  Shake 
thoroughly,  fill  with  carbonated  water,  then  strain  into 
a  clean  12-ounce  glass. 

AUTO  PUNCH. 

Into  a  mixing  glass  draw  I  ounce  of  Roman  punch 
syrup  and  Yi  ounce  of  orange  syrup ;  into  this  break 
an  egg  and  add  the  juice  of  Yi  lemon.-  Shake  thor- 
oughly, fill  with  carbonated  water  and  strain  into  a  12- 

EGG  DELIGHT. 

Into  a  mixing  glass  draw  from  XYi  to  2  ounces  of 
simple  syrup.  Into  this  break  an  egg,  add  the  juice  of 
Yi  lemon,  ^  an  orange  and  a  little  ice.  Shake  thor- 
oughly, (ill  with  carbonated  water  and  strain  into  a  clean 
12-aunce  glass. 

ALASKA   SNOWBALL. 

Into  a  mixing  glass  draw  1  ounce  of  orange  syrup 
and  Y'  ounce  of  raspberry  syrup.  Into  this  break  an 
egg,  add  juice  of  Y'  lemon  and  a  small  disher  of  ice 
cream ;  then  mix  thoroughly  and  fill  with  carbonated 
water,  straining  into  a  12-ounce  glass. 


CUPID'S  DfiUGHT. 

Into  a  mixing  glass  draw  ^  ounce  of  cherry  syrup 
and  ^  ounce  of  orange  syrup.  Into  this  break  an  egg, 
add  the  juice  of  J^  lemon  and  a  little  ice.  Fill  with 
carbonated  water  and  strain  into  a  clean  I2-otmce  glass. 


A  universal  foundation  should  be  used  for  water 
ices  and  sherbets.  This  is  made  by  boiling  together  2 
cupfuls  of  cold  water  and  2  ciipfuls  of  sugar  until  a 
good  syrup  is  formed ;  then  removing  from  the  fire  and 
when  partly  cooled  beating  nntil  cold.  This  method 
perceptibly  whitens  the  syrnp.  For  the  above  recipe 
add  to  the  given  quantity  of  syrup  the  strained  juice  of 
2  oranges  and  lemons  and  2  bananas  and  1^  cupfuls  of 
strawberries  that  have  been  pressed  through  a  potato 
ricer.  Mix  well  and  freeze.  Serve  in  crystal  sherbet 
cups. 

Instead  of  discarding  the  portion  of  the  lemons  left 
after  the  juice  has  been  extracted,  the  rinds  may  be 
used  for  making  tincture  of  lemon  pecL  Use  the 
U.  S.  P.  process. 

Turning  Losses  into  Profits. 

Druggists  who  are  considering  the  advis- 
ability of  going  after  family  trade  on  ice  cream 
will  be  interested  in  the  following,  which  was 
contributed  to  a  recent  issue  of  The  Soda 
Fountain  by  Joseph  Lawren: 

Among  the  numerous  perplexing  problems 
which  curdled  my  brain  during  the  first  few 
years  of  establishing  myself  in  the  drug  busi- 
ness was  the  question  of  how  to  transfer  my  , 
ice-cream  business  from  the  loss  to  the  profit 
side  of  the  ledger. 

My  drug  store  is  located  in  a  residential  dis- 
trict— rather  "highbrow" — where  it  is  con- 
sidered a  sin  to  be  seen  eating  ice  cream  in  gaze 
of  the  passer-by. 

I  therefore  cast  about  for  a  method  of 
improving  ice-cream  sales.  From  several  dis- 
creet attacks  upon  the  more  talkative  of  my 
customers  I  returned  with  the  information  that 
they  liked  ice  cream,  but  preferred  to  consume 
the  delicacy  in  the  privacy  of  their  homes.  This 
gave  me  the  clue  to  the  entire  situation.  Acting 
upon  the  belief  that  my  customers  were  as 
human  as  the  rest  of  mankind,  but  that  they 
were  prevented  from  becoming  ice-cream  con- 
sumers by  the  desire  for  privacy,  I  decided  to 
give  them  the  opportunity  of  eating  their,  or 
rather  my  ice  cream,  at  their  own  tables. 

The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  draw  up  a  single 
form  letter.  I  said  exactly  what  I  believe — 
that  they  were  as  fond  of  ice  cream  as  the 
giggly  school-girl  who  consumed  it  in  pyramids 
at  my  drug  counter,  but  that  they  preferred  to 
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enjoy  it  in  their  homes  at  dinner.  I  told  them 
that  if  they  would  cat!  me  on  the  telephone  I 
would  immediately  send  the  ice  cream  by  mes- 
senger. This  letter  I  had  multigraphed  and 
sent  out  to  all  the  residents  within  a  radius  of 
half  a  mile,  using  the  Blue  Book  for  my  mail- 
ing list.  The  response  was  immediate  and 
emphatic. 

To-day  I  employ  a  boy  whose  time  is  given 
over  almost  exclusively  to  the  order  ice-cream 
business — the  receiving  of  orders,  the  packing 
of  the  cream,  the  delivery  and  the  account 
keeping  of  those  who  pay  monthly.  The 
cream  is  sent  out  in  a  special  paper  box  which 
has  inscribed  upon  its  sides  a  reference  to  the 
special  quality  of  the  cream,  and  announce- 
ments to  the  effect  that  more  can  be  had  by 
telephone  and  that  monthly  statements  will  be 
sent  to  those  who  prefer  not  to  pay  cash  upon 
delivery. 

It  is  surprising  what  this  simple  idea  simply 
worked  out  has  done  for  riiy  business.  Not 
only  has  it  turned  a  loss  in  one  department  into 
a  substantial  profit,  but  it  has  galvanized  the 
sales  in  all  the  other  departments  as  well.  It 
has  given  my  customers  the  telephone  habit,  to 
my  mind  the  most  effective  profit  producer  the 
suburban  druggist  can  have. 

Philadelf^a  Ice  Cream. 

This  is  a  popular  seller  in  localities  where 
the  people  demand  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  a 
high-grade  product.  According  to  the  Con- 
fectioners' Journal,  it  may  be  made  as  follows: 

Place  in  a  large  farina  boiler  3  quarts  best 
cream ;  set  on  the  fire  and  let  cook  till  the  water 
in  the  outer  pan  boils.  Remove  from  the  fire,  add 
IJ^  pounds  powdered  sugar  (granulated  sugar 
may  also  do)  and  stir  till  the  sugar  is  dissolved, 
add  flavor,  pour  into  an  ice-cream  can,  set  in 
broken  ice  until  cold,  then  freeze.  Take  the 
freezer  containing  the  chilled  cream  out  of  the 
ice  pail,  remove  the  ice  and  water,  replace  the 
freezer  in  the  pail  and  pack  it  with  ice  nearly 
to  the  brim,  sprinkling  1  quart  of  salt  uni- 
formly through  the  ice,  as  it  goes  in ;  cover  and 
fasten  the  can,  and  turn  the  crank,  slowly  and 
steadily,  until  it  becomes  difficult  to  turn  it 
longer.  Open  the  can,  remove  the  dasher, 
scrape  the  hardened  cream  from  the  sides  with 
the  spatula,  and  beat  the  contents  with  the 
wooden  paddle  until  smooth,  but  no  longer. 
Qose  the  can,  draw  off  the  salt  brine  into  a 
bucket,  add  fresh  salt  and  ice,  covering  the  top 


also  with  it,  wrap  a  blanket  around  and  over 
the  ice  pail,  wet  it  well  with  the  icy  brine  and 
let  stand  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  Open  the 
freezer,  scrape  down  and  beat  again  and  pack 
with  fresh  ice  and  salt,  to  harden  and  ripen. 
In  very  warm  weather  it  may  be  necessary  to 
renew  the  ice  and  salt  a  second  time,  or  even  a 
third  time ;  the  only  rule  is  that  as  often  as  the 
brine  appears  at  the  top,  causing  the  ice  to 
float,  it  must  be  drawn  off,  and  the  tub  re- 
packed. Keep  the  blanket  wet  with  the  brine ; 
the  evaporation  causes  intense  cold,  and  helps 
to  keep  the  ice  from  wasting.  About  50  pounds 
of  ice  and  2  quarts  of  rock  salt  will  complete 
the  process. 

Do  not  let  a  grain  of  salt  or  a  drop  of  brine 
fall  into  the  cream. 

A  Different  Dre§Bin^ 

A  dressing  or  sauce  for  ice  cream  that  has 
proved  popular  in  many  Eastern  stores  is  made 
as  follows: 

Stoned  dates 1  pound. 

Split  salted  peanuts J4  potmd. 

Grape  syrup ^  pint. 

After  removing  stones  from  dates,  put  them  through 
a  chopper  and  then  put  the  peanuts  throu^  After 
both  have  been  through  the  chopper  mix  them  loosely 
and  put  through  again.  Add  to  this  the  grape  syrup 
and  mix  thoroughly  to  make'  one  mass. 

The  grape  syrup  used  is  made  by  mixing  one 
part  of  water,  one  part  of  grape  juice,  and  two 
parts  of  simple  syrup. 

To  Measure  the  Weight  of  Ice. 

A  close  estimate  in  the  weight  of  ice  can  be 
reached  by  multiplying  together  the  length, 
breadth  and  thickness  of  the  block  in  inches, 
and  dividing  the  product  by  30.  This  will  be 
very  close  to  the  weight  in  pounds.  Thus,  if 
a  block  is  10x10x9,  the  product  is  900,  and  this 
divided  by  30  gives  30  pounds  as  the  correct 
weight.  A  block  10x10x6  weighs  20  pounds. 
This  simple  method,  says  Merck's  Report,  can 
be  easily  applied  and  it  may  serve  to  remove 
unjust  suspicions,  or  to  detect  short  weight. 

Wild  Strawberry  Flavor. 

The  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  the  oil  of 
bitter  almonds  to  a  quart  of  ordinary  straw- 
berry syrup  gives  a  palatable  imitation  of  the 
flavor  of  the  wild  strawberriesr&ys  the  Soda 
Fcunlmn.  Digitized  b,»^OC 


Answers  to  Queries 

JnformaHon  is  gioen  in  this  de^artmmt  mader  the  following  condlHona:  (/) 
Queries  must  reach  us  before  the  15th  of  the  month  to  be  ansteered  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  month  following  ;  (2)  formulas  for  Proprietary  preparations  can- 
mot  be  given;  amiXS)  names  and  addresses  must  be  affiieed  to  all  communications. 


A  Rapid  Metbod  for  Making  Solution  of 
Majneaium  Citrate. 

A.  D.  T.  &  Co.  write:  "We  would  like  to 
know  a  quick  method  for  making  solution  of 
magnesium  citrate  extemporaneously." 

In  "360  Dollar  Ideas  for  Druggists,"  James 
L.  Tuohy,  Salem,  N.  J.,  addressing  himself 
particularly  to  druggists  in  localities  where  the 
demand  is  so  unsteady  that  the  druggist  cannot 
keep  the  product  ready  for  use,  offers  the  fol- 
lowing method: 

He  keeps  a  small  supply  of  the  powder  made 
up — ^that  is,  he  puts  20  or  25  powders  in  wax 
papers,  half  of  them  containing  33  grammes 
of  citric  acid,  while  the  rest  consist  of  15 
grammes  each  of  magnesium  carbonate.  He 
keeps  them  in  separate  boxes  and  drawers  near 
the  laboratory  stove. .  When  a  bottle  of  citrate 
is  called  for,  he  puts  8  ounces  of  distilled  water 
or  clear  water  in  an  agate  or  other  vessel  to 
heat.  He  dumps  the  citric  acid  powder  into 
the  water  at  once,  and  it  dissolves  with  a  little 
stirring  while  the  water  is  heating.  After  the 
solution  comes  to  a  boil,  he  adds  the  magnesia 
powder  and  the  reaction  takes  place  rapidly. 
He  places  60  Cc  of  syrup  of  citric  acid  in  a  12- 
ounce  bottle,  strains  the  hot  liquid  throu^  a 
fine  cloth  strainer  or  through  cotton  into  this 
bottle,  fills  with  distilled  water,  and  adds  the 
potassium  bicarbonate,  and  then  stoppers.  Of 
course  while  the  water  is  heating  one  can  util- 
ize the  time  by  labeling  the  bottle,  getting  the 
citric  acid  syrup  and  weighing  out  the  potas- 
sium bicarbonate. 

Most  drug^sts  who  make  the  solution 
freshly,  as  it  should  be  prepared  according  to 
the  U.  S.  P.,  waste  time  in  weighing  out  their 
powders  and  potmding  up  the  citric  acid  in  a 
mortar,  which  is  not  necessary.  Then  they  wait 
for  water  to  get  hot  and  stir  the  material  in  a 
mortar.  Using  the  method  suggested  by  Mr. 
Tuohy  the  druggist  soils  only  one  utensil — the 
container  for  heating  the  water. 

An  even  quicker  method,  perhaps,  is  the  one 
suggested  by  Wilbur  L.  Scoville,  of  Detroit, 
and  which  makes  use  of  milk  of  magnesia  con- 


taining 32  grains  of  magnesium  hydrate  to  the 
fluidounce.    The  formula  follows: 

Milk  of  magnesia 4^4  Auidonnces. 

Solution  of  citric  acid  (50%  wt 
vol) 2  fluidotmccs,  75  minims. 

Simple  syrnp. 2  Auidouuces. 

Water,  to  make 12  fluidounces. 

Potassium  bicarbonate . .  I  f or^-grain  tablet 

Tincture  of  lemon-peel 10  minims. 

Add  the  milk  of  magnesia  to  the  solution  of  citric 
acid  in  the  special  magnesium  citrate  bottle,  then  add 
water  to  make  10  fluidounces.  Shake  well,  and  a  clear 
solution  will  immediately  result.  Add  the  syrup,  tinc- 
ture of  lemon-peel,  and  sufficient  water  to  dilute  to  12 
fluidounces;  then  add  die  tablet  of  potassium  bicarbon- 
ate, stopper  quickly,  shake  well,  and  dispense. 

Numerous  other  methods  for  quickly  dis- 
pensing solution  of  magnesitmi  citrate  have 
appeared  in  previous  issues  of  the  Bulletin. 
The  formulas  may  be  found  by  consulting  the 
annual  indexes  which  are  bound  in  the  Decem- 
ber number  each  year. 

The  Tanning  ProoeBS. 

E.  A.  D.  writes:  "I  widi  to  know  how  and 
what  to  use  for  tanning  pelts." 

Best  results  would  probably  be  obtained  by 
handing  the  work  over  to  an  experienced 
tanner.  To  carry  out  the  process  successfully 
requires  considerable  training,  and  imless  the 
druggist  has  the  necessary  experience  he  would 
most  likely  produce  a  job  that  could  be  com- 
pared, in  quality,  to  a  cod-liver  oil  emulsion 
prepared  by  a  tanner-  If,  however,  you  desire 
to  experiment  you  might  try  one  of  the  two 
following  formulas  which  were  taken  from 
the  literature.  The  hrst  is  adapted  for  fresh 
skins,  and  the  second  is  more  particularly  in- 
tended for  those  which  have  become  somewhat 
dried: 

1.  Stretch  the  skin  tightly  and  smoothly 
upon  a  board,  hair  side  down,  and  tack  it  by 
the  edges  to  its  place.  Scrape  off  the  loose 
flesh  and  fat  with  a  blimt  knife  and  work  in 
chalk  freely,  with  plenty  of  hard  rubbing. 
When  the  chalk  begins  to  powder  and  fall  oflE, 
remove  the  skin  from  the  board,  rub  in  plenty 
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of  powdered  alum,  wrap  up  closely,  and  keep 
it  in  a  dry  place  for  a  few  days.  By  this  means 
it  will  be  made  pliable,  and  will  retain  the  hair. 

Z.  After  cutting  off  the  useless  parts  and 
softening  the  skins  by  soaking  in  warm  water, 
take  away  the  fatty  part  from  the  inside,  after 
which  soak  the  skins  in  tepid  water  for  two 
hours.  Mix  equal  parts  of  borax,  saltpeter, 
and  Glauber  salts  (sulphate  of  soda)  in  the 
proportion  of  about  1/3  ounce  of  each  for  each 
skin,  with  water  q.  s.  to  make  a  thin  paste. 
Spread  with  a  brush  over  the  inside  of  the 
skin,  applying  more  on  the  thicker  parts  than 
on  the  thinner.  Double  the  skin  together, 
flesh-side  inward,  and  place  in  a  cool  place. 
After  standing  twenty-four  hours,  wash  the 
skin  clean,  and  apply  the  following  mixture 
in  the  same  manner  as  before:  1  ounce  sal 
soda,  1/3  ounce  borax,  2  ounces  hard  white 
soap,  melted  slowly  together  without  being 
allowed  to  boil;  fold  together  again  and  put 
in  a  warm  place  for  twenty-four  hours.  After 
this  dissolve  3  ounces  alum,  7  ounces  salt,  IJ^ 
ounces  saleratus  in  sufficient  hot  rain-water 
to  saturate  the  skin ;  when  cool  enough  not  to 
scald  the  hands,  soak  the  skin  in  it  for  twelve 
hours,  wring  out,  and  hang  it  up  to  dry.  When 
dry  repeat  the  soaking  and  drying  two  or  three 
times  till  the  skin  is  sufHciently  soft.  Lastly, 
smooth  the  inside  with  fine  sandpaper  and 
pumice  stone. 

Infusion  of  gambir  is  sometimes  employed 
for  tanning  purposes.  The  skins,  of  course, 
must  be  prepared  in  the  usual  maimer  before 
using  the  infusion. 

Hypodermio  Tablet  Manufacture. 

W.  A.  L.  writes:  "Kindly  tell  me  something 
about  the  manufacturing  process  used  for 
hypodermic  tablets — that  is,  whether  they 
are  made  as  are  compressed  tablets  or  whether 
they  more  closely  resemble  tablet  triturates." 

.Ordinarily,  hypodermic  tablets  are  made 
as  are  tablet  triturates.  As  a  rule  pure  sugar 
of  milk  or  pure  cane  sugar  is  used  as  the 
vehicle  and  in  it  is  incorporated  the  active 
agent  Hypodermic  tablets  may  be  made 
with  the  familiar  hard-rubber  tablet  triturate 
mold  in  which  the  perforations  are  usually 
5/32  of  an  inch  in'  diameter  and  1/10  or  i^ 
of  an  inch  in  depth.  This  produces  a  tablet 
that-  can  be  dropped  readily  into  the  barrel  of 
a  hypodermic  syringe,  in  which  it  is  quickly 
dissolved  upon  the  addition  of  10  or  15  minims 
of  water  and  subsequent  agitation. 


Many  commercial  hypodermic  tablets,  how- 
ever, are  in  reality  compressed  tablets.  The 
composition  of  these  is  essentially  the  same> 
and  the  pressure  is  the  slightest  The  reason 
for  making  them  by  compression  is  that  when 
the  power  and  machinery  are  at  hand  it  is 
cheaper  to  utilize  them  in  making  tablets  one 
at  a  time  than  to  let  the  machinery  and  power 
remain  idle  while  an  operator  spen<!s  his  time 
in  making  tablets  in  lots  of  50  or  100.  Another 
reason  is  that  many  mixtures  are  less  trouble- 
some to  compress  in  a  dry  and  granular  con- 
dition than  to  mold  in  a  moist  condition. 

To  Water-proof  Ck>tton  Qotfa. 

W.  M.  H.  asks:  "Can  you  furnish  details  of 
a  method  for  making  cotton  cloth  water- 
proof ?" 

The  following  directions  are  taken  from  the 
literature : 

I.  Immerse  the  doth  in  a  solution  of  water 
glass  (made  by  mixing  solution  of  sodium 
silicate  with  an  equal  volume  of  water),'  and 
before  quite  dry  immerse  in  a  solution  of  alum 
and  copper  sulphate,  each  one  part,  in  ten  parts 
of  water.    Dry  slowly  in  the  air. 

II.  Dissolve  one  part  of  alum  in  five  parts 
of  boiling  water  and  make  a  similar  solution 
with  lead  acetate.  Immerse  the  cloth  first  in 
the  alum  bath  and,  after  wringing  slightly,  dip 
in  the  solution  of  lead  acetate.  A  double 
decomposition  takes  place,  the  insoluble  lead 
sulphate  and  basic  acetate  of  aluminum  being 
formed  in  the  fibers  of  the  cloth. 

This  treatment  is  said  to  render  the  cloth 
perfectly  water-proof  and  to  a  certain  extent 
fire-proof,  while  it  does  not  render  the  cloth 
air-tight,  a  particular  advantage  in  the  case  of 
garments. 

-     AIoc^l  for  External  Use. 

E.  A.  D.  asks:  "What  is  added  to  alcohol 
to  unfit  it  for  internal  use?" 

Treasury  Decision  1757  gives  the  follow- 
ing formulas  for  destroying  the  identity  of 
alcohol  for  hospital  use : 

1.  Alum,  10  grains;  camphor,  3  grains; 
alcohol,  4  ounces. 

3.  Phenol,  1  part;  alcohol,  99  parts. 

3.  Formaldehyde,  1  part;  alcohol,  250  parts. 

4.  Alum,  2  ounces;  zinc  sulphate,  1  ounce; 
alcohol,  1  gallon.        oiginzed  byCoOQlc 

5.  Alum,  1  drachm;  camphor,  1  &unce; 
alcohol,  1  pint. 
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6.  Mercury  bichloride,  1  part ;  alcohol,  2000 
parts. 

7.  Alum,  2  ounces ;  salicylic  acid,  2  ounces ; 
oil  of  gaultheria,  2  ounces;  water,  1  pint; 
alcohol,  enough  to  make  1  gallon. 

8.  Phenol,  2  drachms;  oil  of  gaultheria,  20 
drops ;  alcohol,  1  gallon. 

9.  Mercury  bichloride,  0.8  gramme;  hydro- 
chloric acid,  60  Cc. ;  water,  300  Cc. ;  alcohol, 
640  Cc. 

10.  Mercury  bichloride,  1J4  grains;  hydro- 
chloric acid,  2  drachms ;  alcohol,  4  ounces. 

11.  Sodium  bicarbonate,  3  ounces;  extract 
of  hamamelis,  16  ounces;  water,  16  ounces; 
alcohol,  16  ounces. 

12.  Formaldehyde,  2  parts;  glycerin,  2 
parts;  alcohol,  96  parts. 

13.  Oil  of  cajuput,  1  drachm;  alcohol,  1 
pint. 

14.  Tannic  add,  12  parts ;  water,  125  parts ; 
alcohol,  125  parts. 

16.  Phenol,  1  drachm;  tannic  add,  1 
drachm ;  water,  1  pint ;  alcohol,  1  pint. 

16.  Alum,  J'^  ounce ;  formaldehyde,  2 
drachms;  camphor,  1  ounce;  water,  1  pint; 
alcohol,  1  pint. 

R.  P.  Daniel  of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  states 
that  the  Treasury  Department  has  advised 
him  that  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol 
and  witch-hazel  is  permissible. 

To  Write  on  Zino. 

L.  H.  asks:  "Will  you  please  print  the 
formula  for  an  ink  that  may  be  used  for  writ- 
ing on  zinc  plates?" 

Try  one  of  the  following: 
1  I. 

Verdigris 1  drachm. 

Sal  ammoniac 1  drachm. 

Lampblack ^  drachm. 

Mucilage  of  acacia ^  fluidrachm. 

Water    1  fluidounce. 

Mix  thoroughly  and  write  with  a  quilL 


Potassium  chloride 1  drachm. 

Copper  sulphate 2  drachms. 

Distilled  water 3  fluidounces. 

Dissolve  and  mix  with  the  following  solution : 

Resorcin-blue  M 1  grain. 

Acetic  acid 20  minims. 

Distilled   water 100  minims. 

Use  with  a  steel  pen. 

Solution  of  antimony  chloride  Ib  sometimes 
used  for  writing  on  zinc    So  also  is  a  solution 


of  5  grains  of  platinic  chloride  in  a  fluidounce 
of  water,  but  at  present  the  high  price  of 
platinum  salts  renders  thdr  use  almost  pro- 
hibitive. 

Deodorant  Ointment. 

K.  &  B.  write:  "Please  publish  a  formula 
for  an  ointment  that  may  be  used  to  mask 
odorous  perspiration." 

The  following  is  sometimes  employed: 

Zinc  oxide 2  drachms. 

Camauba  wax 1  drachm. 

Glycerin 5  flnidrachins. 

White  petrolatttm 12  drachms. 

Melt  the  wax  and  petrolatum  and  then  mcorporate 
the  zinc  oxide  and  glycerin. 

If  an  additional  antiseptic  is  desired  a  small 
amount  of  salicylic  acid  may  be  incorporated 
—ten  grains  to  the  ounce  is  a  suitable  propor- 
tion. 

A  Zino  CUoride  Mouth-wash. 

D.  M.  J.  writes:  "I  would  like  your  opinion 
regarding  the  addition  of  zinc  chloride  to 
Antiseptic  Solution,  N.  F.,  with  a  view  to 
using  the  resulting  product  as  an  astringent, 
antiseptic  mouth  wash." 

In  appreciable  doses,  zinc  chloride  is  a  poison 
and  for  that  reason  it  is  rardy  ever  given 
internally.  The  addition  of  a  small  amount 
of  the  salt  to  Antiseptic  Solution,  N,  F.,  how- 
ever, is  not  harmful  if  the  solution  is  to  be 
used  as  a  mouth-wash  or  gargle.  When  em- 
ployed in  the  proportion  of  one  grain  of  zinc 
chloride  to  one  fluidounce  of  the  solution  the 
combination  is  said  to  possess  antiseptic,  as- 
tringent, and  slightly  hemostatic  properties. 

A  Terebene  Mixture. 

J,  W.  S.  writes:  "Please  publish  directions 
for  making  a  syrup  of  terebene  in  which  the 
terebene  will  be  evenly  distributed  throughout 
the  mixture." 

Terebene  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  water 
or  syrup,  but  in  alcohol  it  is  soluble  to  the 
extent  of  one  part  of  terebene  in  3  parts  of 
alcohol. 

We  would  suggest,  therefore,  that  you  try 
making  an  elixir  by  dissolving  the  amount  of 
terebene  desired  in  an  excess  of  alcohol  and 
then  adding  syrup,  or  syrup  and  water,  until 
the  terebene  begins  to  separate.  Terehene 
may  be  emulsified  by  the  use  of  powdered 
acacia — proceed  secundum  artem. 
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The  Month's  History 


The  Sen.te      '^'  ""  ""=  ">'*  '*  ""«=" 
T7  it  would  seem  that  there  is 

Favors  ,    , 

Two  Per  Cent.  "°  I»ss.b.hty  of  the  revenue 
bill  passing  Congress  with- 
out having  included  in  it  a  provision  taxing 
proprietary  remedies,  perfumery  and  cosmetics 
a  flat  rate  of  2  per  cent.  A  manufacturer's 
tax,  in  other  words.  There  will  be  no  stamp 
as  there  was  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  war; 
stamps  will  not  be  attached  to  the  goods. 

There  has  been  much  opposition  to  this,  for 
it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  manufac- 
turers in  many  cases  will  raise  their  prices. 
The  alternative  suggested  to  the, Senate  com- 
mittee was  the  adoption  of  the  Canadian  plan 
involving  a  4-per-cent  tax,  a  stamp  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  article  at  the  time  sale  was  made 
over  the  counter,  and  the  size  of  the  stamp 
being  regulated  according  to  the  retail  price  of 
the  package.  This  is  a  consumer's  proposition, 
the  tax  being  added  to  the  retail  price  and  col- 
lected from  the  purchaser. 

The  committee  was  not  inclined  to  give 
much  attention  to  pleas  for  this  plan,  however, 
a  member  stating  that  in  Canada  the  druggist 
sometimes  neglects  to  affix  the  stamp.  For 
this  reason,  it  was  declared,  part  of  the  antici- 
pated revenues  has  failed  to  materialize  and 
the  measure  has  proved  a  distinct  disappoint- 
ment. 

Those  in  close  touch  with  affairs  in  Wash- 
ington have  predicted  from  the  beginning  that 
this  would  be  the  outcome.  This  is  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  House — it  now  finds  favor  with 
the  Senate.  The  measure  passed  by  the  House, 
however,  called  for  a  levy  of  5  per  cent.  The 
two  branches  of  Congress  will  doubtless  be 
able  to  agree,  and  the  measure  will  go  to  the 
President.  The  trade  has  been  fortunate  in 
escaping  the  heavier  levy. 


The  Dru«i.t     ^   '""="■>'   Revenue   Col- 

J  ^.  lector,  whose  distnct  com- 

and  the  .      '     ,  „  , 

J  •         rj.         prises    the    two    Dakotas, 

Liquor  Tax.     ^  ' 

recently    informed    J.     A. 

Pool,  president  of  the  South  Dakota  Pharma- 
ceutical Association,  that  no  Federal  tax  as  a 
liquor  dealer  will  "be  imposed  upon  apothe- 
caries as  to  wines  and  spirituous  liquors" 
which  are  used  exclusively  "in  the  preparation 
or  making  of  medicines."  An  apothecary  is 
described  as  "one  who  uses  spirits  in  connec- 
tion with  roots,  herbs  or  drugs  and  sells  the 
drugs  only  under  a  label  specifying  the  diseases 
for  which  they  are  held  out  as  a  remedy."  It 
is  stated  that  a  "special  tax  is  therefore  not  re- 
quired of  druggists  on  account  of  keeping  on 
hand  distilled  spirits  or  wines  for  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  National  Formulary  and  U.  S, 
P.  compounds,  or  in  the  compounding  of  pre- 
scriptions, provided  the  spirits  or  wines  being 
sold  are  compounded  with  drugs  sufficient  in 
quality  and  amount  to  alter  their  character 
and  render  the  compounds  unsuitable  for  use 
as  a  beverage." 

The  Commissioner  goes  on  to  declare,  how- 
ever, that  the  law  does  not  recognize  intoxicat- 
ing spirits  as  a  drug  or  medicine  and  that 
druggists  are  not  permitted  to  fill  doctor's  pre- 
scriptions for  such  spirits  until  the  special 
liquor  dealer's  tax,  due  the  first  of  July  each 
year,  has  been  paid — meaning  that  "clear" 
alcohol,  or  unaltered  intoxicating  liquors  of 
any  kind,  cannot  be  put  out,  even  on  a  prescrip- 
tion in  case  of  sickness,  unless  the  druggist 
has  first  invested  $25  in  an  Internal  Revenue 
stamp. 

Mr.  Pool  then  put  this  question  up  to 
one  of  the  State  officials:  "Inasmuch  as 
the  government  allows  a  druggist  to 
have    in    stock    grain    alcohol    up    to    five 
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gallons  without  a  Federal  license,  to  be  used  in 
compounding  and  manufacturing  medicines 
only,  will  it  be  necessary  to  have  a  State  permit 
after  July  1,  1917,  to  thus  use  it,  and  buy  it  in 
that  quantity?" 

The  answer  was:  "It  is  my  opinion  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  law  to  prevent  a  retail 
druggist  from  having  in  his  possession  alcohol 
to  be  used  exclusively  for  compounding  and 
manufacturing  medicines,  and  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  have  a  permit  to  thus  use  it." 


Meetings 
Approaching. 


T»o  Importot  The  two  big  national  con- 
ventions  are  now  loommg  up 
in  the  distance.  The  annual 
meeting  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association  will  be  held  this 
year  in  Indianapolis,  and  it  promises  to  be  one 
of  imusual  interest.  Indianapolis  is  a  good 
convention  city  and  it  has  a  reputation  for  hos- 
pitality ;  a  local  committee  is  now  hard  at  work 
arranging  the  necessary  details  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  its  guests.  The  dates  are  August 
27  to  September  1,  and  it  is  not  too  early  to 
make  hotel  and  other  reservations.  Conven- 
tion headquarters  will  be  at  Hotel  Claypool. 

The  annual  gathering  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Retail  Druggists  will  follow  a  little 
more  than  two  weeks  later,  beginning  Sep- 
tember 17.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  the  city  in 
which  it  win  be  held — a  most  interesting  place 
and  a  good  city  to  visit.  Owing  to  conditions, 
the  1917  convention  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  bids 
fair  to  become  the  most  important  ever  held 
in  its  history. 

A  great  many  druggists  plan  to  attend  one 
of  these  meetings  each  year,  and  there  are 
druggists  who  attend  both  of  them.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  how  a  vacation  might  be  spent 
more  profitably.  Entertainment  is  always 
ample,  and  one  cannot  be  present  without  being 
benefited. 


Worthy 
Dependents. 


Free  Service  to  ^*  '^  ^  hackneyed  saying  that 
the  druggist  never  shirks  his 
duty,  but  a  true  one  never- 
theless. It  is,  therefore, 
most  gratifying  to  read  that  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  pharmacists  have  come  forward 
with  offers  to  assist  their  country  by  supplying 
without  cost  medicine  to  needy  and  worthy 
dependents  of  soldiers  and  sailors.  Local  asso- 
ciations have  taken  the  matter  up,  and  in  a 
number  of  places  definite  action  has  been  de- 


cided upon.  In  one  city  dentists  to  the  number 
of  two  or  three  hundred  have  also  volunteered 
their  services  in  a  professional  way.  Druggists 
will  work  in  close  cooperation  with  physicians, 
nurses  and  hospitals,  and  it  is  intended  to 
make  this  service,  in  a  sense,  a  imit  of  the 
army.  Detailed  plans  have  been  laid  before 
the  Governor  in  at  least  one  State,  and  it  is 
understood  that  the  move  is  meeting  with  gen- 
eral approval. 

TTie  Oerka  in    "^^  National  Association  of 

Convention      ^"^^  ^^^^^  '".  '"^"  ^^'^ 

Assembled.      y*^^"     old-qmte     a     lusty 

youngster.  The  organization 

stands  pledged  to  a  formidable  array  of  issues, 

some  of  which  will  eventually  be  woven  into 

the  fabric  of  the  industry.     In  the  main  its 

policies,  as  revealed  by  the  resolutions  passed 

at  an  annual  convention  held  in  Chicago  June 

7,  8  and  9,  are  highly  commendable. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty-four  delegates  are 
reported  to  have  been  registered  at  the  con- 
vention, a  concluding  feature  of  which  was  a 
big  banquet.  Among  the  speakers  were  Frank 
Butler,  of  the  Illinois  Board  of  Pharmacy; 
M.  A.  Stout,  ex-president  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D., 
and  Thos.  H,  Potts.  A  drug  exhibit  was  main- 
tained at  the  convention  hall,  there  being  87 
exhibitors.  The  following  officers  were 
elected:  President,  P.  F.  Cof?ey,  Chicago; 
first  vice-president,  Henry  J.  Steining,  Lafay- 
ette, Ind. ;  second  vice-president,  Frederick  J. 
Killalee,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  third  vice-president, 
W.  G.  Goodyear,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. ;  secre- 
tary and  treasurer,  P.  A.  Mandabach,  Chi- 
cago ;  national  organizer,  J.  F.  Miser,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio ;  editor-director  of  publicity,  Paul  J. 
Mandabach,  Chicago. 

There  has  been  for  some 
Containers  on  time  a  shortage  of  glassware 
the  "Shortage.**  and  of  tin  containers.     As 

early  as  March  the  govern- 
ment took  steps  looking  to  conservation  of  sup- 
plies and  means  of  increasing  the  output.  Tin- 
plate  mills  and  steel  mills — tin  plate  is  98  per 
cent  steel  and  2  per  cent  tin — were  asked  to 
cooperate,  users  of  cans  for  certain  products 
were  urged  to  find  substitutes,  and  railroads 
were  directed  to  give  especial  attention  to  the 
hauling  of  raw  material  to  mills.  The  result 
has  been  a  marked  diminution  of  the  pressure, 
in  so  far  as  tin  containers  are  concerned;  it 
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was  announced  that  July  first  would  find  the 
situation  much  relieved.  Many  manufacturers 
are  now  using  paper  and  wood  fiber  containers 
for  non-perishable  commodities. 

The  bottle  situation  runs  along  about  the 
same.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that 
receptacles  of  this  character  are  not  likely  to  be 
cheaper.  The  retail  trade  should  be  apprised 
of  the  situation,  whenever  practicable,  and 
druggists  may  find  this  a  good  opportunity  to 
get  rid  of  an  accumulated  stock  of  old  bottles. 
Have  them  thoroughly  cleaned  and  sterilized, 
and  make  use  of  them  when  possible. 

TheN.A.R.D.*""."  («'M  ,»'  f";« 
To  Loae        extendmg  to  the  length  of  a 

Tho..  H.  Pott..  >'''""  )"»"•  Th""^  H- 
Potts  has  announced  his  m- 
tention  to  resign  his  position  as  secretary  of 
the  National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists, 
his  occupancy  of  the  office  to  terminate  Octo- 
ber 1.  He  will  become  vice-president  of  the 
Great  American  Chemical  Products  Company, 
a  manufacturing  organization  that  plans  to 
market  its  wares  on  a  cooperative  basis. 

Mr.  Potts  became  a  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  in  1905,  and 
he  became  president  of  the  organization  two 
years  later.  A  year  after  this,  or  in  1908,  he 
was  elected  secretary,  an  office  he  has  held 
eight  consecutive  terms.  It  will  become  neces- 
sary to  select  his  successor  at  the  forthcoming 
meeting  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.,  which  will  be  held 
in  Qeveland  in  the  middle  of  September.  It 
is  stated  that  Mr.  Potts  will  make  his  head- 
quarters in  Chicago,  after  taking  up  his  duties 
with  the  new  concern,  and  that  part  of  his 
time  will  be  spent  in  traveling.  His  new  posi- 
tion, it  is  rumored,  pay^  twice  the  salary  he 
received  as  secretary  of  the  national  organi- 
zation. 

State  Meeting    '^"^    '"^    ^^^^^    hundred 
J  druggists  attended  the  thir- 

Grand  Rapids.  ^^'^^^^  ^""^'  convention  of 
the  Michigan  State  Pharma- 
ceutical Association,  held  in  Grand  Rapids, 
June  19,  20,  and  21.  Secretary  J.  F.  Wheaton 
reported  that  during  the  year  116  new  mem- 
bers had  been  enrolled,  making  a  total  of  712. 
In  his  annual  address  President  Jongejan  ad- 
vocated that  serious  consideration  be  given  to 
the  shortage  of  drug  clerks  during  the  war, 
and  suggested  that  some  plan  be  outlined 
whereby  women  might  be  employed  as  drug- 


store help.  The  matter  of  the  lack  of  recog- 
nition of  the  pharmacist  in  the  army  and  navy 
was  also  discussed. 

Michigan  goes  into  the  dry  column  next 
spring,  and  it  was  the  opinion  expressed  at 
the  convention  that  fully  Y5  or  80  per  cent  of 
the  druggists  throughout  the  State  will  re- 
frain from  handling  intoxicants.  They  do  not 
take  kindly  to  the  idea  of  the  legislature  sad- 
dling this  traffic  on  the  drug  trade. 

Taken  throughout,  the  meeting  was  one  of 
the  most  successful  ever  held — as  well  as  one 
of  the  most  enjoyable.  The  Laughing  Order 
of  Hyenas,  under  the  marshalship  of  E.  D. 
De  La  Mater,  provoked  a  great  deal  of  merri- 
ment. The  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  P.  A.  Snowman,  Lapeer;  first  vice- 
president,  Dwight  Miller,  Union  City;  second 
vice-president.  Axel  Durchman,  Hancock; 
treasurer,  E.  E.  Faulkner,  Delton.  Secretary 
F.  J.  Wheaton,  Jackson,  was  reelected. 


Northwestern 


It    is    announced    that    the 


Pharmacy  Sohool^'*^^    of    Pharmacy    will 

Discontinues.  "^^^  *°  ^'"^t  ^  *  •^'^P*^' 
ment  of  the  Northwestern 
University,  Chicago — hereafter  there  will  be 
no  department  of  pharmacy  in  connection  with 
this  institution.  Evanston  Academy,  con- 
ducted by  the  university,  will  also  go  out  of 
existence.  Acting  President  Holgate  suggests 
that  students  interested  in  drug  careers  can  be 
well  taken  care  of  by  the  pharmaceutical 
school  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

The  Northwestern  School  of  Pharmacy 
was  established  in  1886 — 31  years  ago — and 
for  a  time  it  ranked  as  one  of  the  best  and 
largest  schools  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  For 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  Dr.  Oscar 
Oldberg  was  at  the  head  of  it,  and  it  enjoyed 
a  prosperous  and  useful  career.  Dr.  Oldberg 
died  in  1913. 

Secretary  H,  C.  Christensen 

Nevada  is  Now  recently  visited   the   Pacific 

a  Member.      Coast  in  the  interests  of  the 

National  Association  of 
Boards  of  Pharmacy.  He  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing Nevada  into  the  fold  in  the  matter  of  re- 
ciprocal registration,  but  failed  to  induce  the 
California  board  to  become  a  member.  Five 
Pacific  Coast  States  now  grant  reciprocal  re- 
gistrations; Arizona,  Idaho,  Nev^ 
and  Utah.  Jigtizedby 


Editorial 


Army  Practice  and  Pharmacy. 

In  last  month's  Bulletin  there  appeared  an 
article  on  the  outlook  for  pharmacy  in  the 
army  and  navy.  This  article  was  really  an 
intermingling  of  a  half-dozen  interviews  and 
was,  we  think,  as  authentic  as  it  was  possible 
to  make  it.  In  no  case,  however,  did  an  officer 
want  to  be  quoted,  and  those  seen  were  unani- 
mous in  the  statement  that  they  did  not  know 
what  conditions  might  be  in  the  near  future. 
They  stated  that  an  extraordinary  and  a  new 
situation  now  confronts  us  and  that  details 
haven't  been  completely  worked  out  yet. 

However,  very  little  in  the  way  of  encour- 
agement was  advanced.  Three  or  four  officers 
were  outspoken  in  declaring  that  there  was  no 
possibility  of  pharmacy  attaining  much  more 
recognition  than  it  now  has — which,  they  ad- 
mitted, wasn't  much.  One  officer  went  farther 
than  that  and  declared  that  a  demand  for  a 
warmer  place  in  the  sun  was  positively  un- 
patriotic. 

According  to  this  man  practically  no  com- 
pounding is  done.  A  doctor's  work  is  largely 
surgery — next  after  this  comes  the  administra- 
tion of  vaccines  and  the  treatment  of  such 
things  as  sore  feet  and  colds. 

"Sore-throat  dope  and  sore-feet  dope  will 
both  be  handled  by  the  carload,"  this  officer 
said.  "Anybody  can  ladle  stuff  out  of  a  barrel 
or  make  solutions  from  tablets.  Why,  all  the 
government  asks  bids  on  is  about  a  hundred 
items! 

"You  want  to  understand,"  the  officer  con- 
tinued, "that  only  supposedly  well  men  are 
taken  into  the  army  or  the  navy.  We  don't 
send  'chronics'  to  the  front.  If  there's  much 
the  matter  with  a  man  he  can't  get  very  far;  if 
the  examiner  misses  it  the  strenuousness  of 
getting  whipped  into  shape  will  bring  it  out. 
If  a  man  develops  a  complaint  that  calls  for 
prolonged  treatment  he  is  sent  home,  if  pos- 
sible. So  where  does  the  pharmacist  come  in?" 

"How  about  assisting  in  keeping  camps 
sanitary?" 

"What  does  the  average  drug  clerk  know 
about  scientific  sanitation?  Or  the  average 
doctor,  for  that  matter?" 

This  was  an  army  man.  Officers  connected 
with  the  navy  were  not  so  rabid.    Their  branch 


of  service,  they  said,  gave  a  pharmacist  more 
opportunity. 

But  neither  the  representatives  of  the  army 
nor  of  the  navy  thought  that  the  pharmacist 
had  any  particular  grievance  on  account  of  not 
being  accorded  more  recognition.  He  got  all 
that  was  coming  to  him,  they  contended,  when 
the  duties  he  performed  were  taken  into  con- 
sideration. They  al!  agreed  that  the  services 
of  a  doctor  were  extremely  important;  those 
of  a  pharmacist  relatively  unimportant. 

Now  these  views  are  not  given  as  constitut- 
ing a  reflection  also  of  those  held  by  the 
Bulletin  ;  we  think  that  a  place  should  be 
made  for  the  pharmacist  and  that  he  should  be 
given  an  opportunity.  We  have  reproduced  a 
portion  of  the  interviews  rather  as  a  reflection 
of  the  attitude  of  those  in  the  service ;  at  least 
of  the  five  or  six  men  on  whose  utterances  the 
article  referred  to  was  based.  It  would  seem 
to  follow  as  a  logical  conclusion  that  if  the 
status  of  the  pharmacist  is  to  be  greatly  im- 
proved methods  of  army  and  navy  practice 
must  be  altered  materially. 

But  we  feel  confident  that  it  will  all  work 
out  right  in  the  end.  We  can  find  no  evidence 
of  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  any  group  of 
interests  or  of  any  organization  to  thwart 
pharmacy;  no  man  should  object  to  enlisting 
because  he  sees  such  charges  in  print.  Wher- 
ever his  lot  may  be  cast  he  should  do  his  full 
duty  and  trust  tfie  future  to  bring  to  him  what 
may  be  his  due.  Big  problems  confront  us  as 
a  nation  and  everything  can't  be  strat^tened 
out  all  at  once. 

Two  Important  Factors. 

In  the  retail  trade  during  recent  years  sev- 
eral factors  have  conspired  to  increase  the  cost 
of  doing  business.  Two  of  these  factors  are 
delivery  expense  and  credit  expense.  If  a 
dealer  could  eliminate  both  credits  and  de- 
liveries, he  could  cut  down  his  expenses  ma- 
terially, but  at  one  blow  he  would  remove  two 
of  the  most  valuable  features  of  his  service 
policy. 

More  and  more,  in  this  busy  and  crowded 
age,  do  people  want  service — and  the  great 
majority  of  them  are  willing  to  pay  for  it.  A 
woman  goes  to  the  phone,  orders  a  given 
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article,  and  wants  it  delivered  without  any 
further  trouble  on  her  part.  She  does  not 
want  it  sent  on  a  C,  O.  D,  basis.  Nothing 
will  annoy  most  housewives  more  than  to  be 
called  constantly  to  the  back  door  and  asked  to 
make  change  for  some  delivery  boy.  The  mer- 
chant who  can  deliver  the  stufif  promptly,  and 
who  will  send  in  his  bill  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  is  the  merchant  who  gets  the  business 
— and  keeps  it. 

Of  course,  these  service  agencies  increase 
the  expense  of  doing  business  in  modem  days, 
but  the  only  wise  thing  for  the  merchant  to  do 
is  to  recompense  himself  at  the  other  end  of 
the  line.  If  he  gives  high-class  service,  he  can 
charge  for  it  and  have  very  little  objection 
from  most  customers.  We  venture  to  say  that 
the  average  man  or  woman  would  rather  pay 
10  per  cent  more  for  goods  if  they  can  be 
secured  with  ease  and  convenience,  and  with  a 
maximum  of  courtesy  on  the  part  of  the 
merchant. 

The  lesson  for  the  dealer  in  all  this  is  plain: 
he  must  study  ways  and  means  of  pleasing  hj^ 
customers,  of  suiting  their  convenience,  and  of 
giving  them  what  they  can't  get  elsewhere.  If 
he  does  this  successfully,  he  will  meet  with 
very  little  or  no  objection  on  the  score  of 
price. 

And  consider,  too,  the  increase  in  business 
that  service  is  apt  to  bring.  There  will  always 
be  a  discussion  for  and  against  doing  a  credit 
business,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  mer- 
chant who  extends  credit  can  easily  do  very 
much  more  business  than  the  merchant  who 
insists  on  a  cash  system.  He  can  do  business, 
moreover,  with  a  class  of  people  that  he  can't 
possibly  reach  on  a  purely  cash  basis.  The 
well-to-do  man  won't  bother  with  cash  trans- 
actions. 

Rather  Inclusive. 

The  New  York  Branch  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association  passed  resolutions 
at  a  recent  meeting  requesting  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  make  provision  for  the 
exemption  from  draft,  or  the  release  after 
draft,  of  what  at  first  glance  might  be  taken 
to  be  a  certain  portion  of  drug-store  help.  The 
plan  calls  for  the  exemption  of  one  qualified 
pharmacist  and  one  assistant  qualified  pharma- 
cist for  each  pharmacy  in  the  United  States 
and,  in  addition,  one  qualified '  pharmacist  and 
one  qualified  assistant  pharmacist  "for  each 


fifty  prescriptions,  or  part  thereof,  com- 
pounded daily  in  said  pharmacy,  above  the  first 
fifty." 

Now  all  this  seems  innocent  enough  until 
we  get  a  pad  of  paper  and  a  lead-pencil  and  be- 
gin to  take  an  account  of  stock.  There  are, 
approximately,  50,000  drug  stores  in  the 
United  States.  Exempting  a  pharmacist  and 
an  assistant  pharmacist  for  eadi  store  we  find 
that  the  President  is  asked  to  see  tViat  100,000 
druggists  and  drug  clerks  are  not  called  to  the 
colors.  And  we  haven't  yet  taken  into  con- 
sideration what  might  happen  if  a  druggist 
and  an  assistant  for  each  fifty  prescriptions 
filled  daily  were  further  excused  from  service, 
Perliaps  this  might  mean  50,000  more,  giving 
us  a  grand  total  of  150,000. 

How  many  more  are  there?  Is  this  not 
rather  inclusive? 

About  the  only  branch  of  the  trade  not  ex- 
empted under  the  New  York  plan  is  college 
professors.  Why  are  they  left  out? 

Too  Mudi  Talk,  Sometimes. 

Many  a  cub  salesman  is  obsessed  with  the 
idea  that  he  must  talk  in  order  to  sell.  If  a 
customer  calls  for  tooth-paste,  for  instance,  he 
is  likely  to  flash  out  in  several  directions,  like 
a  Roman  candle. 

One  cardinal  offense  is  to  ask  curtly,  "What 
kind?" — but  he'll  not  commit  that,  usually. 
Ra'ther  will  he  poll-parrot  what  might  be  a 
page  from  a  catalogue:  "We  have  Smith's, 
Jayne's,  King's,  Scott's,  Deitelmeyer's,  Hugo 
Seigel's,  and  Tom  Perkins's," 

Why  mention  so  many  ?  What  is  the 
psychology  back  of  the  eruption? 

An  altogether  laudable  desire  to  be  of  serv- 
ice, possibly.  Or  maybe  it  is  plain  egotism. 
Sometimes,  without  doubt,  the  clerk  wants  the 
lady  to  feel  that  she  has  come  to  the  right  man ; 
he  wants  to  transmit  the  assurance  that  he  is 
well  posted. 

Then,  again,  sometimes  the  salesman  gets 
a  false  view-point  and  hammers  away  regard- 
less of  the  summer  solstice  and  all  the  signs  of 
the  zodiac.  He  talks  the  wrong  stufT,  and  a 
gag  comprising  the  entire  circumference  of 
one  of  Ma  Katzen  jammer's  sofa-pillows 
wouldn't  begin  to  dampen  his  ardor.  Here  is 
a  personal  experience  which  will  serve  as  an 
illustration : 

We  went  recently  into  a  small  store  for  the  osten- 
sible purpose  of  securing  a  Victrola.      The  salesman 
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was  in  earnest  and  very,  very  courteous,  but  the  first 
thing  he  did  was  to  tell  us  that  the  Victor  motor  was 
the  simplest  of  all.  He  might  have  let  it  go  at  that, 
but  he  insisted  on  going  into  details.  We  listened 
patiently  to  a  veritable  cascade  of  information  about 
cranks,  gears,  pistons,  and  what  not  (not  very  good 
"simplicity"  talk  to  a  man  who  is  not  a  mechanic),  and 
then  endeavored  to  turn  him  to  other  matters.  Does 
John  McCormack  sing  for  the  Victor?  Oh,  yes;  he 
sings  for  the  Victor  exclusively,  but  as  I  was  saying— 
and  back  he  went  to  the  crank  and  the  driving  rod. 
What  other  artists  are  silking  for  the  Victor?  All  the 
leading  artists  of  the  day.  And  the  Victor  motor 
wears  better  than  any  other  motor  in  the  world.  The 
extreme  simplicity  of  the  action  of  the  downward 
drive — ,     We  gave  it  up. 

Of  course  it  is  necessary  to  talk;  a  dumb 
man  can't  sell  goods.  But  there's  a  limit  of 
volubility  beyond  which  it  isn't  best  to  go. 
Usually  the  policy  of  the  store  or  the  condi- 
tion of  stock  makes  it  desirable  to  push  certain 
goods  or  certain  classes  of  goods,  and  such 
factors  should  be  borne  constantly  in  mind.  As 
Toilet  Requisites  advises,  "Don't  tell  the  cus- 
tomer everything  there  is  in  the  store.  Go 
over  and  grab  the  package  you  make  the  most 
money  on — and  sell  it  to  him !" 

A  New  Coin  Suggested. 

This  is  a  bad  time  to  inaugurate  reforms, 
but  it  has  been  suggested  that  as  a  nation  we 
otight  to  have  a  new  coin  the  value  of  which 
should  be  2j4  cents.  It  is  contended  that  we 
need  this  in  our  struggle  to  adjust  prices. 

It  has  long  been  the  custom  in  drug  stores 
where  price  cutting  is  not  indulged  in  to  ignore 
the  penny  and  base  prices  on  the  decimal  or 
half  decimal.  Very  often,  however,  it  is  felt 
that  an  advance  of  6  cents  is  not  quite  justified, 
and  very  often,  again,  an  advance  is  not  made 
at  all  on  this  account,  the  druggist,  possibly, 
pocketing  a  loss. 

The  new  coin  might  be  used  to  advantage  in 
this  cormection.  Prices  could  be  advanced  2J^ 
cents  much  more  readily  than  they  could  be 
advanced  twice  that  amount.  And  particularly, 
it  is  pointed  out,  would  this  coin  relieve  a  num- 
ber of  situations  that  are  bound  to  develop 
when  Congress  has  finally  passed  its  tax 
measure.  A  10-cent  article  might  be  advanced 
to  12J4  cents,  a  15-cent  article  to  17J^  cents, 
and  so  on  up  the  line. 

But,  of  course,  this  is  all  beside  the  ques- 
tion, so  far  as  actual  use  at  the  present  time 
is  concerned.  We  haven't  such  a  coin  now, 
and  we  are  not  going  to  get  it  right  away.  But 


it  might  be  well  to  bear  the  thought  in  mind. 
At  some  later  date  sentiment  may  have  become 
■so  crystallized  that  a  half-nickel  key  will  ap- 
pear on  the  cash  register. 

The  Druggist  as  a  Bond  Broker. 

A  company  has  been  organized  in  New  York 
for  the  purpose  of  selling  "little  bonds" 
through  retail  stores.  "In  denominations  as 
low  as  $10,"  the  advance  notice  says,  "these 
thrift  bonds  will  be  put  on  sale  in  department 
stores,  cigar  shops,  drug  stores,  banks,  and 
express  offices — wherever  people  go  to  spend 
or  deposit  money.  'Safety  and  3  per  cent'  is 
the  company's  motto."  Certificates  are  to  be 
issued,  backed  by  tax-secured  bonds.  The  com- 
pany is  to  imdertake  an  energetic,  nation-wide 
campaign  of  education,  aiming  to  reach  the 
small  investor. 

Are  we  soon  to  hear  complaints  from  bank- 
ers that  the  drug  stores  are  getting  their  busi- 
ness away  from  them  ? 

The  Gift  Shop. 

An  idea  that  is  rapidly  gaining  in  favor  is 
what  is  known  as  a  "gift  department,"  or  a 
"gift  shop."  We  are  told  that  the  ideal  way 
is  to  have  a  booth,  prominently  placed  and  ap- 
propriately decorated,  and  that  at  least  once  a 
month  window  space  should  be  devoted  to  the 
display  of  certain  goods  comprising  the  "shop" 
stock.  Show-cards  are  used,  bearing  such 
phraseology  as  "Gifts  that  50  cents  Will  Buy," 
"Gifts  for  the  Folks  Back  Home,"  and  "Gifts 
for  Travelers."  A  druggist  with  whom  we 
talked  claimed  that  there  are  more  than  2000 
novelties  from  which  a  stock  may  be  selected. 


As  ordinary  mortals  go,  it  may  be  truly  said 
that  no  man  does  his  best  until  he  has  to ;  and 
this  may  be  applied  with  a  certain  degree  of 
force,  perhaps,  to  the  industries.  Before  the 
war  we  were  dependent  on  Germany  for  por- 
celain ware  for  chemical  work;  until  recently 
Prussian  porcelain  has  never  been  equaled; 
"Royal  Berlin"  has  been  the  standard.  But 
when  our  supply  was  cut  off  American  pottery 
manufacturers  saw  the  opportimity  and  ex- 
erted themselves  to  the  utmost.  The  result  is 
that  we  can  now  manufacture  porcelains  equal 
to  any  ever  produced. 
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Fixtures  With  a  History. 
This  shows  a  section  of  E,  H.  Wilson's  store  in  IndiaQspotie.    The  fixtures  were  made  by  the  Schwartz 
Sectional  people  and  were  manufactured  from  timbers  taken  from  a  TS-year-old  State  Deef  and  Dumb  Asylum. 
The  material  is  American  black  walnut. 


But  Five  Remain. 

In  1876  the  Tennessee  Club  was  orf^uized  with  a  membership  of  300.  Of  the  orii^nal  300  but  these  6  remain. 
The  survivors,  left  to  riKbt.  are.  lower  row,  Capt.  Speed,  Capt.  Mallory,  Judge  McFarland;  upper  row,  Gen. 
Luke  E.  Wri^t  and  James  S.  Robinson.    Mr.  Robinson  is  a  well-known  Memphis  drnggisl. 
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A  Modern  Chinese  Dru$  Store. 

This  picture  shows  the  interior  of  the  Foocbow  Pharmacy,  Foochow,  China. 


Pharmaceutical  Astronomers. 

ol  of  niBimac; 
backKTOund. 


Micrxwcopic  laboratory.  University  of  Illinois,  School  of  niannacy,  Chicago— Profefi^!C^|^ke(c(f)_^^^l^^^  the 
backgroiuid.  '  O 


Why  Discriminate?* 

By  Charles  M.  Woodruff, 
Secretary  of  the  National  Drug  Trade  Conference 


A  patent  has  been  defined  as  a  contract  by 
which  the  government  secures  to  the  patentee 
the  exclusive  right  to  vend  and  use  his  inven- 
tion for  a  few  years,  in  consideration  of  the 
fact  that  he  has  perfected  and  described  it  and 
has  granted  its  use  to  the  public  forever  after. 

In  harmony  with  constitutional  provision 
we  now  have  a  patent  law  which  gives  ample 
protection  and  therefore  incentive  to  Ameri- 
can research  workers  in  the  field  of  chemistry, 
medicine,  and  pharmacy.  And  what  sciences 
deserve  more  encouragement  than  these,  af- 
fecting as  they  do  the  health  and  lives  of  our 
people? 

It  therefore  seems  remarkable  to  the  law- 
yer, and  even  to  the  intelhgent  layman,  that  a 
movement  is  actually  on  foot  to  deprive  those 
who,  above  all  others,  should  have  the  effec- 
tual protection  of  our  patent  laws,  and  to  sin- 
gle them  out  as  unworthy  of  the  reward  grant- 
ed to  inventors  in  other  fields  of  discovery. 
That  such  a  bill  as  the  Paige  Bill  has  been 
introduced  and  seriously  considered  seems  un- 
explainable. 

WHAT  MR.  PAIGE  PROPOSES. 

The  Paige  Bill  provides  that  no  patent  shall 
be  granted  "upon  any  drug,  medicine,  medici- 
nal chemical,  coal-tar  dyes,  or  colors  or  dyes 
obtained  from  alizarin,  anthracene,  carbazol, 
and  indigo,  except  in  so  far  as  the  same  re- 
lates to  a  definite  process  for  the  preparation 
of  said  drug,  etc."  In  other  words,  Mr.  Paige 
proposes  to  grant  a  "process"  but  not  a  "pro- 
duct" patent. 

To  those  who  have  some  knowledge  of  med- 
ical and  pharmaceutical  history  the  matter  is 
not  so  astonishing,  and  two  explanations  ap- 
pear: 

1.  Medico-pharmacal  prejudice  founded  on 
tradition. 

2.  The  exploitation  of  the  American  public 
by  German  chemical  concerns. 

Treating  of  these  in  the  order  given,  we  are 
brought  to  remember  that  until  very  recent 
times  the  physician  could  not  recover  for  his 


'Extracted  from  a  paper  read  before  the  Indian- 
apolis Branch  of  the  A.  Ph.  A. 


services  upon  an  implied  contract.  He  was 
supposed  to  be  practicing  from  a  higher  mo- 
tive than  the  despised  tradesman.  Doctors 
who  did  not  have  independent  sources  of  in- 
come depended  upon  honorariums  from  pa- 
tients who  were  grateful  enough  and  able 
enough  to  give  them.  If  it  was  a  goose  from 
a  peasant  or  a  crown  from  a  gentleman,  it  was 
all  the  same.  This  custom  worked  out  poorly 
for  both  the  public  and  the  profession,  and  so, 
like  a  great  many  rules  of  the  early  common 
law,  it  was  changed  when  a  courageous  judge, 
defying  precedent,  declared  that  the  laborer 
was  worthy  of  his  hire — in  other  words,  that 
a  professional  man,  in  the  absence  of  an  ex- 
press agreement,  was  entitled  to  recover  what 
his  services  were  proved  to  be  reasonably 
worth. 

For  the  same  reason  that  a  doctor  could  not 
recover  for  his  services  on  a  quantum  meruit, 
he  did  not  seek  compensation  of  any  kind  for 
any  discovery  he  might  chance  to  make.  This, 
however,  was  merely  a  matter  of  ethics  and 
never  a  rule  of  law.  What  was  a  rule  of  eth- 
ics with  respect  to  the  relation  between  a  phy- 
sician and  his  patient  was  formerly  also  a  rule 
of  law,  it  is  true;  but  the  law  changed  be- 
cause it  w^  not  just,  and  we  now  find  the  most 
ethical  physician  sending  out  his  bills  period- 
ically, entirely  satisfied  with  the  new  order  of 
things. 

He  is  not  so  quick,  however,  in  abandoning 
the  companion  rule  of  ethics  respecting  med- 
ical and  pharmaceutical  discoveries.  On  the 
contrary,  he  would  enforce  his  ethical  tenets 
upon  his  fellows  by  a  sevece  rule  of  positive 
law. 

In  this  the  physician  is  the  successor  of  the 
religious  zealot  who  sought  to  make  the  world 
believe  as  he  believed,  by  the  power  of  the 
State,  the  result  being  that  it  took  centuries  of 
religious  wars  for  control  of  the  State  to  dem- 
onstrate that  both  the  State  and  religion  would 
best  prosper  by  absolute  separation. 

When  we  look  at  the  matter  from  the 
broader  view-point  of  political  economy  and 
weigh  it  in  the  scales  of  jurisprudence — which 
is  the  formal  science  of  positive  law — the  eth- 
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ical  reasons  advanced  in  favor  of  the  Paige 
Bill  appear  narrow  and  without  weight. 

GERMAN   EXPLOITATION. 

The  other  explanation  needs  only  to  be  re- 
ferred to.  We  all  know  how  the  German 
houses  have  exploited  America  during  the  last 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years.  It  is  proposed  to 
punish  them  by  robbing  the  American  chemist 
of  every  possible  incentive  to  discover  new 
products,  and  to  encourage  him  to  confine  his 
efforts  to  inventing  new  processes  for  old  pro- 
ducts. This  is  the  same  wisdom  the  pet  bear 
displayed  which,  desiring  to  relieve  his  sleep- 
ing master  from  the  annoyance  of  a  buzzing 
fly  upon  the  master's  bald  pate,  brought  his 
huge  paw  down  upon  the  fly  and  the  master's 
head  with  such  force  that  his  master  slum- 
bered ever  after. 

Improvements  in  processes  are  desirable,  of 
course.  They  are  being  made  continually,  but 
they  are  not  being  patented  except  in  connec- 
tion with  new  products,  and  this  of  necessity. 
We  have  in  mind  a  new  process  for  producing 
a  certain  well-known  substance  whidi  reduces 
the  cost  of  production  one-half,  but  it  is  not 
patented,  and  never  will  be.  The  owner  pre- 
fers to  run  the  risk  of  being  able  to  keep  the 
process  a  secret  rather  than  the  risk  of  having 
it  divulged  in  the  specifications  of  a  patent  and 
being  able  to  prove  an  infringement.  And  this 
is  the  case  with  thousands  of  private  processes 
used  in  our  laboratories. 

But  the  public  is  not  crying  for  new  chem- 
ical and  pharmaceutical  processes.  It  wants 
new  products.  Our  research  laboratories  are 
not  maintained  to  invent  new  processes,  but 
new  products,  and  where  is  the  reward  for  the 
initiative  and  enterprise  of  the  manufacturers 
who  are  spending  immense  sums  in  salaries  to 
research  workers,  in  apparatus  and  supplies, 
if  product  patents  are  not  granted? 

If  such  a  measure  as  the  Paige  Bill  becomes 
a  law  new  products  may  be  discovered,  but  the 
processes  of  making  them  will  be  kept  secret, 
and  in  more  than  one  case  the  secret  will  be 
buried  in  the  grave  of  the  inventor.  We  have 
personal  knowledge  of  just  such  an  instance  in 
the  varnish  trade. 

More  recently  the  advocates  of  the  Paige 
Bill  have  acknowledged  the  force  of  the  objec- 
tion that  a  patent  on  a  chemical  process  is 
practically  worthless,  and  point  out  that  our 
patent  law  should  also  be  amended  so  that  one 
charged  with  infringement  of  a  process  patent 


must  bear  the  burden  of  proof  and  actually 
demonstrate  his  ability  to  produce  the  product 
by  some  other  process — ^probably  a  new  pro- 
cess he  has  invented  and  upon  which  he  is  en- 
titled to  a  patent.  We  are  reminded  that  this 
is  the  German  law. 

Is  that  not  all  very  incongruous?  Think  of 
it  a  moment.  Remember  that  America  is  not 
Germany,  nor  her  institutions  our  institutions, 
and  then  you  will  appreciate  the  fact  that  this 
proposition  involves  a  political  revolution. 

FUNDAMENTALLY  WRONG. 

In  America  innocence  is  presumed  until 
guilt  is  shown.  Shall  Congress  be  expected  to 
do  the  injustice  of  first  depriving  an  important 
class  of  inventors  of  earned  reward  for  their 
inventions,  and  then  righting  the  injustice  by 
establishing  a  principle  that  is  recognized  in 
all  free  countries  as  fundamentally  wrong? 
The  presumption  of  innocence  is  one  of  the 
sacred  rights  for  the  preservation  of  which 
our  forefathers  fought. 

Again.  If  a  man  has  discovered  a  new  pro- 
cess he  has  the  natural  right  to  keep  that  pro- 
cess secret.  The  law  recognizes  and  enforces 
that  right;  and  yet  the  advocates  of  the  Paige 
Bill  submit  a  plan  to  correct  the  wrong  the  bill 
effects  that  involves  the  injustice  of  compel- 
ling another  to  disclose  a  trade  secret,  as  the 
alternative  of  being  adjudged  to  have  in- 
fringed a  process  patent.  We  modestly  sub- 
mit to  the  distinguished  pharmaceutical  jurist 
who  suggested  that  adoption  of  German  law 
into  American  jurisprudence  that  this  might 
be  held  to  be  a  violation  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  in  that  it  was  a  deprivation  of  property 
without  due  process  of  law. 

Let  us  emphasize  the  statement  that  a  chem- 
ical process  patent  is  practically  worthless,  and 
the  fact  that  this  is  admitted  by  the  advocates 
of  the  Paige  Bill ;  have  we  not  shown  that  the 
method  they  propose  for  making  a  process 
patent  valuable  is  not  possible  under  our  sys- 
tem of  government? 

The  Paige  Bill  itself  is  un-American  in  that 
it  discriminates.  The  spirit  of  our  institutions 
demands  that  our  patent  law  shall  treat  all  in- 
ventors alike.  Any  bill  that  has  the  effect  of 
giving  a  man  who  discovers  a  new  toy,  or  a 
new  face  powder,  or  a  new  dog  collar  a  patent 
on  the  article  itself,  while  it  denies  one  to  the 
man  who  may  discover  a  substance  that  will 
be  to  cancer  what  antitoxin  is  to  diphtheria — 
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such  a  bill  not  only  violates  the  foundation 
principle  of  equality  before  the  law,  but  is 
supremely  ridiculous. 

A  PATENT  IS  A  CONTRACT. 

But  we  are  reminded  at  this  point  that  we 
must  forget  the  individual  and  remember  the 
public.  The  answer  may  well  be  that  what- 
ever is  unjust  to  the  individual  is  injurious  to 
the  public.  The  sincerity  of  some  who  make 
this  suggestion  may  also  be  questioned;  but 
neither  the  sincerity  nor  insincerity  of  an  ad- 
vocate has  anything  to  do  with  the  merits  of 
any  proposition.  The  patent  law  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  pubic.  We  have  read  that  the 
patent  is  a  contract  by  which  the  public  buys 
the  free  use  of  the  patent  forever,  in  consid- 
eration of  a  monopoly  for  a  few  years. 

The  constitution  delegates  to  congress  the 
power  to  "promote  the  progress  of  science  and 
useful  arts." 

How? 

"By  securing  for  limited  times  to  authors 
and  inventors " 

What? 

" the  exclusive  right  to  their  respective 

Processes  only? 

No,  indeed !  " writings  and  discoveries." 

Discovery  is  an  inclusive  word.  It  may  be 
a  process  and  it  may  be  a  product.  There  is 
no  warrant  in  the  constitution  for  discrimina- 
tion between  processes  and  products,  and  the 
public  owes  to-day  all  that  it  enjoys  over  and 
above  what  they  enjoyed  in  their  day  to  the 
members  of  the  Constitution  Convention  of 
1787,  whose  wisdom  and  foresight  gave  con- 
gress the  power  to  grant  patents  for  products, 
as  well  as  for  processes. 


BOTH  ARE  BENEFITED. 

Lest  we  may  be  accused  of  generalization 
let  us  give  one  concrete  reason  why  the  trade 
and  the  public  are  both  benefited  by  the  pro- 
duct patent  as  applied  to  medicine.  We  all 
know  how  concerned  the  originator  of  a  new 
therapeutic  agent  is  to  preserve  the  quality  of 
his  product.  He  has  spent  a  moderate  for- 
tune in  preliminary  laboratory  and  clinical  re- 
search, the  results  of  which  convince  him  of 
his  duty  to  lay  it  before  the  profession ;  he  is 
interested  in  its  success,  and  therefore,  natur- 
ally, in  the  quality  of  every  lot  he  puts  out. 
With  him  quality  is  the  first  consideration.  He 
has  a  scientific  pride  in  the  substance. 

Supposing  the  substance  is  not  patented, 
when  do  competitors  think  of  entering  the 
field? 

Not  until  the  harvest  is  ripe;  and  the  only 
concern  of  any  one  who  is  dishonorable 
enough  to  undertake  to  reap  such  a  harvest  is 
to  get  all  of  the  crop  he  can. 

Quality?  That's  nothing.  He'll  overcome 
the  advantage  an  originator  naturally  has  by 
prices.  Prices  are  cut;  dealers'  profits  are  re- 
duced; and  the  outcome  of  the  whole  matter 
is  that  the  originator  is  wronged  morally,  if 
not  legally.  The  reputation  the  genuine  pro- 
duct has  gained  is  destroyed  by  inferior  qual- 
ity of  competing  brands.  The  trade  loses  the 
just  profits  the  originator  can  no  longer  main- 
tain, and  the  accumulated  burden  of  moral  in- 
justice finally  rests  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
public. 

In  the  name  of  equal  right  and  common  jus- 
tice we  therefore  submit  that  product  patents 
should  not  be  denied  inventors  in  the  field  of 
chemistry,  medicine,  pharmacy,  and  surgery. 
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Our  Waning  Supply  of  Gasoline 

By  Wilbur  L.  Scoville 


When  the  number  of  automobiles  in  the 
United  States  increases  from  1,800,000  in  1915 
to  over  3,000,000  in  1916,  when  Great  Britain 
alone  takes  from  us  80,000,000  gallons  of  gas- 
oline per  year,  and  when  one  of  the  richest 
gasoline-producing  oil-wells  in  the  country,  in 
Oklahoma,  falls  from  a  daily  production  of 
12,000,000  gallons  to  less  than  2,500,000  gal- 
lons, and  the  oil  which  must  replace  this  loss 
produces  only  half  as  much  gasoline  per  gal- 
lon, why,  naturally  but  one  thing  can  happen — 
the  price  goes  up. 

And  since  an  increasing  use  of  automobiles 
and  a  diminishing  supply  of  petroleum  oil  of- 
fers no  encouragement  for  lower  prices  in  the 
future,  the  only  remedy  in  sight  is  either  to  get 
gasoline  from  other  materials  than  petroleum 
oil,  or  make  carbureters  which  can  use  higher 
products  than  the  old-time  gasoline. 

Both  remedies  are  being  practiced. 

The  gasoline  of  fifteen  years  ago  had  a  spe- 
cific gravity  of  about  0.68,  boiled  away  at  98° 
to  250°  F.,  and  contained  only  the  lower  ten 
series  of-  hydrocarbons.  The  gasoline  of  to- 
day has  a  specific  gravity  of  0.72  to  0.77,  boils 
away  between  130°  and  380°,  and  contains  hy- 
drocarbons up  to  the  seventeen  series.  Dis- 
tilled gasoline  now  contains  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  kerosene,  and  engines  and  carbu- 
reters are  made  to  use  it,  as  they  could  not  ten 
years  ago. 

Besides  this,  gasoline  is  now  produced  from 
the  casinghead  gas  (which  is  the  gas  which 
escapes  with  the  oil  from  oil  wells,  and  which 
was  formerly  burned  to  get  rid  of  it),  by 
pressure  and  condensation.  An  average  well 
will  give  out  several  thousand  cubic  feet  of  gas 
per  day,  and  when  suitably  treated  this  gas 
will  produce  from  a  fraction  of  a  gallon  to 
eight  gallons  of  gasoline  per  thousand  cubic 
feet.  The  average  yield  is  about  2J4  gallons 
per  thousand,  and  when  the  yield  is  less  than 
V/i  gallons  it  does  not  pay  to  recover  it.  But 
it  is  estimated  that  in  1916  no  less  than 
80,000,000  gallons  of  gasoline  were  secured 
from  this  source. 

The  gas  is  compressed  at  from  50  to  300 
pounds  pressure,  and  cooled,  which  causes  a 
part  of  it  to  liquefy,  thereby  forming  gasoline. 


Or  it  is  compressed  and  at  the  same  time  ab- 
sorbed in  crude  oil,  from  which  it  ts  subse- 
quently distilled.  Most  of  the  gasoline  from 
this  source  is  too  volatile  for  present-day  mo- 
tors, and  is  mixed  with  oil  distillates  which  are 
too  high  for  use,  thus  securing  a  suitable  pro- 
duct. 

A  second  method  of  increasing  the  gasoline 
yield  is  the  "cracking"  process.  When  paraf- 
fins of  the  higher  series  are  subjected  to  a  high 
heat,  under  pressure,  they  break  down  into 
lower  and  simpler  forms,  and  these  lower  t)T)es 
of  the  series  is  what  is  wanted  in  gasoline.  The 
"cracking"  process  was  practiced  in  a  crude 
way  as  early  as  1865,  but  was  not  carried  as 
far  as  to-day.  Oils  are  "cracked"  either  in 
stills — as  practiced  by  some  refineries — or  in 
large  metal  tubes  10  to  15  feet  in  length  and 
about  a  foot  in  diameter.  The  tubes  are  heat- 
ed to  a  temperature  of  900°  to  1300°  F.  and 
the  oil  is  fed  in  under  a  pressure  up  to  300 
pounds  or  more.  Under  these  conditions  some 
of  the  hydrocarbons  are  broken  down  to  car- 
bon, which  cakes  on  the  sides  of  the  still  or 
tube,  and  must  be  removed  frequently. 

An  oil  may  pass  through  this  process  several 
times  in  succession,  a  diminishing  yield  of  gas- 
oline and  an  increasing  yield  of  carbon  usually 
being  obtained  with  each  repeat.  It  is  also 
profitable  to  distill  the  cracked  gasoline  under 
pressure,  when  increased  yields  are  obtained. 
It  is  estimated  that  in  1915  80,000,000  gallons 
of  gasoline  were  obtained  by  the  cracking  pro- 
cess, and  in  1916,  200,000,000  gallons. 

The  third  method  of  increasing  gasoline  sup- 
ply is  the  raising  of  the  fractions  which  include 
the  heavier  hydrocarbons.  This  is  limited  only 
by  the  power  of  the  motors  to  use  them,  and 
with  improvements  in  carbureters  and  engines, 
more  of  the  crude  oil  is  being  utilized.  Thus 
does  invention  keep  up  with-the  needs. 

The  above  facts  are  taken  from  an  article 
published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of 
Chemical  Industry,  by  J.  G.  Annan,  of  Scot- 
land, and  they  are  significant.  Gasoline  has 
become  a  commodity  we  can't  get  along  with- 
out We  are  by  no  means  up  against  exhaus- 
tion, but  it  is  wise,  nevertheless,  to  look  ahead 
a  little. 


Are  We  Keeping  Pace  With  Costs? 

This  article,   by  a  Staff  Editor,   will  he  continued  in  our  August  numher. 
It  is  based  on  an  anafysis  of  five  hundred  Post-cards  sent  out  to  subscribers. 


How  much  more  does  it  cost  to  do  business 
now  than  it  did  a  year  ago? 

"Very  little,"  one  of  our  correspondents 
told  us,  when  we  put  the  question. 

We  weren't  satisfied  with  that  response, 
however,  for  we  knew  that  owing  to  a  long 
array  of  circumstances  the  cost  had  gone  up 
markedly;  knew,  moreover,  that  the  term 
"very  little"  doesn't  mean  much,  one  way  or 
the  other,  unless  it  is  backed  by  figures.  For 
thousands  of  merchants  beguile  themselves 
into  comfortable  beliefs — it's  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world — and  awake  at  the  end  of  the 
year  to  find  that  "very  little"  applies  to  what's 
left,  and  applies  with  distressing  emphasis. 

Few  men  have  more  than  a  speaking 
acquaintance  with  thetr  businesses,  if  they 
don't  know  the  underlying  figures.  This  isn't 
saying,  though,  that  a  man  can't  win  who 
doesn't  know  these  things.  Many  do  who 
don't,  if  such  an  expression  will  be  permitted. 
There  are  merchants  who  couldn't  total  a 
column  of  figures  a  foot  long  in  a  week  and 
feel  sure  that  an  adding  machine  would  agree 
with  them — and  these  men  sometimes  make 
big  money.  It's  a  matter  of  location,  often. 
Then,  again,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  mer- 
chandising bent,  an  inborn  commercial 
instinct. 

But  for  the  average  man  figures  are  essen- 
tial ;  as  necessary  as  a  compass  at  sea. 

THE  CARDS, 

So,  to  get  back,  we  weren't  satisfied  with 
the  two  little  words,  unaccompanied,  and  in 
order  to  get  at  the  situation  more  accurately, 
if  possible,  we  decided  to  send  out  a  half- 
thousand  post-cards.  We  asked  these  ques- 
tions: 

1.  Stated  in  percentage,  how  much  has  your  store 
rent  been  riised  between  April  1,  1916,  and  April  1, 
1917? 

2.  Slated  in  percentage,  how  much  has  your  clerk- 
hire  increased  during  the  same  period? 

3.  Your  lighting  expense? 
A.  Your  fuel  cost? 

5.  Your  taxes? 

6.  Roughly  stated,  how  much  do  you  estimate  that 
you  have  increased  your  selling  prices  during  the  year? 

We  received  208  responses — from  Arkan- 


sas S,  Alabama  6,  California  10,  Connecticut 
3,  Colorado  3,  Florida  5,  Indiana  19,  Illinois 
15,  Kansas  12,  Kentucky  4,  Louisiana  S, 
Maryland  1,  Massachusetts  9,  Maine  4,  Mis- 
souri 13,  Michigan  14,  Minnesota  7,  Missis- 
sippi 2,  New  York  11,  New  Jersey  4,  North 
Dakota  2,  Nebraska  6,  North  Carolina  4, 
Ohio  7,  Oklahoma  1,  Oregon  4,  Pennsyl- 
vania 13,  South  Carolina  2,  South  Dakota  4, 
Tennessee  2,  Texas  4,  Utah  2,  Vermont  4, 
Wisconsin  6,  Washington  2. 

The  States  from  which  no  responses  were 
received  are  Arizona,  Georgia,  Montana, 
Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and 
West  Virginia. 

RENT   INCREASES. 

We  realize,  of  course,  that  so  meager  a 
showing  can  be,  at  best,  merely  illuminative, 
and  that  it  may  be  positively  misleading. 
There  are,  approximately,  47,000  drug  stores 
in  the  United  States,  and  500  cards  sent  out 
at  random,  the  only  care  exercised  being  that 
they  should  be  roughly  apportioned  so  that 
each  State  would  get  its  quota,  can't  be  ex- 
pected to  go  very  far — into  about  one  store 
in  ninety-five.  But  the  result  may  serve  as 
a  weather-vane;  from  an  analysis  of  the  re- 
sponses we  may  be  able  to  gauge  the  temper 
of  the  upward  trend,  both  in  regard  to 
expenses  and  retail  prices. 

We  will  take  up  the  first  question,  the 
matter  of  rent.  The  cards  show,  first,  that 
132  stores  have  not  had  their  rent  raised  at 
all;  in  other  words,  that  more  than  half  suf- 
fered no  increase  whatever.  Nineteen  of  these 
state  that  they  hold  leases,  and  the  chances  are 
that  a  great  many  of  the  others  do  and  that 
therein  lies  a  part  of  the  reason  for  the  show- 
ing. Twenty-six  cards  state  that  the  druggists 
own  the  buildings  they  occupy  and  that  they 
have  not  raised  their  own  rent.  It  is  quite 
probable,  again,  that  a  number  of  the  132  just 
mentioned  also  own  their  buildings,  and 
therein  doubtless  lies  another  reason  for  the 
peculiar  showing.  For  the  showing  is  pe- 
culiar, if  financial  records  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  are  to  be  given  credenc^.  Rents 
luxve  gone  up.  Digitized  by  CjOOQIC 
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Twelve  druggists  state  that  they  have  suf- 
fered an  increase  of  10  per  cent,  6  that  their 
rent  has  been  raised  35  per  cent,  4  that  they 
are  now  paying  33%  per  cent  more,  while 
two  each  say  that  they  have  been  boosted  4 
per  cent,  5  per  cent,  7  per  cent,  8  per  cent, 
12  per  cent,  30  per  cent,  35  per  cent,  50  per 
cent,  and  60  per  cent,  respectively. 

Thirty-six  druggists  give  answers  which 
eliminate  them  from  this  particular  part  of 
the  equation,  and  we  cannot,  therefore,  con- 
sider them  in  the  rental  analysis.  Taking  the 
remainder  as  a  whole  we  find  that  the  average 
increase  for  the  year  has  been  a  little  less  than 
5  per  cent-^ — 4.07  per  cent,  to  be  exact. 

CLERK-HIRE,    FUEL,   AND  TAXES. 

Next  we  will  take  up  the  matter  of  clerk- 
hire. 

Sixty-eight  druggists  register  the  state- 
ment that  they  pay  no  more  for  this  par- 
ticular item  than  they  did  a  year  ago.  Thirty- 
eight  pay  10  per  cent  more,  eighteen  15  per 
cent  more,  sixteen  20  per  cent  more,  ten  5 
per  cent  more,  and  eight  50  per  cent  more. 
Four  each  pay  11,  13,  14,  25,  30  and  40 
per  cent  more,  respectively,  while  two  each 
record  these  advances:  3,  4,  8,  9,  18,  and 
37  per  cent.  Four  state  that  the  cost  of  their 
clerk-hire  has  decreased,  but  three  of  them  do 
not  say  how  much. 

This  is  a  very  important  item,  and  one 
about  which  we  hear  the  most  complaint.  It 
is  unfortunate,  therefore,  that  we  cannot  get 
at  the  general  average  with  absolute  accuracy. 
We  can  approximate  it  by  leaving  out  the 
four  decreases,  and,  this  done,  we  find  the 
average  increase  to  be  10.7  per  cent. 

In  this  calculation  194  cards  are  consid- 
ered. Fourteen  cards  do  not  bear  informa- 
tion on  this  point  that  can  be  used. 

Next  comes  lighting  expense,  and  we  shall 
treat  it  very  briefly.  Eight  cards  record  a 
decrease,  but  how  much  is  not  stated.  One 
hundred  and  twenty-four  druggists  say  that 
this  item  costs  them  no  more  than  it  did 
during  a  corresponding  period  last  year,  and 
seventy-six  druggists  say  that  the  rate  of  this 
expense  has  increased  ^1  the  way  from  2  to 
50  per  cent.  Getting  at  the  general  average 
as  well  as  we  can,  we  find  that,  taken  as  a 
whole,  the  rate  of  increase  has  been  5  per 
cent. 

In  the  matter  of  fuel  cost  we  find  that. 


approximately,  the  increase  has  been  13  per 
cent. 

Ttixes  have  increased  8  per  cent. 

The  general  average  of  increase  has  been 
8  per  cent.  We  have  arrived  at  it  by  adding 
the  different  percentage  increases — rent,  clerk- 
hire,  lighting,  fuel,  and  taxes — and  dividing 
by  5. 

Let  it  he  said  that  the  figure  is  disappoint- 
ing. We  will  come  back  to  this  point  a 
little  later. 

WHAT   A   FEW   OF   THEU   SAY. 

We  now .  come  to  the  nub  of  the  entire 
affair:  "Roughly  stated,  how  much  do  you 
estimate  that  you  have  increased  your  selling 
prices  during  the  year?"  Before  we  begin 
with  the  figures,  let  us  quote  from  a  number 
of  the  cards.  One  druggist  says:  "Our 
gross  profits  decreased  last  year  4  per  cent, 
caused  by  failure  to  advance  prices  quick 
enough.  In  many  instances  prices  have 
increased  5  to  60  cents  a  dozen  on  goods  the 
retail  prices  of  which  are  fixed.  To  offset  this 
we  should  have  advanced  other  goods.  Not 
doing  this  quick  enough  cost  us  at  least  $500 
in  profits." 

Another  druggist  says:  "Cannot  answer 
Question  No.  6.  We  try  to  follow  the  mar- 
ket." Another  says:  "Ten  per  cent  more 
business,  but  less  net  profit. "  Another : 
"During  the  past  year  our  business  has  been 
the  biggest  and  our  net  profits  the  smallest  of 
any  year  we  have  been  in  the  drug  business," 
Still  another:  "Our  greatest  increase  in  sell- 
ing price  has  been  in  prescription  work.  We 
have  boosted  this  schedule  about  18  per  cent 
in  the  last  twelve  months." 

Another  says:  "Our  increased  selling 
price,  none  of  which  has  been  on  nationally 
advertised  goods  or  on  patents,  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  added  cost  of  doing  business. 
Although  we  have  made  money,  the  gain  has 
been  largely  on  stock  which  was  bought  right 
and  sold  on  the  advance."  Another:  "It  is 
almost  impossible  to  raise  retail  prices,  as  a 
good  many  people  are  sending  away  for 
goods,"  Another :  "On  the  average  our 
prices  have  not  increased.  It  is  evident  to 
me  that  my  expenses  have  made  substantial 
advances  in  nearly  every  direction,  with  no 
appreciable  increase  in  per  cent  of  profits.  It 
is  only  by  a  large  increase  in  the  volume  of 
sales  that  I  can  make  good,  pushing  the  depart- 
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ments  that  pay  best  and  giving  the  cutter  a 
chance  to  dig  his  own  grave."  And  another: 
"I  have  had  to  decrease  my  selling  prices, 
owing  to  chain-store  competition." 

THE   AVERAGE   INCREASE. 

We  have  had  to  eliminate  64  of  the  cards 
from  this  phase  of  the  computation,  no  an- 
swer at  all  being  given  to  the  question,  or,  if 
one  was  given,  it  being  too  indefinite.  Here, 
again,  we  encounter  the  phrase  "very  little" 
with  unbecoming  frequency.  True,  a  definite 
answer  could  not  be  set  down;  the  very  nature 
of  the  conditions  involved  precludes  it.  But 
all  we  asked  for  was  an  estimate: 

Of  the  154  remaining,  ten  druggists  state 
that  they  have  not  raised  their  prices  at  all, 
thirty-eight  that  they  have   raised  them   10 


per  cent,  twenty-two  that  they  have  advanced 
them  25  per  cent,  twenty  that  they  have  ad- 
vanced them  20  per  cent,  and  twenty  that  they 
have  been  able  to  do  only  5  per  cent  better. 
The  balance  of  the  record  runs  thus:  sixteen 
druggists  show  a  raise  of  15  per  cent;  eight, 
8  per  cent;  six,  3  per  cent;  six,  30  per  cent; 
four,  12  per  cent;  and  two  each  16  and  7  per 
cent,  respectively. 

The  average  advance,  all  the  cards  that 
could  be  used  being  taken  into  consideration, 
is  13  per  cent. 

We  have,  then,  an  8-per-cent  increase  in 
the  cost  of  doing  business  and  a  13-per-cent 
raise  in  prices — which  is  not,  we  think,  a  true 
reflection  of  what  has  happened.  In  an  article 
in  the  next  number  of  the  Bulletin  we  shall 
tell  why. 


Optometry  as  a  Side-line 

By  Arthur  G.  Tracey,  Hampstead,  Md. 


Having  been  both  a  druggist  and  optometrist 
for  some  time,  actively  engaged  in  both  pro- 
fessions, I  am  in  a  position  to  say  that  they 
work  handsomely  together,  and,  when  prop- 
erly conducted,  each  tends  to  build  the  other 
up,  A  druggist  with  a  local  reputation  of 
being  honest  and  reliable  commands  consider- 
able respect  in  a  community,  and  by  handling 
the  usual  side-lines  which  go  with  the  drug 
business  he  gets  personally  acquainted  with 
each  individual  member  of  nearly  every  family 
in  the  community.  Many  an  eye  patient  is 
made  through  the  drug  end. 

Cameras  and  supplies  bring  one  into  closer 
acquaintanceship  with  the  people  of  a  com- 
munity than  anything  that  a  druggist  can 
handle,  especially  when  he  takes  a  personal 
interest  in  the  results  obtained  in  amateur  pho- 
tography and  can  suggest  improvements  in  a 
friendly  way  where  they  are  indicated.  This 
loosens  up  the  tongues  of  the  people  who  other- 
wise are  always  in  a  hurry  when  they  make 
drug-store  purchases.  The  use  of  a  camera 
also  brings  into  play  a  keenness  of  eyesight,  a 
lack  of  which  can  be  readily  detected  by  a  close 
observer.  With  a  little  diplomacy  an  eye  pa- 
tient may  be  landed. 

On  the  other  hand,  optometry  brings  many 
people  into  the  store  who  otherwise  would  not 
come.  Good  optical  work  is  bound  to  draw  from 


long  distances,  very  often  right  past  a  com- 
petitor's door ;  and  during  the  course  of  an  ex- 
amination one  can  speak  of  his  up-to-the-min- 
ute delivery  service  by  referring  to  several 
neighbors  of  the  patient  who  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  this  service — and  all  this  without 
being  "braggy,"  tedious,  or  offensive. 

In  fact,  the  simple  naming  of  several  neigh- 
bors who  are  regular  customers  on  some  speci- 
fied article,  such  an  vanilla,  for  instance,  will 
often  start  this  patient  to  dealing  regularly 
with  you  in  drugs.  Besides,  a  satisfied  wearer 
of  your  glasses  is  bound  to  be  a  booster  in  his 
community  for  your  work,  and  is  also  sure  to 
have  faith  in  other  things  which  you  sell  and 
recommend, 

MUST  KNOW  His  BUSINESS. 

This  also  is  where  a  distinct  line  of  house- 
hold remedies  and  toilet  articles,  under  the 
druggist's  own  name,  works  in  harmony. 
These  goods  are  "right,"  they  are  repeaters 
and,  being  under  your  own  name,  they  demand 
a  comeback  to  you  for  the  same  piece  of  goods. 
When  once  a  family  gets  to  using  them  they 
will  be  continually  sending  back  for  others,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  short  time  you  have  made  a 
regular  customer  at  your  store  on  goods  not 
to  be  had  elsewhere. 

To  be  a  successful  optometrist  V 
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a  good  c^tometrist,  and  to  draw  trade  from 
afar  off  one  must  be  a  better  optometrist  than 
his  competitor.  He  must  be  more  up  to  date, 
must  have  more  modern  equipment,  and  his 
work  must  give  resiUts.  Every  examination 
must  be  very  painstaking,  with  the  purpose  in 
view  of  prescribing  glasses  which  will  be  exact, 
so  that  when  worn  by  the  patient  the  accom- 
modative function  will  be  in  a  state  of  rest  for 
distance,  thus  eliminating  eye-strain,  which  is 
the  cause  of  a  majority  of  the  needs  for  glasses. 

There  are  no  two  eyes  alike,  no  more  so 
than  there  are  any  two  faces ;  and  because  of 
this  no  fixed  rule  can  be  followed  in  the  course 
of  an  examination.  The  results  of  an  exam- 
ination depend  largely  upon  the  skilfulness  of 
the  operator. 

He  must  not  fit  any  one  with  passes  unless 
he  is  reasonably  sure  that  the  glasses  are 
needed,  and  he  must  guarantee  them  to  give 
satisfaction,  offering  to  refund  the  cost  to  any 
patient  who  does  not  get  service. 

VERY  LITTUE  REFUNDED. 

We  have  followed  this  policy  from  the  be- 
ginning and  have  had  practic^y  no  occasion 
to  refund  the  money.  Of  course  we  have  some 
minor  complaints,  as  any  other  business  man 
will  have,  but  we  have  been  able  to  satisfy 
every  customer,  as  far  as  we  know.  To  our 
knowledge  we  have  not  lost  a  single  customer 
from  the  store  due  to  bad  optical  work. 

However  it  will  not  do  for  a  one-man  store 
to  try  to  do  an  optical  business.  An  eye  patient 
.  must  get  the  undivided  attention  of  the  oper- 
ator from  start  to  finish — impossible  in  a  one- 
man  store.  In  our  place  the  optical  part  is 
attended  to  by  one  mail,  who  acts  as  salesman 
in  the  front  when  not  occupied  with  optical 
work,  thus  getting  acquainted  with  the  trade. 

From  a  financial  standpoint  the  optical  busi- 
ness will  hold  its  own  with  the  drug  business; 
in  fact,  considering  dollars  invested  and  the 
number  of  hours  employed,  the  optical  business 
is  the  better  end  of  it.  But  the  drug  side  out- 
does the  other  in  the  steady  flow  of  customers 
all  day  long,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  shows 
the  most  dollars  in  net  profit. 

The  optical  office  should  be  a  room  to  itself, 
closed  off  from  the  disturbances  of  others.    It 


can  be  nicely  equipped  for  a  beginning  on  an 
investment  of  a  few  hundred  dollars.  Optical 
work  should  be  done  by  appointment  as  much 
as  possible,  and  established  hours  maintained. 
This  goes  a  long  way  toward  helping  to  pre- 
vent crowding  at- certain  hours  of  the  day,  and 
it  lends  a  more  professional  air  to  the  business. 
We  make  it  a  practice  to  have  these  appoint- 
ments in  the  morning  and  early  afternoon, 
when  the  drug  business  is  not  rushed.  It  is 
somewhat  embarrassing  to  get  piled  up  virith 
optical  work  and  have  to  be  called  from  the 
patient  several  times  during  an  examination. 

A   HOST  CONVINCING   ARGUMENT. 

The  one  who  attends  to  the  optical  business 
should  keep  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
names  of  the  persons  who  have  been  6tted  with 
glasses  and  where  their  homes  are  located.  We 
have  found  that  the  most  convincing  argument 
used  to  land  a  patient  over  the  phone  is  to 
name,  offhand,  several  satisfied  patients  living 
near  the  inquirer. 

We  do  not  advertise  prices,  but  do  a  great 
deal  of  advertising  of  our  service.  We  feel 
that  we  are  better  off  without  the  person  who 
is  looking  for  something  cheap;  the  one  look- 
ing for  service  is  willing  to  pay  a  reasonable 
price  for  it. 

There  are  opportunities  in  any  State  at  the 
present  time.  Many  of  the  States  have  only 
recently  enacted  laws  to  protect  the  public 
against  fraudulent  eyeglass  venders,  and  people 
are  being  educated  to  differentiate  between  the 
ten-cent  "spec"  and  a  pair  of  properly  fitted 
glasses.  In  the  country — more  so  than  in  the 
city — people  are  being  taught  the  value  of  good 
clean  literature.  They  take  the  daily  papers 
and  many  live  magazines,  and  the  long  even- 
ings are  being  spent  by  the  different  members 
of  the  family  in  reading.  The  defects  of  the 
eye  are  coming  to  light,  and  the  demand  for 
glasses  is  increasing  with  rapid  strides.  Coun- 
try people  are  flocking  to  the  great  cities  for 
service  which  could  just  as  easily  be  given 
them  in  their  home  town. 

In  conclusion,  optometry  is  a  clean,  honor- 
able, and  profitable  profession,  and  works  well 
in  conjunction  with  the  drug  business. 


An  UlustraUd  artUU  describing  the  manu/adure  of  ice-cream  will  be  a  feature 
in  the  August  issue. 


Paging  Josh  Slinger 

By  George  Agry,  Newton,  Massachusetts 


Here  is  what  I  read  in  a  "Soda  Service  Man- 
ual" the  other  day — a  booklet  put  out  by  a  big 
chain  store:  "The  man  back  of  the  soda  foun- 
tain is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  management,  in  a 
position  second  in  importance  only  to  that  of 
the  store  manager  himself;  and  it  is  the  desire 
and  intention  of  the  management  that  proper 
steps  be  taken  to  make  the  advancement  of 
competent,  conscientious  soda-men  easy  and 
certain." 

Well,  it  is  human,  isn't  it,  to  be  a  little  wary 
about  other  folks'  sincerity,  when  they  prom- 
ise a  whole  lot?  So  no  wonder  I  wunk  a  wink, 
shook  my  head  a  bit,  and  was  inclined  to  take 
what  I  read  with  a  pinch  of  sodium  chloride. 
But — well,  I  walked  across  the  street  and  en- 
tered one  of  the  biggest  stores  of  the  "chain." 
and  there  I  found  that  the  manager  was  a  fel- 
ler who,  not  so  many  years  ago,  used  to  draw 
sody  for  me.  He'd  gone  with  a  "chain"  and 
his  advancement  had  been  certain,  if  not  easy. 

Why  not  begin,  then,  with  the  proposition 
that  a  soda-man  has  as  good  a  chance  to  climb 
the  ladder  of  preferment  as  anybody  else  in  the 
outfit,  big  store  or  little  one?  I'm  ready  to 
believe  that,  if  you  will,  although  I'm  no  Sun- 
day-school teacher,  so  am  not  going  to  pass  out 
those  old  ones  about  being  honest,  industrious, 
temperate,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  A  man  must  be  all 
these,  just  to  be  respectable.  Neither  am  I  go- 
ing to  spend  time  on  clean  hands,  finger-nails, 
shave,  collar,  coat,  mouth,  talk — alJ  these  clean. 
For  if  a  man  doesn't  realize  the  importance  of 
such  essentials  he'd  better  save  time  by  getting 
a  job  digging  a  sewer.  He'll  feel  more  at 
home,  too. 

Only  within  recent  years  has  the  position  of 
soda-man  been  recognized  by  employers  as  one 
of  responsibility,  A  decade  or  so  back  any- 
body who  could  slop  around,  scrub,  scour,  pol- 
ish, clean,  and  toss  out  drinks  in  a  sort  of  a  get- 
by-able  marmer  fitted  in  all  right.  The  result 
was  a  class  of  soda  slingers  who  were  drifters, 
adventurers,  boys  who  were  out  "see- 
ing things,"  Such  wanderers,  of  course,  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  be  much  interested,  and 
they  were  often  actually  indifferent.  They 
were  the  barbarians  who  shot  out  the  uncouth, 
"What's  yours?"  "You're  nextt"  "What're 
ye  goin'  t'have?"     And  they  had  other  ways 


that  were  as  deadly  to  refined  trade  as  arsenic- 
paste  to  a  mother-in-law. 

Happily  this  class  has  been  largely  crowded 
out  by  an  intelligent  and  conscientious  body  of 
students  from  the  schools  and  colleges,  who 
serve  as  "fiUers-in,"  supplementing  tlie  defi- 
ciency of  the  regular  force  in  rush  hours  and 
at  other  times  when  needed.  So,  taken  alto- 
gether, the  soda-boys  at  our  fountains  are 
pretty  high  grade. 

Occasionally  some  feller  tumbles  off  the 
perch,  though.  A  while  ago — to  give  a  per- 
sonal experience — I  steered  for  a  certain  drug 
store  and  told  the  soda-squizzler  wliat  I 
wanted.  But  his  mind  wasn't  on  the  job  a  lit- 
tle fait.  He  left  one  of  the  eggs  out  of  the 
drink,  and  when  I  reminded  him  of  the  omis- 
sion he  just  dropped  it  in  on  top,  a  la  raft, 
without  even  a  decent  shake  to  make  it  get- 
downable.  Then  when  I  handed  him  the 
check  in  payment  he  absently  tore  it  up  and 
threw  it  on  the  floor.  A  lady  and  gentleman 
were  at  the  fountain  at  the  same  time,  but  I 
didn't  notice  them  very  much  till  I  heard  the 
lady  complaining. 

A  man,  they  say,  can  drink  anything,  but  a 
woman — well,  if  she  can  she  won't. 

The  soda-man  wasn't  jarred  or  excited  at 
all.  He  just  turned  to  me  and  said,  "Women 
folks  are  terrible  fussy,  ain't  they?" 

After  they'd  gone  out — the  man  and  the 
woman — I  turned  on  him. 

"Did  anybody  ever  tell  you  that  you  are  the 
chief  spook  around  fiere?"  I  asked.  "The 
chances  are  that  you  kill  more  trade  in  a  day 
than  the  boss's  advertising  campaign  can  drag 
in  in  a  week."  Mad?  Of  course  he  got  mad ! 
But  I  hope  the  diplomatic  suggestion  did  him 
a  little  good. 

What's  the  First  Proposition  of  high-class 
service?  Brace  yourself  for  a  bromide.  It  is 
a  satisfied  customer. 

"Oh,  Lord!"  you  groan;  "I've  liad  that 
jammed  into  me  so  many  times  that  it's  really 
painful." 

But  it's  true,  nevertheless.  For  in  no  other 
department  in  the  store  is  it  more  necessary  to 
just  suit  the  taste,  both  of  the  mouth  and  the 
eye — yes,  and  the  nose.  In  any  of  these  par- 
ticulars it's  awful  easy  to  make  a  slip  that  will 
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send  a  prospective  good  customer  out  of  the 
store  for  all  time  to  come. 

Many  seemingly  "lesser"  matters  are  highly 
important,  too.  For  instance,  the  washing  of 
eggs.  I've  been  positively  disgusted  many 
times  to  see  the  conspicuous  trade-mark  of 
Mrs.  Hen  on  her  product  displayed  in  the 
bowl.  Again,  care  should  be  exercised  not  to 
run  the  glasses  over,  in  serving — all  down  the 
side,  you  know.  Ladies,  especially,  don't  like 
this. 

Hbwever,  if  it  should  happen  some  time — 
and  it  will — don't,  for  goodness'  sake,  say 
"Pardon  me!"  I  have  no  patience  with  the 
stilted  phrases  that  are  set  down  in  some  of 
the  store  service  literature,  and  "Pardon  me" 
and  "I  beg  your  pardon"  are  two  of  the  stiflF- 
est  of  the  lot.  If  you  reach  over  the  slab  and 
steal  a  customer's  watch,  or  if  you  grab  a 
lady's  pocketbook,  you  may  ask  through  your 
counsel  to  have  the  authorities  "pardon"  you ; 
but  if  you  step  on  some  one's  toe,  or  acciden- 
tally knock  a  customer's  elbow  while  he  is 
drinking,  just  use  good,  natural  "American." 
Say  "Excuse  me,"  or  "Please  excuse  me." 

There  is  one  impertinence  I  hope  never  to 
hear  again.  It  doesn't  prevail  much  among 
the  men  in  our  stores,  although  to  some  extent 
it  does,  but  seems  to  be  cultivated  mostly  by  a 
certain  type  of  department-store  salesgirl.  It 
is  the  prefacing  what  is  going  to  be  said  with 
"Listen!"  When  one  of  these  short-ski rters 
says  "Listen"  to  me,  I  have  to  make  the  best 
of  it;  but  when  a  man  affects  such  priggish- 
ness  I'm  tempted  to  reach  over  and  let  him 
have  something  that  would  probably  land  me 
in  the  police  station  inside  of  twenty  minutes. 
It  is  positively  rude. 

Be  naturally  polite  and  attentive.  That's  all 
there  is  to  it.  Affectation,  whether  jerked 
from  the  slums  or  abstracted  from  a  sales 
manual,  isn't  being  natural,  and  often  is  just 
as  far  from  being  polite. 

There's  no  place  in  the  whole  store  where  a 
man  has  a  better  chance  to  show  ability,  good 
salesmanship,  and  tact  than  at  the  soda  coun- 
ter, and  there's  no  other  place  in  the  store 
where  one  has  half  the  opportunity  to  study 
human  nature.  There  are  a  lot  of  agreeable 
and  interesting  people,  but  the  "growlers"  are 
always  in  evidence,  too.  And  handling  ill- 
tempered  people  is  an  art  needing  much  culti- 
vation. It  pays  good  money,  though.  I  know 
a  feller  who  has  a  passion  for  taming  cranks ; 
he  really  enjoys  getting  'em,  the  same  as  you 


used  to  enjoy,  when  a  boy,  catching  squirrels 
— only  probably  he  has  much  better  results. 
I've  known  him  to  round  some  old  fellow  up 
and  land  him  for  a  good  bunch  of  stuff.  He's 
the  best  salesman  I  know  by  all  odds,  and  just 
because  he  won't  let  any  one's  temper  upset 
his  own  self-control.  Poise  and  self-control 
are  sure  to  make  a  man's  services  mighty  val- 
uable to  his  employer. 

One  thing  more.  A  lot  of  care  should  be 
exercised  in  serving  little  people.  Of  course 
children  are  noisy  and  they  spill  things  around 
and  annoy  us  sometimes ;  but  little  people  are 
going  to  be  big  by  and  by,  and  it's  business 
to  make  things  agreeable  for  them  right  now. 
Here  is  what  a  certain  "boss"  had  printed 
on  a  card: 
Alwaze  have  things  neat  and  tidy,  yourself  especially  so. 

Never  be  sloppy  or  careless. 
Alwaze  be  courteous  and  attentive  to  everybody.      Be 

patient  and  tactful  with  folks  who  are  fussy. 
Alwaze  have  plenty  of  clean  towels,  and  be  sure  to  serve 

with  dry  hands. 
Alwaze  try  to  serve  a  "just  right"  drink,  and 
Alwaze  turn  one  that  is  unsatisfactory  out  and  cheer- 
fully serve  another,  without  cost. 
Alwaze  see  that  the  glass  you  use  is  not  chipped  or 

Alwaze  hold  a  glass,  full  or  empty,  by  the  middle;  never 

pick  up  an  empty  glass  by  the  rim. 
Alwaze  serve  hot  drinks  hot  and  cold  drinks  cold,  which 

means  to  watch  the  temperature,  taking  it  often. 
Alwaze  gauge  your  drink  so  that  it  will  not  run  over 

the  edge  of  the  glass. 
Alwaze  keep  both  the  serving  slab  and  the  glasses  clean 

and  sweet,  and  the  silverware  bright. 
Alwaze  serve  a  glass  of  water  and  a  neatly  folded  paper 

napkin  with  ice  cream,  college  ice,  or  any  fruit  com- 
bination. 
Alwaze  examine  the  cream,  the  ice  cream  and  the  milk 

after  a  thunder  shower, 
Alwaze    see   that   eggs   are    washed   before   they   are 

brought  to  the  counter. 
Alwaze  serve  castor  oil  in  paper  cups. 
Alwaze  keep  posted  about  other  departments,  thus  being 

able  to  direct  the  incoming  customer  intelligently. 


A  great  wave  of  prohibition  is  rolling  over 
the  country,  but  closing  saloons  don't  close 
men's  throats.  To  a  very  appreciable  degree 
the  demand  for  soft  stuff  is  going  to  increase, 
and  this  means  new  business.  New  problems, 
too.  Loafing,  for  instance.  This  can't  be  tol- 
erated in  a  reputable  pharmacy,  for  maybe  the 
language  of  the  bar  is  hardly  polite  enough  to 
be  used  where  there  are  ladies.  And  there'll 
be  the  man  occasionally  who  calls  for  a 
"stick."    Instead  of.  a  "stidt'rfiwBia  club  for 


A  vttw  •/  Mr.  WoTMck't  immiahm  In  CaUfnuis,  Mil  itftrt  mJ  afttr  haimm  JbKn. 


How  I  Built  My  Home* 

First  Prize  Paper,  by  Roy  S.  Waroack, 
Huntington  Park,  California 


Nowadays  when  most  writers  select  a  topic 
for  an  article  they  start  oif  with  a  long  pream- 
ble entirely  foreign  to  the  subject.  Generally 
they  are  space  writers  whose  literary  positions 
are  assured.  I  dare  not  assume  such  latitude, 
but  I  must  begin  my  story  with  my  departure 
from  New  Orleans,  some  four  years  ago, 
bound  for  California. 

Upon  my  arrival  I  learned  that  California 
citizens  are  divided  into  two  classes:  people 
who  boast  of  the  climate,  and  real  estate  agents 
who  boast  of  everything  under  the  sun  and 
have  statistics  to  prove  it!  The  first  class  are 
a  harmless  lot,  but  the  real  estate  men — well, 
caution  is  to  be  one's  watchword,  in  dealing 
with  them,  and  all  their  statements  must  be 
taken  "cum  grano  salis,"  and  then  some. 

But  I  will  say  this  much  for  the  California 
real  estate  agent:  he  is  a  real  salesman  and  one 
I  have  tried  to  emulate  as  a  druggist.  Without 
diverging  too  much  or  attempting  to  define 
salesmanship,  I  assert  that  the  man  who  can 

*This  is  one  of  our  Contest  topics,  announced  in 
January.  Mr.  Warnack's  paper  was  awarded  first 
money,  $15.  E.  A.  Shinn,  Wellington,  Colorado,  takes 
second  place,  receiving  $10;  and  E.  W.  Rebstock,  Buf- 
falo Lake,  Minnesota,  receives  the  third  prize,  $5. 


figuratively  dangle  before  your  eyes  vacant  lots 
— nay,  not  vacant  lots,  but  lots  covered  with  a 
crop  of  full-grown  weeds — some  six  miles 
from  the  center  of  things,  and  make  you  feel 
that  life  is  barren  and  incomplete  until  you  are 
owner  of  one  of  these  weed  patches,  then  that 
man  is  a  salesman,  and,  mayhap,  a  benefactor. 

AnyTvay,  loosely  expressed,  that's  what  he 
did  to  me;  upon  the  payment  of  fifty  dollars 
down  and  agreement  to  pay  a  certain  sum  each 
month,  I  became  the  proud  possessor  of  one  of 
these  weed  patches,  my  particular  patch  having 
a  two-room  shack  on  the  rear  of  it. 

That  two-room  shack  was  the  nucleus  of  the 
home  I  was  to  build,  unaided  except  in  the 
matter  of  plumbing  and  some  help  on  the  front 
porch. 

1  hardly  knew  just  where  or  how  to  begin, 
as  I  had  had  very  little  experience  either  as  a 
carpenter  or  a  gardener.  Then,  too,  all  im- 
provements had  to  come  from  my  own  savings 
from  month  to  month. 

I  tackled  the  painting  first  and  succeeded  in 
getting  almost  as  much  on  the  house  as  on  my- 
self: a  fairly  good  job,  though.  I  would  get 
up  early  in  the  morning  and  work  feverishly 
until  the  last  minute  of  grace,  rush  into  a  busi- 
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ness  suit  and  beat  it  for  the  city,  about  forty- 
five  minutes  by  trolley. 

Gradually  I  got  the  yard  cleaned  up  and 
planted  a  few  things  the  first  year  in  a  very 
haphazard  way.  I  was  ready  to  weep  when  I 
made  my  first  planting  of  seeds.  In  my  inex- 
perience I  felt  more  like  I  was  burying  than 
planting  them.  I  never  expected  them  to  come 
up — but  they  did !  God  seems  mighty  good  to 
the  amateur  in  California. 

It  required  several  months'  savings  to  buy 
material  enough  to  build  a  porch  and  the  task 
was  an  arduous  one.  The  calculations,  espe- 
cially, were  very  laborious  affairs,  and  in  some 
instances  required  more  time  than  the  execu- 
tion of  the  plan. 

Then  came  the  plumbing.  It  took  about  six 
months  to  put  that  over ;  and  I  felt  that  I  had 
made  a  mistake  in  my  calling  when  I  saw  the 
bill  the  plumber  presented ! 

Then  came  the  rooms  at  the  rear  and  a  de- 
tached shed.  I  was  getting  to  be  quite  a  car- 
penter by  this  time. 

Altogether  it  took  two  years'  savings  and 
hard  work,  in  my  off-duty  hours,  to  complete 
the  house  and  build  the  shed.  But  it  was  bully 
fun  and  makes  the  word  home  apply  to  the 
result  with  real  meaning. 

Throughout  all  this  time  I  was  busy  in  the 


garden.  Stimulated  by  the  success  of  my  early 
efforts,  I  was  encouraged  to  form  a  definite 
garden  plan,  as  I  knew  I  would  have  to  build 
the  garden  as  I  had  the  house,  piece  by  piece. 
Here  the  help  of  my  good  wife  (inspiration 
of  the  whole  Job)  came  to  the  front.  She 
didn't  know  a  great  deal  about  horticulture,  but 
she  had  imagination  and  could  visualize  the 
kind  of  garden  she  wanted. 

There's  a  stretch  of  lawn  about  eighty  feet 
in  front  of  the  house  on  which  we  have  twelve 
fruit  trees.  In  front  of  this  is  our  rose  garden 
— we  have  eighty  plants  and  about  forty  va- 
rieties. All  of  the  walks  and  flower  beds  are 
bordered  with  cobblestones  which  we  found 
and  carried  home.  We  would  borrow  a  neigh- 
bor's wheelbarrow  and  go  on  cobblestone- 
scouting  expeditions.  Those  were  exciting 
times. 

Well,  my  job  of  building  a  home  is  just 
about  finished,  and  in  the  meantime  our  town 
has  grown  from  3,000  to  some  3,600  in  popu- 
lation— so  you  can  see  there  were  others  who 
bought  weedy  lots  and  had  visions.  Our  little 
home  is  almost  paid  for  now,  ai'.d  the  detached 
shed  is  going  to  change  its  name  and  bear  the 
dignity  of  "garage;"  for  in  it  I  plan  to  house 
one  of  the  ubiquitous  products  of  Detroit's 
most  famous  carriage  factory. 


ThU'pktmrt  am$  lakfm  im  Julj,  1916.  and  litwi  a  ttcHn  %f  tki  ycrd  •/  Ikt  Wamt 


.Jfckiogle 
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Second  Prize  Paper,  by  E.  A.  Shinn, 
Welttngton,  Colorado 


Notwithstanding  that  some  folks  claim  it  is 
cheaper  to  rent  than  own  property,  we  do  not 
agree  with  them.  We  were  living  in  a  rented 
liouse,  and  had  to  rent  a  "stall"  in  the  garage 
for  the  car,  as  well.  Upon  figuring  up  our  ex- 
penses in  connection  with  the  leasing  proposi- 
tion we  found  that  were  we  to  borrow  the 
money  our  interest  would  exceed  the  rent  by 
only  a  few  dollars  a  year.  We  decided  to  do 
this — borrow  the  money;  and  by  keeping  up 
the  interest  and  paying  off  a  portion  of  the 


commenced  to  realize  that  we  had  one  of  the 
most  desirable  pieces  of  property  in  town.  As 
one  lady  said,  "It  is  only  five  minutes'  walk  to 
any  place." 

At  the  time  we  bought  the  lots  we  had 
formed  no  idea  as  to  when  we  could  build,  but 
knowing  it  would  be  some  time  we  accumu- 
lated all  the  material  we  could  find  that  would 
assist  us  in  laying  plans. 

After  consulting  five  hundred  or  more 
sketches  we  found  nothing  to  meet  our  require- 
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principal  each  year,  in  a  short  time  the  debt 
will  be  paid  and  the  property  our  own. 

The  lot  we  chose  was  one  that  perhaps  from 
the  beginning  of  time  had  never  been  cultivat- 
ed, and  it  was  unsightly  so  far  as  the  big  weeds 
and  the  old  barbed  wire  fence  that  enclosed  it 
were  concerned.  But  it  is  only  a  block  from 
the  main  street,  and  scarcely  two  blocks  from 
our  store,  and  is  located  on  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  the  block,  which  permits  of  a  sunny 
south  front. 

In  all  these  years  the  mass  of  people  never 
really  saw  this  location,  but  every  day  brought 
new  attractions  concerning  it  for  us,  and  after 
some  difficulty  we  finally  found  the  owner  and 
purchased  the  two  lots  on  the  comer.  Then  as 
soon  as  we  began  the  improvements  the  natives 


ments  in  entirety;  but  by  combining  ideas 
gained  in  this  way  with  original  ones  of  our 
own  we  worked  out  an  arrangement  that  suits 
us  very  well. 

Then  it  was  necessary  to  get  estimates  from 
contractors  and  decide  whether  to  let  the  entire 
contract  to  one  man  or  to  hire  the  work  done 
by  the  day  and  look  after  the  details  ourselves. 
When  the  figuring  was  completed  we  concluded 
that  the  latter  plan  would  be  the  most  satis- 
factory from  the  standpoint  of  proficienf^  Jn 
work  as  well  as  for  financial  reasons;  but  it 
meant  untold  responsibility  on  our  part. 

My  business  tied  me  down  to  the  extent  that 
I  could  not  spend  as  much  time  about  the  build- 
ing as  I  should  have  spent  in  order  to  save 
money,  consequently  certain  parts  were  done 
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according  to  the  carpenters'  ideas  rather  than 
our  own.  One  of  my  greatest  difficulties  all 
the  way  through  was  that  when  I  explained 
how  we  wanted  the  work  done  the  workmen 
would  declare  such  a  course  an  impossibility. 
At  times  I  nearly  gave  up  in  despair. 

However  I  most  generally  won  my  point, 
although  the  men  gave  in  reluctantly. 

After  the  cement  cellar  and  foundation  had 
been  completed  we  were  unable  to  continue  the 
work  for  several  weeks,  and  each  week  seemed 
endless,  we  were  so  anxious  to  be  settled.  But 
finally  the  work  started  again  in  earnest,  with 
carpenters,  lathers,  plumbers,  and  wiremen  all 
on  the  job  at  one  time. 

It  was  amusing,  but  aggravating  as  well,  to 
notice  the  interest  the  public  began  to  take  as 
soon  as  the  first  board  was  laid.  Everybody 
stood  ready  to  pass  out  a  word  of  criticism. 
One  man  positively  knew  the  make  of  a  fur- 
nace we  selected  would  be  unsatisfactory; 
there  was  just  one  kind  that  was  any  good  at 
all,  and  that  was  in  his  house.  Another  con- 
tended that  our  hall  would  be  very  dark,  in 
spite  of  the  glass  door  at  one  end,  as  well  as 
other  openings.  But  we  held  rigidly  to  our 
course,  our  idea  being  to  suit  ourselves,  not  the 
public.  We  paid  little  attention  to  what  others 
said. 

One  of  my  hardest  tasks  was  to  instruct  the 
bricklayer,  who  was  deaf  as  a  fence  post,  in 
making  the  chimney  for  the  fireplace.  Then 
came  the  placing  of  the  grate  in  position.  No 
one  in  town  was  familiar  with  this  particular 
kind  of  work.  I  was  also  a  "greenhorn,"  but 
I  went  at  it  as  though  I  knew  every  detail. 

And  now,  as  I  sit  and  watch  the  fire  bum, 
I  think  of  the  drops  of  perspiration  that  fell 
from  my  brow  the  day  we  set  the  affair  in 
place !    ' 

The  living-  and  dining-rooms  are  separated 
only  by  colonnades,  the  lower  parts  of  which 
are  book-cases.  This  combination  is  very  con- 
venient in  entertaining,  as  the  two  rooms  are 
onfc  in  reality. 

I  shall  not  bore  you  with  other  details  con- 
cerning the  arrangement,  except  to  say  that  to 
build  a  house  without  a  sun-parlor  would  be 
folly.  Ours  has  three  windows  on  the  east, 
four  on  the  south,  and  one  to  the  west.  This 
is  our  favorite  room,  since  it  is  a  delightful 
place  to  receive  a  sun-bath  any  time  of  day ;  it 
also  furnishes  an  ideal  sleeping  apartment  at 
night.    With  all  the  eight  windows  down  from 


the  top,  one  breathes  in  any  amount  of  Colo- 
rado's most  invigorating  air. 

This  room  opens  into  a  hall,  which  leads  to 
the  combined  bathroom  and  dressing-room, 
where  it  is  always  warm  in  winter  and  where 
one  never  chills,  even  though  the  temperature 
of  the  sleeping-room  is  twenty  degrees  below 
zero. 

The  walls  and  ceilings  are  painted,  and  it 
was  a  great  pleasure  to  study  combinations  of 
colors  and  make  selections  for  the  different 
rooms.  But,  oh!  when  you  hire  an  expert  (?) 
painter  and  it  takes  him  two  and  one-half  days 
to  scrape  off  what  he  splashed  on  the  wood- 
work— ^then  you  promise  yourself  you'll  never 
build  another  house. 

This  year  we  hope  to  put  the  finishing 
touches  on  the  place,  including  a  coat  or  two 
of  paint  on  the  house  and  garage.  We  expect, 
too,  to  haul  off  surplus  dirt,  sow  grass  seed, 
replace  trees  that  have  died,  plant  a  hedge 
along  the  west  side  of  the  driveway,  and  ar- 
range the  flowers. 

In  conclusion,  a  few  words  of  advice.  The 
first  most  important  thing  is  to  have  your  plan 
so  fixed  in  your  mind  that  no  changes  need  to 
be  made  after  the  work  is  once  started,  and 
especially  should  one  guard  against  "doing 
over"  what  has  already  been  done.  This  takes 
time  and  is  very  expensive.  Be  "Johnnie-on- 
the-spot"  and  watch  the  details  as  they  pro- 
gress, for  it  pays.  For  instance,  one  hundred 
more  bricks  were  used  in  our  fireplace  chimney 
than  were  necessary.  Again,  a  railing  on  the 
back  porch  above  the  cellar-way  was  made 
strong  enough  to  prevent  a  steam  engine  from 
going  down  the  steps — no  need  of  all  this 
strength.  And,  lastly,  insist  that  your  mate- 
rials come  up  to  the  standard.  Watch  this,  for 
if  you  don't  the  lumberman  or  hardware  mer- 
chant may  slip  an  inferior  quality  onto  you. 

Our  house  cost  us  $2600  and  is  modem 
throughout.  It  isn't  as  imposing  as  some  oth- 
ers I  might  mention,  but  it's  home.  The  picture 
I  am  sending  doesn't  do  it  justice ;  the  photo- 
graph was  taken  just  as  a  storm  was  coming 
up,  which  somehow  cast  a  spell  of  gloom.  And 
the  yard  looks  bad,  the  unevenness  of  it  giving 
the  house  a  "slanty"  appearance.  But  by  the 
time  this  article  gets  into  print — if  it  does — 
all  that  will  be  fixed.  A  year  or  two  from 
now  you  won't  know  the  place! 

Building  a  home  is  largely  a  rnatter  of  eqing 
at  it  '  =   it,  V^tOO^IL 
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Third  Prize  Paper,  by  E.  W.  Rebstock, 
Bu&lo  Lake,  Minnesota 


I  was  the  proprietor  of  the  only  drug  store 
in  a  town  having  500  population,  I  didn't  have 
much  capital,  and  I  rented  a  small  house,  pay- 
ing $10  a  month  for  it ;  later  I  bought  a  store 
building,  with  living  rooms  on  the  second  floor. 

In  due  course  of  time,  however,  our  family 
had  been  increased  by  three,  and  we  felt  the 
need  of  more  room  and  of  more  iir  for  the  lit- 
tle ones.  We  had  saved  $1000^  and  we  decided 
to  build  a  home  that  would  cost  us  $2500. 

The  next  consideration,  of  course,  was  a 
suitable  location.  We  had  considered  this  point 
for  months,  and  finally  we  settled  on  a  plat  of 
ground  comprising  one  acre  less  two  lots, 
which  had  previously  been  sold  to  a  Mr.  An- 
derson, who  had  built  a  residence  thereon.  This 
Jand  was  owned  by  a  man  named  Drake,  who 
had  the  reputation  of  being  an  old  miser  and 
of  being  very  sharp  in  his  dealings.  He  owned 
different  pieces  of  land,  and  it  was  his  custom 
not  to  let  either  consideration  or  modesty  ham- 
per him  when  he  named  a  price  to  a  prospective 
buyer, 

I  knew  what  it  meant  if  I  went  directly  to 
Mr.  Drake  and  told  him  I  wanted  to  buy  the 
lots  in  question,  so  I  called  my  friend  Ander- 
son in,  and  we  decided  that  the  best  course  to 
pursue  was  to  have  Mr.  Anderson  approach 
the  owner,  stating  that  he  would  like  to  buy 
the  balance  of  the  tract;  later  a  transfer  could 
be  made  from  Anderson  to  me. 

Anderson  called  Drake  into  his  office  and 
asked  for  figures.  True  to  his  instinct,  the  old 
man  doubled  his  price ;  he  wasn't  to  be  caught 
napping. 

Mr.  Anderson  and  I  got  together  again  an<3 
decided  on  a  little  piece  of  strategy.  We  con- 
cluded to  appeal  to  Mr.  Drake's  weak  point,  his 
cupidity.  It  couldn't  resist  the  sight  of  money. 
So  we  got  $175,  all  in  one-dollar  bills,  and 
piled  this  money  up  on  Anderson's  desk,  and 
then  sent  for  Mr.  Drake  again. 

Mr.  Anderson  said:  "Here  is  a  stack  of 
money.  If  you  had  rather  have  it  than  your 
lots,  cart  it  away!" 

It  worked.  Drake  looked  at  the  bills  with 
bulging  eyes,  gasped  "I'll  take  it !"  and  began 
scooping  it  up.  I  was  called  in  from  an  ad- 
joining room  and  we  rushed  over  to  the  bank, 
where  a  warranty  deed  was  made  out.  An- 
derson was  a  big  man,  over  six  feet  in  height 


and  weighing  275  pounds.  His  laugh  was 
loud  and  hilarious  at  all  times,  and  on  this  oc- 
casion, just  as  soon  as  Mr.  Drake  had  depart- 
ed, it  was  more  boisterous  than  ever.  People 
out  on  the  sidewalk  came  in  and  wanted  to 
know  what  the  trouble  was.  We  told  them, 
and  the  joke  went  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  little  village.  Mr.  Anderson  was  touted  as 
the  only  man  who  had  ever  got  the  best  of 
Drake.  Although  I  furnished  the  brains  of 
the  scheme,  I  received  none  of  the  credit.  But 
I  got  the  lots ! 

I  now  proceeded  with  the  building,  first  ob- 
taining plans  which  were  satisfactory.  I  let 
the  contract  for  excavating  the  basement,  and 
I  then  hired  a  stone-mason  by  the  day  to  build 
the  foundation  walls,  using  native  stone  com- 
monly called  "nigger-heads,"  which  I  got  near- 
by for  the  hauling.  We  made  the  walls  8,'/^ 
feet  thick  up  to  the  surface,  then  above  the 
ground  we  used  brick,  with  an  air-space  be- 
tween the  rows,  so  that  the  walls  would  be 
frost-proof.  We  have  never  had  a  particle  of 
frost  in  the  basement  up  to  the  present  day. 

I  insisted  throughout  that  the  house  should 
be  well  and  substantially  built,  and  of  the  best 
materials.  There  are  four  good-sized  r6oms 
and  a  reception  hall  and  pantry  on  the  first 
floor;  three  bedrooms  and  a  bath  on  the  sec- 
ond floor.  For  the  lumber,  brick,  cement,  laths, 
storm  sashes,  doors,  and  screens  I  paid  $1100. 
I  checked  over  all  the  material  myself,  as  it 
was  delivered. 

We  had  a  well  bored  at  a  convenient  place, 
and  we  struck  water  at  a  depth  of  forty  feet. 
The  well  cost  me  $40,  and  we  have  an  abundant 
supply  of  good,  pure  water  at  all  times. 

In  one  corner  of  the  basement,  under  the 
kitchen,  we  constructed  a  150-barrel  cistern, 
and  now  have  plenty  of  rainwater  stored  up 
for  use  as  needed. 

In  building  the  house  I  hired  carpenters  by 
the  day,  paying  them  $3,  and  they  did  fine 
work.  So  our  total  expense  for  carpentry  work 
was  about  $200.  Painting  and  finishing  inside 
cost  me  $175.  I  did  all  the  lathing  myself, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  boy.  I  put  in  a  hot- 
water  heating  plant,  with  Ideal  boiler  and 
American  radiators,  and  this  cost  me  $275. 
Sewerage  cost  me  $100.  We  finished^ur  house  • 
complete  for  about  $240%,g,„^j,d  byGoOQlc 


A  New  Era  in  a  Young  Life 

By  J,  S,  McNair,  Corona,  Calif. 


Sixteen  years  a^o  I  purchased  a  store  from 
an  elderly  gentleman  who  was  anxious  to  retire 
and  help  organize  a  bank.  He  asked  $6000 
flat  for  the  store — either  that  or  the  figure  that 
an  inventory  might  show.  We  compromised, 
and  I  got  the  store  for  $5500  without  invoicing. 

This  was  on  Friday,  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber, and  papers  were  drawn  up  and  signed. 
When  the  doors  were  locked  that  night  the 
keys  went  into  my  pocket. 

I  could  hardly  sleep.  A  new  era  in  life  was 
to  begin  on  the  morrow  for  a  young  man  who 
was  very  anxious  to  succeed. 

I  was  at  the  store  by  seven  o'clock,  and  after 
the  usual  store  cleaning  I  decided  to  change  the 
window  displays  and  make  the  front  look  as 
nice  as  possible. 

It  was  soon  noised  around  in  the  small  town 
that  old  man  Hudson  had  sold  out,  and  natur- 
ally the  people  were  anxious  to  see  the  new 
man  and  to  see  how  we  would  conduct  the 
store. 

The  very  next  week  I  got  in  touch  with  the 
town  paper  and  contracted  for  six  inches  of 
advertising  space  for  one  year.  I  also  ran  a 
few  locals  each  time;  and  I  changed  the  ad 
every  week.  I  also  selected  Friday  as  the  day 
to  change  the  windows,  and  this  was  done 
every  week. 

I  then  began  to  rearrange  the  show-cases 
and  make  changes  in  the  interior  of  the  store 
and  get  the  stock  in  shape  to  make  it  easier  to 
handle  the  trade.  Business  began  very  soon 
to  show  improvement  over  what  my  prede- 
cessor had  done. 

I  made  lists  of  all  surplus  stock  of  the  dif- 
ferent lines  in  the  store,  and  devised  ways  and 
means  to  balance  the  stock  and  dispose  of  the 
surpluses.  There  seemed  to  be  a  lot  of  cheap 
soaps  on  hand,  and  I  decided  to  blow  off  steam 
with  a  soap  sale.  By  this  time  I  was  full  of 
ideas  and  plans,  and  it  just  seemed  I  had  to  do 
something  or  explode ! 

There  was  a  big  stock  of  witch-hazel  soap 
that  retailed  for  ten  cents.  On  the  outside 
wrapper  was  a  colored  picture  of  a  pretty  little 
girl.  So  I  decided  to  place  this  in  the  window. 
I  also  arranged  on  the  top  of  the  show-cases 
piles  of  various  kinds  and  then  advertised  a 
soap  sale  for  one  day. 


I  had  a  popular  little  girl  of  the  town 
dressed  like  the  soap-wrapper  picture,  and 
placed  her  in  the  window  to  hand  out  a  free 
cake  with  each  purchase  amoimting  to  25  cents 
of  any  kind  of  soap.  This  witch-hazel  soap 
given  free  retailed  for  ten  cents. 

It  was  quite  a  venture,  and  if  the  idea  had 
failed  to  pull  I  should  have  felt  like  thirty 
cents.  But  the  idea  didn't  fail.  I  sold  lots  of 
soap  and,  better  sttU,  I  got  my  store  and  my 
enterprise  talked  about. 

The  sale  was  a  success,  and  while  everything 
was  running  at  its  height  I  had  a  photographer 
take  a  picture  of  the  front  of  the  store  and  of 
the  pretty  little  giri.  I  had  a  half-tone  made 
from  one  of  these  pictures  and  our  local  paper 
printed  it  free  of  charge.  I  have  always  found 
that  everybody  is  ready  to  help  a  young  fellow 
who  really  does  something.  It's  the  dead  ones 
and  the  extremely  "smart"  ones  who  don't  get 
any  boosts. 

I  was  encouraged  to  think  up  more  schemes 
for  business,  and  from  that  time  on  we  kept 
things  moving.  We  joined  in  on  celebrating 
the  different  seasons  of  the  year,  such  as 
Easter*  Fourth  of  July,  Thanksgiving,  and 
Christmas.  I  always  helped  the  townspeople 
in  whatever  they  undertook.  On  the  first 
Fourth  of  July  we  subscribed  to  the  public 
fund,  and  also  fixed  up  our  windows  and 
entered  the  contest  for  a  float  in  the  big  parade. 
We  captured  a  prize  for  this,  and  also  for  the 
best  decorated  store  front. 

At  the  holiday  season  we  were  prepared 
with  new  goods  and  new  ideas.  To  make  our 
display  large,  we  took  our  shelf  bottles  down 
and  placed  them  in  the  back  room  and  then 
filled  these  shelves  with  all  kinds  of  gifts. 
Back  of  these  were  the  Christmas  colors,  neatly 
arranged,  and  the  display  looked  very  attrac- 
tive. We  placed  extra  lights  in  our  windows 
for  the  month  of  December  and  decorated  the 
whole  interior  of  the  store. 

There  were  six  of  us  selling  goods  the  last 
few  days  before  Christmas,  and  on  the  day 
before  the  Glad  Holiday  some  of  us  had  no 
opportunity  to  eat  until  closing  time. 

We  closed  the  year  with  lots  of  empty  places 
on  the  shelves  and  in  the  cases.  But  I  fdt 
good;  don't  you  forget  it,  I  felt  good! 


"Own-make"  Face  Powders 

By  Hugh  C.  Muldoon,  Ph.G.,  Boston,  Mass. 

In    these    preparations    starches    of    vari-  Of  the  several  starches  commonly  employed, 

ous  kinds  are  commonly  used,  and  in  many  rice  starch  bears  a  reputation  for  excellence 

cases  coloring  matter  is  added.     In  powders  that  is  really  undeserved,  as  it  has  not  been 

designed  for  use  on  the  face  the  presence  of  demonstrated  that  it  is  better  for  this  purpose 

organic  material  is  not  objectionable.     Some  than  are  the  other  starches.     In    fact,  corn 

of  the  most  popular  preparations  of  this  sort  starch  is  preferred  by  many.     A  large  number 

are  made  up  entirely  of  ingredients  of  vege-  of  the  so-called  rice  powders  on  the  market 

table  origin.  contain  little  or  none  of  the  real  rice  powder. 

In  an  endeavor  to  make  them  more  adhesive  A  good  formula; 

and  possibly  to  impart  some  little  medicinal  ^^^  ^^^^.^^ j^  ^^^^ 

action,  various  substances  are  added  that  are  p.     n                                        o      j^ 

seldom  or  never  used  in  talcums.     Some  of  Chalk                                         4  parts 

these  chemicals  are  exceedingly  poisonous,  and  Talcum  4  parts. 

as  they  may  be  absorbed  through  the  skin  and  c^ior  ^^  perfume,  aa q.  s. 

produce  toxic  effects,  their  use  is  to  be  avoided. 

Universally  recognized  as  being  dangerous  The  preparation  made  by  this   formula  is 

are  the  salts  of  mercury  and  lead.     The  mer-  properly  labeled  a  complexion  powder,  toilet 

cury     salts,     particularly     white     precipitate,  powder,   or   face  powder.     It  should   not  be 

calomel,  and  corrosive  sublimate,  are  most  fre-  called  a  rice  powder  nor  a  poudre  de  ris. 

quently  employed  in  the  liquid  preparations.  Face  powders  are  to  be  had  in  several  colors 

The  lead  salt  commonly  used  is  the  carbonate,  to   suit  various  complexions.     These   colors 

which  is  to  be  found  under  such  trade  names  serve  to  make  the  powder  blend  with  the  color 

as  flake  white,  body  white,  French  white,  and  of  the  skin  so  that  its  use  is  not  noticeable, 

various  others.       Publications  of  the  United  The  more  thoroughly  the  powder  is  rubbed 

States  Public  Health  Service  condemn  the  use  into  the  skin,  the  less  easily  is  it  detected, 

of  the  salts  of  both  of  these  metals  for  cosmetic  Pure  white  powder  is  always  in  demand.     A 

purposes,  as  it  has  been  shown  that  they  may  trace  of  blue  coloring  gives  an  intensified  white 

be  absorbed  through  the  unbroken  skin  in  such  which  is  desirable   for  certain  complexions, 

amounts   as   to    produce    their   characteristic  especially  for  evening  use;  it  gives  the  skin  a 

poisonous  effects.     Women  are  found  to  be  rather  transparent  appearance.     A  pink  color 

particularly   susceptible   to   these   poisonings,  is  made  by  the  use  of  carmine ;  an  ammoniacal 

Preparations  containing  these  chemicals  are  solution  is  mixed  with  a  little  of  the  powder 

especially  dangerous  when  used  on  an  open  and  carefully  dried,  after  which  the  colored 

sore  or  on  an  abnormal  skin.  portion  is  added  in  the  proper  proportion  to 

It  has  also  been  shown  that  zinc,  magnesium,  give  the  desired  tint.     The  whole  mass  is  then 

and  bismuth  salts  are  not  entirely  free  from  repeatedly  sieved. 

danger,  although  these   substances  are  very  An  alcoholic  solution  of  eosin  may  be  em- 

commonly  used  and  generally  looked  upon  as  ployed  in  place  of  the  carmine, 

harmless.     This  would  indicate  that  we  should  A  flesh  color  is  produced  by  blending  the 

not  employ  such  chemicals  as  zinc  oxide,  zinc  pink  color  with  a  little  yellow  coloring.     The 

stearate  or  zinc  oleate;  magnesium  carbonate  brunette    or    cream    color    is    obtained    by 

or  magnseium  oxide;  bismuth  subnitrate  or  using  small  amounts  of  coal-tar  colors,  or 

bismuth  oxychloride.  burnt  sienna  or  umber.      The  last  mentioned 

There  remain  the  calcium  salts,  the  various  ingredients  must  be  in  the  form  of  an  impalpa- 

kinds  of  starches,  and  talcum.  ble  powder.     Powdered  turmeric  is  also  occa- 

Talcum  is  generally  present  in  face  powders  sionally  employed.     Exact  proportions  cannot 

in  greater  or  less  amounts,  and  serves  the  be  given,  but  one  part  in  a  thousand  may  be  a 

same  purposes  that  it  does  in  body  talcums,  starting-point  for  experimenting. 

The  presence  of  a  large  amount  of  starch  im-  These  colors  are  added  in  the  usual  way  by 

parts  the  desired  dull  finish.  triturating  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  pow-   ' 
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der,  which  is  then  intimately  mixed  with  the 
larger  quantity. 

Rouge  powders  are  made  by  using  an  in- 
creased amount  of  the  carmine.  The  popular 
brunette  rouges  are  produced  by  adding  some 
of  the  yellow  or  brown  color  to  the  red.  In 
all  of  these  preparations  it  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial that  the  coloring  material  be  well  distrib- 
uted; otherwise  a  spotted  effect  may  be  pro- 
duced when  the  powder  comes  in  contact  with 
the  perspiration. 

The  perfume  employed  in  the  talcum  line 
may  properly  be  repeated  in  the  face  powder — 
or  other  desirable  odors  may  be  found.  Too 
much  stress  cannot  be  put  upon  the  importance 
of  giving  the  powder  an  attractive  odor.  The 
perfume  oils  are  added  as  described  under  tal- 
cums in  last  month's  Bulletin. 

If  it  is  desired  to  make  an  especially  ad- 
hesive product,  a  small  amount  of  anhydrous 
lanolin  may  be  dissolved  in  ether,  or  other  vol- 
atile solvent,  and  quickly  incorporated  in  a 
portion  of  the  powder.  After  the  solvent  has 
evaporated  this  portion  is  mixed  with  the  gen- 
eral mass.  This  makes  one  of  the  so-called 
fatty  powders.  It  is  very  smooth  to  the  touch, 
and  it  is  claimed  that  it  docs  not  dry  the  skin 
as  much  as  does  the  ordinary  powder. 

Peroxide  talcums  and  face  powders  for 
which  a  bleaching  effect  is  claimed  may  be 
made  by  mixing  five  parts  of  the  peroxide  or 
perborate  of  sodium  with  ninety-five  parts  of 
talcum. 

Powders  and  rouges  in  tablet  form  may  be 
made  by  mixing  the  powder  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  mucilage  of  acacia  to  make  a  soft 
mass.  This  is  placed  in  suitable  moulds  and 
allowed  to  dry.  Tragacanthmay  be  employed 
to  replace  the  acacia ;  from  five  to  ten  per  cent 
of  plaster  of  Paris,  instead  of  the  gums,  has 
also  been  advocated. 

Liquid  powders  are  made  of  talcum,  chalk, 
zinc  oxide,  and  other  similar  substances,  By 
mixing  them  with  perfumed  water  containing 
about  ten  per  cent  of  glycerin.  The  presence 
.  of  starch  is  not  desirable  These  preparations 
are  more  adhesive  than  the  dry  powders  and 
are  especially  suitable  for  evening  use  on  the 
face,  arms,  and  neck. 

To  package  a  face  powder  well  will  cost 
more  than  the  value  of  the  powder  itself.  At 
first  thought  this  seems  unfair  and  tmbusiness- 
like,  and  it  is  difficult  for  the  pharmacist  to  be- 


come accustomed  to  this  reversal  of  the  usual 
practice.  However,  a  preparation  of  this 
character  is  a  luxury,  and  customers  would 
hot  be  satisfied  with  the  powder  were  it  not  dis- 
pensed in  a  dainty  package.  Much  of  the  pop- 
ularity of  the  French  preparations  is  due  to 
this  very  point. 

The  darker  colored  boxes  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred, as  they  do  not  soil  so  easily,  but  they 
have  the  disadvantage  that  their  color  is  more 
likely  to  fade  when  exposed  to  strong  light. 
As  far  as  possible  colors  should  be  selected 
that  are  permanent.  Some  of  the  newer  pack- 
ages present  striking  poster  colorings  of  vivid 
reds,  greens,  blues,  and  yellows,  contrasted 
with  black. 

TTie  covers  may  be  fastened  to  the  boxes 
with  small  gilt  seals  along  the  joint  of  union, 
or  a  narrow  ribbon  or  silk  cord  may  be  tied 
around  the  box  and  fastened  with  a  wax  or 
paper  seal. 

The  color  of  the  powder  may  be  shown  by 
small  printed  slips  attached  to  the  bottom  of 
the  package,  or  perhaps  by  the  color  of  the  rib- 
bon or  cord  fastening.  To  indicate  the  color 
of  the  powder  by  the  color  of  the  box  is  too 
great  an  expense. 

The  labels  should  be  simple  and  in  keeping 
with  the  rest  of  the  package.  Gilt  seals  are 
always  suitable. 

Face  powder  boxes  generally  contain  a  tis- 
sue bag  in  which  the  powder  is  to  be  placed. 
This  may  be  folded  over  and  sealed,  or 
bunched  together  and  tied  with  a  ribbon:  it 
should  not  be  left  unfastened.  Another 
method  is  to  omit  the  bag  and  to  seal  a  piece 
of  paper  tightly  over  the  top  of  the  box  before 
the  cover  is  applied. 

In  attempting  to  work  up  an  increased  sale 
on  these  preparations  make  use  of  all  of  the 
ordinary  means  of  advertising.  If  you  find  it 
advisable  to  use  space  in  theatre  programs,  this 
is  one  of  the  few  preparations  from  which  re- 
turns may  be  expected.  If  you  use  newspaper 
space  keep  the  advertisements  dignified  in  tone. 
Be  positive  in  all  your  statements,  but  be  care- 
ful not  to  be  too  enthusiastic  and  make  claims 
which  you  cannot  substantiate.  Don't  say 
that  your  powder  is  absolutely  pure.  Nothing 
is.  Don't  say  that  it  is  invisible.  It  isn't. 
Don't  say  that  it  will  nourish  or  soften  the 
skin.  It  will  not. 
(r.  b,  «,«.«i)  DigilizedbyGOOgle 


Monthly  Prize  Questions 

Under  this  head  topics  are  announced  nearfy  eoerj  month  and  firixes  off^ed 
for  the  best  Papers,  others  printed  being  Paid  far  at  regular  space  rates. 
Questions  for  the  next  discussion  are  announced  elsewhere  and  all  our  readers 
are  cordially  invited  to  respond  with  a  pafier,  or,  better  still,   two  Papers. 

Does  it  Pay  to  Carry  Jewelry  as  a  Side-line  ? 


Prize  Article:    Only  When  Conditions  Are 
Ideal. 

By  C  A.  Skith. 

Suppose,  for  example,  the  drug  stock  is 
small  and  the  store  is  located  in  a  town  lacking 
a  jeweler — if  such  conditions  prevail  and  if 
the  druggist  has  a  fair  working  knowledge  of 
the  jewelry  business  he  can  profitably  invest  in 
the  line  as  a  side  venture.  Technical  knowl- 
edge would  not  be  absolutely  essential,  as  he 
could  probably  send  repairing  to  a  firm  spe- 
cializing in  the  work. 

In  the  bigger  cities,  also,  where  there  are 
large  stores  that  could  afford  to  put  an  experi- 
enced jeweler  in  charge,  it  might  be  possible 
likewise  to  conduct  the  department  at  a  profit. 

But  conditions  in  large  stores — and  in  small 
ones,  too — are  not  average.  The  average  drug- 
gist is  located  in  a  town  or  neighborhood 
where  there  is  jewelry  store  competition,  and 
he  is  usually  too  busy  with  his  drug  trade  to 
develop  a  jewelry  business  and  he  carmot  af- 
ford to  hire  an  experienced  jeweler.  Such  a 
druggist — the  average  one — assumes  a  risk  if 
he  ventures  into  jewelry  as  a  side-line. 

It  requires  a  sizable  capital  to  purchase  a 
stock  of  jewelry  sufficiently  large  to  compete 
with  that  of  a  store  regularly  engaged  in  the 
business.  This  stock  must  be  kept  up  to  the 
minute,  for  jewelry  styles  are  second  in 
changes  only  to  those  in  women's  wearing  ap- 
parel. And  right  here  the  average  druggist 
is  likely  to  fall  down.  He  doesn't  know  the 
business  well  enough  to  buy  merchandise  that 
will  sell  out  before  styles  change. 

In  the  ordinary  store  the  druggist  usually 
conducts  his  business  with  the  aid  of  a  good 
prescription  clerk,  a  soda  fountain  man,  or  a 
general  clerk.  None  of  these  has  time  to  give 
to  taking  care  of  and  developing  a  jewelry 
stock.  And  jewelry  is  a  line  that  must  be  de- 
veloped constantly  or  it  will  become  deader 
than  the  proverbial  door-nail.  In  fact,  it  is 
perilously  liable  to  be  either  a  live  white  ele- 


phant monopolizing  time  and  money  without 
returning  quick  profits,  or,  worse,  a  dead 
white  elephant. 

That  there  are  drug  stores  where  a  line  of 
jewelry  has  paid  I  do  not  doubt.  The  line 
once  established  should  prove  very  profitable 
— so  long  as  conditions  are  favorable.  But 
the  question  arises  as  to  whether  or  not  condi- 
tions will  stay  just  right  until  the  druggist  is 
so  firmly  established  that  he  can  defy  real 
competition. 

As  a  case  in  point  I  am  going  to  cite  that 
of  a  proprietor  of  a  store  carrying  a  $13,000 
drug  stock  who  invested  in  a  $3000  stock  of 
jewelry.  Conditions  seemed  ideal.  The  drug- 
gist was  a  popular  optician,  though  not  a  jew- 
eler; and  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure 
on  favorable  terms  the  services  of  an  experi- 
enced jeweler. 

The  jeweler,  also  an  expert  watchmaker, 
was  to  select,  look  after  and  develop  the  jew- 
elry stock  in  return  for  space  in  which  to  do 
watch  repairing,  all  of  the  latter  work  to  be 
his  personally. 

For  a  while  everythmg  worked  splendidly. 
The  druggist  was  realizing  a  profit  from  his 
stock,  well  selected  and  well  managed;  the 
jeweler  was  making  good  money  on  his  watch 
repairing.  Between  them  they  were  fast  over- 
coming the  competition  of  two  regular  jewelry 
stores. 

At  just  about  this  time,  however,  the  jew- 
eler started  in  to  dissipate.  Before  long  his 
growing  indifference  manifested  itself  in  a 
falling  off  of  jewelry  sales,  and  a  little  later 
drug  sales,  even,  began  to  tumble.  Finally 
conditions  became  so  bad  that  the  man  had  to ' 
be  dismissed. 

Three  other  clerks  with  a  knowledge  of  jew- 
elry were  tried  out  unsuccessfully,  and  in  the 
end  the  experiment  wound  up  in  an  auction 
sale  with  a  postscript — $700  worth  of  practi- 
cally unsalable  antiques,  "even  unto  this  day." 

Perhaps  some  one  will  say  that  this  case 
was  an  exception  and  that  a  poor  clerk  can  kill 
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any  business.  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  an 
incompetent  cleric  Is  bad,  but  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  when  a  drug  clerk  starts  to 
kick  over  the  traces  he  can  be  fired  and  the  pro- 
prietor can  step  in  and  do  the  work  until  he 
can  secure  another  capable  man.  With  two 
stocks  so  incompatible  as  jewelry  and  drugs, 
however,  the  druggist  is  almost  wholly  at  the 
mercy  of  his  clerk.  It  should  be  remembered, 
also,  that  while  there  are  many  drug  clerks  to 
be  had  there  are  very  few  real  jewelers  who 
will  work  for  the  wages  the  average  druggist 
can  afford  to  pay. 

Personally,  as  an  average  druggist,  I  could 
not  be  induced  to  invest  in  jewelry  as  a  side- 
line. I  have  too  many  other  lines  that  take 
less  money  and  yield  more  profit. 

A  Reliable  Line  Brings  Profits. 

By  W.  F.  Shekk. 

Our  measure  of  added  sales  has  been  helped 
most  of  all  by  a  jewelry  stock  that  was  in- 
stalled just  as  soon  as  we  could  finance  it. 
The  side-line  has  proved  to  be  entirely  satis- 
factory, and  I  believe  a  similar  line  can  be 
made  a  money-maker  by  any  druggist  who  is 
willing  to  put  personality  and  push  behind  it. 

Every  woman  is  an  instinctive  lover  of  jew- 
elry ;  she  loves  to  see  it  and  to  handle  it ;  and 
while  she  may  not  buy  when  the  various  pieces 
are  first  shown  to  her,  their  appeal  will  not  be 
forgotten.  Instead,  when  the  different  gift 
seasons  roll  around,  she  is  likely  to  recall  a 
certain  ring  or  lavalliere  that  she  was  looking 
at  when  she  purchased  her  last  package  of  face 
cream,  and  the  sale  of  that  particular  piece  is 
as  good  as  made. 

More  people  enter  a  drug  store  in  a  single 
day  than  come  to  a  jewelry  store  in  three 
days.  Hence  the  druggist  has  three  opportu- 
nities for  making  sales  to  the  jeweler's  one.  If 
the  pieces  are  well  displayed  but  little  extra 
effort  is  needed  to  establisli  a  satisfactory  and 
profitable  trade. 

We  worked  up  our  jewelry  trade  by  a  sys- 
tem of  personal  talks  to  customers  and  by  al- 
ways showing  specimens  from  the  stock  when 
opportunity  offered.  Never,  however,  did  we 
make  the  mistake  of  trying  to  explain  the  com- 
plete line  to  a  customer  on  her  first  visit. 
Rather  we  followed  the  policy  of  showing 
two  or  three  articles  on  the  initial  occasion  and 
then,  at  some  other  time,  displaying  specimens 


of  brooches,  or  cuff  links,  perhaps,  which  had 
just  been  placed  in  stock. 

Small-space  newspaper  ads  were  used  once  ' 
in  a  while,  and  each  year,  about  two  weeks  be- 
fore the  Christmas  holidays  or  the  local  grad- 
uating exercises,  we  mailed  to  a  selected  list 
of  names  a  circular  letter  accompanied  by  a 
small  catalogue  illustrating  some  of  the  gift  ar- 
ticles in  our  stock.  Similar  letters  can  also  be 
used  with  good  effect  during  the  Easter  sea- 
son. 

Once  the  business  is  established  a  most  im- 
portant point  to  consider,  if  continued  success 
is  desired,  is  that  of  customer  satisfaction. 
More  than  any  other  class  of  goods,  the  vari- 
ous grades  of  jewelry — good,  bad  and  indif- 
ferent— look  nearly  alike  to  the  uninitiated. 
It  is  only  after  the  pieces  have  been  in  use  for 
a  little  time  that  their  true  quality  begins  to 
be  apparent. 

Purchases  should  be  limited  to  reputable 
wholesale  firms  of  known  reliability  who  will 
guarantee  the  qiuility  of  every  article  leaving 
their  warerooms.  Then  the  same  guarantee 
can  be  made  to  the  customer,  who  is  thus  as- 
sured that  she  is  getting  real  value  for  her 
money  and  that  any  purchase  which  proves 
unsatisfactory  will  be  adjusted  to  her  satisfac- 
tion. Future  profits  depend  upon  how  rigidly 
such  a  policy  is  adhered  to. 

Five  hundred,  ten  hundred,  or  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars,  intelligently  invested  in  jewelry, 
will  easily  bring  good  returns  to  the  investor 
— much  more  so,  in  fact,  than  if  put  into  al- 
most any  other  line  requiring  so  small  a  space 
and  such  limited  capital. 

A  proper  stock  and  a  big  push  are  the  prin- 
cipal requirements. 

Money  and  Time  Lost. 

By  Habvey  E.  Todd. 

Jewelry  as  a  profit-paying  side-line  has  been 
a  negative  proposition  in  our  three  stores,  lo- 
cated in  Anderson,  South  Carolina. 

Perhaps  our  lack  of  success  was  due  to  a 
lack  of  enthusiasm,  but  I  hardly  think  so,  for 
the  goods  were  given  decidedly  important  dis- 
play space  and  they  were  arranged  in  as  at- 
tractive a  manner  as  was  possible. 

Neither  could  the  failure  be  attributed  to 
faulty  location.  After  falling  down  on  the 
proposition  in  our  main  store  we  sent  the 
bright  and  shining  R:^eceSj  [tovoy^]  two  bruich 
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establishments.  After  remaining  at  the 
branches  for  a  considerable  time  they  were  re- 
turned to  headquarters  with  the  sorry  story 
that  jewelry  would  not  sell. 

The  line  consisted  of  beauty  pins,  cuff  links, 
lavallieres,  hat  pins,  pendants  and  scarf-pins 
retailing'at  from  50  cents  to  three  dollars.  At 
these  prices  the  might-have-been  profit  aver- 
aged about  one  hundred  per  cent.  But  sales 
didn't  materialize. 

After  giving  the  goods  the  best  possible 
showing  at  all  three  stores  we  reduced  prices 
by  one-third.  This,  of  course,  stimulated 
sales  somewhat,  but  at  the  end  of  six  months 
we  still  had  several  hundred  pieces  of  the 
jewelry  on  hand. 

Then,  determined  that  the  goods  must  be 
moved  regardless  of  price,  we  made  another 
price  slash,  in  some  instances  much  below 
actual  cost.  At  these  ridiculously  low  figures 
we  finally  disposed  of  the  entire  layout,  but  at 
that  the  process  was  certainly  a  long-dravm- 
out  one. 

When  the  last  piece  of  jewelry  was  handed 
over  the  counter  we  resolved  that  our  experi- 
ments with  such  merchandise  had  come  to  an 
end.  Not  only  had  we  parted  with  a  good 
many  hard-earned  dollars,  but  we  had  also 
been  put  to' an  infinite  amount  of  trouble. 

The  only  thing  gained  was  experience. 

Too  Many  Difficulties  to  Overcome. 

Bv  Ralph  T.  Pollock. 

In  my  opinion,  which  is  backed  by  the  as- 
sertions of  a  number  of  brother  druggists  who 
have  also  been  through  the  mill,  the  handling 
of  jewelry  is  not  a  desirable  side-line  for  the 
druggist  to  become  mixed  up  with. 

To  attain  any  marked  degree  of  success  in 
the  undertaking  the  druggist  is  obliged  to 
carry  a  fairly  complete  line  of  rings,  watches, 


bracelets,  and  knickknacks,  or  else  he  cannot 
compete  with  the  various  jewelry  stores  In  his 
vicinity.  All  women  and  many  men  delight  in 
large  displays  and  will  naturally  flock  to  the 
stock  where  the  widest  assortment  is  offered. 

To  compete  with  such  stores  necessitates  an 
outlay  of  capital  and  devotion  of  time  consid- 
erably in  excess  of  the  amounts  the  majority 
of  druggists  would  or  could  spend. 

Another  point  to  be  considered  by  the  drug- 
gist is  that  an  appreciable  amount  of  money 
would  have  to  be  expended  in  order  to  ac- 
quaint people  with  the  fact  that  jewelry  was 
offered  for  sale.  The  ordinary  person  who 
wished  to  purchase  silver  or  gold  novelties 
would  naturally  go  to  the  most  lo^cal  place 
for  those  articles — the  jewelry  store — and 
never  stop  to  think  that  the  busy  druggist  had 
the  time  or  money  to  carry  such  a  line. 

Still  another  handicap  would  be  that  many 
people  when  seeing  jewelry  away  from  its 
natural  habitat  would  be  rather  skeptical  as  to 
its  quality  and  wearing  value.  And  once  that 
idea  became  fixed  it  would  require  a  decidedly 
clever  salesman  to  dispel  it.  He  would  have 
to  tell  as  plausible  a  story  as  does  the  carefully- 
groomed  stranger  who  approaches  us  at  the 
county  fair  and  obtains  a  two-dollar  loan, 
leaving  behind  a  "solid-gold"  watch  as  se- 
curity. 

The  space  that  a  comprehensive  line  of  jew- 
elry occupies  is  considerable,  and  if  displayed 
in  a  medium-sized  store  some  of  the  rightful 
lines  or  articles  might  have  to  be  put  on 
shelves  in  order  to, make  room  for  the  newer 
commodity. 

Because  of  these  facts  it  is  my  belief  that 
it  is  not  safe  for  the  average  druggist  to  im- 
petuously add  jewelry  as  a  side-line.  He 
should  first  bear  in  mind  the  old  adage  which 
says,  "there's  a  place  for  everytliing."  And 
isn't  the  jewelry  store  the  place  for  jewelry? 


QUESTIONS  FOR  THE  NEXT  MONTHLY  CONTEST. 

QUESTION  No.  1 : 

9miiU  Drug  Stem*  Sell  liquor*? 

QUESTION  No.  2: 

U  the  Caadr  BuimeH  Pn^table  in  tbe  Summer-time? 

Every  answer  should  be  at  least  500  words  long  and  be  in  our  hands  not 


later  than   August  10.     Five  dollars  will  be  paid  for  the  winning  paper 
under  each  title,  the  other  papers  printed  being  paid  lor  at  space  rates. 
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Capsules  of  Science 

Flaxseed  mucilage  is  found  to  be  very  effi-  cools  forms  a  glossy  surface  which  has  been 
cient  in  protecting  colloidal  solutions.  Stable  used  for  skating,  after  being  congealed  on  a 
colloidal  solutions  of  gold  have  been  prepared     floor, 

^  Luminous  watch-faces  and  similar  articles 

Quinine  is  said  to  be  injurious  to  the  circu-  are  made  by  mixing  "radium  salts"  with  zinc 

lation  in  warm-blooded  animals.     It  causes  sulphide  in  a  gelatin  solution  or  a  lacquer,  and 

relaxation  of  the  muscle  fibers,  and  reduces  the  impressing  this  on  the  surface  to  be  rendered 

efficiency  of  the  heart.  luminous. 

Phenol  is  quite  as  active  a  germicide  and         Italian  chemists  find   that  natural   waters 

quite  as  poisonous  when  mixed  with  alcohol  as  which  are  low  in  calcium  salts  probably  cause 

when  mixed  with  water.     The  alcohol  is  in  no  decay  of  the  teeth  by  dissolving  the  calcium 

sense  an  antidote  to  phenol.  carbonate  of  the  teeth  during  drinking,  prob- 

,,  .  ,  ,  .  ,  ably  as  calcium  bicarbonate.      They  find  that 

Most  precipitates  form  m  an  amorphous  ^^^  ^,,„3    ^^^^  j         ;„  ^,  („„, 

condition  and  change  in  form  under  the  action  ,^^^  j^^j^  „^,^^  ,„  i„  ^4  ,„„^„  „i^ 

ofhght,  heat  and  moisture.    In  alkahne  hquids  ,he  water  in  drinking.      Also  that  decay  is 

the  change  is  usually  slower  than  in  acid.  .^^^^  -^  ^^^^^_  previously  normal,  who 

Sodium  thiosulphate  heated  with  a  quarter  move  into  the  regions  of  such  waters.      Lime 

of  its  weight  of  borax  liquefies,  and  when  it  water  is  a  good  remedy  in  such  cases. 

A  Former  Editor  of  the  Bulletin  Retires 

Joseph  Helfman  is  a  well-known  figure  in 
the  drug  world,  and  it  will  be  of  interest  to 
our  readers  to  know  that  he  has  retired  from 
active  business  life.  For  a  year  or  more  he 
will  be  found  "at  home"  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
He  has  been  eminently  successful  in  a  business 
way  and  can  well  afford  to  devote  his  time  and 
energy  to  whatever  avocation  may  be  most 
pleasing  to  him.  Comparatively  few  men  at- 
tain such  enviable  circumstances  so  early  in  life. 

The  Bulletin  family  will  remember  Mr. 
Helfman  best,  perhaps,  as  an  editor.  For 
more  than  ten  years  his  name  stood  at  the 
top  of  the  first  page  of  this  journal.  He  left 
the  Bulletin  twelve  years  ago  to  become  sec- 
retary to  General  Manager  Swift  of  Parke, 
Davis  &  Co.,  sandwiching  in  a  vacation  trip 
to  Europe  before  assuming  his  new  duties. 
Thereafter  he  became  an  influential  factor  in 
the  affairs  of  that  house. 

Mr.  Helfman  is  a  most  convincing  and  en- 
gaging public  speaker ;  he  has  addressed  phar- 
maceutical gatherings  in  a  great  many  sec- 
tions of  the  country.    Both  as  a  writer  and  as 

a  speaker  a  distinguishing  characteristic  has  _, 

always  been  the  purity  of  his  English.  Digitized  by  CjOOQ  Ic 
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A  Texas  Examination 
Pharmacy,  Continued 


15.  Define  the  term  solvent  and  name  some 
of  the  solvents  used  in  pharmacy. 

In  the  process  of  dissolving  a  solid  or  gas- 
eous substance  in  a  liquid,  the  liquid  employed 
is  termed  the  solvent.  The  substance  taken  up 
by  the  solvent  is  termed  the  dissolved  sub- 
stance. 

Among  the  solvents  commonly  employed 
are  water,  alcohol,  glycerin,  acids  and  oils. 
Others  less  frequently  used  are  ether,  chloro- 
form, benzin  and  carbon  disulphide. 

16.  How  are  solutions  of  gases  in  liquids 
effected?    Give  an  example. 

A  solution  of  a  gas  in  a  liquid  may  be  ef- 
fected by  passing  the  gas  through  the  water. 
Thus,  in  the  preparation  of  ammonia  water 
ammonia  gas  is  liberated'  from  ammonium 
chloride  or  sulphate,  by  the  aid  of  lime  and 
heat,  and  the  gas  conducted  into  a  series  of 
receivers  containing  cold  water,  where  it  is 
rapidly  absorbed. 

17.  What  objects  are  sought  in  the  processes 
of  maceration  and  percolation? 

To  extract  the  soluble  constituents  of  the 
drugs,  and  to  do  it  without  altering  the  nature 
of  the  extractives. 

18.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  "stan- 
dardization" of  fluidextracts? 

Standardization  of  fluidextracts  is  the  pro- 
cess whereby  the  extracts  are  so  prepared  as  to 
contain  in  each  mil  of  the  finished  product  a 
certain  definite  amount  of  active  principle; 
usually  an  alkaloid.  The  amount  of  active 
principle  present  is  determined  either  by 
physiological  or  chemical  assay,  according 
to  which  method  is  best  suited  to  the  drug  in 
question. 

19.  What  menstruums  are  used  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  following  fluidextracts:  (a)  nux 
vomica,  (6)  wild  cherry,  (c)  ginger,  (d) 
gentian? 

(o)  Alcohol  3  volumes,  water  1  volume; 

(b)  alcohol  1  volume,  glycerin  1  volume, 
water  3  volumes  (U.  S.  P.  VIII) ;  (c)  alco- 
hol; (d)  diluted  alcohol. 

20.  From  what  are  the  following  alka- 
loids obtained:     (a)  morphine,  (&)  quinine, 

(c)  strychnine,    (rf)    eserine,    («)    atropine. 


(/)  berberine,  (g)  cocaine,  (A)  caffeine, 
(()  nicotine? 

(a)  Opium. 

(&)  The  bark  of  various  species  of  cin- 
chona. 

(c)  Nux  vomica  (also  obtainable  from 
other  seeds  of  the  Loganiacece) . 

(d)  Physostigma. 

(e)  Belladonna  (also  from  some  other 
plants  of  the  Solonacete). 

(/)  Hydrastis  (also  from  the  root  of  Ber- 
beris  vulgaris). 

{g)  Erythroxylon  ■  coca  Lamarck  and  its 
varieties.     (Fam,  Erythroxylaceee.) 

(h)  The  leaves  of  Tkea  sinensis  Linne 
(Fam.  Ternstroemiacea),  or  from  the  seeds 
of  Coffea  arabica  Linne  (Fam.  Rubiacea) ; 
also  occurring  in  some- other  plants;  or  pre- 
pared synthetically. 

(i)  Tobacco. 

31.  Mention  the  official  preparations  of 
(a)  belladonna  leaves,  (6)  hyoscyaraus, 
(c)  ipecac. 

(fl)  Extract  of  belladonna  leaves,  tincture 
of  belladonna  leaves,  belladonna  ointment 
(from  extract). 

(&)  Extract  of  hyoscyamus,  fluidextract  of 
hyoscyamus,  tincture  of  hyoscyamus. 

(c)  Fluidextract  of  ipecac,  powder  of  ipecac 
and  opium,  syrup  of  ipecac  ( from  fluid- 
extract). 

32.  What  are  oleoresins? 

There  are  two  classes  of  oleoresins — the 
natural  oleoresins  and  the  pharmaceutical 
oleoresins.  The  former  are  mixtures  of  vol- 
atile oil  and  resin  exuding  from  plants,  and, 
as  examples  of  these,  may  be  cited  the  drugs 
turpentine  and  copaiba.  These  are  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  pharmaceutical  oleoresins, 
which  are  liquid  preparations  of  drugs,  con- 
taining volatile  oil  and  resin,  obtained  by  per- 
colation of  such  drugs  with  acetone,  ether,  or 
alcohol,  and  subsequent  distillation  of  the  sol- 
vent from  the  dissolved  oleoresins. 

23.  Name  the  official  oleoresins. 

The  oleoresins  of  aspidium,  capsicum,  cubeb, 
parsley  fruit,  pepper,  and  ginger. 

34.  What  is  the  common  name  for  phenol. 
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from  what  is  it  obtained,  and  what  is  its  official 
strength? 

Phenol  is  commonly  known  as  carbolic  acid. 
It  is  obtained  from  coal-tar  or  made  synthet- 
ically. It  should  contain  not  less  than  97  per 
cent  of  hydroxybenzene  (C«H(OH). 

25.  What  three  kinds  of  suppositories  are 
sometimes  prescribed  and  what  is  the  official 
weight  of  each? 

Rectal  suppositories  should  be  cone-shaped, 
and  when  made  from  oil  of  theobroma  should 
weigh  about  two  grammes. 

Urethral  suppositories  (bougies)  should  be 
pencil-shaped,  pointed  at  one  extremity,  and 
either  seven  centimeters  in  length,  weighing 
about  two  grammes,  or  fourteen  centimeters 
in  length,  weighing  about  four  grammes,  when 
made  with  glycerinated  gelatin.  If  prepared 
with  oil  of  theobroma  they  should  weigh  about 
one-half  the  foregoing  quantities. 

Vaginal  suppositories  should  be  globular  or 
oviform  in  shape,  and  weigh  about  ten 
grammes  if  made  with  glycerinated  gelatin, 
and  about  four  grammes  if  made  with  oil  of 
theobroma. 

26.  What  vehicles  are  recommended  for  the 
preparation  of  suppositories? 

The  vehicles  usually  employed  are  oil  of 
theobroma,  glycerinated  gelatin,  or  sodium 
stearate. 

27.  What  is  the  theory  of  eraukification  ? 

An  emulsion  may  be  described  as  an  inti- 
mate mixture  of  immiscible  fluids,  or  of  a  fluid 
and  an  insoluble  solid,  by  means  of  some  in- 
termediate agent  Ordinarily,  emulsions  are 
aqueous  preparations  for  internal  use  in  which 
resinous  or  fatty  substances  are  suspended  by 
means  of  mucilaginoiw  matter. 

According  to  the  latest  ideas  of  emulsifica- 
tion  as  advanced  by  the  physical  chemists, 
emulsions  are  considered  to  be  fine  distribu- 
tions of  one  liquid  in  another.  The  liquid 
which  is  dispersed  or  distributed  in  fine  glob- 
ules is  called  the  internal  or  disperse  phase, 
and  the  liquid  in  which  the  fine  globules  are 
suspended  is  called  the  dispersion  medium  or 
external  phase.  There  are  two  types  of  emul- 
sions used  in  pharmacy,  the  oil-in-water  type 
and  the  water-in-oil  type.  Almost  all  emul- 
sions which  are  intended  for  internal  use,  such 
as  cod-liver  oil,  belong  to  the  first  type  where 
the  oil  droplets  coated  with  a  film  of  hydrated 
acacia    are    suspended   in    water.      The    film 


around  the  droplets  prevents  their  running 
together.  Preparations  like  hydrous  wool-fat, 
carron  oil,  etc.,  intended  for  external  use  are 
emulsions  of  the  water-in-oil  type,  in  which 
water  is  suspended  in  the  form  of  droplets. 

28.  Explain  the  difference  between  efflores- 
cence and  deliquescence,  giving  examples. 

Some  crystals  will  part  with  a  portion  of 
their  water  of  crystallization  when  exposed  to 
the  air,  particularly  if  the  latter  is  slightly 
warm;  they  gradually  lose  their  transparency 
and  the  surface  becomes  opaque  from  the  sep- 
aration of  dry  powder.  This  change  is  termed 
efflorescence  and  is  frequently  observed  in 
Epsom  salt,  sodium  carbonate  and  borax. 
Other  crystals  are  inclined  to  absorb  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere,  in  some  instances  to 
such  an  extent  as  even  to  liquefy.  The  term 
deliquescence  is  used  to  designate  this  peculiar 
property.  Potassium  hypophosphite,  zinc 
chloride  and  iodide,  potassium  acetate  and  car- 
bonate, and  lithium  bromide  are  examples  of 
deliquescent  crystals. 

Correction:  "  Sweet  spirit  of  nitre"  was  given  as  a 
synonym  for  spiritus  xtheris  compositus  in  last  month's 
Bulletin.  The  correct  synonym,  of  course,  is  Hoff- 
man's Anodyne.  Compound  spirit  of  ether  is  no  longer 
officisl.  Those  who  file  their  journals  are  asked  to  make 
the  correction. 

lyo  be  cotttittHed.) 


Ermea  KimmUk,  Pk.G.,  rtt*mtly  ehtUd  pr«*Urmt  pf  At 
Detnlt  AnMok  «f  A*  A.  Ph.  A.     Mr,  Klmmlck  Mdt  «  r. 
tptmMle  poiiHtK  with  Park*.  Davit  9  C 
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From  Bulletin  Subscribers 


A  Letter  Sent  to  Secretary  Baker. 

Hon.  Nelson  D.  Baker, 

Secretary  of  War. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretarv  : 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Philadelphia 
Drug  Exchange  earnestly  urges  the  establish- 
ment of  a  pharmaceutical,  corps  in  the  U.  S. 
army  analogous  to  the  medical  corps,  the 
dental  corps  and  the  veterinary  corps,  for  the 
following  reasons: 

1.  The  present  system  of  enlisting  pharma- 
cists in  the  army,  not  as  pharmacists  but  as 
privates,  is  hopelessly  antiquated.  France, 
Germany,  Japan  and  other  foreign  countries 
have  a  pharmaceutical  corps  in  their  armies 
in  charge  of  a  pharmaceutical  expert 

2.  The  present  system  is  unjust  to  pharm- 
acy and  pharmacists.  Pharmacy  is  a  pro- 
fession, and  the  pharmacist  of  to-day  has 
had  years  of  collegiate  training  and  practical 
experience  in  scientific  work.  To  enlist  pro- 
fessional men  as  privates  is  not  only  unjust 
to  the  men  but  unjust  to  the  army,  becaiise 
it  denies  to  the  army  the  possibilities  of 
service  which  such  men  could  render. 

3.  The  present  system  is  faulty.  The 
status  of  pharmacists  in  the  army  is  very 
unsatisfactory.  Officially,  they  are  not 
pharmacists,  but  non-commissioned  officers 
with  responsible  duties  and  no  possibility  of 
advancement  in  the  service  as  pharmacists. 
They  can  excel  as  privates  and  be  promoted 
as  privates,  but  they  cannot  excel  as  pharma- 
cists and  be  promoted  as  pharmacists;  and 
this  injures  the  service. 

4.  The  present  system  is  detrimental  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  army  itself,  because  it  fails 
to  recognize  the  importance  of  proper  and 
sufficient  pharmaceutical  service  and  denies 
to  the  sick  and  wounded  the  best  pharmaceu- 
tical service  that  the  nation  can  give. 

5.  The  present  system  is  unfair  to  the 
medical  corps,  because  it  denies  that  body  the 
assistance  and  support  that  a  properly  trained 
pharmaceutical  corps  could  give.  The 
pharmaceutical  service  could  be  made  most 
valtuible  to  the  medical  profession,  not  only 
in  the  hospitals,  but  also  in  the  field. 

Pharmacists  have  been  trained,  not  only  in 
the  science  and  art  of  pharmacy,  but  also  have 
had  elementary  instruction   in  some  of  the 


medical  sciences,  and  with  but  little  extra 
training  could  be  made  useful  "medical  assist- 
ants" in  the  field  in  the  matter  of  surgical 
anesthesia,  surgical  dressing,  etc.,  thus  supple- 
menting and  helping  the  medical  service. 

We  are  informed  by  the  dean  of  a  medical 
school  in  Philadelphia  that  14,000  physicians 
will  be  required  for  an  army  of  a  million, 
that  there  are  less  than  7000  physicians  with 
ages  of  less  than  31,  and  that,  of  these,  prob- 
ably one-half  are  physically  unfit  for  service. 

If  this  is  correct,  then  only  one-fourth  of 
the  necessary  medical  material  is  available. 
In  view  of  such  a  possibility,  it  seems  to  us 
that  pharmacists  could  be  made,  with  extra 
training,  most  valuable  "medical  assistants" 
in  the  field,  while  in  the  hospitals  they  could 
be  given  charge  of  the  medical  supplies  of  the 
hospitals,  and  render  pharmaceutical  and 
chemical  service  in  the  compoimding  and  dis- 
pensing of  drugs  and  in  the  chemical  and 
bacteriological  examination  of  excrements, 
foods,  water,  milk,  etc. 

Again  urging  the  establishment  of  a 
pharmaceutical  corps  in  the  army  as  most 
essential  for  proper  pharmaceutical  service, 
we  remain.         Yours  respectfully, 

John  Ferguson,   President. 
J.  W.  England,  Secretary. 

Who  Can  Help? 

To  the  Editors : 

I  would  apppreciate  some  advice  from  the 
readers  of  the  Bulletin  on  the  "comer 
loafer  problem."  Daily,  from  sunset  until 
closing  time,  I  am  annoyed  by  a  gang  of 
young  loafers  (age  15  to  19),  who  smoke 
cigarettes,  expectorate,  and  make  such  a  noise 
that  I  am  hardly  able  to  attend  to  my  work. 

I  have  pleaded  with  them  in  vain.  Some 
would  promise  to  quit,  others  would  become 
impudent. 

To  write  to  or  see  the  parents  I  do  not 
believe  in,  as  some  of  them  are  no  better  than 
their  sons;  and  to  send  the  police  to  the 
parents  will  bring  me  to  court.  Having  no 
clerk  I  could  not  go;  besides,  after  such  an 
action,  I  might  lose  some  customers,  which  I 
cannot  afford. 

A  few  years  ago  I  had  older  boys  making 
my  life  miserable.     The  police  were  notified. 
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but  did  not  help  much,  as  the  boys  would 
disappear  when  they  saw  an  officer  in  the 
distance,  only  to  return  later.  This  gang  was 
finally  broken  up  when  the  leader  moved 
away.  The  rest  followed,  to  start  another 
colony  at  a  new  meeting  place. 

Who  has  been  bothered  in  a  similar  man- 
ner and  how  did  he  overcome  the  nuisance? 

New  York.  E.  L. 

From  a  Japanese  Doctor. 

To  the  Editors: 

We  are  enclosing  a  prescription  which  came 
to  our  store  a  few  days  ago.  It  was  written 
by  a  Japanese  doctor.     He  seemed  to  have 


How  About  It? 

To  the  Editors : 

"Better  fellowship  at  any  price"  is  the  slogan 
of  the  Memphis  Drug  Qub.  A  good  one.  No 
price  is  too  high.  But  why  any  price  at  all? 
We  talk  about  the  high  cost  of  living.  Is  there 
also  a  high  cost  of  being  decent? 

Old  Man  Hicks. 

Manufacturers,  Take  Notice. 

To  the  Editors : 

Please  ask  some  makers  of  tortoise-shell 
spectacle  frames  to  send  me  illustrated  cata- 
logues. Ng.  Cong. 

75  Sing  Zung  Lee,  Pav  Sai  Ro&d,  Shanghai,  China. 

I  wouldn't  miss  a  single  copy  of  the  Bulle- 
tin for  double  its  cost. 

Paris,  Ky.      Oberdorfer,  The  Druggist. 


forgotten  the  directions,  but  the  prescription 
was  filled  and  the  patient  is  still  alive. 

Watsonville,  Cal.  J-  A..  COLLINS. 


"Four-square"   Snakeroot   Again. 

To  the  Editors : 

On  page  220  of  "the  May  Bulletin  a  quer- 
ist asks  for  information  as  to  the  nature  of 
"four-square"  snakeroot,  which  he  says  is  used 
in  the  preparation  of  a  blood  remedy. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  him  to  learn  that  I 
possess  a  "keyed"  formula  for  a  blood  purifier 
in  which  one  of  the  ingredients  is  stated  to  be 
"four-square"  snakeroot.  The  substance  is 
not  snakeroot,  howe\er,  but  is  as  far  from  it 
as  black  is  from  white. 

My  formula  produces  a  preparation  that  has 
met  with  considerable  success  locally,  and  I 
am  importuned  frequently  to  part  with  it. 
Indeed,  so  desirous  to  obtain  a  copy  have  some 
people  been  that  I  believe  attempts  were  made 
to  open  a  Yale  lock  with  a  specially  made  key. 

Perhaps  your  querist  may  have  inadvert- 
ently obtained  a  copy  of  the  abstracted 
formula  key.  If  he  has,  he  is  wasting  time 
trying  to  run  down  "four-square"  snakeroot — 
there  ain't  any  such  animal.     g_  g.  Rath. 

Virginia. 


A  Druggist's  Son. 

Tkii  pictur*  wta  smtpp*d  al  A*  DtlU  •/  Iki  Witcaatia, 
aad  iktmi  Karl,  Iht  ftmr-ytar-M  wa  «/  Alfrtd  Kuadmri, 
autUnf  f»r  a  M(  «■«-  Mr.  Kandtrt  it  •■<  •/  the  pntrittan 
aftk*  Palaet  Drmg  St*r*,  111  Stati  Strttt,  MaMun,  WU. 


Getting  More  Business 


Irregular  Window  Space. 

Irregular  shaped  window  space  may  often 
lend  itself  with  unusual  advantage  to  the  dis- 


play of  goods.      Much  depends,  however,  on 
the  type  of  display  selected. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a  very 
simple  arrangement  in  the  window  of 
Stucky's  Red  Cross  Pharmacy,  Beaver  Falls, 
Pennsylvania. 

No  Offense  Committed. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  about 
lurid  advertising;  many  a  manufacturer  has 
found  himself  in  trouble  because  he  claimed 
too  much.  Yet,  in  speaking  of  the  following 
ad,  the  Bulletin  of  the  Kansas  State  Board  of 
Health  says  "we  freely  endorse  this  man's 
claims."  And  the  phraseology  isn't  what 
might  be  termed  modest,  either: 

'This  remedy,  used  tli'^ee  times  daily  as  directed,  is 
guaranteed  to  prevent  the  vast  majority  of  communi- 
cable diseases.  It  will  increase  appetite,  cure  bad 
breath,  a  sour  stomach  and  a  sour  disposition.  It  will 
transform  a  crabbed  countenance  into  a  smiling  display 
of  ivories.  It  will  prevent  one-half  to  two-thirds  of 
rheumatism  and  stiff  joints,  both  acute  and  chronic.  It 
will  also  prevent  many  cases  of  gastric  catarrh,  gastric 
ulcer  and  appendicitis.  It  helps  vastly  to  prevent  hard- 
ening of  the  arteries,  heart  lesions  and  kidney  troubles. 
It  is  guaranteed  to  defer  old  age,  to  prolong  life  and  to 


make  existence  a  pleasure  instead  of  a  prolonged  grouch. 
It  has  the  endorsement  of  every  scientist,  and  we  point 
with  pride  to  our  many  customers  who  have  tried  it  and 
have  returned  for  more.  It  is  within  the  means  of 
every  person  and  you  cannot  afford  to  be  without  it. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfactory.     Buy  to-day." 

Herein  lies  the  secret:  the  advertiser  con- 
cludes with  "what  I  have  been  talking  about 
is  a  tooth-brush." 

Early  Christmas  Shopping. 

A  New  England  druggist  whose  annual 
holiday  sales  amount  to  more  than  three  thou- 
sand dollars  starts  preparations  for  his 
December  rush  early  in  the  preceding  summer. 

July  15  is  marked  on  his  calendar  pad  as 
the  date  on  which  to  send  to  various  manu- 
facturers for  copies  of  their  catalogues.  A 
perusal  of  the  booklets  acquaints  him  with  the 
latest  novelties,  and  by  ordering  early  he  is 
assured  of  obtaining  his  supplies  from 
unbroken  lines. 

According  to  this  druggist  his  practice  of 
summer  buying  enables  him  to  show  many 
articles  which  his  competitors — last-minute 
buyers — find  impossible  to  obtain. 

Dividing  Profits  with  the  Red  Cross. 

Not  content  with  having  made  their  stores 
depots  for  the  receipt  of  contributions  to  the 
National  Red  Cross  fund,  many  Detroit  drug- 
gists are  further  demonstrating  their  patriot- 
ism by  turning  over  a  portion  of  their  postage 
stamp  receipts  to  the  fund. 

The  plan  is  simple.  A  local  company 
installs,  free  of  charge,  stamp-vending  ma- 
chines which  sell  two  two-cent  or  four  one- 
cent  stamps  for  a  nickel.  Of  the  profits  a 
third  goes  to  the  Red  Cross  organization  and 
the  remainder  is  divided  equally  between  the 
druggist  and  the  company.  A  representative 
of  the  company  makes  the  collections  and 
attends  to  the  disbursement  of  the  profits. 

Using  the  Local  Papers. 

Sam  P.  Harben,  Richardson,  Texas,  be- 
lieves in  advertising.  In  a  paper  read  before 
his  State  association  he  outlined  how  he  makes 
use  of  local  newspapers: 

"I  contract  for  a  year's  space,  for  I  get  it 
slightly  cheaper  that   way.     I  pick  out  the 
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position  I  wish  to  use  and  then  see  that  my 
ad  appears  in  that  same  space  each  week.  For 
country  towns,  those  having  a  population  of 
from  500  to  1000,  I  should  say  that  ten  inches 
weekly  is  about  right,  preferably  single  column 
with  border,  unless  cuts  are  used.  I  change 
my  copy  weekly,  never  advertise  a  patent 
medicine  in  this  space,  and  try  to  arrange  my 
ads  to  fit  the  window  display  that  will  be  put 
in  on  Saturday.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  buy  cuts 
and  have  an  attractive  combination  at  least 
once  a  month,  I  push  especially  my  toilet 
line,  the  fountain,  candies,  and  sundries." 

Economy  and  Straw  Hats. 

Because  of  the  wide-spread  tendency  to 
economize  which  is  so  prevalent  at  present  a 
druggist  in  Ohio  reports  that  he  is  selling 
more  straw-hat  cleaner  this  season  than  ever 
before.  Customers  are  making  their  last 
season's  headwear  do  double  duty. 

This  same  druggist  also  says  that  he  is 
expecting  an  unusually  heavy  demand  for  the 
cleaner  during  the  month  of  August.  At 
that  time  hats  which  were  new  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  season  will  be  much  the  worse  for 
wear,  and  instead  of  discarding  them  for  new 
as  was  the  case  in  former  years,  the  owners 
will  clean  their  hats  and  make  them  last 
through  the  season. 

The  first  week  in  August  is  to  be  "straw- 
hat  cleaner  week"  at  the  Ohio  store,  and  the 
druggist  intends  to  feature  the  goods  in  his 
window  throughout  the  seven  days. 

To  Sell  More  Rubber  Gloves. 

As  a  means  of  stimulating  the  sale  of 
household  rubber  gloves  a  Michigan  druggist 
calls  attention  to  the  benefits  resulting  from 
their  use  during  the  berry-preserving  season. 
If  the  gloves  are  worn  while  sorting  or 
picking  over  the  fruit  housewives  are  relieved 
of  annoyance  of  stained  hands. 


More  Li|ht  from  Leas  Money. 

Cutting  store  expenses  is  a  method  used  by 
an  Illinois  druggist  for  increasing  his  net 
profits. 

He  says  that  by  replacing  the  carbon  fila- 
ment lamps  in  his  store  with  those  containing 
tungsten  filaments  he  has  reduced  by  one-third 
his  electric  current  bill.  And  at  the  same  time 
his  total  candle-power  has  been  more  than 
doubled. 

It  is  commonly  known,  of  course,  that  the 
tungsten  lamps  are  more  efficient,  but  because 
the  carbons  still  in  use  have  not  burned  out 
many  storekeepers  persist  in  clinging  to  them. 
According'  to  the  Illinois  druggist,  however, 
it  would  be  a  decided  economy  to  junk  thera. 

To  Keep  Ants  Out  of  Cupboards. 

This  might  be  tried  at  summer  resort  or 
other  communities  where  ants  are  prevalent: 

A  strip  of  ordinary  tape  or  other  fabric, 
an  inch  wide,  smeared  with  castor  oil,  tied 
neatly  two  or  three  inches  from  the  floor, 
around  the  legs  of  safes,  tables,  etc.,  where 
ants  are  troublesome,  will  prevent,  it  is  said, 
any  arit  from  crossing  the  tape.  The  oil  must 
be  renewed  every  month  or  so,  and  care  taken 
to  prevent  the  tape  becoming  coated  with  dust. 

If  There's  a  Lake  or  Stream  Near. 

"Reduce  your  living  expenses  by  catching 
fish"  is  the  bait  used  for  increasing  fishing- 
tackle  sales  by  a  druggist  whose  store  is 
located  near  a  large  lake. 

He  says  that  "since  the  ice  in  the  lake 
has  broken  up"  hardly  a  day  has  passed  in 
which  he  failed  to  make  one  or  more  sales  to 
cottagers  or  vacationists  in  the  neighborhood. 
Many  of  the  purchases  are  small,  of  course, 
but  sales  of  rods,  reels,  and  other  parapher- 
nalia are  common  enough  to  make  the  line 
well  worth  featuring. 


Complimenting  the  Devil. 


I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  throwing  bouquets,  but  I  try  to  give  the  devil  his  due; 
hence  I  may  say  that  I  think  your  journal  the  pick  of  all  the  drug  papers  that  I  have 
ever  come  across.     Best  wishes  for  continued  success ! 

G.  Doyle. 

Station  Road,  Sherwood,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
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The  Soda  Fountain 

Under  this  head  are  grouped  ideas  and  suggestions  of  use  to  soda  dispensers. 
In  another  part  of  this  month's  issue  will  also  be  found  an  unusually 
good  article  entitled  "Paging  Josh  Slinger,"  by  George  Agry. 


When  Cherries  Are  Ripe. 

Soda  fountain  concoctions  in  which  cher- 
ries enter  are  always  popular,  but  particularly 
so  during  midsummer,  when  the  fresh  fruit 
may  be  used.  Any  number  of  combinations — 
cherry  phosphates,  cherry  sundaes,  cherry 
ices — are  possible,  and  in  the  following  list 
will  be  found  a  number  of  "specials"  that 
can  be  used  to  good  advantage  at  almost 
any  fountain. 

CHEBRy   MAZE. 

Into  an  S-ounce  mineral  glass  place  3  ounces  of 
shaved  ice,  1  ounce  of  cherry  syrup,  and  a  dash  of 
angostura  bitters.  Then  fill  the  glass  with  carbonated 
water,  strain,  and  add  a  whole  cherry. 

CHERSY  JULEP. 

One-half  ounce  cherry  syrup,  1  ounce  grape  juice,  '/i 
ounce  mint  syrup,  1  dash  phosphate,  small  quantity 
shaved  ice.     Fill  8-ounce  glass  with  carbonated  water. 

OLD-FASHIONED  CHEBBY   SANGAKEE. 

Shaved  ice,  3  ounces;  cherry  juice,  1  ounce;  syrup 
of  wild  cherry,  2  ounces;  any  good  bitters,  2  dashes. 
Draw  into  an  8-ounce  glass  and  fill  with  carbonated 
water.    Serve  with  straws. 

CHEMY    COCKTAIL. 

One  ounce  of  cherry  juice,  2  ounces  of  orange  cider, 
1  teaspoonful  of  powdered  sugar,  2  dashes  of  angostura 
bitters.  Fill  the  mixing  glass  half-full  of  shaved  ice, 
stir  rapidly  with  a  spoon  and  strain  into  cocktail  glass, 
add  a  cherry  and  fill  the  glass  with  soda  water. 

CHERBY  WATER  ICE. 

Cherry  juice,  2'/^  pints;  simple  syrup,  3  pints;  juice 
of  1  lemon;  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  10  drops;  water,  4 
pints;  and  solution  of  carmine,  15  drops.     Mix  and 

CHERRY   SAKGASEE. 

Into  a  12-ounce  glass  draw  1^  ounces  of  cherry 
syrup  and  1  ounce  of  cherry  juice;  add  a  dash  of 
angostura  bitters  and  J^  glass  of  cherry  or  other  water 
ice  and  fill  with  carbonated  water.  Mix  and  decorate 
with  cherries. 

CHEESY    CHERRY    PUNCH. 

Into  a  12-ounce  glass  draw  IJ^  ounces  of  cherry 
syrup  and  2  ounces  of  grape  juice;  add  a  portion  of 
lemon  water  ice  and  a  couple  of  dashes  of  phosphate, 
then  fill  with  carbonated  water  and  mix.  Top  with 
cherries. 

CHERRIUIKT. 

Into  a  12-ounce  glass  draw  1  ounce  of  cherry  syrup, 
^  ounce  of  each  orange  and  spearmint  syrups,  add  the 
juice  of  J4  a  lemon  and  a  portion  of  cherry  or  other 


water  ice.     Fill  with  carbonated  water,  mix  and  decorate 
with  cherries  and  spr^  of  .mint. 

UUE   AND  CUERBV   FREEZE. 

Into  a  12-ounce  glass  draw  1  ounce  of  cherry  syrup 
and  yi  ounce  of  orange;  into  this  squeeze  the  juice  of  a 
lime;  add  a  portion  of  cherry  or  other  water  ice,  then 
till  with  carbonated  water,  mix,  and  decorate  with 
cherries. 

INVINCIBLE  CHERRY   SONDAE. 

Put  a  No.  10  cone  cherry  ice  cream  in  a  sundae  cup, 
pour  over  it  a  little  crushcdcherry,  put  four  red  cherries 
around  the  base  of  the  cone,  top  with  whipped  cream 
and  a  green  cherry. 

CHERRY   MELBA   SUNDAE. 

Put  two  No.  16  cones  of- cherry  ice  cream  in  a  sun- 
dae cup.  Over  one  pour  cherry  fruit,  and  over  the 
other  cherry  melba  sauce.  Top  each  cone  with  whipped 
cream  and  a  cherry. 

Put  a  No.  10  cone  of  vanilla  ice  cream  into  a  sundae 
cup,  sprinkle  with  chopped  walnut  meats,  then  pour  over 
the  cone  equal  portions  of  grape  and  cherry  syrup.  Top 
with  whipped  cream,  and  crown  with  a  green  mara- 
schino cherry. 


In  a  fancy  stem  glass  place  a  No.  10  cone  of  vanilla 
ice  cream.  Over  this  pour  a  ladle  of  crushed  cherries. 
Add  half  an  ounce  of  chopped,  mildly  salted  peanuts 
and  top  with  a  piece  of  stick  cinnamon. 

In  a  fruit  nappy  slice  one-half  a  banana  in  thin  slices. 
On  this  place  a  No.  10  cone  of  strawberry  and  vanilla 
ice  cream.  Over  the  cream  pour  a  ladle  of  maple  wal- 
nut dressing  and  a  few  maraschino  cherries,  and  cover 
with  whipped  cream. 

FRESH  FRUITS  DRESSING. 

Fresh  bananas,  cut ;  strawberries,  orange,  and  cher- 
ries, chopped.     Mix. 

SWEEtHEARI  DRESSING. 

Six  bananas,  cut  in  thin  slices;  ]/i  pint  of  grated 
pineapple;  ^  pint  of  crushed  maraschino  cherries;  1 
orange,  peeled  and  cut  in  small  cubes ;  yi  pint  of  creme 
de  menthe  cherries,  chopped  fine ;  1  quart  of  champagne 
syrup.     Mix  thoroughly. 

An  Inexpensive  Syrup  Percolator. 

H.  V.  Routzong,  of  Gettysburg,  Ohio,  sub- 
mits the  following  directions  for  preparing  a 
syrup  percolator  from  empty  coca-cola  kegs: 

First  of  all  remove  one  head  from  one  each 
of  a  5-gallon  and  a  10-gallon  coca-cola  keg. 
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Next  bore  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the  larger 
keg  at  a  short  distance  from  the  bottom  and 
in  it  fit  a  faucet,  or  spigot.  A  dozen  half-inch 
holes  should  then  be  made  in  the  bottom  of 
the  smaller  keg  and  the  holes  covered  with 
brass  gauze.  The  gauze  may  be  obtained  at 
any  tin  shop  or  hardware  store. 

Finally  place  the  5-gaIlon  keg  in  the  top 
of  the  10-gaIlon  keg  and  then  fill  the  former 
two-thirds  full  of  granulated  sugar  and  add 
water  to  fill  the  remaining  space.  The  syrup 
will  collect  in  the  10-gallon  keg,  from  where 
it  can  be  drawn  off  as  desired.  As  the  syrup 
is  used  more  sugar  and  water  can  be  added. 

Two  Trade-attracting  Windows. 

W.  B.  Stoddard,  writing  in  the  Druggists' 
Circular,  contributes  the  following: 

Anything  that  suggests  coolness  is  sure  to 
attract  in  hot  weather.  The  soda  fountain 
merchant  should  study  to  present  his  ices  and 
drinks  in  the  most  attractive  manner,  and  to 
conjure  up  visions  of  fruits  and  flowers  and 
cool  retreats.  A  very  successful  pair  of  win- 
dows, with  this  end  in  view,  were  recently 
staged  by  Ernest's  Bonbonniere,  Portland, 
Ore.,  whose  display  acted  as  a  lure  to  hun- 
dreds of  visitors  to  the  Rose  Festival  held  in 
that  city. 

The  first  window  was  floored  entirely  with 
white  cotton  wadding  sprinkled  with  diamond 
dust  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  snow.  Scat- 
tered through  the  window  were  tall  soda 
glasses  filled  with  clear  hquids  colored  to  sim- 
ulate cherry,  lemon  and  fresh  mint  beverages. 
In  each  of  these  was  a  long  straw,  and  on  the 
rim  a  slice  of  lemon  or  Orange.  Several  tall, 
slender  vases  of  roses  were  set  in  the  corners, 
and  suspended  from  the  ceiling  by  fine  wires 
was  a  moss-covered  log  on  which  were  beau- 
tiful mauve  orchids.  The  orchids  were,  of 
course,  artificial,  but  a  better  effect  could  be 
gained  by  substituting  natural  blossoms  of 
simple  wild  flowers,  as  they  give  a  much  cooler 
impression  than  stiff  paper  flowers. 

The  other  window  featured  summer  candy. 
It  was  floored  with  billows  of  Nile-green  silk 
(crepe  paper  could  be  substituted) ,  upon 
which  were  scattered  long-stemmed  roses  of 
pink  crepe  paper,  in  the  heart  of  each  of  which 
was  a  tiny  electric  bulb.  A  beautiful  fairylike 
effect  was  gained  when  these  were  lighted  at 
night.  In  the  center  was  laid  a  mirror,  on 
which  stood  a  rustic  basket  filled  with  roses — 


the  entire  center-piece  being  made  of  confec- 
tionery. 

In  this  window  were  shown  boxes  of  high- 
grade  chocolates,  sealed  with  gold  wafers  and 
tied  with  pink  ribbons,  and  also  a  number  of 
open  boxes,  the  upper  layer  in  each  having 
in  its  center  a  rose  design  of  pink  candies. 
Suspended  from  the  ceiling  by  fine  wires  was 
a  rectangular  latticework  1  by  3  feet,  edged 
with  moss  and  covered  with  button  roses  and 
smilax. 

The  enticing  way  in  which  candy  and  cool 
drinks  were  featured  attracted  the  attention 
of  hundreds  of  transient  visitors,  and  no 
doubt  caused  many  sales  which  otherwise 
would  not  have  been  made. 


/■  th*  aim  BaoJj  Drmg  Comfiamy't  ilore.  Toltdt,  Ohio,  tkt 
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Coin-operated  Soda  Fountain. 

An  automatic  soda  fountain  has  been 
patented  by  a  resident  of  Houston,  Tex., 
which  is  operated  merely  by  dropping  the 
proper  coin  into  a  slot. 

The  device  is  described  by  Popular  Me- 
chanics as  follows:  Contained  in  an  attrac- 
tive wooden  cabinet  are  three  tanks,  one  filled 
with  syrup,  another  with  carbonic-acid  gas, 
and  a  third,  which  is  surrounded  with  ice,  is 
filled  with  water.  There  is  also  a  container 
-filled  with  paraffined  cups.  When  a  coin  is 
dropped  into  the  slot  it  releases  three  deli- 
cately balanced  levers,  one  after  the  other. 
The  first  allows  a  cup  to  drop  from  the  con- 
tainer into  an  opening,  where  it  is  within 
reach  of  the  customer,  and  beneath  two  spouts. 
When  the  coin  passes  the  next  lever  it  rdeases 
a  spring-operated  apparatus  that  allows  the 
proper  amount  of  syrup  to  flow  down  into  the 
cup.  The  third  lever  operates  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  second  and  allows  a  little  less 
than  a  cupful  of  iced  carbonated  water  to 
flow  into  the  cup.  In  this  way  the  drink  is 
properly  mixed  in  a  sanitary  way  and  supplied 
to  the  customer  without  human  aid. 

H^ve  the  Fountain  Face  the  Crowd. 

When  the  fountain  is  in  the  front  of  the" 
store  it  must  face  the  crowd  to  have  the  best 
advertising  effect,  says  the  Pacific  Drug 
Review.  When  the  store  is  on  a  comer,  with 
a  comer  door,  it  should  be  placed  so  that  it 
faces  the  door.  When  the  store  is  in  the  center 
of  the  street,  then  its  location  is  governed  by 
the  motion  of  the  crowd.  The  rule  of  the  road 
is  for  people  to  keep  to  the  right.  As  a  result 
far  more  of  the  people  on  the  right  side  of  the 
walk  look  into  a  store  than  of  those  who  are 
on  the  left.  For  this  reason  the  soda  fountain 
should  be  on  the  left  of  the  store  as  one  enters, 
because  then  it  will  be  in  plain  sight  of  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  pass  the  store. 

Efficiency  at  the  Fountain. 

Ever  watch  a  dispenser  toss  a  glass  in  the 
air  every  time  he  picked  one  up?  asks  the  Soda 
Dispenser.  Many  dispensers  make  a  lot  of 
false  motions  when  making  egg  and  other 
fancy  drinks.  After  a  while  these  muscular 
habits  are  performed  almost  automatically  and 
it  is  hard  to  break  the  habit. 

The  man  who  owns  a  soda  fountain  should 


make  a  study  of  the  efficiency  question  in  rela- 
tion to  his  fountain.  True  efficiency  requires 
the  elimination  of  all  waste  and  false  motions. 
The  most  popular  things  should  be  placed 
in  the  most  excellent  places.  For  example, 
chocolate  ice-cream  soda  is  in  constant  de- 
mand. Now,  suppose  the  ice-cream  cabinet  is 
at  one  end  of  the  fountain  and  the  dispenser 
keeps  his  chocolate  symp  in  a  pitcher  on  the 
back  bar  at  the  other  end.  To  prepare  a  choco- 
late ice-cream  soda  the  dispenser  must  walk 
from  the  customer  to  the  syrup,  then  the 
length  of  the  fountain  to  the  ice  cream,  then 
back  to  the  draught-arm.  after  which  he  often 
has  to  walk  again  to  the  spoon-holder.  What 
a  saving  of  time  and  labor  If  the  chocolate 
syrup  was  kept  near  the  ice  cream? 

Keeping  Down  Verdigris. 

For  preventing  the  accumulation  of  verdi- 
gris on  the  interior  or  hidden  parts  of  soda 
fountains,  C.  G.  Bassman,  in  the  Druggists 
Circular,  recommends  the  following  plan: 

All  compartments  where  the  verdigris  green 
shows  up  should  be  well  washed  with  hot 
water  and  rubbed  over  with  sand  soap  (hand 
cleaner).  The  parts  should  then  be  gon^  over 
with  denatured  alcohol,  allowed  to  dry  thor- 
oughly, and,  finally,  given  two  coats  of  alumi- 
num paint  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  apart. 
If  the  verdigris  accumulation  is  very  pro- 
noimced,  household  ammonia  should  be  used 
in  its  removal. 

Why  Caps  Are  Worn. 

The  manager  of  a  successful  Qeveland 
fountain  says  that  hts  dispensers  wear  black 
silk  skull-caps,  not  so  much  to  prevent  dirt 
or  dandruff  falling  into  the  drinks,  but  rather 
to  impress  customers  with  the  fact  that  such 
a  happening  is  impossible. 

And  most  any  one  will  admit  that  the  dis- 
penser who  first  runs  his  fingers  through  his 
hair  doesn't  improve  the  flavor  of  the  drink 
he  is  mixing  by  so  doing. 

The  caps  cost  only  fifty  cents  apiece. 

Grape   Syrup. 

For  serving  sweetened  grape  drinks  a 
Massachusetts  druggist  prepares  a  grape  syrup 
by  mixing  together  one  part  of  grape  juice, 
one  part  of  water,  and  two  parts--of  simple 
syrup.  ,:,  zadbjCiOOQlC 


Book  Notices 


"Organic  Materia  Medioa  and 
Pharmacognosy." 

The  fourth  edition  of  this  book,  by  Lucius 
E.  Sayre,  B.S.,  Ph.M.,  dean  of  the  School  of 
Pharmacy  and  professor  of  materia  medica  in 
the  University  of  Kansas,  has  recently  been 
brought  out,  and  the  new  issue  is  claimed  to 
be  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  last  revision 
of  the  Pharmacopceia. 

Professor  Sayre's  present  volume  differs 
quite  materially  from  previous  editions.  The 
families  of  plants  yielding  organic  drugs  have 
been  rearranged,  the  order  adopted  being  that 
which  is  followed  by  all  bot^^nists  of  note  at 
the  present  time. 

The  entire  volume  contains  606  pages,  with 
302  illustrations,  the  majority  of  the  latter 
being  made  from  original  drawings  and  photo- 
micrographs. P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Company, 
lOlS  Wahiut  St,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  are  the 
publishers,  and  the  price  of  the  book  is  $4.50 


"How  to  Make  Show  Cards." 

The  purpose  of  this  130-page  book  is  to 
give  fundamental  instruction  in  the  art  of 
show-card  writing,  and  to  make  it  possible  for 
clerks  and  storekeepers  to  master  and  apply 
the  principles  of  good  lettering. 

The  appendix,  which  has  been  added  to  the 
second  edition,  gives  alphabets  and  samples  of 
work  that  may  be  produced  by  any  one  who 
has  studied  the  book,  as  well  as  many  useful 
hints  and  suggestions.  A  valuable  feature  is 
a  list  of  snappy  "catch  phrases"  for  legends 
on  window  cards.  Published,  by  the  Spatula 
Company,  Boston.     Price,  $1.00. 

"Incompatibilities  in  Prescriptions." 

This  is  the  fourth  edition  of  the  well-known 
work  by  Edsel  A.  Ruddiman,  professor  of 
pharmacy  and  materia  medica,  Department  of 
Pharmacy,  Vanderbilt  University,  and  pre- 
sents to  the  busy  prescriptionist  in  a  conve- 
nient and  condensed  form  the  more  common 
incompatibilities. 

In  the  new  edition  the  incompatibilities  of 
certain  remedies  which  have  recently  come 
into  use  are  discussed  and  the  table  of  solu- 
bilities    has     been     enlarged     and     revised. 


Another  new  feature  is  the  addition  at  the 
end  of  each  monograph  in  Part  One  of  the 
numbers  of  prescriptions  illustrating  the  in- 
compatibilities mentioned  in  the  monograph. 

"Incompatibilities  in  Prescriptions"  is  pub- 
lished by  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  432  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  at  the  net  price  of 
two  dollars. 

"The  Art  of  Collecting." 

This  book,  which  is  now  in  the  third  edition, 
comprises  a  plain  statement  of  the  prindplet 
underlying  the  very  fine  art  of  getting  tiie 
money.  A  number  of  valuable  form  letters 
and  form  reports  are  included  in  the  contents, 
and  there  are  numerous  suggestions  which 
ought  to  prove  valuable.  The  author,  R,  J. 
Cassell,  is  collection  manager  for  Grinndl 
Brothers,  Detroit,  and  a  man  who  has  had  a 
wide  experience  in  practical  details.  He  there- 
fore speaks  on  this  broad  subject  with  a  degree 
of  authority. 

The  volume  is  very  strongly  bound  in  cloth, 
contains  280  pages,  and  presents  a  most  sub- 
stantial appearance.  The  price  is  $2.00  post- 
paid. The  publishers  are  the  Ronald  Press 
Company,  20  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 

"The  Genus  Hippodiaete  in  North  America, 
North  of  Mexico." 

Oliver  Atkins  Farwell,  curator  of  the 
herbarium  of  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.,  Detroit,  is 
the  author  of  this  brochure,  which  has  been  re- 
printed in  pamphlet  form  from  Memoirs  of  ihe 
New  York  Botanical  Garden. 

Mr.  Farwell  recently  was  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Botanical  Nomen- 
clature of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
ciation, and  contributions  from  his  pen  are  al- 
ways sure  to  prove  interesting  to  the  botanists 
of  the  country. 

"What  Makes  a  Retailer  Prosper?" 

This  series  comprises  a  set  of  14  little 
pamphlets  written  by  Chas.  A.  Sweetland.  The 
booklets  are  enclosed  in  a  neat  pasteboard  box 
and  the  price  of  the  set  is  $1.00,  prepaid.  The 
series  is  published  by  the  Logan  Printing 
House,  Milwaukee  and  Logan  Aves.,  Chicago. 


Answers  to  Queries 

Information  is  given  in  this  department  under  the  following  conditioHs:  (!) 
Queries  must  reach  us  before  the  ISth  of  the  month  to  be  answered  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  month  following  ;  {2)  formulas  for  proprietary  pre^rations  c^- 
not  be  given;  andiS)  names  and  addresses  must  be  aBxed  to  all  communications. 


To  Straighten  Kinky  Hair. 

S,  M,  C.  asks:  "What  is  the  composition  of 
a  preparation  used  to  straighten  curly  or  kinky 
hair?" 

To  take  the  kink  out  of  hair  and  straighten 
it  we  suggest  what  is  known  as  anti-kink  hair 
pomade : 

Beef  suet 16  ounces. 

Yellow  wax  2  ounces. 

Castor  oil   2  fluidounces. 

Benzoic  acid  10  grains. 

Oil  of  lemon 1  fiuJdrachm. 

Oil  of  cassia 15  drops. 

Melt  the  suet  and  wax,  add  the  castor  oil  and  acid, 
allow  the  mixture  to  cool  somewhat,  and  then  incor- 
porate the  oils. 

Vaselin  cosmetic  is  also  quite  commonly 
used  as  an  agent  for  straightening  hair.  The 
formula  is  as  follows: 

Ceresin 1  ounce. 

Vaseline,  yellow 2  ounces. 

Mutton  suet ..1  ounce. 

Lard ^  ounce. 

Benzoic  acid  2  grains. 

Oil  of  lemon 12  minims. 

Oil  of  cassia 3  minims. 

Melt  the  first  four  substances  in  the  order  named, 
add  the  benzoic  acid;  strain  if  necessary,  and  after  in- 
corporating the  oils  pour  into  suitable  molds. 

If  a  black  cosmetic  is  desired,  a  little  drop- 
black  can  be  added  to  the  mixture  while  in  a 
liquid  state. 

The  Preparation  of  Zinc  Oxide. 

W.  O.  L.  asks:  "How  is  zinc  oxide  pre- 
pared and  how  does  Hubbuck's  zinc  oxide 
differ  from  the  U.  S.  P.  product?" 

The  official  zinc  oxide  is  prepared  by  the 
calcination  of  pure  zinc  carbonate;  it  is  a  fine 
amorphous,  white,  or  yellowish-white  powder, 
free  from  grit. 

Commercial  zinc  oxide,  which  is  largely 
used  as  a  paint,  is  not  made  by  the  calcination 
of  zinc  carbonate,  but  by  the  roasting  of  crude 
metallic  zinc  in  a  current  of  air,  whereby  the 
resulting  zinc  oxide  sublimes.  Commercial 
zinc  oxide  is  of  a  dead  white  tint,  and  is  more 


or  less  gritty,  while  the  official  compound  has 
a  slightly  cream-colored  tint.  If  the  official 
oxide  is  employed  for  making  zinc  ointment 
there  should  be  but  little  complaint  concerning 
the  grittiness  of  the  preparation — a  poor 
product  can  almost  invariably  be  laid  to  an 
inferior  zinc  oxide. 

Hubbuck's  zinc  oxide  complies  with  the 
requirements  of  the  U.  S.  P.  In  its  prepara- 
tion, however,  especial  care  is  taken  to  insure 
freedom  from  gritty  particles  and  to  have  it 
in  an  exceedingly  fine  state  of  division.  The 
carrying  out  of  these  precautions  accounts  for 
the  superiority  of  the  product  over  some  of 
the  commercial  zinc  oxides  on  the  market. 

Cement  for  Artificial  Leather. 

E.  L.  M.  writes:  "Will  you  please  publish 
a  formula  for  an  adhesive  for  artificial 
leather?" 

A  cement  that  is  said  to  be  satisfactory  for 
use  on  either  genuine  or  artificial  leather  may 
be  made  as  follows: 

Mix  10  parts  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  with 
one  part  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  then  add 
enough  gutta-percha,  cut  into  small  pieces,  to 
make  a  tough,  thickly  flowing  liquid.  An 
essential  prerequisite  to  a  thorough  union  of 
the  parts  to  be  cemented  consists  of  freedom 
of  the  surfaces  to  be  joined  from  grease.  This 
may  be  insured  by  laying  a  cloth  on  the  part 
to  be  joined  and  applying  a  hot  iron  for  a 
time.  The  cement  is  then  applied  to  both 
pieces,  the  surfaces  brought  in  contact  and 
pressure  exerted  till  the  joint  is  dry. 

A  glue  that  is  occasionally  used  for  joining 
leather  is  made  in  this  manner: 

Dilute  four  fluidounces  of  alcohol  with  12 
fluidounces  of  water  and  make  into  paste  by 
adding  two  ounces  of  starch.  Next  dissolve 
^  of  an  ounce  of  good  glue  in  the  same 
amount  of  water  and  then  add  an  equtii 
amount  of  turpentine.  Finally,  combine  the 
glue  mixture  and  the  starch  paste. 

Unless  the  surfaces  to  be  luiited  are  quite 


clean,   a  satisfactory  joint  will  not  be  prp- 
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duced. 
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An  Emulaion  for  Coughs. 

F.  A.  E.  writes:  "I  would  like  a  forniuk 
for  a  cough  and  cold  preparation  in  emulsion 
form  in  which  acacia  is  not  used.  The  emul- 
sion should  contain  fir  balsam,  Venice  turpen- 
tine, spirit  of  chloroform,  diluted  hydrocyanic 
acid,  and  sufficient  aromatics  to  mask  the  taste 
of  the  balsam.  The  size  of  dose  desired  is 
from  one-half  to  one  teaspoonful." 

Try  this  formula; 

Venice  turpentine 2  drachms. 

Fir  balsam 2  drachms. 

Olive  oil 1  fluidounce. 

Egg  yaW 1  avoirdupois  ounce. 

Spirit  of  chloroform 1  fluidounce. 

Diluted  hydrocyanic  acid  —  ]^  fluidrachm. 

Syrup  2  fluidounces. 

Tincture  of  vanilla 30  mii 

Oil  of  bitter  almond 1  m 

Oil  of  lemon 15  mil 

Water,  to  make 1  pint 

Uix  the  turpentine  and  fir  balsam  with  the  olive  oil 
and  triturate  the  combination  with  the  egg  yolk  until  a 
uniform  mixture  is  obtained.  Then  incorporate  the 
remaining  ingredients. 

If  ordinary  precautions  are  taken  this  mix- 
ture will  "stand  up"  for  a  considerable  period 
— the  amount  of  alcohol  present  tends  to  pre- 
vent rapid  deterioration. 

About  New  Drugs. 

L.  C.  C.  asks:  "What  books  or  journals 
give  the  names  of  all  the  new  drugs  on  the 
market?  Also  what  is  the  source  of  novocain?" 

No  publication  can  list  all  the  new  prepara- 
tions on  the  market — additional  ones  come 
along  too  fast.  There  are,  however,  several 
books  published  which  contain  short  descrip- 
tions of  many  of  the  products  that  have  sprung 
into  prominence  during  the  last  few  years. 
"The  Newer  Remedies,"  compiled  by  Virgil 
Coblentz  and  published  by  lite  Apothecary 
Publishing  Co.,  145  High  St.,  Boston,  is  one 
such  book,  and  Merck's  Index  (Merck  &  Co., 
New  York  City)  is  another.  Several  of  the 
drug  journals  also  list  additions  to  the  materia 
medica  from  time  to  time  and  in  this  connec- 
tion the  American  Druggist  and  the  Practical 
Druggist  are  among  the  most  reliable  sources 
of  information. 

Novocain  is  a  synthetic  substance  fre- 
quently used  instead  of  cocaine.  Chemically 
it  is  para-aminobenzoyldiethylaminoethanol 
hydrochloride. 


A  Prescription  Difficulty. 

The  E,  D.  Co.  writes:  "We  received  re- 
cently a  prescription  which,  when  filled  as 
written,  invariably  precipitates.  Can  you  point 
out  the  cause  of  the  trouble?  Here  is  the 
prescription:" 

Chloretone  6  graiiu. 

Cocaine  hydrochloride 5  grains. 

Sodium  borate , 10  grains. 

Glycerin  1  fluidrachm. 

Solution  of  adrenalin  chloride, 

1^  fluidrachms. 

Camphor  water,  to  make 2  fluidouncej. 

Mix.  Directions:  Use  as  spray  in  atomizer. 
Chloretcme  is  soluble  in  water  only  to  about 
the  extent  of  one  part  in  a  thousand,  and  in 
the  prescription,  therefore,  the  Chloretone  is 
present  in  considerable  excess.  The  undis- 
solved portion  would,  of  course,  present  the 
appearance  of  a  precipitate.  The  camphor 
water  is  also  another  source  of  trouble,  A 
portion  of  the  camphor  is  fikely  to  be  thrown 
out  of  solution  and  thus  give  rise  to  a  pre- 
cipitate. 

Filtering  the  solution  will  remedy  the  diffi- 
culty. 

The  Founding  of  the  Red  Gross. 

L,  C.  asks:  "Who  was  the  originator  of 
Red  Cross  societies?" 

The  horrors  of  the  Crimean  and  Austro- 
Italian  wars,  the  latter  of  which  was  graph- 
ically described  by  M.  Jean  Henri  Dunant  in 
his  Souvenir  de  Solferino  (1862),  were  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  establishment  of  such 
societies.  In  his  book  Dunant,  who  was  a 
Swiss  philanthropist,  proposed  that  nurses 
should  be  trained  and  supplies  collected  in 
every  country.  An  international  congress  fol- 
lowed at  his  native  city  of  Geneva  in  1864, 
and  the  delegates  of  the  nations  agreed  upcm 
a  provisional  programme.  The  convention 
has  now  been  ratified  by  over  forty  nations, 
and  in  18T6,  during  the  Servian  war,  the  Turk- 
ish government  informed  the  Powers  that  it 
had  adopted  the  crescent  for  similar  societies. 
The  work  of  the  Red  Cross  is  neutral,  and 
hence  all  connected  with  it  are  considered  as 
non-combatants. 

The  American  Red  Cross  was  founded  in 
1881  by  Miss  Clara  Barton,  a  Civil  War 
nurse,  who  was  its  first  president.  The  pres- 
ent active  head  is  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 
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A  Troublesome  Tooth<paste. 

A.  J.  C.  writes:  "I  have  encountered  diffi- 
culty in  compounding  a  tooth-paste  containing 
calcium  carbonate,  powdered  orris  root,  men- 
thol, thymol,  oil  of  wintergreen,  oil  of  pepper- 
mint, powdered  Castile  soap,  fluidextract  of 
ipecac,  formaldehyde,  glycerin,  and  alcohol. 
When  the  substances  are  made  into  a  paste 
blue  specks  are  evident  throughout  the  mix- 
ture. Do  you  think  the  discoloration  is  due 
to  chemical  change  or  what?" 

We  do  not  believe  that  a  chemical  change  in 
the  ingredients  is  responsible  for  the  discolora- 
tion. A  manufacturing  chemist,  to  whom  the 
query  was  referred,  tells  us  that  he  is  called 
on  frequently  to  compound  similar  prepara- 
tions, and  that  he  has  never  met  with  any 
such  trouble  as  you  describe. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  difficulty 
lies  in  the  ingredients  used — one  or  more  of 
them  may  be  impure.  We  suggest  that  you 
either  test  each  ingredient  before  using  it,  or 
that  you  buy  drugs  guaranteed  as  to  purity. 
Another  possible  source  of  trouble  may  be 
the  mixing  device  used  in  compounding.  If 
the  containers  are  not  entirely  clean  and  free 
from  imperfections  a  condition  might  arise 
which  would  explain  the  discoloration. 

A  Hair  Tonic  that  Tum§  Blue. 

W.  P.  writes:  "I  would  like  to  know  how 
to  compound  the  following  hair  tonic  recipe 
so  as  to  avoid  a  blue  or  dark  coloration  in  the 
final  product: 

Tincture  of  capsicum 2  fluidraduns. 

Tincture  of  cantharidea 3  fluidrachms. 

.  Menthol, 

Resorcin,  of  each 30  grains. 

Fowler's  solution 7  fluidrachms. 

Aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia.  .6  fluidrachms. 
Bay  mm,  to  make 8  fluidrachms. 

The  dark  coloration  is  probably  due  to  the 
action  of  the  ammonia  on  the  resorcin.  To 
retard  its  development  omit  the  aromatic  spirit 
of  ammonia  and  render  the  Fowler's  solution 
slightly  acid  before  adding  it  to  the  mixture. 

Cuticle  Remover. 

J.  E.  K.  asks:  "How  may  cuticle  removers 
be  made?" 

We  have  heard  of  druggists  who  sold  corn 
solvents — under  another  label — for  use  as  cu- 
ticle removers.     And,  indeed,  such  combina- 


tions are  not  bad  for  the  purpose ;  they  serve 
to  remove  surplus  tissue  effectively. 

For  ordinary  use,  however,  sudi  as  the  re- 
moval of  cuticle  from  around  the  finer-natls, 
less  complicated  mixtures  will  be  found  to  do 
the  work.  Alkalies  are  frequently  employed, 
several  of  the  preparations  on  the  market  be- 
ing said  to  consist  of  weak  solutions  of  caustic 
potash  or  soda.  Trichloracetic  acid,  to  proper 
dilution,  may  also  be  used. 

Such  preparations  are  liable  to  be  more  or 
less  harmful  in  action  and  their  continued  use 
is  not  to  be  recommended.  Manicure  scissors 
will  answer  the  purpose  admirably,  and  the 
sale  of  a  dollar  pair  means  a  larger  profit  than 
does  the  disposal  of  a  twenty-five-cent  bottle 
of  "remover." 

Pisdier's  Solution. 

L.  C  C.  asks:  "Will  you  please  state  the 
amounts  of  the  ingredients  in  Fischer's  solu- 
tion and  also  tell  whether  or  not  the  solution 
should  be  sterilized  before  using?" 

According  to  an  article  entiled  "A  Method 
of  Treatment  of  Mercuric  Chloride  Poison- 
ing" which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
Fischer's  solution  consists  of  10  grammes  of 
sodium  carbonate  crystals  and  15  grammes 
of  sodium  chloride  in  1000  mils  of  distilled 
water.  The  solution  should  be  sterilized  by 
heat  before  use. 

A  Question  of  Arithmetic 

L.  C.  C.  writes:  "A  doctor  wishes  to  give 
1/40  grain  of  strychnine  hypodermically,  but 
has  at  hand  only  tablets  containing  1/30 
grain.     How  should  he  proceed?" 

Either  divide  a  1/30-grain  tablet  into  four 
equal  parts  and  use  three  of  them,  or  dissolve 
the  tablet  in  a  definite  volume  of  water  and 
then  reject  one-fourth  of  the  solution. 

Mixing  Castor  Oil  and  AIccAol. 

W.  P.  asks:    "Can  castor  oil  and  alcohol  be 
mixed?" 
Try  it! 

Briefer  Replies. 

W.  C.  S.:  We  are  not  familiar  with  the 
composition  of  the  proprietaiy  {3ti^^fAypbr> 
mention.  '■''  '^^'     ^  o 
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The  Month's  History 


New  York 

Ordinance 

Invalid. 


Late  in  1915,  Dr.  S.  S.  Gold- 
water,  then  Health  Commis- 
sioner of  the  City  of  New 
York,  undertook  to  put  into 
force  an  amendment  to  the  city's  sanitary  code 
which  would  compel  manufacturers  of  pro- 
prietary remedies  to  list  with  the  health  depart- 
ment what  constituted  a  partial  disclosure  of 
formulas.  The  aim,  it  was  stated,  was  to 
collect  at  the  Commissioner's  office  a  mass  of 
data  whtdf  would  furnish  to  the  health  depart- 
ment a  means  of  driving  from  the  local  market 
a  number  of  patent  medicines.  This  provision, 
while  not  entirely  new,  was  extremely  dis- 
tasteful not  only  to  the  manufacturers  of  pro- 
prietary remedies  but  to  the  wholesale  and 
retail  dealers  of  the  city. 

Action  was  commenced  in  1916  by  E.  Fou- 
gera  &  Company,  the  Chas.  N.  Crittenton 
Company,  and  H.  Planten  &  Son  contesting  the 
legality  of  the  measure.  These  suits  were 
brought  separately,  but  were  nevertheless  in  a 
sense  related.  George  W.  Wickersham,  a 
former  attorney  general  in  the  United  States, 
appeared  as  counsel  for  the  Chas.  N.  Critten- 
ton Company  and  H.  Planten  &  Son,  while 
Chas.  L.  Russell  was  attorney  for  E.  Fougera 
^  &  Company. 

The  case  ran  the  usual  weary  length,  but  a 
decision  has  recently  been  handed  down  by  the 
Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court — a 
verdict  that  is  entirely  agreeable  to  the  drug 
trade.  The  amendment  has  been  declared 
unconstitutional  and  the  health  department 
restrained  from  putting  its  provision  in  force. 
The  unanimous  judgment  of  the  court  was 
that  the  health  department  exceeded  its  power 
in  creating  a  provision  which  could  only  be 
brought  into  existence  by  a  legislative  body — 
the  scope  and  authority  of  a  board  of  health 


being  executive  rather  than  legislative.  The 
court  also  expressed  a  doubt  that  the  measure 
was  justified  by  public  need. 

Dr.  Ru.by*»  ^'*^'  ^   """''*^''  °*  'l*''^^^' 

_. .    .  one  of  them  being  due  to 

.  sickness.     Dr.     Henry     H. 

Expedition,  jj^^^y^  ^^^  ^f  j^e  College 

of  Pharmacy  of  the  City  of  New  York,  sailed 
for  South  America  on  what  might  be  termed  a 
tour  of  botanical  exploration.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  Dr.  F.  W.  Pennell  of  the  New  York 


Dr.  U.  U.  Smth. 

Botanical  Gardens,  who  will  act  as  assistant 
botanist.  F.  H.  Putt,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
is  said  to  be  the  financial  backer  of  the  enter- 
prise. Dr.  Rusby  plans  to  penetrate  to  the 
head  waters  of  the  Orinoco  River,  and  the 
original  schedule,  which  may  have  been  some- 
what modified,  called  for  an  investigation  of 
other  sections,  including  a  crossing  of  the 
Andes.  This  is  Dr.  Rusby's  third  South 
American  expedition.      On  previous  trips  he 
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collected  in  the  neighborhood  of  50,000  plants 
of  3000  different  species.  A  leave  of  absence 
has  been  granted  by  the  New  York  College, 
but  Dr.  Rusby  plans  to  be  back  late  in  Sep- 
tember, although  the  expedition  may  require 
more  time. 

The  South  Dakota  Pharma- 

Gift  of  ceutical   Association,    which 

State  Drug^sts.    will  meet  in  Watertown  this 

month,  is  raising  funds  for 
the  purpose  of  buying  a  motor  ambulance 
which  is  to  be  presented  to  the  State  for  the 
use  of  the  national  troops.  The  order  has  been 
placed  and  delivery  will  be  made  in  time  for 
presentation  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  asso- 
ciation. Giovemment  specifications  will  be 
fully  complied  with  and  the  outfit  will  be 
equipped  ready  for  field  service,  being  similar 
to  ambulances  purchased  by  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  and  vari- 
ous other  institutions  and  places.  It  is  built 
to  carry  four  persons  in  a  prone  position,  or 
eight  persons  in  a  sitting  posture,  is  electrically 
lighted,  has  water  carriers,  stretchers,  etc. ;  is, 
in  fact,  modem  in  every  respect.  J.  A.  Pool, 
president  of  the  State  association,  will  deliver 
the  presentation  address. 

Combination  is  the  order  of 
Educational  the  day.  In  the  drug  field 
Combinfltion§.   we  find  it  not  only  true  of 

wholesale  and  retail  estab- 
lishments, but  it  is  beginning  to  be  practiced 
also  by  schools  and  colleges  of  pharmacy.  A 
year  or  so  ago  an  amalgamation  was  effected 
between  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy 
and  the  Medico-Chi  School.  Now  we  find 
that  the  School  of  Pharmacy  of  Northwestern 
University  has  been  taken  over  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois. 

The  latter  combination  has  an  interesting 
history.  Many  years  ago  there  was  only  one 
school  in  Chicago,  and  it  was  called  the  Chi- 
cago College  of  Pharmacy.  In  due  course  of 
time  an  offshoot  from  this  parent  school  was 
established  under  the  leadership  of  the  late  Dr. 
Oscar  Oldberg,  and  as  the  years  went  on  this 
became  a  department  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. In  the  meantime  the  original  college 
was  taken  over  by  the  University  of  Illinois 
'and  became  known  as  the  Illinois  School  of 
'Pharmacy.  The  Northwestern  school  now 
'returns  to  its  parent,  and  the  two  schools  be- 


come one  again  under  the  leadership  of  Pro- 
fessor W.  B.  Day. 

As  a  matter  .of  fact,  educational  institutions, 
like  business  establishments,  are  finding  that 
expenses  and  outlays  are  rapidly  increasing, 
and  that  every  form  of  economic  waste  must 
be  avoided  if  financial  loss  is  to  be  successfully 
overcome.  Combination  is  evid^tly  one  of 
the  modem  solutions  of  the  problem. 

An  Audited     "^^     Manufacturins     Per- 
Liat  ai  turners  Association  has  had 

Advmced  CCB.  »  P""''  "'"'"'"e  <:=>■"=="■ 
compile  a  schedule  of  ad- 
vanced costs  in  merchandise  affecting  the  per- 
fume trade.  Here  are  the  percentages,  June, 
1917,  being  compared  with  June,  1914:  Tin 
talcum  cans  have  advanced  62  per  cent;  tin 
tooth  paste  tubes,  36  per  cent;  shaving  cream 
tubes,  25  per  cent;  bottles  (corked),  from  72 
to  90  per  cent;  glass-stoppered  bottles,  from 
52  to  95  per  cent ;  outside  boxes  or  packers,  75 
per  cent;  fancy  boxes  for  toilet  waters  and 
extracts,  50  per  cent.  A  number  of  ingredients 
used  in  the  various  preparations  ate  listed  as 
follows:  Glycerin  has  advanced  180  per  cent; 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  1S5  per  cent;  Italian 
talc,  80  per  cent;  oxide  of  zinc,  115  per  cent. 
Essential  oils  have  advanced  markedly,  the 
percentage  ranging  all  the  way  from  100  to 
1544  per  cent.  An  extreme  example,  perhaps, 
is  musk.  Musk  crystals  were  sold  in  1914  at 
$1.40  per  pound ;  the  price  in  June,  this  year, 
was  $16.00  a  pound,  making  the  percentage  of 
increase  1043, 

A  unique  scheme  has  been 
Soldiers'  elaborated  by  the  Manufac- 
Gif t  Week.  turing  Perfumers'  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States. 
It  will  be  called  "Soldiers'  Gift  Week."  The 
idea  is  that  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of' 
young  men  who  will  soon  begin  training  for 
the  army  will  need  to  be  supplied  with  all  the 
comforts  of  home.  Every  mother  should  be 
encouraged  to  send  her  boy  away  with  a  "com- 
fort kit,"  and  among  the  essentials  should  be 
things  like  tooth  brushes,  safety  razors,  foun- 
tain pens,  talcum  powder,  shaving  soap,  and 
dentifrices.  September  1  will  mark  the  open- 
ing of  the  many  training  camps  that  are  now 
being  established,  The  week  of  August  24  to 
31,  therefore,  has  been  selected; for  "Soldiers' 
Gift  Week."      The   Perfumers'   Associatioti 
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will  send  out  posters  to  retailers  throughout 
the  country  in  order  to  assist  in  making  the 
plan  a  success,  and  every  druggist  will  at  once 
see  that  this  is  a  movement  which  he  ought  to 
push  along.  It  means  many  sales  to  him  if  the 
situation  is  handled  right. 

W.  A.  Konantz  has  been  en- 
Reaearch  gaged  as  research  assistant 
Asaistant.        at  the  College  of  Pharmacy 

of  the  University  of  Iowa. 
It  is  stated  that  his  work  will  largely  be  stlong 
the  line  of  developing  new  processes  for  the 
manufacture  of  chemicals  which  have  become 
expensive  owing  to  the  war.  The  first  prob- 
lem taken  up  will  be  the  manufacture  of 
acetphenetidin,  or  Pheoacetine.  An  effort  will 
be  made  to  develop  a  process  which  will  be  at 
once  practical  and  commercially  possible  from 
the  standpoint  of  price. 

Ad».r.i.ms      Every  once  in  a  while  some 
j^  economic  theorist  breaks  mto 

Waate  print  with  the  assertion  that 

all  advertising  expense  is  a 
national  extravagance  which  adds  greatly  to 
the  cost  of  commodities.  This  is  one  of  the 
things  which,  as  Josh  Billings  used  to  say, 
ain't  so.  Recent  investigations  disclose  the 
fact  that,  by  and  large,  advertising  costs  rarely 
exceed  6  per  cent  of  the  selling  volume.  Usu- 
ally they  run  only  to  the  extent  of  2  or  3  per 
cent.  This  is  true  of  the  nationally  advertised 
articles  that  greet  us  on  every  hand — from  bill 
boards,  theater  programs,  magazine  pages,  and 
newspaper  columns.  Advertising,  indeed,  as 
now  conducted,  ts  the  cheapest  form  of  selling 
expense,  and  instead  of  it  being  an  economic 
waste  it  really  represents  an  economic  gain. 

Summer    courses    in    study 
Summer        have    long    been    given    at 
Courses.        many  of  the  leading  univer- 
sities.    In  recent  years  some 
of  these  courses  have  touched  upon  the  subject 
of  pharmacy,  and  as  such  they  are  significant 
of  the  trend  of  the  times.    In  every  occupation 
nowadays  men  see  the  need  of  better  training. 
This  summer  the  College  of  Pharmacy  of  the 
University  of  Iowa  is  giving  a  special  course 
lasting  from  July  30  to  August  25  devoted 
almost  entirely  to  the  changes  registered  in  the 
new  Pharmacopoeia,     The  purpose,  of  course. 


is  to  enable  pharmacists  and  drug  clerks  to 
bring  their  information  of  pharmacopceial  and 
pharmaceutical  matters  up  to  the  minute. 

Other  countries  at  war,  particularly  Aus- 
tralia, have  prohibited  the  use  of  the  Red  Cross 
insignia  for  advertising  purposes,  and  it  is 
stated  that  the  practice  is  to  be  frowned  on  in 
the  United  States.  This  action  may  cause  a 
number  of  drug  stores  quite  a  degree  of  incon- 
venience, for  there  are  a  great  many  Red  Cross 
pharmacies.  The  Merrell  Messenger  is  au- 
thority for  the  statement  that  in  some  cases 
doctors  have  been  requested  to  remove  the  Red 
Cross  sign  from  their  automobiles. 

The  many  friends  of  Professor  Wilbur  L. 
Scoville  will  be  pained  to  hear  of  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Scoville.  She  had  been  in  failing  health 
for  over  a  year.  Those  who  attended  meet- 
ings of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion with  considerable  regularity  will  recall 
Mrs.  Scoville  as  a  woman  of  uncommon  gen- 
tleness and  kindness,  and  as  one  who  had  a 
great  gift  for  making  other  people  happy. 

Two  Peoria,  Illinois,  wholesale  drug  firms 
— Barker  &  Wheeler  and  Colbum,  Birks  &  Co. 
— have  merged.  The  new  corporation  is  to  be 
known  as  the  Churchill  Drug  Co.  The  two 
other  Churchill  firms,  one  at  Burlington,  Iowa, 
and  the  other  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  will  be 
preserved  as  separate  institutions,  although 
controlled  by  the  same  interests.  Arthur  T. 
Churchill  is  president  of  all  three  companies. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Stevens  has  been  appointed  acting 
dean  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy,  University 
of  Michigan,  and  Dr.  Henry  Kraemer,  of  the 
Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  has  been 
invited  to  fill  the  chair  of  pharmacognosy. 
These  changes  have  been  made  necessary 
owing  to  the  death,  in  June,  of  Dean  Schlotter- 
beck. 

Niels  Mikkelsen,  of  Kenesaw,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Nebraska  State  Phar- 
maceutical Association.  Mr.  Mikkelsen  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Northwestern  College  of 
Pharmacy,  Chicago,  and  an  untiring  worker  in 
association  affairs. 

:  J.  L.  Nelson  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Mobile,  Alabama,  Travelers'  Association. 


Editorial 


Drug  Trade  Taxes. 

It  seems  to  be  definitely  settled  that  there  is 
to  be  a  2-per-cent  tax  levied  on  proprietary 
preparations,  toilet  goods,  and  cosmetics;  at 
least  this  is  the  recommendation  made  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  the  House  passed  a  bill  providing  for  a 
5-per-cent  levy.  The  drug  trade  is  fortunate 
that  the  Upper  House  committee  to  which  the 
matter  was  referred  before  action  was  taken 
by  the  Senate  did  not  see  fit  to  concur  in  the 
House  enactment. 

But  while  the  drug  trade  has  escaped  to  a 
degree  in  this  particular,  it  is  likely  to  be 
heavily  penalized  in  another  direction.  The 
proposition  is  under  discussion  to  double  the 
tax  on  alcohol.  This  commodity  already  bears 
a  burden  of  $1.10  a  proof  gallon,  or,  roughly 
speaking,  $2.20  a  wine  or  market  gallon ;  it  is 
proposed  to  double  this,  making  the  tax  $4.40 
a  wine  gallon.  This  might  not  be  so  out- 
rageously onerous,  were  it  not  the  announced 
intention  to  make  the  taxation  apply  to  what 
might  be  termed  mixed  alcohol.  In  other 
words,  it  is  proposed  not  only  to  tax  alcohol 
itself,  but  to  also  tax  the  alcoholic  content  of 
all  preparations  containing  it. 

It  does  not  require  much  study  to  bring 
about  a  realization  that  this  would  constitute  a 
very  drastic  piece  of  legislation.  To  begin 
wiUi,  it  would  force  every  drug  store  in  the 
United  States  to  take  an  inventory.  It  is 
stated  unofficially  that  the  government  would 
attempt  to  get  at  the  amount  each  druggist 
would  have  to  pay  by  using  his  inventory  as 
the  basis  of  calculation.  Revenue  officials 
claim  to  have  on  file  at  Washington  lists  which 
show  the  contents  in  ounces  of  each  patent 
medicine  bottle,  as  well  as  the  percentage  of 
alcohol  each  bottle  contains.  The  plan  sug- 
gested has  been  to  let  the  revenue  department 
estimate  the  amount  of  taxable  alcohol. 

Fifty  proof  gallons,  or  twenty-five  wine 
gallons,  in  the  hands  of  a  retailer  is  exempted ; 
a  retail  dealer  is  permitted  to  have  what 
roughly  may  be  taken  to  be  a  half-barrel  on 
hand  without  being  subjected  to  the  additional 
tax  of  $2.20.  But  any  amount  above  that, 
whether  clear  alcohol  or  combined  in  fluid 
extracts,   tinctures,    liniments,    toilet   articles, 


extracts,  pharmaceuticals,  proprietaries,  or 
anything  else,  comes  in  for  the  grilling  of  the 
extra  levy. 

*     «     * 

Later  advices  from  Washington  indicate 
that  the  Finance  Committee  has  reconsidered 
the  matter  of  the  alcohol  tax  and  that  the 
clause  taxing  spirits  in  combination  with  other 
ingredients  is  to  be  eliminated  from  its  recom- 
mendations. This,  if  true,  will  relieve  the  sit- 
uation immeasurably.  It  is  predicted  that  the 
tax  of  $4.40  a  gallon  will  be  recommended,  but 
that  the  alcoholic  content  of  fluid  extracts, 
tinctures,  proprietaries,  etc.,  which  are  already 
made  up,  will  escape  the  burden.  It  will  not, 
therefore,  become  necessary  for  the  druggist 
to  forward  an  inventory  to  Washington. 

However,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  forecast 
what  may  happen.  Money  must  be  raised,  and 
to  Congress  is  assigned  the  task  of  providing 
it.  Moreover,  the  action  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee must  not  be  taken  as  final.  The  matter 
then  goes  to  the  Senate  and  thence  into  con- 
ference. 

Advertised  Goods. 

There  are  fifty  reasons  why  the  merchant 
should  handle  nationally  advertised  goods,  and 
only  a  very  few  why  he  should  not.  There  are 
arguments  both  ways,  but  the  preponderance 
of  wisdom  is  on  one  side.  The  shrewd  mer- 
chant swims  with  the  stream,  and  doesn't  wear 
out  his  strength  in  battling  with  the  current. 
If  he  carries  the  stuff  for  which  the  manu- 
facturers are  creating  a  demand,  he  is  pleasing 
the  public,  he  is  making  sales  quickly,  and  he  is 
following  the  line  of  least  resistance. 

A  merchant  can  have  no  better  slogan  than 
this,  that  he  carries  in  stock  what  the  people 
want. 

But  many  a  druggist  absolutely  refuses  to 
handle  the  nationally-advertised  goods,  and 
spends  his  life  trying  to  switch  demand  from 
one  article  to  another.  He  has  something  in 
his  store  that  pays  him  a  larger  profit,  and  he 
insists  on  endeavoring  to  sell  it  on  any  and 
every  occasion. 

Now  you  all  know  how  we  stand  on  the 
question  of  profit.  The  Bulletin  has  been 
clamoring  for  it  and  demanding  it  for  fifteen 
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years  in  the  retail  drug  business.  And  we 
want  to  say  to  you  that  you  ought  to  carry 
your  own  brands  of  certain  things  and  sell 
them  whenever  you  can.  If  they  pay  you  a 
long  profit,  so  much  the  better.  But  advertise 
and  push  them  on  their  own  merits,  and  don't 
try  to  switch  demand  to  them  when  the  custo- 
mer wants  and  asks  for  something  else. 

Consider,  too,  the  important  question  of 
time  involved  in  making  a  sale.  It  often  costs 
three  times  as  much  to  sell  one  article  as  it 
docs  another.  If  you  hand  over  a  nationally- 
advertised  article  that  the  customer  plainly 
asks  for,  the  sale  is  quickly  consummated  and 
you  are  able  to  turn  to  the  next  customer ;  but 
if  you  spend  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  in  argu- 
ment, you  have  in  effect  eaten  up  your  profit 
by  the  selling  expense — and  perhaps  you  have 
displeased  the  customer  also. 

The  question  of  quality  enters  into  the  prob- 
lem, of  course.  Quality  is  every  bit  as  im- 
portant as  service  or  price,  or  anything  else. 
There  has  been  an  enormous  amount  of  educa- 
tion on  this  question  of  quality  during  the  last 
ten  years.  The  popular  magazines  are  full  of 
it.  People  have  come  to  want  and  to  demand 
pure  products  and  the  best  products.  The  mer- 
chant who  pins  his  faith  to  the  very  best  goods, 
and  then  makes  that  fact  known,  is  the  mer- 
chant who  wins  out  in  the  long  run — and  even 
in  the  short  run,  too. 

War-time  Reforms. 

Ida  M.  Tarbell  says,  "A  world  at  war  cannot 
tolerate  sloth,  waste,  or  indulgence,"  and  she 
adds  the  supplementary  statement  that  every 
needless  activity  must  be  suspended.  In  these 
words  Miss  Tarbell  has  sounded  the  key-note 
which  actuates  the  Commercial  Economy 
Board,  which  is  one  of  the  auxiliary  organiza- 
tions 9f  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 
Ways  and  means  are  being  devised  whereby 
the  useless  expenditure  of  time  and  money  may 
be  curtailed.  One  of  the  first  considerations 
taken  up  has  been  the  number  of  non-essential 
services  which  have  crept  into  the  fabric  of  our 
business  system.  It  is  said  that  in  time  of  war 
these  conveniences  constitute  a  serious  waste 
and  that  they  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Investigation  has  shown  that  approximately 
4  per  cent  of  the  bread  formerly  sold  to  retail 
dealers  was  returned.  It  is  estimated  that 
enough  to  feed  200,000  people  has  been  lost 
entirely  in  this  manner,  quite  apart  from  the 


unnecessary  expense  of  handling.  The  Com- 
mercial Economy  Board  has  arranged  with 
bakers*  associations  and  the  practice  was 
largely  stopped  by  the  middle  of  July.  This  is 
sure  to  result  in  an  enormous  saving. 

Another  unnecessary  waste  is  the  like  priv- 
ilege permitted  by  department  stores  and  dry- 
goods  stores  particularly.  The  practice  has 
grown,  it  is  said,  to  the  extent  that  quite  a 
percentage  of  shopping  is  done  with  the  idea  in 
mind  that  the  goods  will  be  sent  back  after 
mature  inspection  at  the  homes  of  the  buyers. 
Fully  15  to  20  per  cent  of  all  goods  sold  goes 
back  in  this  manner.  The  Board  has  recom- 
mended that  the  practice  be  severely  curtailed, 
and  this  has  been  a  welcome  suggestion  to  the 
trade. 

The  Board  is  now  studying  the  retail  deliv- 
ery system.  Suggestions  will  soon  be  made 
that  the  number  of  deliveries  be  reduced  and 
that,  when  practicable,  merchants  cooperate  in 
the  matter  of  supplying  goods  to  their  cus- 
tomers under  this  system.  The  fact  is  to  be 
driven  home,  also,  that  it  is  not  altogether  a 
disgrace  for  an  able-bodied  man  or  woman  to 
be  seen  trudging  homeward  with  a  package 
under  his  or  her  arm.  A  great  deal  may  be 
saved  in  this  manner,  not  only  for  the  retail 
establishments  themselves  but  for  the  cus- 
tomers as  well,  for  it  should  always  be  bomC' 
in  mind  that  all  these  services  are  ultimately 
paid  for  by  the  man  or  woman  who  buys  the 
goods  over  the  counter. 

There  are  a  great  many  things  which  evolve 
gradually  and  after  a  while  become  set  features 
or  entire  systems  of  features.  We  accept  them 
as  a  part  of  the  life  we  live  and  do  not  attempt 
to  get  at  the  underlying  philosophy.  War  time 
is  the  season  to  think  about  such  matters. 
Perhaps  out  of  it  all  may  come  a  more  simpli- 
fied process,  a  better  way  of  doing  business. 

Jobbers'  Salesmen  as  Missionaries. 

Some  of  the  difficulties  experiaiced  by  a 
number  of  the  nations  now  at  war  are  caused 
by  what  might  be  termed  a  lack  of  centralized 
power.  Concerted  movement  cannot  always 
be  obtained.  There  is  no  enthroned  head  from 
which  orders  may  be  issued. 

And  for  reasons  very  similar  the  retail  drug 
trade  is  now  suffering  to  a  certain  extent  a  loss 
of  profit  on  proprietaries  and  other  package 
goods.  Owing  to  advanced  costs  of  material, 
containers   and  labor   the    manufacturers   in 
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many  cases  are  raising  their  prices;  boosting 
them  to  a  point  where  if  the  goods  are  sold 
over  the  counter  at  the  prices  often  printed  on 
the  label  no  margin  whatever  is  left  in  the  way 
of  net  profit.  For  it  must  always  be  remem- 
bered that  it  costs,  on  an  average,  S5  per  cent 
of  one's  sales  to  do  business. 

There  are  two  courses  open  to  the  druggist. 
He  can  either  refuse  to  sell  goods  that  cost 
more  than  2,  4,  and  8,  or  at  least  refrain  from 
selling  more  of  such  goods  than  he  positively 
has  to;  or  he  can  advance  his  selling  prices. 
The  latter  course  is  the  easier  one  to  pursue, 
and  perhaps  the  more  business-like. 

But  how  shall  he  go  about  it?  Where  is  the 
central  agency  that  can  bring  about  a  concerted 
movement  of  this  kind?  For  if  left  to  indi- 
vidual initiative  the  chances  are  a  thousand  to 
one  that  nothing  will  happen.  Few  men  care 
to  risk  charging  more  for  goods  than  they  fear 
a  competitor  across  the  street  may  be  asking. 

The  Minneapolis  Drug  Company  has  sensed 
the  true  situation  and  has  requested  its  travel- 
ing force  to  assist  in  a  campaign  of  education. 
We  are  only  at  the  beginning,  the  company 
contends ;  doubling  the  internal  revenue  tax  on 
alcohol,  the  imposition  of  an  import  duty,  and 
the  levying  of  a  2-per-cent  tax  on  proprietary 
remedies  and  toilet  goods — all  this,  if  put  into 
force  by  our  law-making  body,  will  bring  out 
a  flood  of  price  advances.  And  the  company 
holds  that  the  proper  thing  for  the  druggist  to 
do  is  to  advance  his  retail  prices,  quite  regard- 
less of  what  may  be  printed  on  the  carton  or 
label.  Thus  Palm  Olive  Soap,  advanced  from 
90  cents  to  $1,05  a  dozen,  would  sell  at  retail 
for  12  cents;  Listerine  advanced  from  2,  4  and 
8  to  $2.25,  $4.50  and  $9.00,  would  sell  at  28, 
55  and  $1.10,  respectively. 

The  company  expects  its  salesmen  to  "go 
into  the  matter  carefully  and  fully  with  each 
individual  customer."  Former  costs,  prices 
and  profit  percentages  are  to  be  shown,  and  a 
definite  retail  price  based  on  the  new  order  of 
things  is  to  be  suggested.  The  price  recom- 
mended is  to  be  that  at  which  the  article  can 
be  sold  and  net  the  same  profit  that  was  yielded 
before  an  advance  was  made  by  the  manu- 
facturer. 

The  idea  is  a  good  one  and  perhaps  in  the 
territory  covered  by  the  Minneapolis  Drug 
Company  something  may  be  done.  Perhaps, 
too,  other  jobbers  may  be  working  along  the 
same  line.  Were  the  entire  United  States 
covered  in  a  like  manner  much  of  that  lack  of 


coordination  mentioned  in  the  opening  para- 
graphs  would  be  eliminated,  at  least  in  this 
particular  instance. 

Interview  Dispensing  Physidons. 

A  number  of  months  ago  we  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  retail  drug  trade  never  had 
such  an  opportunity  to  cement  a  friendly  rela- 
tionship with  dispensing  physicians  as  has 
existed  and  will  continue  to  exist  during  the 
war.  We  want  to  reiterate  the  assertion — to 
state  emphatically  that  the  druggist  whose 
business  has  been  affected  by  the  alienation  of 
his  physicians  is  letting  an  unusual  opportunity 
slip  by  if  he  does  not  bestir  himself. 

We  want  to  suggest,  too,  that  the  matter  is 
one  that  can  be  handled  satisfactorily  only  by 
personal  solicitation.  A  printed  appeal  won't 
carry,  and  a  letter  sent  through  the  post-office 
may  arouse  positive  enmity.  The  only  thing 
to  do  is  to  face  differences  of  this  character  in 
a  spirit  of  red-blooded  manliness. 

As  a  rule  a  physician  is  poorly  equipped  to 
keep  in  touch  with  prices.  He  doesn't  view 
himself,  ordinarily,  as  a  commercial  man,  and 
the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  he  is  not  making 
a  cent  on  the  medicine  he  puts  out  during 
these  times  of  unsettled  market  conditions. 
He  may  realize  this  in  a  vague,  uncertain  way, 
and  he  surely  won't  resent  it  as  an  undue  inter- 
ference if  the  matter  is  called  to  his  attention — 
provided  always,  of  course,  that  he  is  ap- 
proached in  a  diplomatic  and  friendly  manner. 

In  certain  cases  the  task  of  interviewing  a 
dispenser  may  be  extremely  distasteful,  but  it 
will  be  found  that  many  of  the  hardships  of 
the  mission  will  dissipate  like  mist  before  the 
morning  sun  when  he  realizes  that  the  druggist 
is  meeting  htm  a  little  more  than  half-way. 
Doubtless  there  are  a  great  many  physicians 
who  are  tired  of  it  all  and  who  would  welcome 
an  opportunity  to  adjust  themselves  to  a  differ- 
ent system  of  doing  business. 

Few  druggists  can  afford  to  turn  their  backs 
on  so  timely  an  opportunity  to  win  more 
prescription  business.  It's  tiie  best  business 
there  is. 

Very  often  the  physician  may  raise  the  ob- 
jection that  he  has  quite  a  stock  on  hand.  This 
might  profitably  be  taken  over  by  the  druggist. 
Only  in  rare  cases  would  the  investment  be 
large. 

Let's  do  what  we  can  to  bridge  a  gap  that 
may  be  growing  wider  every  day.  And  let's 
do  it  now. 
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Pictures  of  College  Life. 

The  Hoapital  Corps  of  Ohio  Northera  University,  the  pictures  being  sent  to  us  by  C.  F,  Neil,  Asbtabula,  Oliia-^ 
All  phBTTnacy  students.     "At  first  they  made  lots  of  fun  of  us,"  Sergeant  Neil  writes,  "but        )V|C 
after  we  got  the  hang  of  the  drills  tbey  had  to  sit  up  and  take  notice,"  ^ 
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Druf^sts'  Vacations, 
The  ^ctnre  mt  the  top  was  supplied  hj  J.  H.  Farrell.  Loetine,  Oregon.    It  was  taken  about  the  middle  of  August, 
last  year — notice  the  snow  on  the  mountains.    The  other  two  ptctnresare  Quaker acMe^  r~\c^n  Ii? 
and  were  sent  to  us  by  E.  A.  Perrenot,  Riegelsville,  Pa.    Jig  tized  by  VjUUS^It 


Are  We  Ke^f^l'Pace  With  Gosm? 

(Continued  from  last  month) 


The  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World  is  just  what  its  name  implies ;  and  this 
organization  puts  out  an  excellent  magazine 
known  as  Associated  Advertising.  Each  year 
it  is  the  custom  to  publish  a  somewhat  detailed 
analysis  of  retail  conditions,  the  work  being 
done  under  the  direction  of  Mac  Martin,  who 
has  become  more  or  less  of  an  expert  in  this 
particular  form  of  calculation.  The  month  of 
November  is  taken  as  the  "index." 

According  to  Mr.  Martin's  figures,  which 
embrace  the  entire  United  States  and  cover 
sales  made  in  grocery,  department,  drug,  hard- 
ware, men's  clothing,  and  jewelry  stores,  busi- 
ness was  better  in  November,  1916.  than  it  was 
in  November,  1915,  the  difference  being  20  per 
cent.  The  increase  in  net  profit  Is  put  down 
at  7.8  per  cent. 

This  is  the  general  average,  mind  you,  all  the 
above-mentioned  businesses  bein^  taken  into 
consideration.  When  wc  single  out  the  drug 
trade  and  look  up  the  figures  we  find  that  busi- 
ness increased  16.9  per  cent  and  that  the  profits 
increased  only  5.5  per  cent. 

NOT  AN  EASY  ROW  TO  HOE. 

"If  the  druggists  of  the  country  had  made 
as  good  a  net  profit  on  things  they  sold  in 
November,  1916,  as  tn  November,  1915,"  Mr. 
Martin  says,  "there  would  have  been  a  much 
larger  increase  in  profits."  Mr.  Martin  hastens 
to  add,  however:  "In  nearly  all  respects,  the 
investigation  indicates  that  the  druggist  did 
not  have  an  easy  row  to  hoe  in  1916,"  explain- 
ing that  "the  druggist,  like  the  grocer,  found 
himself  between  the  demands  for  higher  prices 
on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer  and  jobber  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  decided  disinclination  of 
the  public  to  pay  more  for  goods  on  the  other, 
to  the  end  that  his  profits  did  not  keep  pace 
with  his  increased  sales." 

How  much  have  prices  advanced  during  the 
year,  and  on  what  class  of  goods?  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know. 

We  see  a  great  deal  in  print  on  this  subject, 
and  have  been  seeing  it  ever  since  the  war 
broke  out  in  Europe.  Statements  are  made 
from  time  to  time  by  all  sorts  of  manufactur- 
ing and  jobbing  concerns,  the  aim  being,  doubt- 
les.s,  to  justify  themselves  in  the  eyes  of  their 


trade  for  price  advances.     Here  is  a  typical 
example,  dipped  {romWillett's Sugar Btdle tin: 

The  following  tabulation  shows  how  the  cost  of 
materials  has  gone  up  sdl  the  way  from  12  to  220  per 
cent,  and  that  labor  has  gone  up  33J^  per  cent.  The 
comparison  made  is  between  current  market  prices  on 
January  1,  1917,  and  those  of  January  I,  1916.  In 
addition  a  larger  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
waste  in  refining  doe  to  the  increased  cost  of   raw 


Labor    20to33)4 

Coal    ISO  to  160 

Burlap    12tol5 

100-lb.  bags   28 

Small  bags  UI 

Barrels    20 

Boneblack    15 

Filter  bags    S0to6S 

Paper    S0to60 

Box-board    200 

Cartons    200to220 

Containers    150to200 

Wooden  cases  13 

Lubricants  and  greases I5to25 

Fuel  oil  S6 

Soda  ash  36 

Thread   70 

Twine   63 

Copper  tubes  33 

Nails  and  wire 30  to  SO 

Castings  and  general  machinery...  30to4S 
General  factory  supplies S0to75 

Here  is  another  instance,  quoted  from  a 
letter  from  a  manufacturing  company  to  its 
salesmen ; 

The  prices  for  the  Syrup  White  Pine  Compound 
(without  morphine)  and  Syrup  White  Pine  Compound 
and  Tar  (without  morphine)  will  be  the  same  as  the 
new  prices  for  the  White  Pine  Cough  Syrups. 

Since  June  1  of  last  year,  when  wc  advanced  for  the 
first  time  since  the  beginning  of  the  European  war  our 
prices  for  our  cough  syrups  supplied  in  this  manner, 
alcohol  has  increased  in  cost  SO  per  cent,  sugar  ^  per 
cent,  bottles  25  per  cent,  paper  SO  per  cent,  boxrboard 
for  cartons  50  per  cent,  and  the  finishing  expense  50 
per  cent.    These  increases  apply  to  all  of  the  cough 

In  addition  to  these  further  increases  in  the  costs, 
the  medicinal  constituents  have  further  advanced  during 
the  last  twelve  months.  Of  the  medicinal  constituents 
of  Laxative  Cough  Syrup  and  Mentholated  Cough 
Balsain,  American  cannabis  and  gelsemium  have  each 
increased  100  per  cent,  but  Laxative  Cough  Syrup  con- 
tains twice  the  amount  of  senna  contained  in  Mentho- 
lated Cough  Balsam,  hence  the  necei&i^  .^L-JiigHei^ 
prices  for  Laxative  Cough  SyViqi.' '''^  ^'^^^'X'^ 
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Of  the  medicinal  constituents  of  the  White  Pine 
Cough  Syrups,  sanguinaria,  sassafras,  and  white  pine 
have  further  advanced  about  50  per  cent,  morphine 
about  40  per  cent,  codeine  about  75  per  cent  Of 
course  the  eight  different  White  Fine  combinations 
do  not  cost  the  same,  but  confusion  would  result  if 
we  had  a  different  set  of  prices  for  each  of  them,  and 
therefore  in  adjusting  the  new  prices  we  have  taken 
the  average  cost  of  the  eight  different  kinds. 

Of  the  medicinal  constituents  of  Wild  Cherry  Ex' 
pectorant,  hyoscyamus  has  further  advanced  400  per 
cent,  so  that  it  is  now  costing  fifty  times  the  price 
three  years  ago.  We  added  Wild  Cherry  Expectorant 
to  the  line  as  a  less  expensive  cough  syrup  to  pull 
down  the  average  cost  of  all  the  cough  syrups  which 
were  selling  at  the  same  price  for  each,  but  now  the 
Wild  Cherry  Expectorant  costs  much  more  than  any 
of  the  others.    Sherman  was  right. 

Both  of  these  instances  treat,  for  the  most 
part,  of  a  period  comprising  a  year,  one  year 
ending  January  1  last,  and  the  other  four 
months  later.  We  are  going  to  add  to  the 
record  a  table  clipped  from  The  Apothecary. 
We  are  told  that  a  special  meeting  of  the  Bos- 
ton Association  of  Retail  Druggists  was 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  current  prices.  Wc 
quote : 

An  average  increase  of  503  per  cent  in  the  price 
of  drugs  has  occurred  since  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
according  to  statistics  submitted  by  Chas.  W.  Free- 
man and  Frank  H.  Salisbury.  It  was  shown  that  not 
only  have  drug  prices  advanced,  but  all  articles  con- 
nected v.'ith  the  business.  Even  twine  and  paper  bags 
have  jumped  to  unprecedented  prices.  This  sensational 
increase  is  indicated  by  the  following  figures : 

Utna.  Pa  Cent. 

Acetanilid    133 

Acetphenetidin    1669 

Acid  benzoic  3155 

Citric  acid  33 

Salicylic  acid    357 

Tartaric  acid    353 

Powdered  alum   243 

Antipyrin    472 

Belladonna  leaves    650 

Bromide  of  soda 150 

Calomel    203 

Carbolic  acid    446 

Cream  tartar   50 

Sulphate  of  atropine 650 

Glycerin    195 

Naphthalene    233 

Oxalic   acid    934 

Iodide  of  potash 25 

Permanganate   of   potash 2694 

Sulphate  of  quinine 260 

Resorcin    3800 

Rochelle  salts    147 

Salol    333 

Saccharin    1483 

Saltpetre  300 

Bcnzoate  of  soda 1844 


Itcma.  PerCcat. 

Salicylate  of  soda 187 

Sugar  of  milk 166 

Thymol    391 

Thymol  iodide   164 

Sulphate  of  codeine 83 

Sulphate  of  morphine 90 

Arnica  flowers   1466 

Denatured    alcohol    107 

Witch-hazel    19 

Castor  oil   100  ■ 

Phenolphthalein    1300 

Carbonate  of  guaiacol 1919 

Ichthyol    384 

Gum  camphor  Ill 

Aspirin    100 

Bismuth  subnitrate    79 

Caffeine  citrate  93 

Cocaine  alkaloid    100 

Digitalin  powder  3S66 

Dover's  powder  140 

Ergot  50 


lodin 
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Iodoform  crystals  61 

Methyl  salicylate  220 

Novasprin     66 

Bromide  of   potassium 538 

Phenacetine    627 

Salicin    233 

Quinine  sulphate  290 

Castile  soap  42 

Olive  oil  25 

Cod  liver  oil 316 

Oil  santal  233 

Lavender  oil   25 

Paper  napkins 100 

Canons    100 

Twine    25 

Toilet  paper 100 

Glassware    ^ 

Candy  boxes  25 

Wrapping  paper    125 

Writing  paper    33 

Corks     25 

Rolls  for  cash  register 100 

We  do  not  know  that  these  figures  are 
accurate,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  assume  that  they 
were  compiled  with  a  great  deal  of  care.  The 
result,  to  say  the  least,  is  startling.  However, 
we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  but  a 
part  of  a  druggist's  business  is  made  up  of  the 
sale  of  the  items  enumerated — ^how  large  a 
part  we  have  no  way  of  knowing.  The  schedule 
does  not  embrace  "patents,"  sundries,  soda 
water,  candy,  and  all  those  other  lines  which 
go  to  make  up  the  average  drug  business.  We 
must,  therefore,  not  take  the  record  too  seri- 
ously. 

Parallehng  the  above  table  somewhat,  we 
have  undertaken  to  ascertain  what  the  ad- 
vances for  the  year  have  been.    First  we  dre^v 
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up  a  list  of  fifty  items,  and  tlien  we  securetl  ticular  field  has  been  righting  itself.     In  so  far 

from  our  files  two  N.  A.  R.  D.  Jounials,  one  as  this  table  is  concerned,  what  $1.63  would 

dated  May  11,  1916,  and  the  other  May  10,  buy  in  May,  1916,  it  required  $1.99  to  buy  in 

1917.      We   selected    Chicago   prices,    rather  May,  1917.     There  is  a  difference  of  a  little 

than  New  York  or  San  Francisco  prices,  and  more  than  21  per  cent, 

"billed"  the  goods.     Here  is  the  comparative  But  new  conditions  are  sure  to  topple  these 

*^"'^-  figures  all  over  in  the  near  future.     The  en- 

1916.           1917.  trance  of  the  United  States  into  the  war  hasn't 

A«t!i^ilid '"!"!.. '::.■;:: IE  ^252         ^    S  seemed  to  aSect  the  market  very  much  up  to 

Acetic  acid,  U.  S.  P            lb.  .10               16  ^^^  iimt  this  article  is  written,  but  we  cannot 

Alum,  powdered  lb.  .18             .13  even  hope  that  it  will  not  do  so.     The  taxes  to 

Ammonia  water,  stronger. lb.  .11S4           .12  be  levied  by  Congress,   for  one  thing,   will 

Arsenic,   white   lb.  15                  26  stiffen  ^  ^-^^^  ^             of        j^^        -fh     doubling 

Balsam  capaiba   lb.  1.00              1.15  /  *u     ,.                it.ii             ■«            .   .       - 

Belladonna  leaves.  German.lb.  2.7S              Z65  °'  *"*  ^^  °"  alcohol  alone  will  revolutionize 

Bismuth  subnitrate  lb.  4.10             5.SS  the  cost  of  everything  it  enters  into.      Whole 

Borax,  powdered  IK  .14             .13  catalogues  will  be  reprinted.      Then,  too,  we 

Boric  acid  ....lb.  .21               22  must  look  for  a  precipitate  upward  tendency  in 

Cacao  butter  lb.  AS                .60  .      ,               i.       ■     i           j   u-   i      ■     i          \^ 

Calomel                              lb,  2.64             256  ^^       drugs,  chemicals,  and  biologicals  as  the 

Camphor    lb.  .69            1,07  army  and  navy  will  use  medicinally,  as  well  as 

Carbolic   acid,   crystals — lb.  1.42              ,75  like  advances  in  a  long  array  of  chemicals  used 

Castile  soap,  white bar  ,85             120  jn  munitions  manufacturing. 

Castor  oil    gal.  2.50              ZS5 

Chloroform    lb.  .83                .73  OTHER  ITEMS. 

Codliveroil,  Norwegian,  .gal.  6.00              5.15  „.                    ^.        ,.  .          ,.    ^     .       ,,  . 
Collodion  lb,  .56               51  There  are  other  things  that  should  be  con- 
Copperas  lb.  .05             .05  sidered,  too.      Within  the  past  year  bottles 

Copper  sulphate  lb.  27             .19  have  advanced  30  per  cent  and  paper  50  per 

Epsom  salt...  lb.  .OSi^           .07  cent.      Stated  approximately,  these  advances 

Ether,  sulphuric    lb.  .32                .38  ■         ^i.     u     ■      ■           c  ^u     i,-               l         v 

Flaxseed    lb.  .06             .07^  ^'"*^*^  ^^^  beginning  of  the  big  war  have  been 

Formaldehyde    gal.  1.75             zio  50  per  cent  and   150  per   cent,   respectively. 

Glycerin  lb.  .75             .71  Since  the  outbreak  in  Europe  corks  have  gone 

I™^'"   '*•■  5.68             4.73  up  40  per  cent,  and  printing  costs  have  ad- 
Lead  acetate lb.  22                .23  AC           oc  *     en                 t       n.  V            _* 

Licorice  root                    lb  40              33  vanced  from  35  to  50  per  cent,     yuite  apart 

Milk  sugar lb.  .26             ^45     '  from  the  cost  of  ingredients  and  the  enhanced 

Morphine  sulj^ate  oz.  7.30            13.00  cost  of  labor,  these  things  add  to  the  prices 

Naphthaline  balls  lb.  20             .16  which  must  be  paid  for  proprietary  remedies 

oSum,''g«nu!aied':::::;:ib:  li?i          35:00  ^"^^    pharmaceuticals.      Manufacturers   leave 

Peppermint  oil  lb.  3.00            3.50  nothing  to  guesswork.    There  is  a  percentage 

Petrolatum    lb.  .07!4           .08^3  they  know  they  must  make  or  go  broke,  and 

Potassium  iodide  lb.  5.10             3.50  when  this  figure  is  encroached  upon  they  raise 

Quinine  sulphate       .        .o*.  .93             1.00  j^eir  prices.     It  is  all  a  matter  of  figures. 

Salicylic  acid,  synthetic. ...lb.  5.00              1.12  -,  *^                                 -,    .          ■          i_      ■ 

Saltpetre    lb,  46              47  Now  are  we  as  retail  druggists  shoving  up 

Senna,  Alexandria  lb.  .50             .85  our  costs,  also ?    Are  we  raising  them  enough; 

Strychnine  sulphate  oi.  1.45             185  are  we  jfeeff/nnfir  tt/>  with  rising  costs? 

Sulphur  flowers  lb.  .05             .06  Xo  know  with  absolute  certainty  is  impossi- 

Sulphur  aad  lb.  .17                .17  ui      r       .l         ■      u                         i       i     r            -j 

Tannic  acid  lb.  1.4S            i.SS  '*'^'  *'^''  ^^^""^  '^"  *  ^^^  general  rule  for  guid- 

Tartaric  acid  lb.  .90            1,05  ance.    Our  post-card  canvass,  which  served  as 

Turpentine,  rectified  oil.  .gal.  .75               .75  the  basis  of  last  month's  article,  would  indicate 

Witch-ha»el    gal.  .90             .90  that  we  are  not,  and  Mr.  Martin's  testimony 

Zinc  sulphate,  c.  p.  crystals. lb.  .23                25  .                ^  ■.           ■.              i  ^l            . 

bears  out  the  evidence  of  the  cards. 

We  do  not  find  that  there  has  been  much  The  question  of  price  is  a  vital  one.     Not  to 

advance ;  in  the  main  the  market  in  this  par-  charge  enough  is  a  form  of  buaness  suicide. 
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The  Pharmacist  in  Actual  Service* 

By  Reuben  G.  Lewis,  Ph.C, 

Chemiitry  Departmeat,  EauM*  City  College  of  Phamiaor 


■  A  number  of  young  men  and  some  older 
ones,  also,  misunderstand  what  constitutes  the 
duties  of  a  pharmacist  in  the  service.  These 
men  think  that  because  they  are  registered  or 
graduates  or  both  that  they  will  be  given  places 
in  the  service  filling  prescriptions,  similar  to  the 
work  performed  behind  the  case  in  a  store. 

In  the  medical  department  a  man  will  be 
assigned  to  either  an  ambulance  company,  field 
hospital,  regiment  hospital  corps  detachment, 
or  to  some  special  duty  as  in  a  post  hospital  or 
a  base  hospital. 

In  an  Army  post  prescriptions  are  filled,  but 
not  in  the  same  sense  as  in  drug  stores.  The 
Army  doctors  have  only  a  limited  number  of 
official  drugs  to  use,  and  there  have  been 
instances  where  men  who  knew  nothing  of 
pharmacy  when  entering  the  service  were  by 
constant  application  and  diligent  study  capable 
of  doing  this  work. 

A  man  in  the  department  does  not  do  pre- 
scription work  indefinitely,  but  is  assigned 
from  time  to  time  to  other  duties  in  the  depart- 
ment. A  non-commissioned  officer  of  the  med- 
ical department  must  have  a  knowledge  of 
pharmacy,  cooking,  anatomy,  nursing,  first  aid, 
minor  surgery,  clerical  work,  and  the  discipline 
and  instruction  of  privates  and  recruits. 

It  can  be  readily  seen,  therefore,  that  phar- 
macy as  the  ordinary  pharmacist  knows  it  from 
working  behind  the  case  is  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  duty  required  of  the  man.  That  is 
why  those  of  you  who  are  graduates  and  regis- 
tered are  enlisted  as  privates,  and  are  given  the 
opportunity  of  working  up,  which  you  will  do 
in  preference  .to  the  non-technical  man  who 
enters  with  you,  as  your  technical  knowledge 
is  the  stepping-stone.  Those  contemplating  en- 
listing or  being  drafted  had  better  wipe  the 
dust  off  their  texts  on  materia  medica,  thera- 
peutics, physiology,  nursing,  etc.,  and  be  pre- 
pared to  take  an  examination  immediately  after 
they  have  learned  the  duties  of  a  soldier.  The 

•From  MePite's  Bi-Monthfy.  The  author  haa  seen 
service  on  the  Mexican  border  and  was  formerly  serReant 
first  class.  Ambulance  Company  No.  1,  National  Guard 
ol  Missouri.  He  was  also  [ormerly  a  corporal  in  Field 
Hospital  No  I,  Oklahoma  National  Guard, 


apothecaries'  system  of  weights  and  measures 
is  practically  useless,  and  you  must  learh  tp 
think  and  work  in  the  metric  system. 

The  question  is  often  raised.  Which  branch 
of  the  medical  service  shall  I  enter?  That  is 
according  to  the  kind  of  medical  work  you 
prefer,  although  they  are  all  similar,  inasmudi 
as  your  first  duty  is  being  a  good  soldier  and 
then  next  performing  the  work  assigned  to 
you.  If  you  are  assigned  to  an  ambulance 
company,  you  will  find  the  major  portion  of  the 
work  consists  of  the  transportation  of  the  sick 
and  wounded,  so  to  attain  that  end  you  must 
learn  to  handle  the  sick  and  wounded  and,  if 
required  en  route,  give  first  aid  and  prepare 
light  nourishment.  You  must  also  become 
efficient  in  taking  proper  care  of  the  equipment 
assigned  to  you.  As  you  will  either  be  mounted 
or  ride  in  an  ambulance,  you  will  be  required 
to  take  care  of  a  horse  or  learn  something  of 
the  whims  of  the  Missouri  mule, 

In  field  hospital  service  you  come  more  di- 
rectly into  contact  with  the  men,  as  you  have 
them  as  patients  in  all  stages,  from  observa- 
tion to  convalescence,  and  you  use  your  knowl- 
edge of  nursing,  cooking,  bandaging,  and 
therapeutics  more. 

In  each  regiment  there  is  a  regimental  hos- 
pital corps  detachment,  and  the  duties  of  the 
corps  consist  of  taking  care  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  of  its  own  regiment.  In  extended 
cases  or  those  requiring  more  than  the  corps- 
men  can  do,  the  patients  are  transported  by 
the  ambulance  company  to  the  field  hospital 
for  further  treatment. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration,  if  you 
are  a  first-class  pharmacist  and  are  required 
to  serve  your  country,  your  place  is  in  the  med- 
ical department,  because  you  will  probably  do 
the  greatest  good  there,  and  even  if  you  do 
have  to  go  in  as  a  private,  the  constant  appli- 
cation of  your  mind  and  time  to  the  work  will 
gain  you  recfignition. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  pharmacist  who  enters 
the  service  to  show  such  good  results  that  the 
long-sought-for  recognition  for  pharmacists 
will  be  given  and  a  pharmacist  will  be  permit- 
ted to  only  do  that  one  kind  of  work. 


A  Quarter  of  a  Billion  Gallons  Yearly 

Based  on  a  Trifi  Through  Two  Large  Ice-cream  Plants 
By  Walter  M.  Chase 


When  a  single  creamery  in  one  city  manu- 
factures nearly  two  million  gallons  of  ice 
cream  annually  it  is  apparent  that  the  total 
production  in  the  United  States  reaches  almost 
unbelievable  proportions.  This  has  been  put 
at  a  quarter  of  a  billion  gallons. 

Because  of  the  possibilities  held  by  this  busi- 
ness, creameries  in  all  sections  of  the  country 
have  gone  after  the  trade  in  a  systematic  man- 
ner. The  majority  of  the  ice-cream  plants  are 
equipped  with  machinery  of  the  most  modern 
construction  and  every  effort  is  made  to  turn 
out  a  product  that  is  nutritious,  palatable  and 
of  the  highest  possible  degree  of  wholcsome- 
ness.  Many  of  the  plants,  especially  those  in 
the  larger  cities,  maintain  fully  equipped  test- 
ing laboratories,  employ  skilled  workmen,  have 
their  own  ice-making  and  refrigerating  plants,- 
and,  in  general,  do  everything  ]M>ssible  to  give 
their  customers  an  ice  cream  that  wilt  pass  the 
most  rigid  quality  and  purity  teste. 

In  view  of  these  things  it  is  but  little  wonder 

XoTK.— We  are  indeliled  to  the  coiirltsy  of  tlie  Detroit 
Creamery  Company  and  Towar's  Wayne  County 
Creamery  for  most  of  the  information  conlained  in 
this  article  and  for  the  picltircs  that  illustrate  it. 


that  many  druggists  have  abandoned  the  at- 
tempt to  make  their  own  ice  cream.  They 
have  found  that  a  superior  product  can  be  pur- 
chased ready-made — usually  at  a  lower  price, 
and  always  without  bother. 

So  highly  specialized  has  the  manufacture 
of  ice  cream  become  that  a  number  of  the 
creameries  even  go  to  the  extent  of  raising 
their  own  milk,  or,  at  least,  of  supervising  its 
production  on  the  farms  of  their  "clients." 
Milk  from  healtiiy  cows  only  is  accepted. 

Milk  depots  are  maintained  at  convenient 
points  in  the  adjacent  territory,  and  the  liquid 
is  collected  and  shipped  in  ice-packed  contain- 
ers by  fast  express  to  the  creamery.  In  most 
instances  the  milk  arrives  only  a  few  short 
hours  after  it  has  been  taken  from  the  cows. 

Once  at  the  creamery,  it  is  tested  for  butter- 
fat  content,  and  an  examination  made  to  insure 
its  freedom  from  harmful  bacteria.  The  tested 
mitk  is  then  subjected  to  pasteurization,  a  pro- 
cess of  heating  to  a  temperature  of  about  140° 
to  14.")°  Fahrenheit. 

After  being  pasteurized  the  milk  is  mixed 
with  heavy  cream  (which  has  also  been  pas- 
teurized)  in  such  proportions  as  to  insure  an 
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end-product  that  will  contain  the  amount  of 
butter-fat  specified  by  the  State  authorities  or 
desired  by  the  manufacturer  for  the  product 
he  is  making. 

This  mixture  of  cream  and  milk  is  then 
agitated  in  ice-  or  brine-cooled  tanks  in  order 
to  insure  uniformity.  Everything  is  now 
ready  for  the  manufacture  of  the  primary 
"mix,"  which  is  the  fundamental  foundation 
of  all  plain  ami  fancy  ice-cream  combinations. 

A  predetermined  amount  of  the  milk  and 
cream  mixture  is  weighed  into  a  large  rpceiv- 
ing  tank  and  a  definite  amount  of  sugar  added. 

To  this  mixture  is  then  added  a  small 
amount  of  what  is  sometimes  called  a  "filler" 
or  "binder."  These  terms  are  somewhat  mi.s- 
leading,  however,  and  a  better  word  is  "stabil- 
izer." Stabilizers  are  substances  added  t<)  ice 
cream  for  improving  the  body  and  texture  of 
the  product  and  also  for  preventing  the  forma- 
tion of  ice  crystals.  An  ice  cream  made  from 
cream,  sugar  and  flavoring  alone  is  not  so 
palatable  or  velvety  in  texture  as  one  contain- 
ing a  stabilizer.  Neither  will  it  "stand  up"  so 
well  under  adverse  circumstances,  nor  will  it 
have  the  same  nutritive  value. 

Various  substances  have  been  used  as  sta- 
bilizers, and  among  them  are  starch,  egg-albu- 


men, condensed  milk,  milk  solids,  gums,  gela- 
tin, and  prepared  powders  made  from  mixtures 
of  two  or  more  of  these.  Commercially,  how- 
ever, condensed  milk  and  gelatin  are  the  main 
standbys  at  creameries  where  a  high-grade  ice 
cream  is  manufactured. 

The  condensed  milk  used  differs  materially 
from  the  gmcery-store  article  of  that  name, 
which  is  essentially  an  evaporated  milk  some- 
times containing  added  sugar. 

Whole  milk,  as  is  well  known,  contains,  in 
addition  to  butter-fat,  a  content  of  other  solids, 
mainly  milk-sugar,  casein,  and  certain  pro- 
teids.  It  is  these  substances  which  constitute 
the  condensed-milk  stabilizer  referred  to.  Skim 
milk  (milk  from  which  the  butter-fat  has  been 
separated)  is  heated  under  pressure  in  vacuum 
pans  and  from  two-thirds  to  three-quarters  of 
the  moisture  present  evaporated.  The  result- 
ing proiluct  js  the  condensed  milk  of  the  ice- 
cream manufacturer. 

ADDING  llUTTER-F.^T. 

"Whole"  condensed  milk  is  sometimes  used 
when  an  added  amount  of  butter-fat  is  desired. 
Whole  condensed  milk  is  made  by  evaporating, 
in  vacuo,  two  parts  of  whole  milk  with  one 
part  of  skimmed  milk.      Other  proi>ortions. 
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either  more  or  less  of  one  of  the  two  ingre- 
dients, are  also  used. 

The  presence  of  condensed  milk  in  ice  cream 
is  in  no  wise  an  adulterant.  Rather  it  is  used 
for  giving  to  the  cream  the  amount  of  milk 
solids  necessary  to  produce  a  palatable  and 
more  nutritious  mixture.  The  food  value  of 
such  an  ice  cream  is  high,  and  whether  the  ice 
cream  is  eaten  with  the  meals  or  between  times, 
it  will  furnish  a  large  amount  of  the  nourish- 
.  ment  required  by  the  body. 

Milk  powders,  which  are  made  from  either 
whole  or  skim  milk  evaporated  to  a  powder, 
are  sometimes  employed  as  a  stabilizer,  but 
their  use  is  rarely  resorted  to  nowadays  by 
manufacturers  of  the  better  class.  The  reason 
is  obvious.  Water  cannot  be  incorporated  in 
the  powder  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  an 
ice  cream  that  will  be  as  smooth  and  palatable 
as  the  ice  cream  made  with  condensed  milk.  It 
is  true  that  in  the  making  of  milk  powder  mois- 
ture only  has  been  taken  from  the  milk,  but 
that  moisture  cannot  be  replaced  by  the  addi- 
tion of  ordinary  water.  Nature's  moisture  and 
tap  water,  chemically  identical,  are  decidedly 
dissimilar  tn  practice. 

The  gelatin  used  is  for  the  purpose  of  insur- 
ing the  ice  cream  reaching  the  consumer  in  its 
original  condition  of  smoothness  and  texture. 
During  the  hot  summer  months,  especially,  it 
is  difficult  to  ice  a  tub  so  thoroughly,  that  it  will 
withstand  transportation  unless  a  gelatin  sta- 
bilizer is  used.  Ice  cream  without  gelatin  need 
only  rise  a  very  few  degrees  in  temperature  to 
become  more  or  less  granular  in  texture  when 
repacked  and  again  frozen  hard. 

Only  a  comparatively  insignificant  amount 
of  gelatin  is  used,  and  instead  of  being  a  harm- 
ful substance,  gelatin  is  a  food  of  considerable 
value.  It  is  said  to  have  a  heat  and  energy 
valve  nearly  equal  to  that  of  proteids  and  is 
very  easily  digested.  Gelatin  is,  however,  a 
substance  that  may  easily  become  contaminated 
during  the  manufacturing  process,  and  for  that 
reason  creamery  owners  exercise  a  great  deal 
of  caution  in  selecting  the  grades  they  use. 
Only  the  best  can  pass  muster. 

To  the  combination  of  cream  and  sugar  con- 
tained in  the  large  mixing  tanks  is  added  the 
condensed  milk  and  gelatin.  Prior  to  adding 
the  gelatin,  it  has  been  brought  into  a  fluid 
state  by  the  addition  of  water,  and  heating  in  a 
steam- jacketed  kettle. 


TO  SECURE  UNIFORMITY. 

At  this  point  the  entire  "mix"  is  in  a  heated 
condition  (about  100"  F.)  and  uniformity  is 
secured  by  thorough  agitation  of  the  mixture. 

Homogenization  is  the  next  step,  and  upon 
the  success  of  this  process  depends  to  a  great 
extent  the  evenness  of  body  texture  noticed  in 
a  properly  made  ice  cream. 

Non-homogenized  cream  contains  butter-fat 
in  globules  varying  greatly  in  size,  a  fact  that 
is  evident  when  milk  is  allowed  to  stand  undis- 
turbed for  a  length  of-  time — the  lighter  glob- 
ules of  hutter-fat  rise  to  the  top  and  form  a 
"cream"  layer.  By  means  of  homogenization 
these  globules  are  broken  up  into  particles  of 
nearly  uniform  size  and  the  resulting  mixture 
more  closely  resembles  a  perfect  and  permanent 
emulsion. 

Homogenization  is  accomplished  by  forcing 
the  heated  "mix,"  under  enormous  pressure, 
through  a  machine  containing  moving  discs. 
The  process  may  he  compared  to  the  one  used 
for  grinding  drugs  or  powders,  the  main  differ- 
ence being  that  in  one  case  it  is  a  liquid  which 
is  acted  upon,  while  in  the  other  it  is  a  solid 
which  is  broken  up. 

If  homogenization  were  not  resorted  to,  the 
ice  cream  might  have  a  granular  appearance 
and  be  less  palatable.  Ice  cream  which  is  not 
homogenized  sometimes  causes  a  greasy  de- 
posit on  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  This  deposit 
is  not  due  to  an  adulterant,  but  to  the  presence 
of  particles  of  butter-fat  which  have  separated 
from  the  body  ice  cream  and  which  make  them- 
selves manifest  when  the  cream  is  eaten.  The 
use  of  milk  powder  will  also  occasionally  cause 
a  noticeable  deposit  in  the  mouth. 

From  the  homogenizing  machine  the  pri- 
mary mixture  is  run  into  cooling  tanks.  In 
some  factories  two  series  are  used — pre-coolers. 
and  coolers  proper.  The  pre-coolers  lower  the 
temperature  to  about  that  of  the  room,  and  the 
coolers  still  farther ;  to  a  point,  in  fact,  where 
bacterial  development  is  practically  impossible. 

The  coolers  are  brine-chilled,  and  in  them 
the  "mix"  is  allowed  to  stand  sometimes  from 
24  to  72  hours.  If  proper  precautions  are. 
taken,  bacterial  growth  is  inhibited  and  the 
final  product  is  said  to  be  much  improved  by. 
the  ripening  process  to  which  it  has  been  sub-' 
jected.  The  ripening  tanks  are  fitted  with  re- 
volving coils  of  brine-filled  pipes  which  help 
tnaintain  the  proper   temperature  and   at  the 
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same  time  prevent  any  tendency  to  sei>aration 
in  ihe  mixture. 

After  remaining  in  the  tanks  for  a  suitable 
period  the  mixture  is  drawn  into  the  freezing 
machines.  These  are  cylindrical  containers 
fitted  with  revolving  beaters.  Just  before  be- 
ing let  into  the  freezers  the  cream  is  passed 
through  sieves  at  the  top  of  each  machine,  and 
thus  the  possibility  of  any  foreign  matter  get- 
ting in  is  positively  done  away  with. 

FLAVORING  AGENTS. 

At  this  point  the  flavoring  agents  are  added. 
Liquid  flavors,  such  as  vanilla  or  chocolate 
syrup,  are  measured,  and  solid  flavors,  such  as 
crushed  fruits  or  nuts,  are  weighed.  Each 
freezer  is  provided  with  a  special  opening 
through  which  the  flavoring  ingredients  may 
be  added. 

In  certain  establishments  vanilla  extract  en- 
ters into  every  batch,  no  matter  what  the  final 
flavor  is  to  be.  Where  this  practice  is  followed 
the  vanilla  is  added  to  the  primary  mixture 
after,  or  sometimes  before,  it  has  been  through 
the  homogenizer.  According  to  many  manu- 
facturers, vanilla  is  of  negligible  value  in  im- 
proving the  taste  of  fruit  or  nut  creams;  and 
its  use,  of  course,  adds  appreciably  to  the  cost. 

The  freezers,  which,  in  internal  construction, 
closely  resemble  the  familiar  hand  machines, 
vary  in  size,  the  most  popular  capacities  being 
40,  60.  or  80  quarts.  Machines  holding  over  20 
gallons  are  rarely  used.  Cream  frozen  in  them 
is  likely  to  lack  uniform  consistency. 

The  revolving  beater-discs  are  set  in  motion, 
and  freezing  continues  from  15  to  18  minutes, 
or  until,  in  the  judgment  of  the  operator,  the 
batch  is  ready  to  discharge  from  the  machine. 
A  continuous  flow  of  brine,  cooled  to  a  tem- 
perature of  from  0)°  to  10°  Fahrenheit,  is  used 
for  freezing. 

't'he  ice  cream  as  discharged  from  this  ma- 
chine is  in  a  soft  and  mushy  condition,  but  of 
even  consistency  throughout.  The  operators 
in  attendance  catch  it  in  cans  of  different  sizes, 
and  when  the  machine  is  emptied  quickly  close 
the  cans  by  first  covering  each  one  with  a  sheet 
of  parchment  paper  and  then  clapping  on  a 
metal  cover.  If  the  product  is  later  to  be  cut 
in  bricks,  the  soft  cream  is  run  directly  into 
suitable  molds. 

BRICK  ICE  CREAM, 

If  layer  bricks  are  desired,  the  soft  cream  is 


spread  out  in  the  molds  a  layer  at  a  time.  For 
instance,  in  making  what  is  sometimes  called  a 
French  brick  a  layer  of  vanilla  ice  cream  is 
spread  on  the  bottom  of  the  mold,  then  a  layer 
of  strawberry  ice  cream,  and,  finally,  a  layer  of 
chocolate  ice  cream  to  completely  fill  the  mold. 
The  molds  may  vary  in  size,  but  one  holding 
ten  quarts  is  quite  commonly  used. 

Directly  the  cans  or  molds  are  filled  they 
are  carried  to  cold  storage  rooms,  where  a  tem- 
perature hovering  around  zero  is  maintained 
at  all  times.  In  these  rooms  the  cream  soon 
becomes  completely  hardened,  and  there  it  is 
kept  anywhere  from  one  to  three  days  to  allow 
for  the  better  ripening  of  the  product. 

After  the  long  molds  have  remained  in  stor- 
age until  the  ice  cream  in  them  is  sufficiently 
hardened,  they  are  removed  and  the  cream  cut 
in  quart,  pint,  or  even  smaller  bricks.  These 
bricks  are  then  wrapped  in  parchment  paper, 
put  in  cardboard  containers,  and  then  returned 
to  the  storage  rooms  until  ready  for  shipment. 

Distribution  from  the  factory  to  the  stores 
of  dealers  is  accomplished  in  various  ways.  In 
the  larger  cities,  of  course,  automobile  trucks 
are  used  to  transport  the  product,  and  the 
drivers  not  only  bring  the  ice  cream  to  the 
store  but  they  also  attend  to  the  icing  of  it 
after  it  reaches  there, 

CARE  IN  SHIPPING. 

When  the  cream  is  to  be  shipped,  however, 
the  methods  employed  are  somewhat  different. 
Before  the  cans  leave  the  factory  they  are 
packed  in  wooden  tubs  and  carefully  iced. 
Shipments  are  made  by  express,  and,  in  some 
cases  where  long  hauls  are  necessary,  steps  are 
taken  to  insure  repacking  en  route. 

Immediately  on  receipt  of  the  packers  from 
the  express  company,  the  containers  should  be 
drained  and  new  ice  and  salt  added.  If  the 
ice  cream  is  slightly  soft  and  the  added  ice  is 
not  melting  fast  enough  to  insure  a  quick  re- 
freezing  of  the  product,  a  little  water  should  be 
sprinkled  over  the  top  of  the  ice.  This  will 
help  the  salt  melt  the  ice  and  consequently  aid 
in  the  rapid  lowering  of  the  temperature. 

No  attempt  should  be  made  to  reharden  ice 
cream  that  has  melted  completely.  Such  cream 
cannot  be  made  to  assume  again  its  orginal 
velvety  texture,  and  the  chances  that  it  will 
induce  ptomain  poisoning  or  other  dangerous 
and  disagreeable  results  are  materially  in- 
creased. 


Capsules  of  Science 

By  Wilbur  L,  Scoville 


Selenium  is  said  to  be  a  constant  constituent 
of  bones  and  teeth. 

Physiological  salt  solution  is  stated  to  be 
quickly  fatal  to  meningococcus,  but  a  1.5-per- 
cent solution  of  sodium  chloride  is  almost  with- 
out toxic  action. 

Emetine,  a  powerful  irritant,  depresses  and 
may  paralyze  the  heart,  and  interferes  seri- 
ously with  metabolism.  It  is  becoming  known 
as  a  dangerous  drug  In  large  doses. 

Bouillon  cubes  contain  from  10  to  20  per 
cent  of  meat  extract,  and  not  more  than  65  per 
cent  of  salt.  In  addition  they  may  contain 
■  sugar,  gelatin,  vegetable  fats,  starch,  etc. 

Vegetable  milk,  such  as  is  made  artificially 
from  various  nuts  and  beans,  forms  finer  curds 
than  cow's  milk,  and  is  digested  more  quickly. 
It  is  recommended  in  diabetes,  gastric  ulcers, 
kidney  diseases,  etc. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Marshall  says  that  an  acid  saliva 
does  not  cause  decay  of  the  teeth,  and  that  the 
diet  has  little  influence  upon  the  reaction  of 
the  saHva.  Dental  caries  is  due  to  bacterial 
growths  more  than  to  acid  saliva. 

Tannin  is  thought  to  perform  the  part  of  a 
protective  in  plants.  It  is  most  prominent  in 
parts  of  plants  where  life-processes  are  going 
on,  and  it  is  known  -  to  act  as  a  conducting 
tissue  for  sugars  in  some  observations. 

A  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  when 
added  to  one  of  ferric  chloride  forms  a  col- 
loidal solution  of  ferric  oxide  which  remains 
clear  if  dialyzed,  but  precipitates  on  standing  if 
the  soluble  salts  are  allowed  to  remain. 

A  shrub  which  grows  freely  in  the  Philip- 
pine islands  known  as  ipel-ipel  bears  a  seed 
which,  when  roasted,  has  an  aroma  similar  to 
coffee,  and  is  used  there  as  a  substitute. 
Analysis  shows  no  caffeine  to  be  present. 

Prof.  C.  P.  Wimmer  says  that  a  transparent 
camphor  ice  of  good  consistency  is  made  from 
20  parts  of  camphor,  20  of  paraffin,  20  of 
liquid  petrolatum  and  5  of  spermaceti.  Waxes 
and  vegetable  oils  spoil  the  transparency  and 
it  does  not  keep  as  well. 


Passy  classifies  odors  as  (1)  fruity;  (2) 
soft,  rose-like;  (3)  soft,  "heavier"  odors;  (4) 
sharp  and  camphoraceous ;  (5)  heavy  "orien- 
tal;" and  (6)  phenolic  This  classification  can 
be  made  to  correspond  with  chemical  charac- 
ters in  large  measure. 

Novocaine  is  as  poisonous  as  cocaine  when 
injected  rapidly  into  the  veins,  but  much  less 
poisonous  if  injected  slowly.  Adrenalin 
greatly  diminishes  its  toxicity,  by  delaying  ab- 
sorption, and  chloral  increases  its  toxicity-  It 
leaves  the  circulation  rapidly,  but  is  either 
fixed,  or  destroyed  in  the  liver. 

The  Pasteur  Institute  has  found  that  pre- 
digested  meat  extract  made  by  acting  on  meat 
with  digestive  enzymes  in  the  presence  of  vola- 
tile antiseptics,  is  more  poisonous  than  a  sim- 
ilar preparation  made  without  the  aid  of  anti- 
septics. It  is  thought  that  the  action  of  the 
antiseptics  on  the  bacteria  gives  rise  to  toxic 
bodies. 

French  bioldgists  find  that  it  takes  about 
twelve  times  as  much  hypochlorite  solution  to 
sterilize  pus  as  it  does  to  sterilize  a  broth  cul- 
ture of  pus,  because  most  of  the  hypochlorite 
is  used  up  in  combining  with  the  non-bacterial 
organic  matter.  They  are  therefore  using 
stronger  solutions  on  infected  wounds  than 
before. 

Dr.  Fantus  finds  that  sodium  phosphite  or 
hypophosphite,  combined  with  sodium  acetate 
or  hydrogen  peroxide,  is  the  best  antidote  to 
corrosive-sublimate  poisoning.  Egg-white  is 
of  little  value  unless  given  immediately  after 
the  poison  is  swallowed.  Milk,  potassium 
iodide  and  quinine,  sodium  carbonate  and 
sodium  sulphate  he  says  are  useless. 

Flies  are  attracted  by  animoniacal  odors,  and 
these  stimulate  the  female  to  egg-laying.  C. 
H.  Richardson  found  that  traps  containing 
ordinary  foods  caught  almost  an  equal  number 
of  male  and-  female  flies,  but  that  when  a  little 
ammonium  carbonate  was  added  the  traps 
caught  89.2  per  cent  of  females.  Furthermore 
he  found  that  the  ammonia  induces  the  female 
to  lay  her  eggs  in  the  food,  but  that  without 
the  food  the  ammonia,  liaSi  |jttle^i(tfluence. 


Queer  "Doctors"  I  Have  Known 

The  first  group  of  papers  under  this  head  was  run  a  number  0/  months  ago. 
This  is  a  Contest  topic,  and  the  papers  were  written  with  the  idea  in  mind 
that  "doctors"  did  not  mean  regular  Practitioners,  but  rather  those  peculiar 
individuals  who  assume  the  role  with  but  little  warrant,  if  any  at  all.  The 
type  is  well  known —the  papers  interesting.       ■• 


By  F.  W.  Churchill, 

Proclor.  VI. 

Here's  to  a  certain  village  veterinarian  with 
a  limited  knowledge  of  medicine,  but  an  entliu- 
siasttc  student  of  the  anatomy  of  the  horse. 
It  would  not  do  for  his  praises  to  go  unsung. 

He  was  a  man  of  mediimi  stature,  spotted 
with  freckles,  with  wiry.  Carroty  liair,  and  a 
blarney  tliat  was  a  direct  inheritance  from  his 
native  soil.  His  movements  were  jerky  and 
would  give  one  the  impression  that  his  supply 
of  pep  would  never  give  out.  Behind  his 
"specs"  was  a  pair  of  the  shrewdest  of  eyes — 
eyes  tliat  always  saw  much  more  than  he  would 
give  you  to  believe. 

He  was  the  proprietor  of  a  blacksmith  shop 
and  had  the  reputation  of  Ijeing  able  to  so  shoe 
a  horse  that  the  animal  would  recover  from 
almost  any  ailment,  not  excepting  the  heaves, 
curb,  or  Imts.  He  always  drove  through  the 
street  with  reins  in  lx>th  hands,  drawn  tight 
over  the  steed,  which  was  going  at  its  top  gait. 

One  day  a  farmer  brought  in  a  patient  for 
examination  and  treatment.  After  a  hasty 
looking-over  "Doc"  decided  that  the  animal 
should  be  left  for  a  few  days  for  personal 
observation.  At  the  appointed  time  the  farmer 
called  and  was  informed  that  he  had  a  very  sick 
horse,  and  that  in  checking  up  carefully  the 
animal's  anatomy,  "Doc"  had  discovered  that 
one  of  the  kidneys  was  missing.  I-ater  the 
animal  was  returned  to  its  owner  fullv 
recovered. 

Tliis  marvelous  piece  of  work  got  noised 
about,  and  "Doc's"  establishment  became 
known  as  the  "Kidney  Factory." 

When  called  to  treat  a  case  of  colic,  "Doc" 
would  order  a  horse  hitched  to  the  first  wagon 
handy,  and  would  drive  on  a  run  to  the  local 
town  agency.  (This  was  when  the  State  had 
a  prohibition  law  and  liquor  was  sold  by  a 
town  agent  for  medicinal  purposes  only.) 
Jumping  from  the  wagon,  he  would  burst  in 
the  door  and  call  for  a  quart  of  gin  and  a  quart 


of  whisky,  exclaiming  that  he  was  in  an  "awful 
hurry." 

The  next  stop  would  be  at  the  drug  store  for 
a  quart  of  raw  oil;  and  it  was  said  that  the  only 
part  of  the  medicine  administered  to  the  horse 
was  the  oil. 

"Doc"  had  an  extensive  practice,  and  held 
himself  ready  for  a  call  at  any  time,  day  or 
night.  Late  in  life  he  gained  the  reputation 
as  being  able  to  grow  a  new  hoof,  and  the  local 
jokers  lengthened  the  name  of  his  place  of  ■ 
business,  dubbing  it  the  "Kidney  and  Hoof 
Factory." 

In  due  time  he  was  called  to  his  fathers.  It 
can  only  be  hoped  that  St.  Peter  was  in  an 
indulgent  mood. 

By  A.  B.  Burrows, 

Arlington,  N.  J. 

We  meet  them  once  in  a  while — "queer" 
doctors,  I  mean.  The  pharmacist  has  a  better 
opportimity  of  observing  them,  for  they  natur- 
ally rotate  around  the  drug  stores. 

Well  do  I  remember  one  in  particular.  He 
owed  his  peculiarities  to  overindulgence  in 
alcoholic  stimulants  and  narcotics,  to  which 
causes  "queemess"  in  individuals  may  often  be 
traced. 

In  those  days  (about  twenty-five  years  ago) 
physicians  of  this  class  were  more  intimate  in 
their  associations  with  the  pharmacist.  Many 
of  them  would  make  their  headquarters  in  the 
drug  store. 

The  one  I  have  in  mind  was  particularly 
indulgent  (spiritus  frumenti,  mostly),  and 
while  in  conversation  would  pick  up  bottle 
after  bottle  of  well-known  products  and  say, 
"That's  great  stuff!  I'll  bet  the  manufacturers 
have  made  a  fortune." 

We  would  get  tired  of  him  occasionally  and 
play  jokes  on  him.  One  day  I  conceived  the 
brilliant  plan  of  covering  the  palm  of  my  hand 
with  prepared  chalk  and  then  with  a  show  of 
affection  I  slapped  him  on  the  back,  (  ^^^fi^  Ip 


line  of  a  white  hand  appeared  on  hite  c 
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I  went  further  and  traced  on  a  board  the  various  correspondence  schools— legal,  com-, 

words  "The  Hand  of  Fate,"  and  slapped  that  mercial,  technical,  etc. — ^he  let  it  be  understood 

also  on  his  back.  that  he  was  an  "alienist, ".and  was  even  called 

He  staggered  out  into  the  wintry  air.      A  to  the  stand  in  a  few  important  cases  to  testify^ 

■  crowd  of  small  boys  followed,  him,  jeering  The  result  of  the  testimony  apparently  c6n- 

vodferously.      The  temptation  -was  too  much  vinced  the  judges  and  the  jury  that  as  an  alien-J 

for  the  youngsters.      They  let  fly.  volleys  of  ist  he  was  a  flat  failure. 

Snowballs  and  pelted  him  all  the  way  home.  Then   he   decided   to   study  pharmacy,    in 

Then  there  was  Old  Doctor  T ,     Folks  order,  as  he  expressed  it,  "to  provide  for  emer- 

said  he  acquired  what  little  knowledge  of  medi-  gencies."      "In  case  Jgef  too  old  to  practice 

cine  he  had  without  the  aid  of  a  college  course,  medicine  I  can  run  a  dryg  store,"  he  an- 

His  prescriptions  seemed  to  attest  the  rumor,  nounced.    * 

They  would  read  something  like  this:  Atthe;end  of  a  few  months,  finding  he  could 

Calomel  ......little  bit  not  buy  a  diploma,  he  gave  the  idea  up. 

Bread  soda "      "  I  was  with  htm  one  day  and  an  automobile 

Sugar  "      '■  whizzed  by.      "I  wouldn't  have  one  of  those 

Give  at  once.  things  under  any  circumstances,"  he  said. 

,             ,         .        .,  "Why  not?"  I  inquired. 

At  another  time  I  met  a  queer  one  up  m  ...^     ^„  ,^  ^^^  ,^  „^            ,  ,^i^j  „ 

I^ng  Island  at  a  fashionable  summer  resort.  ^^  ^^  ^^  „,^^^  ^^  ^„j  ,1,^  1,,^^^  ,„ 

He  also  owed  his  queemess  to  strong  drmk.  .       ,. 

There  are  always  some  people  in  every  locality  t               ,,  '      ,.      ^u-     i           l-      j  ■       l 

.        -,1     ■  >           J       .        ,               J  1    1  Two  months  after  this  I  saw  him  drive  bv 

who  will  stick  to  a  drunken  doctor  and  declare  ,.           ,.          l-liij        -c  -^ 

,    ^    ,      ,            ,           .  in  a  big  machine,  which  looked  as  it  it  were 

tliat,  drunk  or  sober,  he  is  the  best  doctor  in  ,          .       .       ,          c      u-         ti        u        » 

four  sizes  too  large  for  htm,       Ihere  he  sat, 

,,,*  „  ^.  .                    r  „     .  ■    .     1           .,  his  short,  fat  body  squatted  down,  looking  like 

Well,  this  one  was  of  the  kind  whose  adher-  -            tt     .        j  i             j  .     i 

^    ,      ^  ,  •      .                           ,    .             ,  a  frog,     tie  slowed  down  and  took  me  in. 

ents  kept  mm  in  money  enough  to  pay  for  ..,,,,       , ,             ^  ,,           ■  ■     -,»  t     ■    j 

J  .  ,        J  .       J       IT-       -1        J  f      -1     L  J  Where  d  you  get  the  machine?    1  asked, 

drink  and  board.      His  wife  and  family  had  „„.  „  ,     •'  .,"„,  .        l^  ■    .ll      .l      j 

t  c^  i._        J                 ui        J  ..u            c'     L  Oh,     he  said,     1  bought  it  the  other  dav 

left  him,  and  no  one  blamed  them.      So  he  ,      ^,'„      „      '          ,   °                  ,     ,       ■ 

maintained  an  office  in  a  small  room,  which  '°5  ,»i'=- ,  Pretty  good  mvestment,  don  t  you 

also  served  as  dining-room,  kitchen,  and  bed-  """f  ,  Cheaper  .than  a  horse. 

I  had  to  agree  with  him. 

He  would  come  into  the  drug  store  and  write  n     r*   vi   R    '^ 

a  prescription  something  like  this:  *"           '     *" 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Tinct.   terri  chlorid 5ij. 

Acid  phosphor,  dil 3iv.  Years  ago  when  I  was  an  apprentice,  I  Hved 

Tinct.  ^ineiber  5j.  |n  a  quaint  little  village,  located  in  a  beautifiil 

Sj-n.pi,s.  q.  s 3iv.  jjjjj  ^gj^  fgj^jlg  y^jjgy  ^^  jhg  foothills  of  a 

Then  he  would  proceed  to  explain  in  what  ""ange  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  in  the 

manner  this  combination   would  act  on  the  southern  part  of  Pennsylvania.     Here  was  an 

human  organism.  it'eal  place  for  a  man  of  the  type  under  discus- 

"The  iron  is  good  for  the  blood,"  he  would  sion  to  reap  a  harvest  and  spend  a  pleasant 

say;  "the  ginger  whips  up  the  action  of  the  week  or  two  during  the  summer  months.  Most 

iron,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  stimulates  the  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  were  retire<l 

genito-urinary  organs."  farmers,    mainly    Pennsylvania    Dutch,    with 

With  this  information  he  would  wink  one  enough  money  in  the  bank  to  keep  the  wolf 

eye,  as  much  as  to  say:     "I'm  a  smart  doctor,  from  the  door  during  their  remaining  days, 

even  if  I  am  drunk:"  It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  May  when  "Doc" 

They  are  all  dead.  But  the  queerest  one  I  drove  into  the  town,  with  an  old  blind  gray 
have  ever  known  is  still  alive  and  has  made  mare  hitched  to  a  black-covered  peddler's 
considerable  money.  He  is  fat  and  pudgy,  has  wagon,  and  stopped  at  the  village  inn.  He  ate 
a  keen  sense  of  humor,  and  is  withal  "a  jolly  his  dinner  and  afterwards  dressed  in  his  "pro- 
good  fellow."  fessional"  garb,  which  consisted  of  a  black 

After  obtaining  a  numlwr  of  diplomas  from  .  cloak  and  square  hat,  the  kind  usually  worn  hy 
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a  member  of  a  college  graduating  class.  He 
then  gave  a  talk  on  his  "Lightning  Pain  Re- 
mover" and  wonderful  curative  effects  which 
it  possessed  for  man  and  beast. 

He  did  not  sell,  or  even  try  to  sell,  a  single 
bottle  at  this  particular  time ;  instead  he  gave 
each  individual  there  a  two-ounce  panel  bottle, 
finished  off  with  a  cheap  and  gaudy  label  and  a 
cheaper  carton,  with  a  liberal  amount  of  ques- 
tionable advertising  and  testimonials — a  regu- 
lar 25-cent  bottle  absolutely  free.  He  made 
the  announcement  that  he  would  be  in  the  town 
for  a  day,  or  perhaps  two,  and  that  he  would 
make  arrangements  to  have  a  stand  at  a  place 
designated  in  the  square,  and  that  he  would 
start  promptly  at  8  o'clock.  But  before  he 
would  begin  his  evening  lecture  on  his  marvel- 
ous preparation,  he  would  entertain  the  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  Ma  and  Pa,  with  a  great  many 
tricks,  and  also  play  a  few  instruments  for 
their  enjoyment;  a  regular  "one-man  circus," 
alone  worth  half  a  dollar. 

Naturally  the  news  spread  rapidly.  Long 
before  the  appointed  time  the  inhabitants  were 
slowly  strolling  up  town. 

And  now  behold  the  King!  Here  comes 
"the  Doctor,"  all  dressed  up.  Several  boys 
are  carrying  his  liniment  and  his  gasoline  lamp. 

With  the  assistance  of  a  few  of  his  newly- 
made  acquaintances  at  the  hotel,  he  succeeded 
in  getting  the  necessary  boxes  in  place  for  his 
improvised  stage.  He  then  hung  up  his  light 
and  started  getting  the  crowd  together.  First 
he  sounded  a  bugle  call,  and  this  at  once 
aroused  all  those  who  had  not  yet  heard  of  the 
visitor.  Next  he  did  a  few  sleight-of-hand 
tricks;  then  came  ten  minutes  with  Punch  and 
Judy — immensely  interesting  to  the  children, 

"Doc"  now  started  his  spiel  about  the  won- 
derful liniment.  He  picked  out  several  of  the 
men  to  whom  he  had  given  the  free  goods  in 
the  afternoon  at  the  hotel,  and  asked  if  it  had 
helped  them.    Some  said  it  had. 

Now  to  prove  the  wonder-worker  as  the 
most  penetrating  liniment  made.  Doc  demon- 
strated it.  He  brought  forth  from  his  grip  a 
thick  piece  of  sole  leather,  took  the  cork  from 
the  bottle,  held  the  leather  tight  against  the 
mouth  of  the  bottle,  and  inverted  it.  In  a 
minute  we  could  notice  the  under  side  of  the 
leather  getting  moist,  and  then  dripping  wet. 
Here  he  clinched  his  argument  by  saying, 
"What  do  you  think  of  the  penetrating  power 


of  this  liniment,  on  your  skin,  if  it  can  go 
through  a  piece  of  mule  hide,  one-quarter  of 
an  inch  thick?" 

Well,  they  fell  for  it — without  once  reason- 
ing that  any  light  volatile  liquid  will  do  the 
same  by  following  the  pores  in  a  dry  piece  of 
sole  leather. 

"Doc"  now  started  to  hand  out  a  hundred 
or  more  bottles  at  25  per.  A  guarantee  went 
with  each  bottle — whatever  that  might  amount 
to. 

He  kept  this  up,  in  the  evenings,  for  a  week ; 
and  when  business  got  bad  toward  the  end  of 
his  stay,  he  sold  five  bottles  for  the  price  of 
four — ^just  to  introduce  the  peerless  remedy! 

"Doc"  came  and  went  for  years,  but  one 
summer  he  didn't  return.  People  expected 
him,  but  he  never  came.  The  Pure  Food  and 
Drug  law  had  been  passed,  and  "Doc"  was 
thus  legislated  out  of  business. 

A  customer  brought  in  a  few  remaining  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  "Doc's"  Lightning  Pain  Remover 
to  see  if  I  could  duplicate  it.  Upon  analysis  I 
found  it  to  contain  gasoline  and  oil  of  amber. 

I  imagine  "Doc"  is  now  driving  around  in 
a  fine  car.  At  least,  if  he  caught  as  many 
suckers  everywhere  in  his  travels  as  he  did  in 
our  little  Pennsylvania  town,  he  is.  They 
swallowed  hook,  bait,  and  all. 


David  J.  KukH,  a  succtstfnl  drHUi'l  of  Nathvilte,  Tem»*t- 
sft.  Mr.  Kukn  is  out  of  the  nfSietrs  of  Iht  TH-Slate  Asivd*- 
lion  tBhich  compriset  Ike  Stale  pharmactntical  atsteiaH»nt  «/ 
Arkansas,  Miniitififii,  and  Tenntsste. 


What  They  Say- 


About  Starionery  in  the  Jewelry  Store,  Pearls  in  Oysters,  and  Opportunities 
in  Foreign  Lands 


The  Keystone  Weekly  is  a  jewelers'  maga- 
zine— and  a  very  prosperous  one,  apparently. 
The  following  may  be  taken  as  an  editorial 
expression : 

"During  the  past  few  weeks  numerous 
letters  have  been  received  relative  to  the  instal- 
lation of  stationery  departments  in  retail 
jewelry  stores.  Much  in  the  way  of  informa- 
tion has  been  asked  regarding  the  proper  stock 
to  be  carried,  the  paper  for  various  occasions, 
etc.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  it  might  be 
appropriate  to  say  something  regarding  the 
man  or  men  who  will  handle  this  department 
for  the  retail  jeweler. 

"The  average  jewelry  clerk  has  a  good 
working  knowledge  of  the  silverware  and 
jewelry  he  is  called  upon  to  display  to  the 
customers  of  the  establishment.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  fault  common  to  many  to  overlook 
details  regarding  articles  which  are  held  to  be 
in  the  nature  of  side-lines  or  accessories  to  the 
general  stock,  and  it  might  be  safe  to  say  that 
there  are  few  clerks  in  jewelry  stores  who 
have  a  good,  substantial  knowledge  of  sta- 
tionery in  all  its  many  phases. 

"First  of  all,  the  clerk  should  know  some- 
thing regarding  the  manufacture  of  paper,  so 
that  he  may  be  able  to  answer  queries  of  cus- 
tomers regarding  the  strength  of  various 
papers,  different  textures,  how  a  fabric  finish 
is  produced,  and  why  certain  grades  of  paper 
become  yellow  while  others  hold  their  original 
color.  In  addition  to  this  he  should  be  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  correct  forms  of 
stationery  for  various  social  usages.  He 
should  know  the  kind  of  paper  to  recommend 
to  the  mother  who  is  about  to  send  out  invita- 
tions to  the  wedding  of  her  daughter;  he 
should  be  in  a  position  to  speak  with  authority 
upon  the  various  novelties  which  are  found  at 
stationery  stores.  In  addition  to  knowing  the 
quality  and  color  of  paper  for  various  social 
functions,  he  should  be  familiar  with  the 
proper  sizes,  and  in  addition  should  be  able  to 
offer  suggestions  as  to  the  proper  wording  of 
invitations,  announcements,  etc. 

"The  position  occupied  by  the  clerk  in 
charge   of    the    stationery   department    in    a 


jewelry  store  is  a  unique  one.  It  is  a  peculiar 
fact,  but  true,  nevertheless,  that  purchasers  of 
stationery  confide  more  in  the  people  from 
whom  they  purchase  the  goods  than  do  any 
other  class  of  customers.  A  clerk  is  in  an 
excellent  position,  by  the  successful  sale  of  this 
merchandise,  to  bring  new  business  to  the 
store,  not  only  for  his  own  department,  but  for 
the  silverware,  jewelry  and  glassware  depart- 
ments, and  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  know- 
ing too  much  about  his  particular  line." 


The  druggist  is  supposed  to  know  every- 
thing; at  least  it  would  seem  that  this  is  the 
general  impression.  He  may,  at  any  time,  be 
called  on  to  render  opinions  on  matters  entirely 
outside  his  jurisdiction,  wide  as  its  boundaries 
are.  Here  is  what  a  jewelers'  magazine  says 
regarding  what  it  designates  "a  pair  of 
myths:" 

"It  has  often  been  said  that  a  plausible  lie 
once  started  will  live  forever.  Our  readers 
are  familiar  with  the  irrepressible  myth  which 
finds  space  every  once  in  a  while  in  the  daily 
press  that  the  hands  of  the  jewelers'  sign 
clocks  are  placed  at  8:18  to  commemorate  Lin- 
coln's death.  The  fact  that  the  immortal  rail- 
splitter  neither  was  shot  nor  died  at  this  houc 
does  not  at  all  seem  to  detract  from  the  peren- 
nial news  value  of  the  story,  which  is  pub- 
lished and  republished  as  an  historic  fact. 

"Of  course,  as  our  readers  know,  or  at  least 
a  large  proportion  of  them,  the  hands  are 
placed  in  this  position  for  the  very  common- 
place and  common-sense  reason  that  the  great- 
est possible  space  is  thus  allowed  for  the  name 
and  business  of  the  jeweler,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  hands  were  thus  placed  long  before 
Lincoln's  birth. 

"Even  more  provoking  that  this  is  the  num- 
ber of  newspaper  paragraphs  announcing  the 
finding  of  pearls  of  great  price  in  the  every- 
day edible  oyster.  Jewelers  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  are  being  pestered  with  requests 
to  place  a  value  on  such  pearls,  and  some  of 
them  in  their  efforts  to  please  forward  the  sup- 
posed gems  to  this  office,  soliciting  a  valuation 
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from  us.  As  there  are  still  apparently  mem- 
bers of  the  trade  who  know  as  little  of  the 
subject  as  the  public  in  their  vicinity,  we  wish 
to  reitentte  that  a  pearl  of  the  genuine  gem 
variety  is  never  foimd  in  an  edible  oyster  for 
the  very  convincing  reason  that  the  nacre 
which  forms  the  lining  of  the  edible  oyster  is 
dull  and  opaque  and  the  concretion  is  utterly 
unfitted  for  the  protliiction  of  a  valuable  pearl. 
"It  is  true  that  shiny  spheres  of  bicarbonate 
are  frequently  found  in  the  edible  oyster,  as 
they  are  in  all  bivalves  of  this  character,  but 
these  lack  the  structural  properties  of  the  gem 
found  in  the  pearl-oyster.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  moUusk  from  which  we  obtain  the  genuine 
pearl  is  not  related  in  any  way  to  the  edible 
oy.ster  of  America  and  Europe." 


Do  you  want  to  start  a  drug  store  in  the 
tropics?  Here  is  what  O.  P.  Austin,  of  the 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  has  to  say 
about  the  development  of  that  section.  We 
quote  from  an  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Austin 
before  a  conference  of  business  publishers: 

"Just  one  word  more.  There  is  a  great  sec- 
tion of  the  world  yet  undeveloped  in  its  pro- 
ducing power  and  therefore  its  purchasing 
power,  and  it  is  a  field  which  the  experiences 
of  the  war  have  shown  us  a  practical  method 
of  development. 

"By  this  I  mean  the  tropical  world. 

"That  great  belt  stretching  around  the  globe 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  equator  is  the  section  of 
the  world  which  has  been  least  developed  in  its 
production,  although  its  producing  powers  are 
greater  for  a  like  area  than  that  of  the  tem- 
perate zone,  in  which  most  of  the  world  de- 
velopment has  occurred.  Between  the  ;!Oth 
parallel  of  north  latitude,  which  runs  through 
New  Orleans,  North  Africa,  northern  India, 
and  southern  China,  and  the  SOth  parallel  of 
south  latitude,  which  cuts  through  sovitliem 
Brazil,  the  southern  tip  of  Africa,  and  the 
southern  part  of  Australia,  is  half  the  land  area 
of  the  world,  outside  the  polar  regions,  and 
one-half  the  world's  jKipulation.  Vet  the  com- 
merce of  this  great  tropical  belt,  with  half  the 
land  area  and  half  die  world  population,  is  but 
une-sixth  that  of .  the  international  commerce 
lit  the  world,  and  it  has  but  one-sevonth  of  the 
world's  railways,  despite  the  fact  that  the  tem- 
perate zones  arc  anxiously  calling  for  its 
products  of  food  and  manufacturing  material. 


"We  ourselves  brought  into  Continental 
United  States  last  year  a  billion  dollars'  worth 
of  the  products  of  the  tropics,  and  other  parts 
of  the  temperate  zones  are  making  similar  de- 
mands upon  that  area,  which  fails  to  respond 
to  these  demands  because  of  the  lack  of  trans- 
portation facilities. 

"And  it  is  with  reference  to  this  great  area, 
whose  products  the  world  is  now  demanding, 
that  the  war  has  given  us  a  lesson  which  may 
result  in  its  speedy  conquest. 

"The  chief  cause  of  its  slow  development  in 
the  past  has  been  the  absence  of  any  method 
by  which  the  natural  products  could  be  trans- 
ported from  the  place  of  production  to  the 
common  carrier.  Man  could  send  his  steam- 
ships to  the  edges  of  the  continents  and 
islands,  and  could  even  build  trunk  lines  of 
railway  to  the  interior,  but  there  was  no 
method  by  which  the  products  could  be  moved 
from  the  place  of  production  to  the  common 
carrier  on  land  or  water.  The  faithful  horse, 
which  performed  that  service  in  the  temperate 
zone,  and  thus  enabled  its  development,  was 
unable  to  cope  with  the  climatic  conditions  in 
the  tropics. 

"But  the  lessons  of  the  war  have  proved, 
what  we  suspectetl  in  the  recent  past,  that  the 
horseless  veliicle  is  capable  of  transporting 
men  and  merchandise  over  comparativelj' 
roadless  areas,  and  the  flying  machine  capable 
of  facilitating  a  close  study  of  topographic 
conditions  in  any  climate  and  under  any  cir- 
cumstances; so,  by  the  lessons  which  the  war 
has  given  us,  lessons  written  in  blood  and 
accompanied  by  untold  suffering  and  losses, 
men  may  have  learned  the  art  of  conquering 
that  now  uncoufpiered  part  of  the  world,  the 
tropical  half,  and  compelling  it  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  temperate  zones  to  supply 
its  proper  share  of  the  requirements  of  man. 
And  in  so  doing  it  will  open  new  markets  for 
the  products  of  the  temperate  zone,  for  our 
own  products  as  well  as  those  of  others,  and 
mark  a  new  era  of  world  development  in  pro- 
duction, consumptii>n,  industry,  commerce, 
and  finance." 


Norval  A.  Hawkins  is  sales-manager  for  the 
Ford  -Motor  Company,  and  he  is  also  president 
()f  the  World's  Salesmanship  Congress,  He  is 
an  excellent  speaker,  too,  and  the  following  is 
extracted  from  one  of  hisilectnirpi^jOOQlC 
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"Foreign  fields  of  great  magnitude  and  of 
immense  riches  are  ready  and  eager  for  the 
coming  of  the  American  salesman. 

"There  is  South  America,  but  semi-devel- 
oped, with  millions  of  acres  of  grazing  laud, 
imtoiiclicd  mines  of  untold  wealth,  and  limit- 
less forests  of  the  finest  woods. 

"South  America  is  greater  in  area  than  the 
United  States  and  all  Europe  combined. 

"Living  on  its  lands  are  60,000,000  people 
waiting  to  be  sold  railroads,  telegraphs,  ma- 
chinery, clothing  and  manufactured  articles  of 
every  description. 

"Anil  there  is  the  vastness  of  Russia. 

"Russia  could  be  divided  into  two  empires, 
each  as  large  as  the  entire  Unitetl  States  with 
all  our  possessions,  and  there  would  Ijc  enough 
left  over  to  form  an  empire  as  big  as  all  the 
rest  of  Europe.  Russia  is  a  nation  of  awak- 
ening people — there  are  1S;"(  millions  of  them. 

"Russia  is  waiting  to  be  dotted  with  fac- 
tories tli;it  it  may  use  its  raw  materials — worth 
millions  of  dollars  yearly.  Russia's  IS.'i  mil- 
lions of  people  arc  calling — calling  you,  sales- 
men of  America — to  sell  them  everything  on 
earth,  except  garden  truck. 

"And  Africa — Africa  about  which  so  little 
is  thought  in  the  United  States — is  calling. 

"Even  the  French  colonies  in  Africa  are  big- 
ber  than  the  entire  United  States  and  Europe 
combined,  and  the  population  of  that  empire  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  Unitetl  States  and  all 
of  its  possessions! 

"And  these  people,  having  been  un<ler 
French  influence  for  generations,  are  demand 
ing  the  prtxlucts  of  civilized  countries. 

"And  China  and  the  rest  of  Asia. 

"There  arc  eight  hundred  million  people  in 
Asia,  a  population  etpial  to  all  the  men.  women 
and  children  of  all  South  America,  all  thf 
densely  i»opulated  countries  of  Europe,  of  all 
Ciermany,  France,  England  and  even  all  of 
Russia,  with  enough  left  over  ti>  populate  four 
great  empires  each  one  embracing  as  many 
people  as  the  entire  populatiim  of  the  United 
States  and  all  of  its  i«)ssessions. 

"And  its  area.  In  our  Union  there  are  forty- 
eight  States.  New  York  is  not  a  small  Stale. 
but  Asia  is  large  enough  to  form  an  empire  nf 
;iriO  .states,  each  one  larger  than  New  York. 

"And  these  millions  and  millions  of  people 
and  these  millions  of  sfjuarc  miles  of  land  need 


our  machinery,  our  railways,  our  telephones, 
our  manufactured  and  even  our  raw  products. 

"They  need  and  want  everything,  except  tea 
and  rice  and  silk. 

"And  much  nearer  home,  there  is  a  foreign 
field — a  field  we  are  often  prone  to  forget 
merely  because  it  is  not  a  itcic  land.  This  field 
is  Europe! 

"Think  not  for  a  moment  that  Europe  needs 
our  goods  only  in  time  of  war.  In  peace 
times — during  the  ten  years  before  the  war — 
one-half  the  products  of  all  the  world  were  im- 
ported into  European  countries. 

"But  you  tlo  not  need  to  go  to  foreign  lands 
to  find  enormous  fields,  limitless  opportunities, 
and  gigantic  commissions, 

"The  field  at  honie,  here  in  the  United 
States,  is  a  thousand,  yes,  ten  thousand,  per 
cent  more  extensive  than  you  think." 


There  an  uro  sMarki  al  EatI  Hoddan,  CtnntclicnI.  Tkis 
pidurt  &UI  seal  lo  «  by  Fred  N.  TUimble.  Ph.G..  ami  il 
shows  a  drufgi't's  family  ft  ' 
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"Own-make"  Preparations  for  the  Hair 
and  Scalp 

By  Hugh  G.  Muldoon,  Ph.G..  Boston,  Mass. 

When  extending  a  line  of  "own-niake"toilet  situation,  it  is  decided  to  make  a  hair  tonic, 

goods,  preparations  for  use  on  the  Iiair  and  care  must  be  taken  to  select  a  formula  which 

scalp  should  not  be  neglected.    Many  prepara-  will  produce  a  preparation  that  is  harmless, 

tions,  including  shampoos,  both  in  powder  and  Before  deciding  on  his  formula  the  pharma- 

liquid  forms,  brilHantines,  oils,  and  bandolines,  cist  should  become  informed  regarding  the 

may  be   made.      The  manufacture   of    hair  physiology  and  hygiene  of  the  hair  and  scalp, 

tonics,  dyes,  and  depilatories,  though  practica-  He  should  know  the  purpose  of  each  ingredient 

ble,  is  less  desirable.  that  he  employs  and  just  what  results  may  be 

Some  of  these  preparations  belong  wholly  to  expected  from  its  use. 
the  class  of  cosmetics  and  no  criticism  can  be  The  common  hair  tonics  are  perfumed  hydro- 
made  of  their  manufacture  and  sale.  Others,  alcoholic  solutions  containing  an  antiseptic  and 
in  addition  to  being  cosmetics,  also  partake  of  an  irritant.  Oils  or  glycerin  may  also  be 
the  nature  of  medicinal  preparations,  and  it  is  present.  In  some  of  these  preparations,  cin- 
in  the  featuring  of  these  products  that  the  chona,  quinine,  nux  vomica,  and  related  sub- 
pharmacist  must  use  discretion.  stances  are  to  be  foimd. 

The  most  commonly  used  preparations  of  The  use  of  these  preparations  is  directed 

tixe  latter  class  are  the  so-called  hair  "tonics."  particularly  against  dandruff. 

The  popular  conception  of  these  tonics  is  that  Resorcin  seems  to  be  the  favorite  antiseptic 

their  use  will  either  "prevent"  Or  "cure"  dan-  and  is  employed  in  amounts  up  to  aboiit  five 

druff,  falling  hair,  and  baldness.     Ordinarily  per  cent, 

they  can  accomplish  none  of  these  things.  A  disadvantage  of  the  use  of  this  chemical 

It  is  not  expected  that  any  single  preparation  is  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  discolor  light  hair, 

can  be  effective  in  all  of  the  many  abnormal  This  action  may  be  lessened  by  thoroughly 

conditions  of  the  hair  and  scalp  that  may  be  cleansing  the  hair  of  soap  or  alkali  before  the 

encountered.      If  benefit  is  to  be  derived,  the  tonic  is  applied,  and  by  the  use  of  a  small 

treatment  must  be   fitted  to  the  conditions,  amount  of  acid  in  the  tonic. 

Many  times  the  services  of  a  physician  are  Euresol  is  a  substance  closely  related  to 

necessary.     Other  conditions  may  be  relieved  resorcin  and  many  specialists  in  hair  troubles 

by  some  simple  treatment,  and  it  is  cases  of  recommend  its  use.      Salicylic  acid,  sulphur, 

this  sort  which  are  sometimes  benefited  by  the  bichloride  of  mercury,  chloral  hydrate,  boric 

use  of  preparations  of  this  class.  acid,  borax,  and  several  other  antiseptics  have 

PERHAPS  A   MISNOMER.  !"  "^^                     ... 

_,     ,     ,  ,      -    ,      ,    .     ,  The  most  popular  stimulants  or  irritants  are 

The  health  of  the  hair  depends  m  a  great  ^^e  tinctures  of  cantharides  and  of  capsicum, 

measure  upon  the  condition  of  the  entire  sys-  ^-^ey  act  by  irritating  the  scalp,  causing  an 

tem,  and  the  word    tonic    may  be  considered  a  increased  flow  of  blood  which  tends  to  stimu- 

misnomer  when  used   in  comiection  with  a  j^j^  j^e  hair  growth.     Their  use  in  too  large 

preparation  of  this  sort.    The  word    dressing  quantities  is  to  be  avoided,  as  an  itching  of  the 

has  been  suggested  as  bemg  more  appropriate.  g^^]p  ^^^  ^^3^^ 

In  a  great  many  cases  the  large  demand  ^he  alcohol  which  is  always  present  to  a 

which  has  been  built  up  for  the  patented  tonics  ^^^^^^  ^^  j^g^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^l^o  have  some 

is    partly   the    result   of    skilful    advertising,  beneficial  effect  on  dandruff.     Methyl  alcohol 

which  often  contains  greatly  exaggerated  and  ^^^^  ^^^  ^e  used.     Here  is  a  typical  formula: 
misleading  statements.     Only  disappointment 

,  I-  ...  i»  i     iu  L  Tincture  of  cantharides 60  parts. 

and  financial  loss  can  result  to  the  purchaser  pj,^j^j  ^^^,i^  ^^.^ 5  ^^^^ 

who  expects  to  obtain  the  wonderful  results  Resorcin   25  parts         I 

sometimes  so  glibly  promised.  Diluted  alcohol q,  s,  1000  parts-'^K  1^ 

If,    however,   after  a  careful   study   of  the  Color  and  perfume of  cadi,  q.  s. 
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This  preparation  may  be  used  when  the  hair 
is  inclined  to  be  too  oily.  If  the  hair  is  dry, 
from  five  per  cent  to  ten  per  cent  of  glycerin 
may  be  added. 

The  formula  may  be  varied  by  using  witch 
hazel  or  bay  rum,  either  alone  or  together,  in 
place  of  a  portion  of  the  alcohol.  The  resorcin 
and  acid  may  be  omitted  and  fluidextract  of 
pilocarpus,  or  a  small  amount  of  pilocarpine 
nitrate,  included.  Tincture  of  capsicum,  sali- 
cylic acid,  chloral  hydrate,  beta-naphthol,  or 
menthol  may  be  introduced.  A  small  amount 
of  tannin  is  sometimes  used  for  its  astringent 
effect. 

Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley  has  suggested  the 
following  formula  as  producing  a  preparation 
that  is  harmless  and  probably  as  effective  as 
any  local  application  can  be: 

Pilocarpine  nitrate 1.  part. 

Resorcin    25.  parts. 

Water  SOO.  parts. 

However,  market  conditions  at  the  present 
time  make  the  use  of  this  formula  inadvisable. 

The  quinine  preparations  have  long  enjoyed 
a  reputation  for  efficiency  for  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  account.  A  satisfactory  formula  for 
one  of  them  is  as  follows: 

Quinine  sulphate  4  parts. 

Tincture  of  cantharides 20  parts. 

Glycerin    25  parts. 

Bay  mm  250  parts. 

Diluted  alcohol q.  s.  500  parts. 

Color  and  perfume of  each,  q.  s. 

Hair  tonics  should  be  perfectly  clear,  filtra- 
(.CoMinited 


tion  being  resorted  to  if  necessary.  Coloring 
matters  of  various  kinds  are  frequently  added, 
the  most  popular  ones  being  tincture  of  cud- 
bear to  give  a  red  color,  chlorophyl  to  produce 
a  green,  and  saffron,  turmeric,  and  caramel  to 
give  a  yellow  or  brown.  Alcohol-soluble  ani- 
line colors  may  also  be  used. 

The  popular  impression  is  that  the  darker 
its  color  the  stronger  and  more  effective  the 
preparation,  but  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
add  enough  color  to  stain  the  scalp  or  the 
towels  that  may  be  used  after  application. 

Lavender  and  bergamot  are  the  popular 
odors,  and  these  may  be  used  either  alone  or 
combined  with  other  oils  such  as  neroli,  rose 
geranium,  verbena,  rosemary,  eucalyptus,  and 
various  of  the  synthetics.  An  attractive  odor 
is  secured  by  using  the  perfumed  spirit  of  the 
National  Formulary  in  place  of  the  alcohol. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  many  persons 
will  object  to  the  use  of  a  strongly  scented 
preparation,  and  it  may  be  advisable  to  use 
perfume  oils  in  very  small  amounts,  or  even  to 
omit  them  entirely. 

Tonics  should  be  applied  directly  to  the  scalp 
and  not  to  the  hair.  For  this  purpose  a  large- 
sized  medicine  dropper  should  be  included 
when  the  tonic  ts  sold  to  a  woman,  or  else  an 
effort  should  be  made  to  sell  one  of  the  special 
hair  tonic  atomizers  for  use  in  its  application. 

If  an  ointment  is  preferred  to  a  liquid  prep- 
aration for  relieving  dandruff  conditions,  the 
use  of  from  three  per  cent  to  five  per  cent  of 
sulphur  or  salicylic  acid  incorporated  in  lanolin 
or  vaselin  may  be  recommended. 

text  month.) 


The  Value  of  Service. 

Howard  Elliott,  president  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad 
Company,  says: 

"First  impressions  count  for  much  in  life.  That  is  why  a  smile  at  the  ticket- 
office  window,  and  a  display  of  affability,  courtesy,  and  willingness  to  answer  ques- 
tions and  give  information  on  the  part  of  the  agent,  is  essential  to  good  railroad 
'service.'  It  creates  in  the  mind  of  the  railroad  patron  a  pleasant  picture  of  the 
railroad. 

"And  this  picture  is  likely  to  be  retained  and  embellished  if  later  the  patron  of 
the  railroad  is  helped  on  the  train  by  the  brakeman  or  conductor,  if  he  finds  his  com- 
fort looked  out  for,  his  inquiries  answered  pleasantly,  his  ticket  asked  for  with  a 
smile,  and  assistance  offered  when  he  alights.      All  this  means  service. 

"Good  service  depends  not  only  i^on  what  you  do,  but  upon  the  way  you  do  it. 
That  is  true  whether  you  be  a  clerk  in  a  drug  store  or  a  conductor  on  a  railroad." 


Monthly  Prize  Questions 

Papers  appearing  under  this  head  are  contributed  by  druggists  from  all 
sections  of  the  country.  A  prise  of  $S  is  awarded  for  the  best  Paper  each 
month,  and  all  other  accepted  contributions  are  Paid  for  at  space  rates.  The 
Questions  to  be  answered  next  are  announced  elsewhere,  and  a  general  invitation 
is  extended  all  our  readers  to  enter  in  the  competition. 

Does  it  Pay  to  Push  Nationally  Advertised  Goods? 


Prize  Article:    Advertised  Goods  Are  Half 

Sold. 

Uy  H.  p.  Reif. 

It  was  Ruskiti  who  said  "We  can  get  along 
without  pictures,  but  not  so  well ;"  and  his 
thought,  when  given  a  slightly  different  twist, 
may  be  applied  equally  well  to  nationally  ad- 
vertised goods.  As  druggists  we  can  get  along 
without  pushing  nationally  known  articles,  but 
not  so  well. 

The  druggist  who  is  in  business  to  get  all 
possible  out  of  it  cannot  assume  the  laisscs- 
faire  policy  of  a  decade  ago.  Conditions  have 
changed  in  the  last  ten  years,  and  the  spirit  of 
universal  competition  prevailing  nowadays  has 
i)rought  home  the  realization  that  the  employ- 
ment of  intensive  selling  plans,  better  methods, 
and  close  cooperation  with  manufacturers  is 
not  only  a<lvisal)le  hut  ahsnlutel)'  essential  to  a 
successful  business  life. 

It  costs  real  money  to  stock  nationally  adver- 
ti.sed  giV)ds.  and  the  longer  they  remain  on  the 
shelves  or  in  the  cases  unsold,  the  greater  the 
expense. 

Nationally  known  products  can  be  displayed 
with  non-advertised  goods  and  each  will  be 
benefited.  Just  because  there  may  be  two  to 
seven  cents  more  profit  on  the  non-advertised 
article  is  not  a  valid  or  substantial  reason  for 
neglecting  the  sale  of  advertised  articles — 
especially  when  an  e(|ual  amount  of  effort  spent 
in  pushing  the  advertised  brands  will  result  in 
three  times  as  many  sales. 

Well  advertised  go<Kls  are  half  sold;  the 
little-known  products  must  be  put  through  the 
whole  process  of  salesmanship  by  the  druggist. 
He  cannot  depend  upon  the  expert  help  of  the 
national  advertiser,  hut  must  furnish  all  the 
publicity  himself.  And  granted  that  he  can 
devi.se  adverti.'iing  efiual  to  that  produced  by 
the  experts  in  the  employ  of  national  adver- 
tisers, will  he  have  the  time  to  do  anything 


else,  or  can  he  afford  the  money  with  which  to 
accomplish  his  difficult  task? 

National  advertising  is  a  potential  force.  It 
exists  for  the  benefit  of  dealers  who  stock 
advertised  goods.  Why  not,  then,  make  the 
most  out  of  this  free  advertising  by  cooper- 
ating with  the  firms  who  furnish  it?  To  do 
so  means  more  sales,  more  rapid  turnovers, 
and  more  profits. 

No  one  would  think  of  cranking  his  auto- 
mobile, when  a  self-starter  is  within  foot  reach. 
Neither  should  the  druggist  try  to  crank  his 
business  engine,  when  the  national  advertisers 
have  practically  started  the  machine  for  him. 
Instead  he  should  turn  his  attention  to  other 
parts  of  the  mechanism;  he  probably  will  be 
able  to  make  it  run  more  smoothly  and  on  all 
six  cylinders. 

A  plan  that  has  pro\ed  to  he  productive  of 
many  sales  is  that  of  linking  national  adver- 
tising to  the  goods  by  means  of  the  advertise- 
ments tliemselves.  Cut  out  the  large,  attrac- 
tive, colored  advertisements  and  paste  them  on 
plain  white  cards.  They  make  excellent  show- 
card.s,  and,  when  used  in  connection  with  a 
counter,  table,  or  window  display,  bridge  the 
gap  between  magazine  advertising  and  the 
goods  in  the  druggist's  store. 

We  all  agree,  I  hope,  that  the  druggist  must 
push  his  business  if  he  is  to  succeed.  And 
inasmuch  as  nationally  advertised  goods  must 
be  stocked,  why  not  i)ush  them  as  well  as  the 
non-advertised? 

lie  a  one-hundred-per-cent  pusher! 

Controlled  Brands  Bring  Better  Results. 

Itv  John-  McCowas. 

The  exi>eiise  of  adverti.'^ing  in  popular  na- 
tional publications  is  very  great  and,  of  course, 
this  expense  must  he  paid  for  from  profits  aris- 
ing from  the  sale  of  the  advertised  article.  To 
this  must  be  added  the  profit  which  the  manu- 
facturer has  to  have  in  order  to  keep  his  busi- 
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ness  a  going  concern,  and  also  the  profits  of 
the  jobber  and  retailer. 

It  can  thus  be  seen  that  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  the  retail  price  is  left  to  be  put  into 
the  article  itself. 

Too  many  retailers  are  inclined  to  overlook 
the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  a  customer 
will  be  really  benefited  by  die  medicine  he  pur- 
chases. As  a  business  proposition  it  does  not 
pay  to  recommend  and  sell  goods  that  you  do 
not  know  to  be  up  to  the  standard ;  too  often 
it  makes  a  disappointed  customer  who  will 
pass  you  by  the  next  time. 

A  customer  buys  medicine  because  he  is  sick 
and  he  expects  some  beneficial  results.  When 
he  does  not  get  them,  he  is  not  in  a  very 
pleasant  frame  of  mind  toward  the  druggist. 

It  is  the  man  behind  the  counter  who  really 
sells  the  goods,  and  no  amount  of  high-priced 
advertishig  will  bring  results  without  his  per- 
sonal cooperation  and  recommendation  of  the 
goods.  A  sale  of  advertised  goods  is  rarely 
made  without  the  customer  first  inquiring: 
"Do  you  know  this  to  be  all  right?"  and  he 
relies  on  what  the  druggist  tells  him. 

Right  here  comes  the  hard  place  for  the  man 
behintl  the  counter.  He  must  do  one  of  two 
things:  either  put  his  name  and  reputation 
behind  a  medicine  regarding  the  composition 
of  which  he  knows  but  little,  and  sell  a  <loubtful 
remedy  at  a  still  more  doubtful  price;  or  else 
fall  liack  on  the  stock  phrase  and  say :  "Well, 
I  don't  really  know  much  about  it — but  we  sell 
lots  of  it." 

No  druggist  in  justice  to  himself  can  do  the 
first,  and  it  is  a  shame  for  him  to  prostitute  his 
profession  by  falling  back  on  the  second  reply 
in  order  to  make  a  sale. 

There  are,  of  course,  a  few  widely  adver- 
tised lines  of  proprietary  medicines  that  are 
good  as  to  f|uality,  and  which  offer  the  drug- 
gist a  fair  profit.     But  here  again  enters  the 


question;  What  is  a  fair  profit  to  the  retailer 
on  such  lines  ? 

The  manufacturer's  expense  is  only  a  part 
of  the  real  expense  in  pushing  such  goods.  A 
druggist'  to  do  it  right  must  give  the  line  time 
and  attention,  and  also  give  up  what  is  worth 
more  than  newspaper  space,  and  that  is  win- 
dow space. 

Window  space  is  the  most  \aluahle  adver- 
tising medium  (outside  of  satisfied  customers) 
that  a  store  can  have.  Many  people  do  not 
read  newspaper  and  magazine  advertising,  but 
they  will  almost  always  look  in  a  window  if  it 
is  properly  attractive.  So  when  a  druggist 
gives  these  things  toward  pushing  an  article  he 
is  giving  as  much  or  more  than  the  manu- 
facturer, and  his  net  profits  should  be  in  pro- 
portion— which  they  never  are. 

In  my  opinion  a  druggist  will  get  along 
better  with  his  own  line  of  goods.  He  can 
get  them  of  good  quality  and  at  reasonable 
prices,  with  his  own  name  on  them,  and  he  has 
the  advantage  of  knowing  just  what  is  in  every 
package  he  sells.  And  why  should  he  not  use 
his  time  and  attention  and  window  space  for 
his  own  stuff,  instead  of  some  other  person's? 
His  own  formulas  and  quality  will  bring  re- 
sults, which  mean  satisfied  customers,  and  an 
endless  chain  of  more  sales,  and  more  profits. 

Nationally  Known  Products  Inaure  More 
Profits. 

By  Harry  E  Cassadv. 

I  prefer  to  push  nationally  advertised  goods 
because  the  demand  for  them  is  already 
created — brougiit  about  by  advertising  in  mag- 
azines, news|>ai)ers,  and  trade  journals,  and  by 
the  use  of  bill-boards,  posters,  show-cards,  or 
other  fonns  of  publicity. 

I  am  not  compelled  to  bjiy  these  goods  in 
large  quantities,  but  can  use  my  own  judgment 


QUESTIONS  FOR  THE   NEXT   MONTHLY  CONTEST. 

QUESTION  No.   1: 

Do  Books  Constitute  a  Profitable  Side-line? 

QUESTION  No.  2: 

How  We  Go  After  Holiday  Business. 

Every  answer  should  be  at  least  500  words  long  and  be  in  our  hands  not 

later  than  September  10.     Five  dollars  wilt  be  paid  for  the  winning  paper 

under  each   title,  the  other  papers  printed  being  paid  for  at  space  rates. 
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and  purchase  only  an  amount  that  can  be  dis- 
posed of  quickly.  As  a  rule  nationally  adver- 
tised goods  are  carried  in  stock  by  all  jobbers, 
which  makes  it  easy  for  me  to  order  in  small 
quantities  and  as  often  as  I  desire. 

I  have  found  that  by  cooperating  a  little 
with  any  national  campaign  being  carried  on, 
that  the  local  demand  for  the  goods  can  be 
increased  surprisingly  and  easily.  The  public 
seems  to  have  more  faith  in  nationally  adver- 
tised goods,  and  by  working  along  with  the 
campaign  I  have  been  agreeably  surprised  by 
the  results  obtained. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  sell  nationally-known 
goods  as  one  does  not  have  to  "talk  his  head 
off"  in  order  to  induce  the  customer  to  make 
the  purchase.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  offer  the 
products  to  my  customers,  for  if  they  did  not 
possess  merit  the  manufacturers  could  not 
afford  to  conduct  an  expensive  advertising 
campaign.  Inferior  goods  are  not  worth  ad- 
vertising nationally. 

Our  store  is  given  added  prestige  because  of 
the  fact  that  we  stock  nationally  advertised 
goods.  Only  the  best  and  most  effective 
advertising  service  is  used  by  manufacturers  in 
placing  their  products  on  a  national  market, 
and  it  is  this  advertising  linked  up  with  local 
store  publicity  that  produces  gratifying  results. 

Of  course  the  margin  of  profit  on  advertised 
goods  is  not  so  great  perhaps  as  on  a  similar 
non-advertised  line.  But  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  cost  of  creating  the  demand  for  the 
latter  goods,  I  sincerely  believe  that,  in  the 
long  run,  the  advertised  line  pays  far  better 
returns. 

So  firmly  convinced  am  I  that  it  pays  to 
push  nationally  advertised  brands  that  it  is  my 
policy  to  always  have  the  goods  in  stock, 
usually  before  the  biggest  demand  is  created. 

It  Pays  to  Keep  What  Customers  Call  For. 

By  Noba  I.  Mitchell. 

"I'm  obliged  to  you.  By  your  having  this 
drafting  paper  I  was  saved  a  trip  down  town," 
said  a  customer  as  he  was  leaving  a  certain 
drug  store, 

"You'll  find,"  replied  the  clerk,  "that  this 
store  aims  to  keep  the  things  that  the  people 
want.  When  you  can't  find  what  you  need 
anywhere  else,  come  here." 

"I'll  come  here  first,"  rejoined  the  customer, 
as  he  passed  out. 

It  is  service  of  this  kind — ^keeping  things 


people  are  likely  to  want — ^that  leads  to  success 
in  the  drug  business. 

Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  keep  all  the 
articles  customers  call  for,  but  it  is  possible  to 
have  in  stock  a  fair  assortment  of  those  most 
frequently  demanded. 

Under  this  latter  head  comes  nationally  ad- 
vertised goods.  The  demand  for  these  goods 
is  already  created,  it  is  steady,  and  while  the 
margin  of  profit  is  not  always  of  the  largest, 
the  number  and  frequency  of  sales  more  than 
counterbalance  the  lesser  percentage  of  profit. 

For  the  asking  the  manyfacturers  are  glad 
to  furnish  dealer  helps  of  various  kinds.  Then, 
to  reap  the  benefit,  all  the  druggist  has  to  do  is 
to  display  the  goods  and  to  let  the  people  know 
he  has  them. 

He  doesn't  have  to  pay  out  any  of  his  profits 
in  order  to  keep  the  goods  before  the  public — 
as  is  the  case  when  he  is  endeavoring  to  put 
across  a  line  of  his  own. 

Blaze  Your  Own  Trail. 

By  F.  p.  Stkehl. 

The  average  gross  profit  to  the  retailer  on 
nationally  advertised  lines  is  about  35  per  cent 
of  the  selling  price,  and  the  average  overhead 
expense  in  the  modem  drug  store  ranges  from 
25  per  cent  upwards.  In  view  of  such  a  con- 
dition there  is  nothing  about  nationally  adver- 
tised goods  to  make  it  worth  while  pushing 
them,  even  when  it  is  possible  to  get  full  prices. 

Obtaining  full  prices,  however,  is  ordinarily 
impossible.  The  big  chains  and  cut-rate 
department  stores  usually  feature  such  goods 
at  bottom  prices  in  all  their  sales.  To  push 
the  merchandise  and  to  attempt  to  get  full 
prices  in  most  communities  to-day  would  be  a 
joke — you  would  simply  be  advertising  the 
fact  that  you  charge  more  than  the  "big  stores" 
and  thereby  be  sending  them  business. 

Take,  as  an  example,  a  certain  well-known 
national  food  product  which  sells  in  our  town 
at  36  cents  and  69  cents  a  bottle.  It  costs  us, 
to  buy,  $4.00  and  $8.00  a  dozen,  respectively. 
A  retailer  surely  can't  afford  to  put  much 
"push"  behind  such  an  item  from  the  nation- 
ally advertised  list. 

The  main  arguments  of  the  big  advertisers 
are  that  it  is  a  good  advertisement  for  the 
retail  store  to  "link  up"  with  the  manufac- 
turer's publicity  campaign,  and,  second,  that  on 
advertised  goods  there  is  a  quick  turnover. 
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Remembering  that  we  are  considering  a. 
class,  I  maintain  that  both  arguments  are 
worthless.  It  is  certainly  ridiculous  to  expect 
a  sane  retailer  to  push  a  line  yielding  little  or 
no  profit,  no  matter  how  great  the  turnover 
may  be. 

On  the  food  product  previously  referred  to 
it  is  certain  that  the  bigger  the  part  of  the 
gross  business  done  on  that  item  the  smaller 
the  retailer's  net  profit  will  be. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  although 
the  prices  of  the  nationally  advertised  articles 
are  always  featured  in  the  cutter's  advertise- 
ments, the  articles  themselves  are  not  "boomed" 
therein.  Id  fact  the  goods  are  almost  always 
criticized  when  customers  ask  for  them  in  the 
cut-rate  stores.  They  are,  in  other  words, 
used  simply  as  a  decoy  and  are  never  "pushed." 

Of  course  there  are  some  lines  of  nationally 
advertised  goods  that  are  not  cut  (usually 
those  sold  on  a  restricted  basis)  and  one  can 
consistently  put  push  behind  them.  But  don't 
fall  for  them  all. 

The  easiest  things  to  sell,  "the  lines  of  least 
resistance,"  are,  of  course,  the  highly  adver- 
tised ones,  but  the  successful  .retailer  is  the 
man  who  can,  and  does,  blaze  his  own  trail 
with  profitable  sales. 

Familiar  Brands  Have  the  Advantage. 

Bv  Raymond  C.  Evams. 

As  a  case  in  point  I  am  going  to  cite  that  of 
a  drug-store  proprietor  who  carried,  under  his 
own  label,  a  line  of  about  two  dozen  different 
articles.  He  enjoyed  a  very  good  sale  on 
some  of  the  items,  notably  the  cough  syrup  and 
the  com  remedy,  but  taken  as  a  whole  the  line 
was  not  a  success. 

Later  on  this  same  druggist  put  in  a  line 
that  is  nationally  known,  and  it  is  gradually 
taking  the  place  of  the  non-advertised  one. 
The  public  had  seen  the  line  in  other  stores  and 
therefore  took  to  it  more  readily. 

The  druggist's  own  line  was  probably  just 
as  reliable  as  the  other,  but  the  people  were  not 
familiar  with  it. 

If  a  druggist  is  situated  in  a  city  on  a  busy 
comer,  he  is  likely  to  get  considerable  transient 
trade.  The  chances  are  that  the  customers 
have  in  mind  just  what  they  want,  and  they 
usually  call  for  advertised  brands. 

Provided  the  druggist  could  sell  his  own- 
make  line  to  these  people  he  could  perhaps 
make  a  larger  margin  of  profit  on  the  sales. 


But  such  people  have  no  time  to  listen  to  long 
stones  and  will  take  only  what  they  ask  for — 
or  nothing  at  all. 

Goods  that  are  known  everywhere  are  the 
easiest  to  sell,  and  in  the  long  run  the  nation- 
ally advertised  articles  pay  the  better  profit 
because  they  better  please  the  customers. 

Own-name  goods  only  sell  to  advantage 
where  the  nationally  advertised  articles  are 
also  pushed. 

The  Profits  Are  Not  Wortfi  While. 

By  Asthuk  Geobge. 

Have  you  ever  helped  out  a  dru^st  friend 
who  was  sick  or  who  perhaps  wished  to  take  a 
week's  vacation?  If  you  have,  the  first  thing 
you  asked  him  probably  was  what  prices  he  got. 

Perhaps  he  told  you  that  he  got  SO  cents  for 
the  quarter  size  of  Brown's  Cough  Syrup,  40 
cents  for  the  half-dollar  package  of  Holdfast 
Adhesive  Plaster,  etc.  Then  he  informed  you 
that  he  sold  "close"  because  if  he  didn't  his 
customers  would  deal  down-town  at  the  cut- 
rate  stores. 

Instances  such  as  this  have  convinced  me 
that  it  does  not  pay  to  push  the  nationally 
advertised  brands,  although  it  certainly  is 
worth  while  to  have  them  on  hand  when  called 
for  by  customers. 

Goods  that  are  nationally  advertised  need 
no  pushing;  the  manufacturer  has  paid  an 
advertising  concern  to  see  to  it  that  customers 
call  for  the  articles. 

Here  is  the  way  the  manufacturer's  plan 
works : 

The  Idea  is  brought  to  the  prospect's  mind — 
he  reads  the  magazines  and  newspapers  in 
which  the  company's  ad  appears — that  Ozo,  the 
perspiration  deodorizer,  is  a  good  thing  and 
that  a  sample  will  be  sent  upon  request.  He 
sends  for  the  free  sample  and,  after  trying  it, 
comes  to  the  drug  store  for  an  additional 
supply. 

The  "pushing"  has  all  been  done,  and  all  the 
druggist  need  do  is  to  supply  the  demand. 

But  to  carry  on  such  an  advertising  cam- 
paign, one  that  brings  customers  to  the  store, 
requires  a  good  bit  of  cash.  And  the  cash  has 
to  come  from  somewhere — usually  out  of  the 
druggist's  profit. 

The  manufacturers  cannot  afford  to  give  a 
fair-profit  discount,  which  is  my  reason  for 
saying  that  it  does  not  pay  to  push  nationally 
advertised  goods. 
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A  Texas  Exdimination 
PharnuH^,  continued 


39.  How  are  granular  effervescent  '  salts 
prepared-? 

The  general  processes  given  in  the  follow- 
ing are  used  for  preparing  the  effervescent' 
salts  official  in  the  N.  F.  IV.  Two  methods 
are  outlined ;  the  one  to  be  used  being  deter- 
mined by  the  quantity  of  material  taken.  The 
products,  however,  from  both  processes  should 
be  identical. 

The  citric  acid  directed  in  the  formulas 
should  be  in  uneffloresced  crystals  arid  be  finely 
powdered  just  before  using.  All  other  ingre- 
dients should  be  well  dried  at  a  temperature 
not  exceeding  50°  C,  until  they  cease  to  lose 
weight,  and  then  finely  powdered  and  passed 
through  a  No.  00  sieve.  As  atmospheric 
dampness,  if  present,  will  be  absorbed  by  the 
finished  salt  and  destroy  the  effervescent  char- 
acter of  the  proditct,  it  is  important  that  these 
preparations  be  made  in  an  atmosphere  free 
from  moisture. 

Directions  for  Granulating  in  an  Oven. — 
Having  prepared  the  citric  acid  and  the  other 
ingredients  of  the  formula  as  directed  above, 
intimately  mix  the  powders,  without  tritura- 
tion, adding  the  citric  acid  last,  and  spread  the 
resulting  product  evenly,  about  10  mm.  thick, 
on  a  sheet  of  paper  on  a  canvas  tray,  glass 
plate,  or  in  a  shallow  porcelain  or  enameled 
dish,  and  place  it  in  an  oven,  heated  to  a  tem- 
perature of  between  95°  and  105°  C,  Allow 
the  powder  to  remain  in  the  oven,  without 
stirring,  until  it  becomes  moist  and  acquires 
the  proper  consistence,  about  that  of  dough, 
then  force  the  mass  immediately  through  a 
No,  0  tinned-iron  sieve  and  dry  the  product 
at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  50°  C.  When 
dry,  again  pass  the  granular  powder  through 
a  No.  0  tinned-iron  sieve,  and  immediately 
transfer  it  to  dry  bottles  or  containers,  and 
hermetically  seal  them. 

Directions  for  Granulating  on  a  IValer- 
batli. — If  a  small  quantity  of  the  salt  is  to  be 
prepared,  the  powders,  mixed  as  directed 
alK)ve,  may  be  transferred  to  a  covered  dish 
on  a  water-bath  or  to  a  double  boiler  heated 
by  water  actively  boiling,  the  inner  dish  being 
in  contact  with  the  water,  and  the  resulting 


pasty  mass  stirred  until  dry.  The. dry  gran- 
ules should  be  immediately  passed  through  a 
No.  6  tinned-iron  .sieve  and  transferred  to  a 
dry  container,  which  should  then  be  hermet- 
ically sealed. 

30.  From  what  is  liquid  petrolatum  pre- 
pared? 

Liquid  petrolatum  is  a  mixture  of  liquid 
hydrocarbons  obtained  from  petroleum  and 
complying  with  the  requirements  laid  down  in 
the  U.  S.  P.  IX. 

31.  Name  some  of  the  official  pills. 
Compound  cathartic  pills,  compound  pills  of 

rhubarb,  and  pills  of  aloes,  asafetida,  ferrous, 
carbonate,  ferrous  iodide,  and  phosphorus. 

32.  What  are  the  ingredients  of  compound 
cathartic  pills,  U.  S,  P.  ? 

Each  pill  contains  0.08  gramme  compound 
extract  of  colocynth,  0.06  gramme  mild  mer- 
curous  chloride,  0.02  gramme  resin  of  jalap, 
0.015  gramme  gamboge,  and  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  diluted  alcohol. 

33.  What  is  meant  by  excipient? 
Substances  used  to  form  the  ingredients  of 

a  pill  into  a  mass  are  called  excipients.  In 
other  words,  they  are  the  adhesive  or  absorbent 
agents. 

34.  Name  the  excipients  commonly  used. 
Excipients  may  be  divided  into  three  classes, 

liquid,  dry,  and  adhesive. 

Liquid  excipients  include  glucose,  honey, 
syrup,  water,  tinctures,  alcohol,  glycerin,  oils, 
soap  and  water,  treacle,  and  soft  extracts. 

Adhesive  excipients  include  mucilage  of 
tragacanth,  mucilage  of  acacia,  confection  of 
rose,  resin  ointment,  and  petrolatum. 

Dry  or  absorbent  excipients  include  mag- 
nesia, soap,  bread  crumbs,  powdered  licorice 
root,  powdered  licorice  extract,  tragacanth, 
acacia,  althea,  precipitated  calcium  phosphate, 
manna,  cacao  butter,  and  wax. 

35.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  (he  term 
assay. 

In  pharmacy  the  term  assay  means  the  quan- 
titative determination  of  the  active  ingredient 
of  a  mixed  product,  notably  a  drug.  As  the 
quantity  is  sometimes  estimated  by  gravimetric 
analysis  and  sometimes  by  voluriietric  analysis. 
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the  process  is  merely  a  modification  of  these, 
the  only  difference  being  that  some  process  of 
extraction  must  be  first  employed.,  ;  Whpnj 
chemicial  sssdy  is  not. feasible. recours^is  some- 
times, had  to.physiological  methods. 

36.  What  value  has  the  assay  of  a  drug  to 
pharmacy,  and  who  js  jptende^  to  be  benef>teU 

by  it?  '-,:■'.'. 

Unless  certain  drugs  are  assayed  there  is  no 
way  of  determining  the  amounts  of  active 
ingredients  present.  The  Pharmacopceia  de- 
mands a  definite  alkaloidal  content  for  large 
numbers  of  crude  drugs  and  galenicals,   and 


2.  Differentiate  between  the  red  and  yellow 
iodides  of  mercury. 

Red  iodide,of  inercury — mercuric  iodide — is 
a  scarlet-red,  amorpho;is  ,  powder,  odorless, 
nearly  tasteless,  and  permanent  in  f IV^  air.  It 
is  almost  insoluble  in  water.  One  gt-amme  dis- 
solves, in  .U5  ifiil^  of  alCQ^bl,  910  mils  of 
chlor6fbrm,'"and,in.  120  mils  of  elher  at  2.'i 
degrees  centigrade. 

Yellow  iodide  of  mercury — mercurdus 
iodide — is  a  bright-yellow,  amorphous  powder, 
odorless  and  tasteless.  By  exposure  to  light  it 
becomes  greenish  in  proportion  as  it  imdergoes 


such  content  can  only  be  determined  by  assay     decomposition  into  metallic  mercury  and  mer- 


methods. 

Pharmacists  who  make  up  or  dispense  prep- 
arations of  the  drugs  can  only  guarantee  the 
preparations  to  be  of  pharmacopceial  grade 
when  the  products  are  assayed.  Federal  and 
State  pure  food  and  drug  laws  require  certain 
preparations  to  comply  with  definite  require- 
ments, and  unless  the  pharmacist  assays  his 
preparations  he  is  not  sure  that  he  is  meeting 
the  requirements  of  the  law. 

Physicians  who  specify  assayed  preparations 
do  so  with  the  knowledge  of  the  exact  amount 
of  active  ingredient  the  patient  is  to  get.  If, 
however,  unassayed  drugs  were  to  be  used  the 
patient  might  get  more  or  less  than  the  desired 
amount. 

In  commerce  many  drugs  are  sold  on  the 
basis  of  their  alkaloidal  content,  and  by  de- 
manding assayed  drugs  the  purchaser — manu- 
facturer, jobber,  retail  druggist,  or  consumer — 
knows  that  he  is  getting  value  received  for  his 
money  and  can  proceed  to  use  the  drugs  for 
purposes  where  a  knowledge  of  the  exact 
strength  is  essential  or  desirable. 

37.  Explain  the  difference  between  analysis 
and  synthesis. 

When  the  composition  of  a  body  is  deter- 
mined by  separating  and  recognizing  the  ele- 
ments contained  in  it,  the  process  is  called 
analysis;  when  bodies  are  produced  by  com- 
bining elements  the  process  is  called  synthesis. 


CHEMISTRY 

(a)  Complete    the 


following    equation 
the  resulting  products:   CaC=+ 


and  (b) 
2H=0^? 

(a)  CaC.-f2H,0=C.H=-|-Ci(0H).. 

(b)  Acetylene,    C-Hj;   calcium   hvdroxide, 
Ca(OH)i. 


curie  iodide.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  water 
and  wholly  insoluble  in  alcohol  or  ether, 

3.  Write  the  chemical  formula  for  red  iodide 
of  mercury  and  for  yellow  iodide  of  mercury. 

Red  iodide  of  mercury  is  Hgl.. 
Yellow  iodide  of  mercury  is  Hgl. 

4.  Give  method  of  preparing  yellow  iodide 
of  mercury  by  precipitation  and  write  an  equa- 
tion expressing  the  chemical  reaction  which 
takes  place. 

,  The- manufacture  of  yellow  mercurous  iodide 
involves  two  distinct  steps.  First,  mercurous 
nitrate  is  made  by  treating  mercury  with  a 
mixture  of  nitric  acid  and  water,  in  a  dark 
place,  until  reaction  ceases  and  a  little  mercury 
remains  undissolved;  the  salt  separates  in  the 
form  of  crystals  having  the  composition 
HgNOs-l-HiO,  which  are  drained  and  dried 
on  paper  in  the  dark.  The  crystallized  mer- 
curous nitrate  is  then  dissolved  in  distilled 
water  acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  and  to  this 
solution  is  added,  slowly  and  with  constant 
stirring,  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide  in 
water,  when  the  following  reaction  occurs: 
(HgNOa-|-H,0)+KI=HgI-|-KNO,  -|-  H,0. 
The  precipitate  is  washed  with  successive  por- 
tions of  distilled  water  to  remove  all  potassium 
nitrate  and  free  acid,  and  lastly  dried  on  paper 
in  the  dark,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding 
40°  C 

The  addition  of  nitric  acid  is  made  to  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  a  basic  compound,  which 
might  otherwise  occur ;  it  is  also  important  that 
the  potassium  iodide  be  added  to  tlie  mercurous 
nitrate,  lest,  by  a  reversal  of  the  process,  mer- 
curic salt  be  formed,  which  enters  into  solution 
as  potassium  mercuric  iodide,  while  mercury  is 
precipitated. 


(.To  be  continued.) 
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Getting  More  Business 


Outlets  for  Alarm  Oocks. 

Modem  alarm  clocks  serve  other  purposes 
than  merely  to  sound  the  summons  to  the  day's 
work,  according  to  a  statement  which  appeared 
in  a  recent  issue  of  Tick  Talk,  published  by  thfc 
Western  Qock  Company,  LaSalle,  III. 

As  general  utility  timekeepers  there  is  a  wide 
field  for  the  disposal  of  the  alarms,  and  drug- 
gists who  handle  clocks  can  suggest  many  un- 
thought  of  uses  to  possible  purchasers. 

The  alarm  clock  is  particularly  popular  in 
kitchens.  As  a  timekeeper  in  cooking  and 
baking  it  serves  the  purpose  ideally.  It  does 
the  thinking  for  Mother  or  whoever  is  presid- 
ing at  the  gas  range.  And  if  she  wishes  to 
visit  a  bit  over  the  back-yard  hedge  with  Mrs. 
Nexdore,  she  may  even  leave  her  call  with  the 
clock  and  receive  a  message  when  the  bread  or 
cake  should  be  taken  out  of  the  oven. 

Alarm  clocks  are  mighty  handy  in  bath 
rooms.  Dad  likes  to  have  a  clock  in  sight 
when  he  is  plying  his  safety  razor  in  the  morn- 
ing. Also,  if  Mother  is  up  with  the  baby  the 
bathroom  is  a  handy  place  to  have  a  clock  at 
night. 

Even  down  in  the  basement  an  alarm  clock 
is  handy.  Washings  are  timed  these  days — 
"on  the  line  before  nine" — and  a  nice  friendly- 
looking  alarm  helps  a  lot  in  figuring  minutes 
in  the  household  laundry. 

The  family  ^rage  is  another  place  where 
an  alarm  clock  comes  in  handy.  It  is  on  a  con- 
venient nail  or  shelf  answering  questions  of 
time  o'day  without  the  driver  going  into  his 
watch-pocket  with  greasy  fingers,  perhaps, 
after  a  session  with  obstinate  spark  plugs. 

On  the  modern  farm,  too,  alarm  clocks  are 
found  a-plenty.  Ten  to  one  there's  an  alarm 
in  the  dairy  keeping  time  on  the  milking  ma- 
chines, and  others  in  still  other  buildings  about 
the  estate. 

Even  in  city  offices  and  shops  good,  depend- 
able alarm  clocks  are  used  for  keeping  time  on 
bench  jobs  and  for  telling  time  on  desks. 

Lots  of  families  spend  vacations  in  camps 
or  cottages.  They  take  along  alarm  clocks  for 
telling  time  particularly,  but  very  frequently 
the  clocks  come  in  handy  for  sounding  the 
summons  to  early  morning  hikes  or  fishing 
trips. 

The  modem  alarm  clock  is  efficient,  clean 


cut,  and  well  appearing.  Its  scope  of  useful- 
ness has  broadened  and  it  is  daily  found  in  new 
surroundings,  performing  new  tasks  and  du- 
ties. 

And  the  dealer  who  plays  up  its  possibilities 
finds  for  himself  a  greater-profit  article. 

A  Barbados  Window. 

Here  is  a  display  of  American  goods  in  a 
drug-store  window  in  Barbados,  British  West 
Indies.  Drug  conditions  are' somewhat  differ- 
ent in  this  section  of  the  world,  but  the  ad- 


vantage of  using  the  windows  to  promote  the 
sale  of  goods  is  none  the  less  apparent  The 
front  shown  is  that  of  the  Plimmer  &  Johnson 
Pharmacy,  24  Broad  Street. 

How  to  Finish  School  Blackboards. 

In  rural  communities,  particularly,  the  drug- 
gist who  handles  paints  and  oils  is  occasionally 
called  upon  to  supply  the  local  school  board 
with  a  blackboard  paint  that  will  retain  its 
deep-black  appearance  for  the  entire  school 
year. 

According  to  Varnish  Talks,  a  velvety  sur- 
face that  will  not  look  gray,  as  ^^h«  jcase  with 
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boards  painted  with  lampblack,  is  made  from 
four  ounces  finely  powdered  ivory  black  and 
.two  ounces  of  finely  powdered,  chemically 
pure,  very  dark  chrome  green.  Mix  this  with 
one  pint  of  grain  alcohol  and  let  stand  over 
night.  Dissolve  eight  ounces  of  gum  shellac 
in  three  pints  of  alcohol  and  mix  with  the 
black  and  green  mixture,  after  which  add  three 
ounces  of  very  finely  powdered  pumice  stone. 
Apply  quickly  with  a  wall  brush,  giving  as 
many  coats  as  are  needed,  allowing  sufficient 
time  for  drying  between  coats.  Rub  the  final 
coat  smooth  with  pumice  stone  and  water, 

A  Patriotic  Window. 

"The  highest  kind  of  patriotism"  was  writ- 
ten on  the  back  of  the  picture  from  which  this 
engraving  was  made.  Immediately  following 
was  the  statement:    "Altitude  10,153  feet." 


The  secret  is  out  when  the  postmark  on  the 
envelope  is  revealed:  Leadville,  Colorado. 
Patriotism  is  surely  high  in  Leadville ! 

An  attractive  window,  too;  one  that  may 
prove  suggestive. 

A  Basement  Money-saver. 

When  barreled  stock  stands  around  a  store 
basement  in  whatever  position  it  happened  to 
be  rolled  in,  the  chances  are  that  considerable 
waste  is  entailed  by  faucets  being  accidentally 
knocked  or  left  open. 

To  overcome  this  waste  and  to  add  to  the 
convenience  of  handling,  Russell  Wilmot,  writ- 
ing in  the  Practical  Druggist,  describes  a  plan 
that  is  in  operation  in  the  store  of  a  successful 
New  York  druggist. 

This  druggist  had  a  two-foot-high  platform 
built  next  the  left-hand  wall  where  the  light 
was  good.  The  platform  was  slightly  broader 
than  the  largest  barrel  and  long  enough  to 


accommodate  ali  large  packages  of  stock 
whether  in  barrels,  kegs,  or  other  containers. 

Next,  he  had  a  "bridge"  built  in  the  shape 
of  «  gang  plank.  This  he  took  to  a  blacksmith 
and  had  it  bolted  firmly  and  ironed  on  the  sides 
so  that  these  side  strips  of  iron  projected  from 
the  front  end  of  the  "bridge"  about  six  inches. 
These  ends  were  curled  over  so  as  to  hook  onto 
a  heavy  iron  rod  which  followed  the  length  of 
the  platform  near  the  top.  This  rod  was  se- 
cured by  large,  heavy  screw-eyes,  through 
which  the  rod  passed.  It  was  fastened  rigidly 
at  both  ends. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  put  a  barrel  in  place, 
the  "bridge"  is  hooked  on  at  the  spot  where 
the  barrel  is  to  be,  and  then  the  task  of  rolling 
it  into  position  is  an  easy  one. 

Faucets  of  iron  or  brass  are  insetted  in 
every  barrel  in  a  workmanlike  manner.  In  a 
tin  container,  as  an  olive  oil  can,  the  faucet  is 
soldered  into  place.  When  new  containers 
come  in,  a  few  moments'  time  on  the  part  of 
the  one  in  charge  of  this  part  of  the  stock  will 
transfer  these  faucets.  Even  if  a  plumber  is 
required  to  spend  twenty  minutes  in  the  task 
of  unsoldering  and  replacing  a  spigot,  it  is 
cheaper  than  to  lose  part  of  the  valuable  con- 
tent. 

Bathera  Buy  Them. 

A  druggist  whose  store  is  located  near  a 
popular  beach  resort  says  that  oilcloth-lined, 
small-sized  suit  cases  are  numbered  among  his 
best  summer  sellers.  The  cases  retail  for  a 
dollar,  and  are  used  by  the  bathers  as  a  means 
for  carrying  suits  back  and  forth.  The  oil- 
cloth lining  prevents  the  wafer  in  the  wet 
bathing  suit  from  leaking  through. 

This  same  druggist  also  says  that  he  has 
worked  up  a  good  trade  on  bath  towels  and 
soaps,  many  of  the  bathers  not  caring  to  use 
the  articles  supplied  at  the  bath-house. 

Helping  Mr.  Hoover. 

In  line  with  the  patriotic  idea  of  helping 
conserve  the  food  resources  of  the  country, 
V.  W,  Estes,  of  Orlando,  Florida,  recently  ran 
a  window  display  devoted  to  a  showing  of 
silicate  of  soda. 

Mr.  Estes  urged  upon  his  customers  the 
necessity  of  preserving  eggs  for  winter  con- 
sumption, and  recommended  that  they  use  a 
solution  of  one  part  of  silicate  of  soda  and  nine 
parts  of  pure  water  for  the  purpose. 


From  Bulletin  Subscribers 


Is  Distilled  Water  Good  for  Drinkinl 
Purposes  p 

To  the  Editors : 

We  sell  a  great  deal  of  distilled  water  for 
battery  use,  and,  in  addition,  the  people  here 
are  beginning  to  buy  it  for  drinking  purposes. 
We  distil  it  ourselves  and  take  exceptional  care 
in  bottling  it,  as  the  label  herewith  will  show: 
DISTILLED  WATER. 
(Aqua  Destillata.) 

"The  purity  of  official  distilled  water  is  beyond  ques- 
tion, and  its  use  therefore  removes  all  doubts."— Joseph 
P.  Remington,  Ph.M.,  Phar.D.,  F.C.S.,  in  "The  Practice 
of  Pharmacy." 

This  water  was  distilled  under  our  personal  supervi- 
sion. The  bottle  was  rinsed  with  hot  distilled  water  and 
immediately  placed  under  the  block-tin  condensing  tube. 
When  almost  full,  the  distilled  water  wai  permitted  to 
drop  from  the  tube  steaming  hot  until  the  desired  quan- 
tity was  obtained,   when  the  container  was  instantly 

Filtering  removes  only  the  coarser  impurities  held  in 
suspension.  Boiling  removes  nothing  and  kills  only 
bacteria ;  these,  if  suffered  to  remain  in  the  water,  in- 
diKe  new  growths.  Pure  water  can  only  be  obtained 
by  distillation. 

Caution. — Distilled  water  readily  absorbs  impurities 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  we  cannot  be  responsible 
after  the  bottle  is  opened  and  contents  partly  used.  Its 
future  condition  depends  entirely  on  the  dispenser. 

We  are  hungry  for  any  literature  we  can 
get  hold  of  on  this  very  important  matter, 
hence  Mr.  Scoville's  article,  "The  Importance 
of  Impurities,"  in  the  April  Bulletin  caught 
our  eye  instantly,  and  particularly  the  last  par- 
agraph, in  which  it  is  said  "distilled  water  has 
been  termed  a  physiological  poison,"  This  is 
.  new  and  it  made  us  pull  up  with  a  sudden  jerk. 
We  want  to  sell  the  water,  but  as  conscientious 
pharmacists  we  want  it  to  be  "right."  Can 
you  give  me  a  little  more  information? 
New  York  City.  I-  F-  Thoene,  Ph.G. 

MR.  SCOVILLE'S  RESPONSE. 
Perhaps  no  question  is  more  elusive  of  a 
satisfactory  answer  than  the  question  "What 
is  a  poison?"  Many  are  the  attempts  which 
have  been  made  to  define  a  poison,  but  no  one 
of  them  is  generally  acceptable.  This  is  partly 
because  the  effects  of  a  substance  on  the 
human  system  depend  not  only  upon  the 
amount  administered,  but  also  upon  conditions. 
For  instance,  a  teaspoonful  of  concentrated 


sulphuric  or  nitric  acid  placed  on  the  toi^ue 
and  swallowed  would  probably  prove  fatal,  but 
the  same  amounts  diluted  with  a  pint  of  water 
and  drank  would  be  harmless. 

The  article  in  question  dealt  with  the  special 
cases  in  which  impurities  or  minute  amounts 
of  special  substances  were  either  highly  detri- 
mental or  particularly  efficient.  It  was  a  sum- 
marizing of  special  applications  and  particular 
uses.  It  dealt  with  the  special  rather  than 
with  the  usual.  So  the  statement  that  "dis- 
tilled water  has  l>een  termed  a  physiological 
poison"  must  be  taken  in  connection  with  its 
use. 

If  you  put  a  drop  of  distilled  water  into 
your  eye,  it  will  cause  a  momentary  smarting. 
Repeat  it  in  a  moment  and  it  causes  more 
smarting.  This  is  because  the  water  abstracts 
the  normal  salts  from  the  tissues,  and  the  loss 
is  felt.  If  the  eye  were  bathed  continuously 
in  distilled  water  for  a  time  serious  results 
might  ensue,  because  it  would  take  from  the 
eye  serum  the  salts  which  are  necessary  to  the 
serum.  In  this  way  it  acts  as  a  physiological 
poison.  Dissolve  0.85  gramme  of  sodium  chlo- 
ride in  100  mils  of  distilled  water  and  the  sor 
lution  is  soothing  to  the  eye.  That  ts  about 
the  saline  strength  of  the  normal  body  serum, 
and  it  is  demulcent  rather  than  irritant.  Dis- 
solve more  salt  in  the  water  and  it  again  be- 
comes irritating.  So  the  effects  correspond  to 
the  proportion  of  salt  present. 

Professor  Loeb  has  made  the  eggs  of  marine 
animals  to  hatch  by  keeping  them  in  a  saline 
solution  of  proper  strength ;  but  distilled  water 
would  undoubtedly  have  "killed"  them  in  a 
short  time. 

So  distilled  water  is  a  physiological  poison 
when  it  abstracts  from  the  tissues  salts  or  sol- 
uble substances  which  are  necessary  to  the  life 
of  the  tissues. 

As  a  drinking-water,  however,  distilled 
water  would  not  act  in  this  way  unless  the 
drinker  were  starving.  Under  normal  condi- 
tions the  food  in  the  stomach  or  intestines 
quickly  supplies  enough  salt  or  other  materials 
to  balance  the  osmotic  action,  and  the  water 
then  acts  in  a  normal  way.  It  has  been  claimed 
that  the  continuous  drinking  of  very  pure 
water — i.  e.,  water  which  is  exceptionally  free 
from  dissolved  salts — ^tends  toward  decay  of 
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the  teeth  by  abstracting  salts  from  them.  But 
this  point  has  never,  to  our  knowledge,  been 
satisfactorily  proved. 

It  is  very  doubtful  if  distilled  water  can 
ever  prove  harmful  in  any  way  as  a  drinking- 
water,  as  ordinarily  sold.  It  is  not  as  palatable 
as  a  water  containing  small  amounts  of  dis- 
solved salts  or  of  gases,  but  there  need  be  no 
hesitation  in  recommending  it  for  drinking 
purposes.  Wilbur  L.  Scoville. 

Detroit,  Mich. 


Who  Will  Volunteer  InformstionP 

To  the  Editors:  ■ 

What  arrangement  is  usually  made  between 
a  druggist  and  a  doctor,  the  latter  of  whom 
sends  business  to  the  former? 

For  25  years  or  more  we  have  had  in  an 
office  over  our  store  a  doctor  who  has  always 
thrown  his  trade  to  us.  In  consideration  of 
the  fact  we  have  never  charged  him  any  rent 
for  the  office.  We  own  our  building  and  the 
space  occupied  by  the  doctor  would  ordinarily 
bring  in  from  $13  to  $15  a  month. 

Neither  do  we  charge  him  anything  for  most 
of  the  medicines  he  uses  in  his  office  treatments. 
All  cotton,  bandages,  etc.,  used  are  sold  to  him 
at  cost. 

The  volume  of  business  we  obtain  from  this 
doctor  amounts  to  from  $150  to  $200  a  month. 
About  forty  per  cent  comes  from  original  pre- 
scriptions and  the  balance  from  refills.  How 
much  his  business  amounts  to  indirectly  we 
have  no  way  of  telling. 

Do  you  consider  our  arrangement  a  fair 
one? 

I  have  worked  in  other  stores,  and  in  one 
of  them,  where  a  large  prescription  business 
was  enjoyed,  no  commissions  were  paid  to  any 
doctor,  except  once  in  a  while  when  a  box  of 
cigars  or  some  similar  token  was  handed  out. 
In  another  store  a  commission  of  10  per  cent 
was  allowed  to  the  physicians. 

I  would  like  to  know  how  druggists  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  look  at  the  question. 

Kansas.  James  C.  Rice. 

[Will  not  our  readers  come  to  the  rescue? 
We  would  like  very  much  to  receive  a  number 
.  of  responses  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to 
tell  Mr.  Rice  just  how  the  druggists  of  the 
country  regard  the  practice  of  making  allow- 
ances to  physicians. — The  Editors.] 


From  the  A.  Ph.  A.  President. 

To  the  Editors; 

The  series  of  articles  entitled  "Sl^U  We  All 
Hang  Together?"  which  have  appeared  re- 
cently in  the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy  are 
interesting  and  timely. 

You  may  recall  that  in  my  presidential 
address  before  the  American  Conference  of 
Pharmaceutical  Faculties,  I  strongly  advocated 
a  federation  of  all  pharmaceutical  organiza- 
tions. (See  proceedings  of  the  sixteenth  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Conference,  pages  14,  15, 
and  16.)  Upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  on  President's  address,  a  special 
committee  on  "The  Federation  of  AH  Pharma- 
ceutical Organizations"  was  appointed.  Noth- 
ing substantial  seems  to  have  been  accom- 
plished in  the  matter. 

As  soon  as  I  was  elected  president  of  the 
A.  Ph.  A.  I  at  once  formulated  a  plan  that 
seems  to  me  feasible  and  practical  for  the 
uniting  of  all  pharmaceutical  interests  without 
involving  the  sacrifice  of  the  identity  or  indi- 
viduality of  any  existing  organization.  This 
plan,  together  with  one  covering  the  financial 
aspect  of  the  problem  of  American  pharma- 
ceutical organizations,  I  intend  to  present  in 
my  address  at  Indianapolis  on  August  27. 
Frederick  J.  Wulling. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

A  CSiance  for  a  Specialist. 

To  the  Editors : 

What  would  you  do  in  a  case  like  the  follow- 
ing? Maybe  some  Bulletin  reader  can  sug- 
gest a  remedy: 

I  have  stomach,  liver  and  kidney  trouble.  My  system 
has  all  run  down — have  lost  about  12  pounds  in  weight. 
Food  passes  without  being  digested.  I  take  cold  easy. 
Musels  get  sore  at  times.  Have  tired,  weak  spells, 
headache,  bilus  all  the  time.  Can't  get  any  medicine 
that  will  clean  my  tongue.  Belch  gas,  have  bloating  in 
stomach  after  eating.  Have  to  get  up  occasionally  at 
night.  Have  heartburn,  loss  of  memory,  spots  before 
my  eyes,  have  auful  hurting  in  pit  of  stomach  and  pains 
in  bowels.  Have  hurting  over  my  kidneys  and  I  hurt 
between  my  shoulders  so  bad  that  I  can  hardly  work, 
my  joints  get  stifi  and  my  breast  is  sore  all  the  time. 
Please  give  me  some  good  medicine. 

Of  course  we  declined  to  take  the  responsi- 
bility, and  recommended  a  capable  physician. 
But  perhaps  there  is  a  remedy  in  our  store  that 
might  have  fit  the  case,  after  all.  Who  can 
tell  us?        The  McLemore-Bass  Drug  Co. 

Abilene.  Texas.  DigHzed  by  CjOOglC 


The  Soda  Fountain 


Sherbets  for  August. 

August  is  the  big  sherbet  month.  Soda- 
fountain  patrons  are  likely,  at  this  time,  to 
relish  getting  away  from  rich  ice-cream  com- 
binations and  to  eat  cooling  ices  or  sherbets 
in  their  stead. 

Sherbets  and  ices  are  comparatively  inex- 
pensive to  manufacture  and  they  usually  com- 
mand equal,  and  sometimes  better,  prices  than 
ice  creams.  Among  the  most  popular  com- 
binations are  the  following: 

Water    4  quarts. 

Lemons  10. 

Granulated  sugar  4%  pounds. 

Grate  half  the  lemons,  squeeze  and  put  rind  of  these 
lemons  together  with  half  the  water  and  all  the  sugar 
into  a  pan.  Set  the  pan  on  the  fire  and  stir  until  fhe 
sugar  is  dissolved  and  the  mixture  becomes  quite  wann. 
Then  remove  and  add  the  remaining  two  quarts  of 
water  and  the  expressed  juice  of  the  lemons.  Strain 
and  pack  in  freezer.  If  morfe  tartness  is  desired,  add 
a  solution  of  citric  acid,,  to  suit  the  taste.    Freeze  as 

LEMON  SHERBET. 

Water  1  gallon. 

Egg  whites   4. 

Sugar  4  pounds. 

Lemon  juice  1  pint. 

Orange  juice 4  fluidounces. 

Mix  and  freeze. 

OKAHGE  WATER  ICE. 

Oranges    (96   size) 18. 

Lemons    6. 

Water   6  quarts. 

Sugar  6  pounds. 

Grate  the  yellow  part  of  the  rind  from  six  oranges, 
and  then  rub  the  gratings  in  a  mortar  with  part  of  the 
sugar.  Squeeze  the  juice  from  the  oranges  and  add  to 
it  the  sugared  gratings,  stirring  until  the  sugar  is  dis- 
solved, and  tlien  strain  through  cheese-cloth.  Next  add 
the  juice  of  the  lemons,  and  fina.[ly  add  a  syrup  made 
from  the  balance  of  the  sugar  and  the  water.     Freeze. 

If  desired  2  fluidounces  of  a  25-per-cent  so- 
lution of  phosphoric  acid  may  be  used  in  place 
of  the  lemon  juice. 

ORANGE   SOUFFLE. 
Eggs      3. 

Concentrated  orange  syrup 1  pint. 

Milk  \yi  pints. 

Water    1   pinl. 

Acid  phosphate 2  fluidounces. 

Gelatin   1  drachm. 

Dissolve  the  gelatin  in  the  water,  beat  the  eggs,  mix 


the  syrup,  milk,  and  water,  add  the  eggs,  stir  thor- 
oughly, add  the  acid  and  freeze. 

PINEAPPLE  WATCB  ICE. 

Water    6  quarts. 

Sugar 6  pounds. 

Lemons   8. 

Pineapples  4  to  6. 

Peel  the  pineapples,  remove  the  eyes  and  hard  core, 
and  pass  them  through  a  meat  chopper,  using  a  fine 
cutter.  Enough  pineapples  should  be  used  to  make  4 
or  5  pints  of  the  crushed  fruit.  Strain  the  juice  of 
the  lemons  into  the  ground  pineapple  and  add  as  much 
of  the  sugar  as  will  dissolve.  Make  a  syrup  with  the 
remainder  of  the  sugar  and  water,  strain  into  the 
freezer,  then  add  the  pineapple  and  freeze. 

PINEAPPLE     MILK    SHERBET. 

Milk  1^  gallons. 

Sugar  5  pounds. 

Egg  whiles  6. 

Ground  pineapple 1  quart. 

Lemon  juice  J^  pint. 

Either   skimmed   or   whole   milk   may   be   used. 

Skimmed  milk  3  quarts. 

Sugar  2^4  pounds. 

Ground  pineapple  1  pint 

Lemon  juice 4  fluidounces. 

Pineapple  frappe  should  not  be  frozen  hard 
— merely  to  a  soft,  semi-frozen  consistency. 

PINEAPPLE  SOUFFLE. 

Water  3  quarts. 

Eggs  1  dozen. 

Sugar   6  pounds. 

Grated  pineapple 2  quarts. 

Lemon  juice 1  quart. 

Either  fresh  or  canned  pineapple  may  be  used. 

RASPBERRY     WATER    ICE. 

Water    6  quarts. 

Sugar  6  pounds. 

Lemons     8. 

Raspberries   6  quarts. 

Mash  the  berries  to  a  pulp,  add  to  them  1^  pounds 
of  the  sugar,  and  stir  until  dissolved.  Make  the  bal- 
ance of  the  sugar  into  a  syrup  with  the  water  and 
strain  the  lemon  juice  into  it.  Then  add  the  berries, 
which  have  previously  been  passed  through  a  sieve  to 
remove  the  seeds,  and  freeze, 

STRAWBERRY   WATER  ICE. 

Strawberry  juice 2!4  pints. 

Syrup  3'/i  pints. 

Water   3  pints. 

Juice  of  one  lemon. 

Orange  flower  water yi  fluidrachm.  ■ 

A  little  red  coloring  may  be  used  if  desired,       (S 
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CRAPE   SHERBET. 

Grape  juke 1  quart. 

Syrup    2  quarts. 

Water   3  pints. 

Milk  3  pints. 

Egg  whites  3. 

Mix  and  freeze. 

Catawba  grape  juice I  quart. 

Sugar  l4  pound. 

Juice  of  6  oranges. 

Egg  white  1. 

Sweeten  the  grape  juice  to  taste;  add  the  sugar  to 
the  orange  juice ;  slir  until  sugar  is  dissolved ;  mix 
together  and  freeze  slowly.  Beat  the  white  of  an  egg, 
adding  a  tablespoonful  of  powdered  sugar  and  stir  into 
the  sherbet.  Repack  and  set  aside  for  two  hours. 
Serve  in  sherbet  cups. 

PEACH    FREEZE. 

Peaches,  peeled  and  mashed Z'/z  pints. 

Syrup   2  quarts. 

Milk   3  pints. 

Water   3  pints. 

Juice  of  two  lemons. 
Mix  and  freeze. 

FROZEN    COFFEE. 

Ground  Mocha  coffee 1  pound. 

Boihng  water  4  pints, 

SuRar  2  pounds. 

Place  the  coffee  in  a  French  coffee-pot  and  pour  four 
pints  of  boiling  water  over  it.  As  soon  as  the  coffee 
is  ready  pour  it  into  an  earthen  bowl,  add  the  sugar, 
cover  well,  and  set  the  bowl  in  a  hot-water  bath,  stir- 
ring once  in  a  while  until  the  sugar  is  well  dissolved. 
When  the  sugar  is  finally  dissolved,  strain  the  mix- 
ture, let  cool,  and  then  freeze. 


Celluloid  Menu  Cards. 

At  the  fountains  in  the  four  down-town 
stores  of  Andrew  R,  Cunningham,  in  Detroit, 
celluloid  menu  cards  have  replaced  the  usual 
pasteboard  ones. 

By  adopting  this  expedient  Mr,  Cunningham 
has  been  able  to  get  away  from  the  objection- 
able features  of  ordinary  cards — finger  marks, 
fly  specks,  syrup  spots,  and  the  other  disfigure- 
ments that  are  bound  to  be  in  evidence  no  mat- 
ter how  carefully  the  cards  are  handled. 

The  celluloid  cards  are  made  from  particu- 
larly heavy  stock  so  that  broken  or  unsightly 


Water  3  quarts. 

Coffee  extract,  concentrated.  .6  fluidounces. 

Sugar   \'/i  pounds. 

Egg  whites  3, 

Caramel  color  may  be  added  if  desired. 

MARASCHINO  SHERBET. 

Maraschino  cherries !^  gallon. 

Concentrated  cherry  syrup 1  pint. 

Granulated   sugar 7  pounds. 

Whites  of  eggs 2, 

Spring  water  5  gallons. 

Mix,  stir,  color  red,  and  freeze.    When  serving,  top 
each  glass  with  a  cherry. 

CHERRY  ICE. 

Cherry  juice 20   fluidounces. 

Simple  syrup 44  fluidounces. 

Water   60  fluidounces. 

Lemon  juice   1  fluidounce.. 

Color,  if  desired.     Mix  and  freeze. 

Sherbets  and  ices,  when  properly  prepared, 
have  the  firm  consistency  of  ice  cream. 


corners  are  impossible.  Each  card  measures 
5  by  7  inches. 

The  front  side  of  the  menu  card  is  repro- 
duced herewith.  The  reverse  lists  the  various 
hot  drinks,  sandwiches  and  pastries  on  sale  at 
the  fountains.  A  blank  space  of  about  two 
inches,  below  the  Hst  of  pastries,  is  utilized  for 
writing  in  daily  specials. 

By  means  of  a  dampened  cloth  the  pencil- 
written  specials  or  any  dirt- spots  on  the  cellu- 
loid may  be  removed  easily. 

Copy  for  Soda-water  Advertising. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  good  copy  for  soda- 
water  advertising,  according  to  a  statement 
found  in  a  booklet  issued  some  time  ago  by  the 
American  Soda  Fountain  Company,  of  Boston, 
Mass.  One  kind  is  written  along  general 
lines;  the  other  gives  almost,  if  not  quite,  all 
of  the  space  to  one  certain  beverage. 
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It  is  quite  impossible  to  set  forth  an  iron- 
clad rule  as  to  which  kind  of  copy  will  pay 
best,  as  no  one  rule  will  apply  to  all  conditions. 
This  is  something  which  to  a  large  extent 
must  be  left  to  the  dispenser's  own  good  judg- 
ment. If  he  has  made  a  big  hit  with  some 
drink  or  confection  on  which  he  makes  a  first- 
class  profit,  which  he  can  afford  to  push  at  a 
price  within  the  means  of  the  bulk  of  his  cus- 
tomers, it  may  be  wise  for  him  to  devote  whole 
advertisements  to  that  subject. 

However,  in  the  majority  of  cases  this  is  not 
likely  to  be  a  good  policy,  and  the  most  effec- 
tive soda-water  advertising  will  be  found  to  be 
a  combination,  of  the  two  kinds  mentioned — 
that  is,  devoted  for  the  most  part  to  a  general 
boom  of  the  whole  department  and  closing 
with  the  featuring  of  a  single  fine  drink,  giving 
a  hint  of  its  character,  and  never  failing  to 
mention  the  price. 

Such  advertising  is  invaluable.  First,  it 
awakens  in  the  reader's  mind  a  suggestion  of 
the  delicious  drinks  to  be  had  at  your  counter, 
and  then  instantly  centers  his  attention  on  one 
particular  drink,  giving  him  something  definite 
to  seize  upon,  something  to  remember. 

An  advertisement  is  like  an  interview.  In 
it  you  are  talking,  you've  only  a  moment  before 
your  man  is  gone,  you  must  say  something 
that's  worth  while,  something  for  him  to  re- 
member when  he  wants  to  get  a  drink  of  soda 
water  or  when  he  chances  to  pass  your  store 
without  having  thought  of  getting  one. 

Costs  of  Fountain  Drinks. 

According  to  M.  A.  LaFond,  of  Detroit, 

'  the  various  drinks  served  at  his  fountain  cost 

as  follows:     Ten-cent  ice  cream  soda,   4"-^ 

cents;    sundaes,    5    cents;    frappes,    7    cents; 

lemonade,  5  cents. 

Mr.  LaFond  conducts  a  chain  of  retail 
cigar  stores  in  Detroit  and  when  the  latest 
addition  to  his  group  was  opened  last  season  a 
soda  and  confectionery  department  was 
opened  in  connection.  The  N.  A.  R.  D.  Jour- 
nal is  authority  for  the  statement  that  one  of 
the  ideas  which  led  Mr.  LaFond  to  establish  a 
soda-fountain  department  was  to  assist  in 
offsetting  the  competition  in  cigars  by  the  cut- 
rate  drug  stores. 

The  plan  is  said  to  have  proved  so  success- 
ful that  fountains  will  undoubtedly  be  added 
to  other  of  the  LaFond  stores. 


Should  Ice  Cresm  be  Sold  by  Weight  P 

If  you  fill  a  quart  carton  with  ice  cream  until 
the  sides  bulge  out  you  lose  money  on  the  deal, 
says  Lee  M,  Pedigo,  in  an  article  which  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  C.  R.  D.  A.  Ne-ivs,  a 
weekly  journal  issued  by  the  Chicago  Retail 
Druggists'  Association. 

A  five-gallon  can  of  ice  cream  weighs  24 
pounds,  or  384  ounces.  As  a  packed  carton 
weighs  28  ounces  you  really  get  only  14  quarts 
out  of  a  five-gallon  can. 

If  you  pay  80  cents  a  gallon  or  $4.00  for  a 
five-gallon  can  and  you  resell  it  for  35  cents  a 
quart,  you  get  $4.90  gross,  or  90  cents  profit 
on  the  can.  Or,  if  you  pay  $1.00  a  gallon,  and 
resell  it  for  40  cents  a  quart,  you  pay  $5.00  for 
five  gallons  and  get  $5.60,  which  is  60  cents 
profit  on  the  five  gallons.  As  the  cartons  cost 
about  one  cent  apiece,  you  actually  make 
nothing. 

Now,  why  not  sell  ice  cream  by  weight  and 
make  some  real  money? 

You  can  get  a  small  candy  scale  that  weighs 
in  ounces  up  to  two  pounds,  at  very  little  cost. 

If  you  have  been  selling  cream  for  20  cents 
a  pint  and  35  cents  a  quart,  give  12  ounces  for 
20  cents,  15  ounces  for  25  cents,  26  ounces  for 
35  cents. 

Then  you  will  make-  a  fair  profit  and  not 
have  some  one  standing  over  you  saying;  "Fill 
up  the  container,  pack  it  down  tight,  don't  be 
stingy,"  and  then  adding,  after  you  have  the 
sides  of  the  carton  bulging  out,  "Put  on  some 
chocolate  syrup  or  crushed  fruit." 

Have  a  neat  sign  over  your  fountain,  read- 
ing;   "Ice  Cream  Sold  by  Weight." 

Cleaning  Soda  Glasses. 

A  veteran  dispenser  writing  in  the  Practical 
Druggist  says  he  has  discovered  a  wrinkle  in 
washing  soda  glasses  that  is  very  useful  in  rush 
hours.  He  keeps  at  the  sink  two  stoneware 
jars,  one  of  a  pint  capacity,  containing  three 
parts  of  sodium  bicarbonate  and  one  part  of 
whiting,  the  other  holding  a  quart,  containing 
three  parts  of  sodium  bicarbonate  and  one  part 
of  powdered  pumice.  Each  mixture  is  made 
into  a  paste,  with  water,  and  a  small  sheeps- 
wool  sponge  kept  in  each  jar. 

The  whiting  and  soda  mixture  is  used  to 
wash  spoons  and  glass  holders,  cleaning  and 
polishing  them  at  one  operation,  and  the  soap 
and  pumice  is  used  for  glasses  and  plates.  The 
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soda  in  each  mixture  removes  every  trace  of 
grease  from  the  cream  on  the  dishes,  and  a 
simple  rinsing  under  the  faucet  leaves  the 
dishes  and  spoons  dean  and  brilliant.  The 
operation  has  the  advantage  of  being  cheap. 

Sensible  Menus. 

A  really  effective  menu  is  more  than  a  bill 
of  fountain  fare,  a  bald  list  of  what  you  can 
serve;  it  is,  or  should  be,  a  sales  argument, 
says  the  Soda  Fountain.  This  is  being  more 
fully  appreciated  every  season,  and  as  a  result 
the  quality  of  menus  has  improved.  Two 
tendencies  in  the  making  of  modem  menus  are 
very  marked:  first,  greater  simplification,  and 
second,  more  artistic  arrangement  and  display. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  put  before  a  customer  a 
list  of  drinks  and  delicacies  as  long  as  the 
Moral  Law.  Such  a  menu  is  confusing,  and 
while  it  is  often  designed  to  impress  the  cus- 
tomer with  the  completeness  of  the  service,  it 
often  defeats  its  object.  There  is  no  necessity 
to  tell  that  you  serve  chocolate  ice  cream  soda 
and  orange  phospiiate.  Fountain  customers 
take  these  things  for  granted.  A  line  that 
says  "Ice  cream  sodas  ten  cents"  is  all  that  is 
necessary. 

Emphasize  the  items  you  want  to  sell,  the 
ones  that  show  the  best  profit.  A  long  menu 
is  confusing  to  the  customer,  who,  in  hunting 
over  and  over  the  list  for  something  that 
strikes  his  fancy,  only  becomes  more  and  more 
unsettled  in  his  mind,  wasting  his  time  and 
yours  in  the  process  of  complicated  selection. 
There  is  hardly  a  fountain  menu  that  could  not 
to  advantage  be  shortened. 

The  artistic  features  of  the  menu  depend 
principally  upon  the  class  of  ^rade  to  which 
you  are  catering.  What  is  a  pleasing  and 
appropriate  menu  for  a  fountain  appealing  to 
a  fashionable  woman's  trade  would  be  an 
abomination  for  the  fountain  in  a  business 
sectioa  There  ought  to  be  a  great  deal  of 
difference  in  a  menu  that  is  used  by  college 
student  patrons  and  one  placed  before  the 
trade  of  a  suburban  store. 

Next  time  you  are  making  up  your  menu 
give  it  the  thought  that  it  deserves,  and  re- 
member that  there  are  three  shining  virtues 
you  can  bestow  upon  it.  It  can  be  brief.  It 
can  be  appropriately  artistic.  It  can  be  dis- 
tinctively individual. 


Packing  Ice  Cream. 

A  well-known  ice-cream  manufacturer,  says 
the  National  Bottlers'  Gazette,  recently  issued 
to  his  dealers  the  following  directions  for  pack- 
ing ice  cream:  "Chop  ice  about  the  size  of  an 
egg ;  use  one  quart  of  salt  to  every  twenty-five 
pounds  of  ice.  Mix  the  ice  and  salt  thoroughly 
before  putting  it  into  the  ice-cream  box.  When 
you  are  ready  to  ice  up  the  ice-cream  cabinet 
always  sprinkle  a  thin  layer  of  salt  on  top  of 
the  old  ice  in  the  box;  then  pack  down  well 
with  a  stick.  This  will  put  new  freezing  life 
in  the  old  ice  in  the  box.  Add  salt  to  the  ice 
which  comes  on  ice  cream  and  use  it  to  pack 
cabinet." 

Hot  Weadwr  Drinks  Featured. 

The  week  beginning  Friday,  July  18,  was 
devoted  to  a  display  of  hot-weather  drinks  for 
home  consumption  by  many  Chicago  druggists. 
The  Window  Display  Committee  of  the  Chi- 
cago Retail  Druggists'  Association  was  hack 
of  the  movement,  and  the  effect  of  the  city-  ■ 
wide  campaign  was  to  divert  the  sale  of  bot- 
tled beverages  from  grocery  stores  and  turn  it 
back  to  the  druggists. 

Among  the  bottled  goods  featured  were 
ginger  ale,  ginger  ale  syrup,  root  beer,  grape 
juice,  malted  milk,  distilled  water,  carbonated 
water,  and  fruits  in  jars. 

"Buttermilk  in  Cold  Stone  Mugs." 

Such  is  the  sign  one  confectitmer  displays, 
and  it  sounds  "chilly,"  says  the  Pacific  Drug 
Review. 

Buttermilk  drinking  is  decidedly  popular  in 
many  sections,  and  a  little  judicious  advertis- 
ing— such  as  the  use  of  the  "cold  stone"  sign 
— will  do  much  to  increase  the  popularity. 
Buttermilk  is  easy  to  handle,  and  it  is  much 
simpler  to  dispense  than  many  of  the  compli- 
cated mixtures  called  for  at  the  fountain. 

Fresh  Syrups  Always. 

In  the  group  of  stores  comprising  one  of 
the  larger  chains  the  dispensers  are  permitted 
to  make  only  enough  chocolate  syrup  to  last 
three  days.  By  this  arrangement  the  cus- 
tomer is  always  assured  a  fresh,  sweet  syrup 
in  his  drink — and  the  stores  establish  a  ippu- 
tation  for  serving  better  soda.^' *-' '-^^ '  ^ 


Answers  to  Queries 

Information  is  given  in  this  deltartment  under  the  following  conditions:  (i) 
Queries  must  reach  us  before  the  ISth  of  the  month  to  be  answered  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  month  following;  (2)  formulas  for  proprietary  Preparations  can- 
not begipen;  and  {3)  names  and  addnsses  must  be  affixed  to  all  communications. 


To  Preserve  Fruits  for  Exhibition  Purposes 
Only. 

J.  H.  S.  asks:  "Will  you  kindly  print  for- 
mulas for  preserving  fresh  ripe  fruits?  We 
desire  to  put  the  fruits  in  jars  for  display  pur- 
poses and  wish  to  use  a  solution  that  will 
effectively  preserve  the  fruit  and  not  change 
its  color." 

The  following  preservatives  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  U.  S,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture: 

1.  Formaldehyde,  1  pound;  water,  44 
pounds;  alcohol,  6  pints.  Allow  the  mixture 
to  stand,  and  should  there  be  any  sediment, 
pour  off  the  clear  liquid  and  add  to  it  the  re- 
mainder after  filtering  it  through  filter-paper. 

2.  Boric  acid,  1  pound;  water,  45  pounds.- 
Dissolve  by  agitation,  then  add  5  pints  of 
alcohol.  If  the  Buid  is  not  clear,  allow  to  stand 
and  settle,  when  the  clear  upper  portion  may 
be  poured  off  and  the  remainder  filtered. 

3.  Dissolve  Yi  pound  of  zinc  chloride  in  15 
pounds  of  water.  Agitate  till  dissolved,  then 
add  1  2/3  pints  of  alcohol.  Allow  to  stand 
until  settled,  then  pour  off  the  clear  liquid  and 
filter  the  remainder. 

4.  Sulphurous  acid,  1  pint ;  water,  8  pints ; 
alcohol,  1  pint.  Allow  the  mixture  to  stand, 
and  should  there  be  any  sediment  pour  off  the 
clear  liquor  and  filter  the  remainder. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  fruits  and  the 
numbers  indicate  which  preservative  should  be 
employed.  Where  two  numbers  are  given 
either  may  be  used,  but  the  first  is  preferred: 

Strawberries    No.  1 

Raspberries,  red    No.  2 

Raspberries,   white    No.  4 

Raspberries,  black   No.  2 

Blackberries     No.  2 

Cherries,  red  or  black No,  1 

Cherries,  while  No.  4 

Currants,  red   No.  1 

Currants,  white   No.  4 

Currants,   black No.  2 

Gooseberries    No.  1 

Apples,  green  and  russet No.  3 

Apples,  more  or  less  red No.  2 

Apples,  white  or  yellow No.  4 

Pears,  russet   No.  3 


No.   I 

No.  3 


Pears,  green  or  yellow No.  4 

Plums,  dark-colored   No.  1        No.  2 

Plums,  green  or  yellow No.  4 

Peaches,  apricots  No.  4       No.  3 

Nectarines  or  quinces No.  4       No.  3 

Grapes,  red  or  black No.  1        No.  2 

Grapes,  green  or  yellow No.  4 

Select  the  finest  specimens  of  fruit  as  to 
fonn  and  size.  Handle  carefully,  and  place 
in  bottles,  arranging  them  to  show  to  best  ad- 
vantage. Fill  each  bottle  to  the  neck  with 
fruit,  then  pour  on  the  liquid  recommended, 
filling  the  bottles  to  within  ^  inch  of  the 
stopper,  so  as  to  entirely  cover  the  fruit.  Then 
place  the  stopper  in  the  bottle  and  run  a  little 
melted  beeswax  or  paraffin  over  the  joint  to 
make  it  air-tight.  Wrap  the  bottles  in  paper, 
to  exclude  the  light,  and  preserve  in  a 
cellar  or  other  cool  place  until  required  for 
shipment.  Strawberries  and  raspberries  should 
be  cut  from  the  plants  or  bushes  with  a  pair 
of  scissors,  leaving  a  short  piece  of  stem  at- 
tached to  each.  Of  course,  fruits  preserved  in 
this  manner  should  not  be  eaten. 

Carbon  in  Automobile  Cylinders. 

A.  N.  writes:  "Can  you  tell  me  the  compo- 
sition of  a  solution  that  will,  when  put  in  the 
cylinders  of  a  gasoline  engine,  eliminate  the 
carbon?" 

According  to  several  garage  owners  with 
whom  we  have  consulted,  the  formula  for  a 
liquid  preparation  that  will  remove  carbon 
effectually  is  as  yet  unannounced. 

There  are,  however,  a  number  of  prepara- 
tions on  the  market  which  are  claimed  to  do 
the  work  but  which  upon  examination  or  trial 
have  proved  unsatisfactory.  Some  of  them, 
indeed,  are  evident  frauds — for  instance,  those 
consisting  essentially  of  gasoline  or  kerosene 
or  of  mixtures  of  the  two.  Another  combina- 
tion that  is  sold  to  a  considerable  extent  is  said 
to  be  composed  of  a  mixture  of  naphthalene 
dissolved  in  denatured  alcohol.  Mixtures  of 
alcohol,  gasoline,  and  ether  have  sometimes 
been  recommended,  but  to  emplpy^such  cop- 
binations  is  far  from  = 


but  to  employ^such  com- 
1  satisfactor^jOO*^le 
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If  the  carbon  is  firmly  encrusted  in  the  cylin- 
ders ordinary  solvents  have  but  little  effect. 
The  best  way  to  accomplish  the  removal  is  by 
means  of  the  so-called  oxygen  process.  This 
method,  however,  is  not  practicable  for  the 
owner,  but  should  be  left  to  experienced  repair 
men  whose  equipment  is  adequate  for  carrying 
on  the  work. 

Provided  the  cleaning  is  done  every  ten  days 
or  two  weeks,  carbon  may  be  removed  to  a 
certain  extent  by  putting  kerosene  oil  in  the 
cylinders  and  allowing  it  to  stand  over  night, 
starting  the  motor  the  next  morning  in  the 
regular  way.  Such  a  frequent  cleaning  pre- 
vents the  carbon  from  becoming  deposited 
solidly  and  allows  it  to  be  removed  by  the  sol- 
vent action  of  the  kerosene.  Some  motorists 
content  themselves  by  starting  tlie  motor  and 
then  pouring  a  little  kerosene  every  minute  or 
two  through  the  air  intake  in  the  carbureter. 

Syrup  of  Cinnamon  and  Tincture  of  Ferric 
GitrochloHde. 

S.  M.  writes:  "Please  state  methods  for  the 
extemporaneous  preparation  of  syrup  of  cin- 
namon and  tincture  of  ferric  citrochloride." 

It  is  not  practicable  to  make  either  one  of 
these  preparations  extemporaneously.  Both 
galenicals,  however,  are  in  quite  frequent  de- 
mand, and  it  should  work  no  great  hardship  to 
keep  a  small  amount  of  each  one  always  on 
hand. 

A  passable  substitute  for  syrup  of  cinnamon 
can  be  made  by  mixing  a  little  spirit  of  cinna- 
mon with  syrup,  but  such  a  product  is  rather 
unsightly  and  should  only  be  employed  when 
the  official  syrup  is  unobtainable.  Tincture  of 
ferric  citrochloride  is  not  suited  to  extempo- 
raneous preparations  as,  when  freshly  made,  it 
contains  an  excess  of  saline  matter  that  gradu- 
ally settles  out  and  which  must  be  removed  by 
filtration. 

Working  formulas  for  both  preparations  are 
to  be  found  in  the  National  Formulary,  fourth 
edition. 

Preserving  Eggs. 

V.  W.  E.  asks:  "What  is  the  method  fol- 
lowed in  preserving  eggs  by  the  use  of  water- 
glass?" 

For  preserving  eggs  a  solution  of  one  part 
water-glass  (silicate  of  soda)  to  nine  parts  of 
pure  water  is  the  most  suitable  one  to  use. 

The  silicate  and  water  are  mixed  by  merely 


stirring  them  together  with  a  wooden  stick. 
The  eggs  may  be  packed  in  an  earthen  jar  or 
in  a  wooden  pail  or  cask  provided  with  a  cover. 
Sufficient  liquid  is  then  poured  over  them  to 
cover  the  top  layer  of  eggs  with  at  least  one 
inch  of  liquid.  If  preferred,  the  liquid  may  be 
poured  into  the  jar  first  and  the  eggs  dropped 
in  a  few  at  a  time,  as  they  are  obtained.  Under 
no  conditions,  however,  should  there  be  less 
than  an  inch  of  liquid  covering  the  eggs,  for 
the  efficacy  of  the  solution  depends  upon  the 
exclusion  of  air. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  liquid,  upon 
standing  a  while,  assumes  a  semi-viscid,  jelly- 
like  consistency.  The  eggs,  however,  will  keep 
just  as  well  in  this  mixture  as  in  the  more 
liquid  medium.  It  is  imperative  to  use  only 
strictly  fresh  eggs,  for  those  more  than  a  week 
old  are  not  likely  to  keep  so  well.  Eggs  pre- 
served in  silicate  solution  should  be  rinsed  with 
water  before  they  are  used  in  order  to  remove 
all  traces  of  the  solution.  If  they  are  to  be 
boiled  in  the  shell  a  hole  should  first  be  pricked 
with  a  pin  in  the  larger  end,  otherwise  the  egg 
will  be  likely  to  expand  and  break  while  boil- 
ing. 

To  Oean  Panama  Hats. 

W.  A.  S.  writes:  "Please  publish  directions 
for  cleaning  a  Panama  hat." 

The  following  method  -has  been  recom- 
mended : 

A. 

Sodium  bisulphite 1  ounce  avoirdupois. 

Water  8  fluidounces. 

Mix  and  dissolve. 

B. 

Oxalic  acid  1  ^  dtachms. 

Water   10  fluidounces. 

Mix  and  dissolve. 

First  sponge  the  hat  with  "A,"  then  lay  aside  in  a 
damp  place,  preferably  a  cellar,  for  a  few  hours;  then 
apply  "B,"  and  put  away  again  for  24  hours.  Finally 
iron  with  a  flat-iron  which  should  not  be  loo  hot 

Sodium  perborate  has  also  been  recom- 
mended for  cleaning  Panama  hats.  The  steps 
in  the  process  are:  (1)  Brush  the  hat  in  a 
solution  of  Castile  soap  in  warm  water  to 
remove  any  superficial  dirt,  rinse,  and  (2) 
immerse  for  five  minutes  in  a  solution  of 
hydrochloric  acid  in  water  containing  Yz  ounce 
of  acid  to  the  gallon;  (3)  transfer  to  a  bath 
of  sodium  perborate — 2  ounces  to  a  gallon  of 
lukewarm  water — and  allow  to  remain  over 
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night;  (4)  rinse  out  tn  a  solution  of  oxalic 
acid  of  the  strength  of  J4  ounce  to  a  gallon  of 
water;  (5)  dry  in  sunshine. 

A  still  simpler  method  that  is  sometimes 
used  is  to  thoroughly  brush  the  hat  with  di- 
luted ammonia  water  and  then  apply  hydrogen 
peroxide  liberally. 

Dressing  (or  White  Leather  Shoes. 

D.  D.  W.  asks:  "Will  you  tell  me  how  to 
make  dressings  that  may  be  used  for  cleaning 
white  kid  and  buckskin  shoes?" 

The  following  formula  for  cleaning  white 
kid  is  taken  from  the  literature: 

Pipeclay   16  ounces. 

Spanish  white  8  ounces. 

Flake-wniie    6  ounces. 

Precipitated   chalk 4  ounces. 

Spermaceti    6  ounces. 

Lard    8  ounces. 

Melt  the  lard  and  spermaceti  together,  and  with 
them  thoroughly  mass  the  other  ingredients. 

A  white  cream  dressing  that  is  occasionally 
used  on  kid  shoes  is  made  by  mixing  3  parts  of 
lard  and  1  part  of  glycerin  (commercial)  and 
adding  oil  of  rairbane  to  scent. 

Buckskin  shoes  may  be  freshened  by  the  use 
of  the  following  application: 

Alcohol  S  fluidounces. 

Gasoline  (high  test) 4  fluidounces. 

Prepared    chalk 4    ounces. 

Water,  to  make 1  pint. 

Add  the  mixtures  of  alcohol  and  gasoline  to  the 
chalk  and  then  add  the  water,  shaking  until  a  uniform 
<  obtained. 


After  applying  this  mixture  the  shoes  should 
be  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun  for  a  few 
minutes  in  order  that  the  liquid  may  have  a 
chance  to  evaporate. 

Concerning  a  Hair  Preparation. 

F,  D.  D.  writes:  "I  have  been  marketing  a 
scalp  and  hair  oil  the  base  of  which  consists  of 
petrolatum  with  which  has  been  incorporated 
a  small  amount  of  sulphur  and  copper  sulphate. 
I  have  had  no  complaints  concerning  the  prod- 
uct, but  I  would  like  to  know  whether  or  not 
the  continued  application  of  copper  sulphate  is 
harmful  to  the  hair  or  scalp.  If  it  is,  what  can 
I  use  in  place  of  it  to  obtain  the  same  color? 
I  would  also  like  to  know  if  it  would  be  safe 
to  put  the  preparation  in  tin  boxes  and  whether 
or  not  there  would  be  any  objection  to  the 
use  of  oil  of  rose  geranium  as  a  perfume." 


Questions  of  therapeutics  are  somewhat  out- 
side our  province,  but  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  continued  use  of  copper  sulphate,  in 
stisceptible  cases,  might  give  nsc  to  symptoms 
of  metallic  poisoning,  A  color  similar  to  that 
given  by  copper  sulphate  may  be  imparted  to 
the  mixture  by  using  an  oil-soluble  color  such 
as  can  be  obtained  from  any  large  wholesaler 
or  dealer  in  dyestuffs. 

If  you  wish  to  market  the  preparation  in  tin 
boxes,  we  suggest  that  you  lacquer  the  inside 
of  the  tins  with  flexible  collodion.  The  question 
of  perfume  is  almost  entirely  one  of  personal 
taste,  and  your  selection  of  rose  geranium  oil 
will  probably,  suit  a  considerable  part  of  your 
customers.      "  ^ 

Toothache  Wax. 

P.  W.  writes:  "What  can  you  suggest  as  a 
formula  for  a  toothache  wax  containing  creo- 
sote and  cotton  ?" 

You  might  experiment  with  this  one: 

Paraffin  3  drachms. 

Burgundy  pitch 3  drachms. 

Oil  of  cloves 1  fluidrachm. 

Beechwood  creosote 1  fluidrachm. 

Melt  the  paraffin  and  pitch  together  and  add  the 
other  ingredients.  Allow  to  cool  somewhat,  intro- 
duce thin  layers  of  absorbent  cotton,  and,  when  nearly 
cold,  roll  the  cotton  into  the  shape  of  rods  and  cut 
into  appropriate  lengths. 

The  rods  should  be  wrapped  in  thin  wax 
paper  and  preserved  in  small  vials. 

Smoothness  the  Requisite. 

A.  G.  asks:  "How  should  the  following  pre- 
scription be  compounded  to  produce  a  smooth 
ointment?" 

Sulphur  1  drachm. 

Balsam  of  Peru 15  grains. 

Betanaphthol  15  grains. 

White  petrolatum  4  drachms. 

Mix  the  Peru  balsam  with  '/i  fluidrachm  of  alcohol 
and  incorporate  with  the  white  petrolatum.  Then  add 
the  sulphur,  and  finally,  the  betanaphthol.  A  com- 
paratively smooth  ointment   is   secured   in  this   way. 

It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  mixtures  of 
this  kind,  upon  standing,  assume  a  granular  appear- 
ance. This  is  due  to  the  separation  of  sulphur  and 
cannot  be  avoided  very  well. 

R.  S.  G. — ^An  examination  of  the  sample 
you  submit  seems  to  indicate  that  the  liquid 
contains  red  cedar,  thyme,  and  sassafras  -ojla. 


in  a  base  probably  of  kerosene. 
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The  Month's  History 


Tlie 


The    Senate    Finance   Corn- 


Revenue  inittee  has  reported  on  the 
BilL  ^^^  revenue  bill,  and  it  is 

anticipated  that  the  Senate 
itself  will  act  in  this  particular  within  the  next 
week  or  two.  The  bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee  provides  for  a  8-per-cent  tax  on 
proprietaries  and  toilet  preparations,  and  for  a 
total  tax  of  $2.20  a  .proof  gallon  (roughly, 
$4.40  a  wine  gallon)  on  alcohol  used  for 
medicinal  purposes.  An  additional  tax  of 
$1.00  is  imposed  on  alcoholic  liquors  used  for 
beverage  purposes,  making  the  total  tax  to 
the  saloon  trade  approximately  $6.00  a  wine 
gallon. 

The  bill  as  reported  does  not  contain  the 
clause  which  would  tax  alcohol  combined  with 
other  ingredients  in  medicines — the  alcohol  in 
proprietaries,- tinctures,  fluidextracts,  etc.  This 
altogether  objectionable  provision  was  elimi- 
nated when  the  measure  was  recalled  by  the 
committee  and  reconsidered. 

There  can  be  no  absolute  certainty,  of 
course,  that  the  Senate  as  a  body  will  pass  the 
bill  as  recommended  by  its  committee.  Many 
modifications  are  threatened  by  individual 
members.  Then,  too,  after  the  Senate  has 
acted  the  measure  goes  back  to  the  House,  and 
the  lower  chamber  may  or  may  not  concur. 
The  House  itself  passed  a  bill  of  this  character 
long  ago,  and  the  two  measures  are  materially 
different.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  House 
bill  provided  for  a  tax  of  5  per  cent  on  pro- 
prietary preparations. 

Heavy  as  the  burden  placed  on  alcolioi  will 
prove  to  be,  the  drug  trade  may  deem  itself 
fortunate  in  escaping  the  unreasonable  pro- 
vision that  the  first  draft  reported  by  the 
Finance  Committee  contained,  namely,  that  all 
distilled  spirits  contained  in  the  preparations  on 
a  pharmacy's  shelves  should  be  estimated  by 


Federal  officers  and  subjected  to  the  same  tax 
that  "clear"  alcohol,  contained  in  a  barrel  in 
the  basement,  must  bear.  Decided  opposition  to 
this  manifestly  unfair  provision  developed  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  The  larger  cities  held 
meetings  of  protest,  and  a  great  many  tele- 
grams winged  their  way  into  Washington.  It 
is  now  thought  that  danger  from  this  par- 
ticular menace  is  past.  However,  at  the  time 
this  is  written  little  more  than  generalities  in 
the  way  of  comment  can  be  indulged  in.  Con- 
gress may  have  acted  before  this  issue  of  the 
Bulletin  leaves  the  press,  or  many  weary 
weeks  may  yet  elapse  before  the  matter  is 
settled.  There  are  so  many  different  interests 
involved,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less  busy, 
that  it  is  highly  probable  that  a  number  of  our 
lawmakers  themselves  are  somewhat  confused. 

F      Rank       "^'  '^  impossible  under  pres- 
.     ^  ent  rules  and  regulations  for 

Q^    .  a  pharmacist  to  rise  to  com- 

missioned rank  in  the  army 
on  the  basis  of  pharmaceutical  training  and 
service" — these  4ines  are  taken  from  the  first 
paragraph  of  a  folder  sent  out  by  the  newly- 
created  National  Pharmaceutical  Service  Asso- 
ciation, Another  paragraph  reads :  "No  bet- 
ter opportunity  than  the  present  emergency 
has  ever  presented  itself  for  the  organization 
of  a  Pharmaceutical  Corps  officered  by  phar- 
macists and  offering  to  the  enlisted  personnel 
opportunities  for  advancement  to  commis- 
sioned rank."  These  quotations  show  clearly 
both  the  father  of  the  thought  and  the  thought 
itself  in  connection  with  the  N.  P.  S.  A.  The 
officers  are  George  M.  Beringer.  president; 
Chas.  H.  La  Wall,  vice-president;  Robert  P. 
Fischelis,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  secre- 
tary's address  is  828  North-^Fifth  Street, 
Philadelphia.  Jig :  zed  by  LiOOglC 
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We  understand  that  the  association  is  receiv- 
ing wide  endorsement  and  that  the  outlook  for 
advancing  this  highly  commendable  reform  is 
to  a  degree  encouraging.  An  active  campaign 
for  membership  is  under  way,  the  annual  dues 
being  $1.00. 


To  Create 


In  this  same  connection  it  is 


interesting  to  note  that  a  bill 
Drutf  Cnmn      ^^^  recently  been  introduced 

in  Congress  which,  if  passed, 
would  create  a  Pharmaceutical  Corps  in  the 
army — introduced  by  a  member  of  the  Lower 
House  who  is  himself  a  graduate  in  pharmacy, 
Hon.  George  W.  Edmonds,  of  Philadelphia. 
Pharmacists  generally  will  approve  the  provi- 
sions of  this  measure,  and  it  seems  unfortunate 
that  there  is  little  likelihood  of  its  passing  dur- 
ing the  present  session  of  Congress.  The  bill 
provides  tha±  the  Pharmaceutical  Corps  shall 
consist  of  one  pharmacist-director,  who  shall 
be  chief  of  the  corps  with  the  rank  of  major; 
five  deputy  pharmacist-directors,  rankii^  as 
captains;  and  as  many  pharmacists  and  phar- 
macist apprentices  as  the  service  requires, 
pharmacists  ranking  as  lieutenants.  The  duties 
with  which  the  pharmaceutical  branch  would 
be  charged  are  specifically  stated  as  follows: 

To  procure  by  purchase  or  manufacture  ad  supplies 
of  medicines,  drugs,  chemicals,  pharmaceutical  appara- 
tus and  hospital  and  surgical  dressings  necessary  far 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  army ;  to  determine  the 
quality  and  purity  of  such  supplies;  to  have  charge  of 
the  medical  depots  of  the  army  and  the  shortage  and 
safeguarding  of  such  supphes;  lo  provide  for  the  dis- 
pensing of  medicines  in  the  various  hospitals,  dispen- 
saries, infirmaries,  trains  and  camps  of  the  army;  to 
properly  care  for,  regulate  the  dispensing,  and  to  sys- 
tematically account  for  all  spirituous  liquois  and  habit- 
forming  drugs  purchased  for  the  department;  to  pro- 
cure by  purchase  or  manufacture  such  drugs,  chemi- 
cals, reagents,  tests  and  biologic  products  as  are  used 
in  the  laboratories  and  the  medical  and  surgical  prac- 
tice of  the  department  for  the  purposes  of  diagnosis, 
prophylaxis,  or  treatment;  lo  account  for  all  moneys 
received  from  sales  of  medical  supplies,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  army  regulations  or  dis- 
posed of  by  order  of  competent  authority;  to  inspect 
the  department's  stores  and  supplies  of  drugs,  medi- 
cines, hospital  dressings,  reagents,  tests  and  biologic 
products  and  determine  their  deterioration  and  fitness 
for  use;  to  cooperate  with  the  other  branches  of  the 
department  in  rendering  first  aid  and  wound  dressing 
and  in  the  making  of  diagnostic  and  chemical  tests ; 
to  establish  and  maintain  a  systematic  course  of  study 
and  training,  including  the  advances  made  in  medicine, 
pharmacy,  and  sciences  allied  thereto,  to  be  pursued 
by  the  members  of  the  Army  Pharmaceutical  Corps 
who  are  seeking  promotion  in  the  corps. 


In  behalf  of  this  measure  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  Geo.  M.  Beringer,  Camden,  New 
Jersey ;  S.  L.  Hilton,  Washington ;  and  J.  W. 
England  and  E.  G.  Eberle,  Philadelphia,  called 
on  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  army,  the  aim 
being  to  secure  his  indorsement,  or  at  least  urge 
the  passage  of  the  bill.  Officers  to  whom  the 
Surgeon-General  referred  the  committee  re- 
quested that  a  brief  covering  the  matter  in 
detail  be  prepared  and  submitted.  George  M. 
Beringer  and  J.  W.  England  were  delegated  to 
prepare  the  paper,  and  a  very  able  brief  has 
been  sent  to  Washington. 

The  Passins  ^*=  ***  ^^^  "'°^*  persistent 
,  ;■  champions  of  price-mainten- 

Milen  Pi»n  ^^^^  ^^  \Ken  the  Miles 
Medical  Company,  of  Elk- 
hart, Indiana.  This  company  has  not  been 
content  with  protestations  of  good-will;  but 
has  long  had  in  operation  what  was  considered 
a  feasible  arrangement  for  keeping  the  retail 
price  of  itsgbods  up  to  a  proper  level.  There 
has  been  ho  cutting  on  the  Miles  products. 

It'  is  therefore  with  a  sense  of  keen  regrtt 
that  the  drug  trade  leams  of  the  abandonment 
of  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  Miles 
plan.  In  August  the  company  sent  out  notice 
that  it  would  no  longer  attempt  to  keep  in 
force  a  contract  which  has  so  often  been  rid- 
dled by  court  dedsions  that  its  legality  has 
become  much  more  than  questionable.  "This 
action  is  taken,"  the  notice  says,  "because  of 
advice  that  recent  interpretations  of  the  Fed- 
eral statutes  by  the  courts  make  the  validity  of 
our  agency  system  doubtful," 

Goods  now  on  hand  in  drug  stores  are  to  be 
paid  for  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
contract,  and  all  consignment  features  are 
abolished.  Announcement  is  made  that  "unless 
otherwise  advised,  invoices  for  future  sales, 
both  direct  and  through  wholesalers,  will  be  at 
$3.00  and  $8.00  a  dozen." 

A  little  excitement  has  been 
Germ*leden     created  in  different  parts  of 
Court  Plaster,    the  country  by  reports  of  the 
finding  of  disease  germs  in 
court  plaster  sold  by  itinerant  venders.     Un- 
usual interest  has  been  aroused  at  Washington, 
we  are  told,  due  to  the  possibility  that  an 
attempt  is  being  made  to  disseminate  a  number 
of  infectious  diseases.     Reports  of  this  char- 
acter   have    been    received    from    the    Pacific 
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Coast,  from  Illinois,  from  Ohio,  and  from 
New  York.  It  is  claimed  that  virulent  tetanus, 
tjrphoid,  pneumonia,  and  other  bacteria  have 
been  found  on  court  plaster  sold  directly  into 
the  homes  by  peddlers  of  the  vagabond  type. 

There  may  be  no  truth  back  of  the  suspicion 
that  these  acts  are  deliberate;  it  vifould  not 
seem  possible  that  even  the  lowest  individual 
would  stoop  to  such  an  atrocity.  Nevertheless 
the  practice  of  buying  medicines  from  irre- 
sponsible canvassers  should  be  discouraged  in 
every  possible  manner.  The  government  has 
issued  a  general  warning  to  the  public.  Drug- 
gists should  supplement  this  in  any  manner 
that  may  suggest  itself. 

By  a  vote  of  eight  more  than 
Bmie-dryness    the  necessary  two-thirds,  the 
Tlireatened.     Senate  adopted  a  resolution 
providing  for  the  submissicm 
of  a  prohibition  amendment  to  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States.      The  vote  stood  65  to 
20.    The  issue  will  be  acted  on  by  the  House, 
and  if  action  similar  to  that  taken  by  the 
Senate  prevails  all  our  States  must  pass  on  the 
proposed  amendment  separately  within  a  period 
of  six  years.      If  three-fourths  of  the  States 
ratify  it,  the  nation  becomes  bone-dry,  the 
manufacture,  sale  and  transportation  of  in- 
toxicating liquors  for  beverage  purposes  being 
absolutely  prohibited. 


A  Row 
in  die 
Family. 


For  some  little  time,  it  is 
stated,  there  has  been  fric- 
tion between  Patrick  F. 
Coffey,  until  recently  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of  Drug 
Qerks,  and  the  promoter  of  the  clerk's  organ- 
ization, P.  A.  Mandabach.  Mr.  Mandabach 
is  a  man  well  past  middle  life,  old  enough  to 
have  a  son  who  holds  the  title  of  editor-director 
of  publicity,  Mr.  Mandabach  himself  is  secre- 
tary and  treasurer. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  officers  in  execu- 
tive session,  according  to  the  C.  R.  D.  A.  Nezvs, 
President  Coffey  questioned  the  right  of 
Second  Vice-President  F.  J.  Killadee  and  Paul 
J.  Mandabach,  editor-director  of  publicity,  to 
vote,  claiming  that  the  former  had  not  been 
reinstated  since  going  into  business  for  him- 
self, and  that  the  latter  had  never  been  a  drug 
clerk.  President  Coffey  was  overruled,  and 
then  charges  were  in  turn  preferred  by  the 
secretary-treasurer  and  President  Coffey  re- 


moved from  office.  "This  result  was  brought 
about,"  he  says,  "by  three  votes,  two  of  them 
cast  by  the  Mandabachs,  father  and  son,  and 
one  by  a  man  whom  it  is  still  claimed  had  no 
right  to  vote." 

The  Mandabachs,  on  the  other  hand,  deny 
the  charges  made  by  Mr.  Coffey  and  claim  that 
the  latter's  removal  from  office  was  due  to  a 
particular  irregularity  involving  a  check  for 
$50.  This  amount,  it  is  asserted,  was  do- 
nated by  a  local  manufacturer  to  the  cause  of 
the  National  Qerks'  Association,  but  never 
found  its  way  into  the  treasury,  being  diverted, 
rather,  to  that  of  the  Chicago  Association  of 
Drug  Qerks,  of  which  Mr.  Coffey  was  also 
president.  It  is  stated  that  the  local  association 
has  withdrawn  from  affiliation  with  the  na- 
tional body,  pending  a  reorganization. 

In  October,  1906,  Sir  Wil- 
li u*SS-i  liam  Henry  Perkin,  the  dis- 
R«9earoh  Medal  /   .       .   '         ... 
Awarded.       coverer  of  the  first  aniline 

dye  color,  was  a  guest  of 
honor  at  a  banquet  given  in  New  York,  and  it 
was  suggested  by  the  committee  in  charge  that 
arrangements  be  made  for  the  awarding  an- 
nually of  a  medal  for  the  most  valuable  work 
in  applied  chemistry.  The  first  impression  was 
presented  to  Perkin  himself,  and  there  have 
been  nine  presentations  since.  It  was  one  of 
the  stipulations  that  the  award  is  open  only  to 
chemists  residing  in  the  United  States. 

This  year  tlie  Perkin  medal  went  to  Ernst 
Twitchell,  Ph.D.,  in  recognition  of  his  inven- 
tion of  a  catalytic  agent  for  the  saponification 
of  fats,  as  well  as  for  other  research  work.  It 
is  stated  that  the  Twitchell  process  has  been  of 
great  value  in  the  manufacture  of  glycerin.  A 
patent  was  granted  in  1887.  Mr.  Twitchell  is 
a  native  of  Ohio. 

The  Victor  Talking  Machine 
L^sM to""  Company  has  marketed  its 
Macy.  products  under  what  may  be 

termed  the  license  plan.  It 
did  not  give  outright  title  to  purchasers,  but 
sold  the  "use"  of  its  machines,  and  in  this 
way — by  no  means  a  new  method — the  Victor 
people  were  enabled  to  control  the  resale  price. 
The  R.  H.  Macy  Company,  conducting  a  New 
York  department  store,  and  a  persistent  oppo- 
nent of  price-maintenance,  questioned  the  right 
of  the  Victor  company  to  market  its  wares 
under  this  plan,  and  the  matter  was  taken  to 
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the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The 
department  store  won,  6  to  3. 

It  is  contended,  however,  that  this  decision 
is  not  a  blow  to  legitimate  price-maintenance ; 
in  other  words,  that  it  does  not  affect  cither 
the  principles  or  the  prospects  of  the  Stephens 
bill.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  Victor  plan 
constituted  an  extraordinary  and  involved 
effort  to  protect  what  it  deemed  its  property 
rights,  rather  than  a  simple  attempt  at  plain 
merchandising.  Patent  right  protection  and 
the  protection  of  the  public  against  the  evils 
arising  from  price-cutting — these  are  two 
different  issues  entirely. 

.  When  a  drug  store  fails  in 

sUlVr"*      '*^  negotiations  to  renew  its 

Big  Success,  lease— what  then?  The 
Arend  Drug  Company.  5th 
Avenue  and  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  solved 
this  problem  by  holding  a  closing-out  sale.  The 
company  put  up  big  signs  in  the  front  of  the 
store,  and  was  so  successful  in  attracting  the 
public  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  keep  a 
policeman  at  the  front  door,  letting  the  people 
in  and  out  in  relays.  It  became  necessary, 
also,  to  hire  an  additional  force  of  clerks,  and 
the  move  appears,  on  the  face  of  it,  to  have 
been  a  huge  success. 

The  Arend  Drug  Company  has  another 
store  at  Wilson  and  Kenmore  Avenues  which 
it  will  continue  to  operate  in  the  regular  way. 

The  Federal  government  is 
A  New  experimenting  with  sun- 
Paint  Oil.       flower  oil,  the  idea  being  that 

it  may  prove  a  suitable  sub- 
stitute for  linseed  oil  in  the  manufacture  of 
paint.  Samples  have  been  supplied  the  trade, 
and  the  reports  are  encouraging,  a  number  of 
those  who  have  tried  it  claiming  that  if  it  can 
be  produced  in  large  enough  quantities  at  a 
sufliciently  low  price  there  will  be  a  big  de- 
mand for  it.  Sunflowers  are  easily  grown,  and 
it  may  be  that  an  industry  of  quite  generous 
proportions  will  be  built  up. 

Herbert  C.  Raubenheimer,  son  of  Professor 
Otto  Raubenheimer,  is  credited  with  an  extra- 
ordinary record  at  the  School  of  Pharmacy, 
College  of  Jersey  City.  He  not  only  won  the 
college  gold  medal  for  having  the  highest 
average  in  all  subjects,  but  he  won  the  gold 
medal  for  the  highest  mark  in  theoretical  phar- 


macy, as  well  as  a  special  prize  for  the  best 
work  in  practical  pharmacy  and  dispensing. 
Last  year  he  won  the  college  junior  prize. 

Manufacturers  and  jobbers  can  do  a  great 
deal  to  enforce  adequate  bodcke^ing,  says  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post.  "A  man  who  does 
not  keep  books  properly,  so  that  he  really 
knows  how  his  business  stands  and  whether  or 
not  he  is  actually  making  a  profit,  is  not  entitled 
to  credit  and  should  not  get  it.  Credit  should 
always  be  based  on  an  intellig^iblc  and  accurate 
balance  sheet,"  the  Post  continues. 

The  Butterick  Publishing  Company  has  an- 
nounced its  determination  to  exclude  hereafter 
from  its  columns  all  mail-order  advertising. 
The  Delineator  claims  to  be  the  first  magazine 
to  take  this  radical  step  and  come  out  flatfooted 
in  favor  of  the  buy-at-home  movement  It  is 
anticipated  that  other  magazines  will  follow 
the  trail  thus  blazed. 

The  trade,  particularly  druggists  in  the  Mid- 
dle West,  are  warned  by  Parke,  Davis  &  Com- 
pany against  a  salesman  who  carries  creden- 
tials of  some  kind  which  he  claims  to  be  a 
Parke-Davis  indorsement  of  his  goods.  These, 
it  is  stated,  are  forgeries  or  misrepresentations. 
The  man  travels  for  the  Puritan  Chemical 
Company. 

Two  bills  are  now  before  Congress  to  pro- 
vide for  the  commandeering  of  German 
patents  relating  to  the  manufacture  of  sal- 
varsan.  It  is  the  aim  to  remove  all  obstruc- 
tions so  that  the  product  may  be  manufactured 
in  this  country. 

In  addition  to  his  position  as  Director  of 
Publicity,  J.  Leyden  White  (Joel  Blanc)  is 
now  purchasing  agoit  and  assistant  sales  man- 
ager of  the  Associated  Pharmacists,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  Oregon  Board  of  Pharmacy  has 
adopted  a  regulation  whereby  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  a  candidate  to  visit  the  photc^frapher 
before  he  presents  himself  for  examination. 

In  1914  there  were  142,333  registered  physi- 
cians in  the  United  States.  The  population 
was  99,461,000 — one  physician  to,  eyery  698 
persons.  la   z.dbyLjOO^Ie 


Editorial 


More  About  Prices. 

Just  as  long  as  the  war  continues  there  can 
be  no  hope  that  drugs  will  cost  less,  and  we 
know  with  absolute  certainty  that  day  by  day 
they  are  going  to  cost  more.  Market  condi- 
tions are  such  that  we  do  not  expect  anything 
else. 

The  rule  is  a  general  one.  Containers, 
labels,  bottles,  labor — all  these  have  advanced, 
and  very  likely  will  advance  still  more.  The 
general  tendency  is  steadily  and  distressingly 
itpward. 

Manufacturers  do  not  hesitate  to  advance 
their  prices,  quite  regardless  of  the  severest 
competition.  They  know  they  must  do  it  in 
order  to  survive. 

When  the  manufacturer  issues  a  schedule  of 
higher  prices  the  jobber  adjusts  his  figures  at 
once.  He,  too,  is  a  business  man,  governed 
entirely  by  facts  and  figures.  He  knows,  to 
the  fraction  of  an  inch,  where  the  dead-line  is, 
to  cross  which  means  bankruptcy.  And  there 
is  no  field  in  which  competition  is  keener  than 
in  the  jobbing  business. 

When  the  retail  dealer  gets  notice  of  a  price 
advance,  what  ought  he  to  do?  Can  he  afford 
to  ignore  it?  Is  he  a  better  business  man  than 
the  manufacturer,  than  the  jobber?  Can  he 
win  where  they  know  with  absolute  certainty 
they  would  lose? 

The  war  tax  is  going  to  cause  a  revolution 
in  the  drug  business.  It  is  very  likely  that  old 
price  standards,  particularly  in  relation  to  those 
patents  and  near-patents  which  contain  alcohol, 
will  undergo  a  change  which  will  render  the 
figures  printed  on  the  labels  so  low  that  they 
will  become  ridiculous.  To  pursue  any  other 
policy  than  to  charge  more  in  such  cases  is  to 
invite  Mr.  Dun  and  Mr,  Bradstreet  to  list 
another  drug  store  among  the  wrecks. 

And  why  should  the  printing  on  the  label 
disturb  anybody?  The  buying  public  is  rea- 
sonable. Everything  costs  more  nowadays, 
and  everybody  knows  it.  It  would  be  better 
were  the  price  not  stated,  of  course;  but  if  it 
is,  then  a  word  or  two  will  explain  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

Tinctures,  fluidextracts,  elixirs — everything 
in  which  alcohol  is  an  ingredient — will  be  ad- 
vanced.    And  the  price  over  the  counter  must 


lie  advanced  accordingly.  Moreover,  this  is 
no  time  for  half-way  measures.  Prices  should 
be  advanced  enough. 

Druggists'  associations  of'  all  kinds  never 
had  a  better  chance  to  justify  their  existence. 
Druggists  are  not  afraid  to  raise  prices,  but 
very  often  individuals  are  afraid  they  will 
charge  more  than  their  competitors  and  thus 
lose  business.  Associations  can  assist  'materi- 
ally in  this  particular,  although  anything  bear- 
ing the  semblance  of  a  plan  to  restrain  trade 
must  be  avoided.  A  secretary,  or  other  paid 
worker,  actively  ^engaged  in  the  field,  is  prac- 
ticable in  the  larger  cities.  But  he  must  be  a 
worker.  This  sort  of  thing  can't  be  done  from 
a  desk. 

Trade  Acceptances. 

Whether  the  trade  acceptance  will  become 
ccjnimon  in  business  affairs  is  hard  to  deter- 
mine. It  has  the  best  of  backing — is  the  re- 
sult of  the  Federal  Reserve  act,  and  has  re- 
ceived the  indorsement  of  banking  interests. 
Economically  the  idea  would  seem  to  be  unas- 
sailable. 

In  certain  respects  our  present  business  ■ 
methods  are  somewhat  loose.  Goods  are 
bought  on  time,  the  definite  terms  beii^  stated 
either  when  the  buyer  places  the  order  or  on 
the  invoice.  A  specific  obligation  is  incurred, 
that  being  that  the  goods  will  be  paid  for 
promptly  at  a  certain  designated  time.  But 
this  obligation  is  often  violated;  indeed,  its 
violation  is  so  common  that  ho  particular 
thought  is  given  to  it  as  being  a  breach  of 
moral  law.  Nothing  actually  stable  can  be 
based  on  so  uncertain  a  foundation.  Busi- 
ness, therefore,  becomes  partly  a  matter  of 
judgment  and  partly  a  matter  of  guesswork. 

The  trade  acceptance  is  dssigned  to  remedy 
in  part  such  unsatisfactory  conditions. 

It  is  difficult  to  define  a  trade  acceptance  in 
a  few  words.  It  isn't  a  draft,  nor  is  it  a  prom- 
issory note,  and  yet  it  has  features  which  re- 
semble both  of  these.  Briefly,  it  consists  of  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  a  bill  of 
goods,  the  buyer  agreeing  to  pay  on  a  certain 
day  the  amount  of  the  invoice.  He  signs  his 
name  to  such  an  agreement,  designating  the 
place  at  which  the  obligation  shall  be  met. 
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Now  the  value  of  such  a  document  in  the 
hands  of  the  man  who  sells  the  goods  is  at 
once  apparent.  Such  a  paper  is  far  more 
valuable  to  him  than  an  open  account  on  a 
page  of  his  ledger.  The  open  account  has  no 
negotiable  value ;  he  cannot  take  it  to  the  bank 
and  secure  money  on  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  trade  acceptance  does  have  such  value.  It 
releases  capital  which  is  tied  up  in  book  ac- 
counts, giving  the  manufacturer  or  the  whole- 
saler a  definite  and  substantial  basis  on  which 
to  build  his  business. 

From  the  buyer's  standpoint  the  benefits  are 
not  so  clear.  Perhaps  the  greatest  advantage 
would  come  through  the  fact  that  goods  could 
be  bought  cheaper  were  such  an  arrangement 
in  vogue.  It  would  also  teach  the  retail  dealer 
more  efficient  business  methods,  due  ta  a  sense 
of  responsibility.  He  would  have  definite  ob- 
ligations to  meet,  and  he  would  exert  himself 
to  meet  them.  It  would  also  have  a  tendency 
to  check  overbuying,  as  the  retailer's  ability 
to  properly  finance  his  business  would  depend 
on  controlling  the  volume  of  his  purchases. 


Business  Is  Good. 

Whatever  apprehension  may  have  been  felt 
at  the  time  the  United  States  entered  the  world 
.  war  has  by  this  time  been  thoroughly  dissi- 
pated.    Our  prosperity  is  still  with  us. 

And  the  outlook  is  extremely  encouraging. 
Our  wealth  continues  to  pile  up,  the  annual 
increase  being  estimated  at  fifty  billions  of 
dollars,  according  to  Secretary  McAdoo.  An 
abundant  harvest  is  a  certainty  and  conditions 
generally  wear  a  rosy  cast  of  countenance  that 
is  not  only  extremely  pleasing  but  equally  as 
reassuring. 

Pessimists  and  alarmists  are  still  busy,  of 
course,  but  what  they  say  is  being  duly  dis- 
counted. Every  indication  points  to  an  active 
fall  and  winter. 


The  Two  Conventions. 

As  we  go  to  press  the  annual  convention  of 
the  A.  Ph.  A.  is  in  session  in  Indianapolis, 
the  first  meeting  having  been  called  to  order 
by  President  Wulling  on  Tuesday,  the  28th. 
However,  we  are  holding  open  one  form  of 
our  make-up,  and  a  five-  or  six-page  report 
will  be  included  in  this  number. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D. 


will  be  held  this  year  in  Cleveland,  beginning 
Monday,  September  17.  One  of  the  important 
questions  to  be  settled  is  the  selection  of  a 
successor  to  Secretary  Potts,  who  has  an- 
nounced that  he  will  not  be  a  candidate  for 
reelection.  Mr.  Potts  has  become  associated 
with  the  Great  American  Chemical  Products 
Company  and  will  take  up  his  new  duties 
October  1.  Pennsylvania  druggists  have  in- 
dorsed the  candidacy  of  Samuel  C.  Henry,  or 
Philadelphia,  as  Mr.  Potts'  successor. 

Bounty  Baskets  Increase  Trade. 

In  Detroit  one  of  the  newspapers,  the  De- 
troit Journal,  stands  sponsor  for  a  movement 
which  is  increasing  drug-store  sales  all  over 
the  city.  Here  is  the  plan,  as  outlined  by  the 
paper: 

There  are  several  military  units  about  to  depart  for 
national  training  camps.  The  numerical  strength  of 
these  various  units  totals  close  to  3500  men.  They  will 
soon  be  fighting  in  the  great  cause  of  humanity.  The 
"boys,"  when  they  are  in  the  training  camps  and  later 
in  the  dark,  dismal  trenches  in  France  and  Belgium, 
are  going  to  miss  the  little  comforts  of  home  life.  It  is 
to  supply  some  of  these  comforts  that  The  Journal  has 
initiated  the  Bounty  Baskets  in  this  city.  When  you 
buy  cigars,  cigarettes,  tobacco,  candy,  chewing  gum, 
shaving  soap,  tooth  paste,  toilet  soap,  magazines,  and 
other  little  articles,  just  think  of  the  soldier  boys  and — 
buy  an  extra  one  and  toss  it  into  the  Bounty  Basket. 

The  plan  has  met  with  warm  approval  from 
druggists,  and  it  is  one  which  might  be  elabor- 
ated and  perhaps  put  on  a  permanent  basis 
during  the  full  term  of  the  war. 

To  Correct  an  Amendment. 

It  is  understood  that  Congress  will  shortly 
remedy  the  unfortunate  conditions  imposed  by 
the  so-called  Jones-Reed  Bone-dry  Amend- 
ment. Under  this  enactment,  which  went  into 
effect  July  1,  the  Post  Office  Department  has 
denied  the  mails  to  advertisements  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors'  in  dry  territory.  The  ruling  is 
so  strictly  enforced  that  jobbers'  catalogues 
containing  liquor  quotations  are  said  to  come 
within  its  purview,  and  in  some  cases  such 
catalogues  are  not  being  sent  into  dry  terri- 
tories until  sections  of  them  have  been  deleted. 

Senator  Broussard's  bill  would  exempt  ethyl 
alcohol  to  be  used  for  medicinal,  scientific  and 
industrial  purposes  from  the  somewhat  Puri- 
tanical provisions  of  the  amendment  and  sup- 
plementary ruling.  la    zfld  by  V^iOOQ  IC 
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Off  for  the  trsDchaa. 
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Frank  B.  Wright,  Scluia,  Califoniia,  enjajdng  a  (lay's 
outing  with  his  familj'. 


The  New  York  Board,  and  others.  Seated,  left  to  right,  John  Hurley,  Little  Palls;  Jacob  Diner,  New  Vork; 
standing,  Jacob  Rehfuss,  Brooklyn;  J.  Leon  I^scofi.  New  Vork;  W.  L.  Bradt,  secretary,  Albany;  B  M-  Hyde, 
Rochester;  Geo,  C.  DJeknian,  New  Vork;  Chas.  B.  Sears,  Auburn;  Willis G.  Gregory,  BufFalo;  aniPA^ -HncAci}. 
Albany.     Mrs.  Hurley  and  her  two  daaghterF  occupy  places  in  the  center  of  the  groilp. ::   ■:!  l:y  ^^ '^'      r> 


A  ptuhball  contest,  "  Swing  Out "  day,  and  a  group  of  pharmics  dolled  up  for  au  initiation.     These  pictures  were 
aupplied  by  Lawrence  C.  Heuatis,  School  of  Pharmacy,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor.     ~)Q  [Q 


How  I  Kept  My  Son  in  the  Drug  Business 

Back  year  we  announce  a  number  of  subjects  and  offer  prizes  for  the  best 
Papers.  The  response  is  always  Quite  generous,  an  occasional  subject  drawing. 
Perhaps,  40  or  SO  papers.  The  title  at  the  head  of  this  Page,  however,  proved 
an  exception,  only  two  articles  of  sufficient  length  to  be  considered  seriously 
being  received.     For  obvious   reasons   the  writers  Pre^   to   remain   incognito. 

are  enslaved  by  habit  and  our  own  fear  of  be- 
ing different. 

My  brother  was  also  a  druggist,  and  he 
had  a  family  of  boys.  He  left  their  care  and 
training  almost  entirely  to  their  mother.  It 
was  clear  to  me  that  there  was  no  camaraderie 
between  Ben  and  his  sons.  They  never  played 
together  and  he  did  not  understand  them  as  he 
should. 

Take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  every 
boy  has  to  go  through  definite  stages  of  de- 
velopment. First  he  is  an  investigator,  next 
a  competitor  with  his  fellows,  next  a  hero 
worshipper,  and  then  comes  the  "gang"  spirit, 
as  he  enters  his  teens.  This  prepares  him  for 
the  team  work  of  later  life. 

Ben  thought  all  of  these  phases  of  growth 
were  peculiar  to  his  boys  alone. 

I  took  a  little  time  to  read  up  on  child 
psychology  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
if  I  was  going  to  hold  my  boy's  confidence  I 
must  understand  him  and  be  ready  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  each  particular  stage  as  he  passed 
through  it. 

I  set  out  even  while  he  was  in  rompers. 
When  he  came  to  the  collecting  age  and  was 
ready  for  the  fad  of  getting  collections  of  this 
or  that,  I  didn't  discourage  the  assortment  of 
birds'  eggs,  but  in  place  of  postage  stamps  I 
suggested  that  he  collect  pictures  of  beautiful 
flowers  instead,  and  I  made  it  my  business  to 
see  that  many  of  these  were  the  blossoms  of 
our  well-known  medicinal  herbs.  He  learned 
these  just  as  naturally  as  other  children  would 
the  names  of  items  comprising  their  particular 
collection,  whatever  it  might  be. 

When  he  was  old  enough  to  help  in  the 
store,  I  encouraged  him  to  want  to  spend  part 
of  his  spare  hours  there.  We  were  such  good 
cliums  that  I  never  had  any  trouble  on  that 
score.  He  had  had  a  savings  bank  account 
from  a  little  chap,  and  when  he  served  in  the 
store  regularly  he  was  paid  regularly.  But  I 
never  permitted  him  to  become  tired  and  sick 
of  the  business  because  of  .being  over-burdened 
with  both  school  and  store  w^il^-C^oooIp 


I  Made  die  Buainesi  Attractive. 

By  L.  G.  H. 

It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  some  surprise 
to  nic  that  the  sons  of  so  many  of  my  friends 
go  into  some  other  line  of  work  than  that 
which  constitutes  the  life  activity  of  the  father. 
It  seems  a  shame  that  a  man  should  spend  the 
best  years  of  his  life  and  all  the  business 
astuteness  he  can  summon  to  promote  and 
make  permanent  a  fine  thing  for  somebody 
else  to  profit  from. 

Even  when  my  own  little  chap  was  in 
rompers,  I  began  to  study  these  things,  par- 
ticularly why  so  many  boys  seem  to  be  preju- 
diced against  pharmacy.  Here  and  there  was 
one,  to  be  sure,  who  followed  in  his  father's 
footsteps,  but  more  often  than  not  their  paths 
diverged. 

Now  during  those  years  when  my  little  boy 
was  growing  up  I  learned  a  lot.  It  stood  me  in 
good  stead,  and  if  by  recounting  a  part  of 
those  observations  1  can  help  some  one  of  the 
rest  of  you  over  a  trying  place,  I  shall  be  glad. 

To  begin  with,  1  saw  that  most  of  my  drug- 
gist friends  worked  such  long  hours  and  so 
many  days  in  the  week  and  so  many  weeks  in 
the  year  that  they  did  not  have  the  time  for 
home  life  to  which  they  were  entitled  and  to 
which  their  families  bad  a  right. 

"Nix !"  said  a  certain  competitor's  son. 
"Vou  wouldn't  catch  me  going  into  the  drug 
business.    Dad's  a  galley  slave." 

So  I  made  up  my  mind  that  if  little  Jim  was 
to  get  the  idea  that  the  business  was  unattrac- 
tive, I  couldn't  hope  to  hold  him.  He  must  be 
able  to  compare  it  favorably  with  other  busi- 
ness callings.  With  that  idea  in  mind  I  ar- 
ranged for  suitable  relief  and  sufficient  help 
so  that  I  could  have  a  breathing  spell  like  other 
men. 

I  am  now  convinced  that  this  is  largely  a 
matter  of  making  up  the  mind  to  it,  and  that 
most  of  us  would  be  just  as  well  off  in  dollars 
and  cents,  and  better  off  in  health,  if  we 
planned  for  shorter  hours  and  a  reasbnable 
Sunday  rest.     We  think  we  can't,  and  so  we 
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"I  frequently  spoke  of  the  time  when  he 
would  be  old  enough  to  have  his  name  on  the 
sign,  too,  and  I  was  particular  that  my  own 
part  in  the  community  life  should  be  such  that 
he  would  be  proud  of  his  Dad  and  happy  in  the 
thought  of  associating  with  him. 

At  one  time  he  became  interested  in  elec- 
trical engineering  and  I  thought  I  had  lost 
him.  I  did  not  want  to  hold  him  back  if  there 
was  something  for  which  he  was  better  fitted, 
but  I  doubted  it.  He  talked  the  matter  over 
with  me  and  I  said,  "Jini,  if  you  want  to  be 
an  electrical  engineer,  I  won't  stand  in  your 
way.  There's  a  place  waiting  for  yoa  here, 
though,  and  a  business  which  it  has  taken 
years  to  establish.  I  had  hoped  that  you 
would  want  to  build  right  on  to  the  founda- 
tion I  have  laid.  Think  it  over.  But  above 
everything  else  what  I  want  is  for  you  to  do 
that  which  is  for  your  best  good." 

Jim  was  on  the  fence  all  the  last  year  he  was 
in  high  school.  Finally  I  said  toHm:  "Go  to 
our  State  University,  Son,  and  take  whatever 
course  appeals  to  you.  You  needn't  decide 
what  you  eventually  want  to  do  just  yet. 
Study  whatever  you  like  this  first  year  and 
gradually  things  will  clear  up." 

They  did  dear  up,  and  before  the  year  was 
over  Jim  had  elected  botany  and  physics  and 
chemistry.  Even  yet  I  can  trace  his  interest 
in  botany  as  having  been  a  thing  of  steady 
growth  since  those  childhood  days  when  he 
collected  plants  and  flowers. 

Some  way  or  other  he  dropped  the  thought 
altogether  of  being  an  electrical  engineer. 
Once  he  thought  of  being  a  lawyer,  and  again 
of  going  into  advertising.  This  would  have 
worried  me  had  I  not  known  that  he  was  just 
shifting  about  in  his  own  mind,  as  every  boy 
should,  to  find  where  he  fitted. 

During  vacation  time  I  always  planned  that 
he  should  gain  just  a  little  further  knowledge 
of  the  fascinating  side  of  the  drug  business, 
and  that  when  he  helped  in  the  store  that  he 
should  feel  he  was  working  for  himself  in  the 
future,  as  well  as  for  me  in  the  present. 

.  When  he  came  out  of  the  school  of  phar- 
macy with  his  diploma  and  wanted  to  take  a 
postgraduate  course  in  analytical  chemistry,  I 
heartily  agreed. 

"Dad,"  he  said,  "it  may  look  as  though  I 
am  taking  a  lot  of  time.  Never  mind,  though. 
When  I  get  around  to  take  hold  I'll  be  on  the 
job  for  keeps." 


He  proposed  a  partnership  the  first  thing, 
but  I  held  back  there.  I  said:  "That  would 
be  taking  an  unfair  advantage  of  you,  boy.  If 
you  got  tired  of  the  store  you  couldn't  very 
well  pull  away  without  quite  a  wrench.  Sup- 
pose you  work  for  somebody  else  a  year,  then 
come  and  work  for  me  a  year.  If  you  fed 
then  that  you  still  want  your  name  on  the  sign, 
we'll  talk  business.  Remember,  I  want  you; 
but  I  want  you  to  want  to  be  here." 

I  knew  the  boy  well  enough  to  be  sure  that 
if  I  thrust  the  partnership  forward  he  would 
not  value  it  as  highly  as  though  I  ttiade  him 
wait  and  work  for  it. 

And  that's  the  way  it  worked  out.  He  spent 
his  first  year  of  probation  in  a  distant  city  and 
gained  valuable  experience.  He  came  back 
and  worked  for  me  at  a  regular  salary  for  six 
months.  Then  he  became  engaged  to  the 
nicest  girl  in  town — I  actually  thought  so  my- 
self— and  I  knew  everything  was  coming  out 
all  right.  For  nothing  steadies  a  young  man 
down  and  makes  him  want  to  get  ahead  more 
than  to  be  aiming  toward  a  home  of  his  own. 

I  was  well  enough  fixed  so  that  I  might  have 
given  him  a  half  interest  outright,  but  I  didn't 
want  to  weaken  him  in  that  way.  I  favored 
him  a  little,  of  course,  in  the  arrat^ments, 
and  gave  him  a  snug  little  bungalow  all  fur- 
nished for  a  wedding  present;  but  the  busi- 
ness interest  itself  he  has  paid  for,  little  by 
little.  Some  day  he  will  have  it  all,  but  he 
will  know  how  it  came,  and  I  know  he  will 
take  care  of  it,  because  he  has  a  wholesome 
respect  for  what  didn't  come  too  easy. 

I  believe  that  I  kept  my  boy  in  the  drug 
business  because  I  kept  his  confidence  and  af- 
fection and  respect.  I  believe  I  kept  him  there 
because  I  gave  him  a  square  deal  as  he  went 
along.  I  believe  I  was  successful  in  fitting  him 
to  take  my  place  by  having  him  understand 
that  it  was  a  man's  job,  worthy  of  his  best, 
and  that  he  could  do  better  with  me  than  he 
could  by  becoming  a  pioneer  somewhere  else. 

Honest  now,  some  of  you  fellows  whose 
sons  haven't  gone  into  business  with  you,  do 
you  quite  blame  them?  Was  the  best  side  of 
the  business  and  the  best  side  of  their  father 
shown  them,  so  that  they  were  ready,  even 
eager,  to  march  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  you 
down  through  the  years? 

Unless  we  can  show  them  that  there  is  a 
good  strong  chance  of  their  dreams  coming 
true  we  have  no  right  to  expect  Qur.b 
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listen  to  counsel.  Youth  is  made  up  of  antici- 
pation, of  the  looking  forward  to  happiness 
and  success. 

Maybe  your  sons  are  not  fitted  for  the  busi- 
ness, as  mine  was.  No  two  people  in  the  world 
are  alike,  for  like  the  colored  bits  of  glass  in 
the  kaleidoscope,  individuals  never  arrange 
themselves  the  same.  But,  just  the  same, 
many  a  good  man  has  been  lost  to  the  drug 
business  because  he  has  been  prejudiced  against 
it  unfairly. 

I  Didn't  Urje  Him. 
By  C.  a.  S. 

Very  few  men  in  any  walk  of  life  want  their 
sons  to  pursue  the  calling  that  they  themselves 
have  followed.  This  applies  more  to  drug- 
gists, perhaps,  than  to  any  other  profession. 
The  druggist  looks  back  on  the  apprentice 
period  in  his  career  and  feels  that  his  son 
should  not  be  made  to  hustle  so  hard.  Also 
his  life,  in  many  cases,  has  not  been  a  wonder- 
fully successful  one,  financially. 

The  druggist  is  the  most  needed  and  per- 
haps the  least  appreciated  of  men.  He  doesn't 
have  a  great  deal  of  fun,  after  he  has  reached 
the  second  or  third  year  as  proprietor.  There- 
fore he  desires  a  calling  more  suited  to  the  at- 
tainments of  "the  smartest  boy  in  the  world." 

I  started  out  with  exactly  these  ideas.  I 
would  not  allow  my  boy  in  the  store  at  any 
time,  when  he  was  a  little  fellow.  He  knew 
that  his  father  was  a  druggist  down-town.  He 
knew  where  his  store  was.  But  he  didn't 
know  what  the  interior  looked  like. 

When  he  grew  to  the  "errand  boy"  age  I 
could  never,  somehow,  feel  that  he  should 
stoop  to  running  errands  for  the  store.  Wasn't 
he  the  proprietor's  son?  But  when  he  began 
high  school  and  commenced  to  dabble  in  chem- 
istry— that  was  quite  a  different  matter.  He 
must  try  this  experiment  and  prove  that  one. 
He  must  see  the  things  worked  out  himself. 
The  store  was  the  best  place  for  such  work. 
He  seemed  so  apt  at  these  things  that  I  hadn't 
the  heart  to  stop  it.    I  rather  liked  to  see  it. 

Then  began  the  hope  that  perhaps  he  would 
become  a  pharmacist  and  possibly  carry  out 
some  of  the  high  aims  of  my  own  life  with 
greater  success.  Gradually  I  let  him  into  the 
inner  circle  of  pharmacy,  one  of  the  most  fas- 
cinating of  all  professions. 


At  first  I  let  him  content  himself  with  his 
elementary  experiments.  I  had  him  take  Latin 
at  school,  and  the  next  thing  I  knew  he  wanted 
to  read  the  prescriptions.  From  that  time  on 
he  greedily  absorbed  whatever  pharmaceutical 
knowledge  came  his  way.  The  manufactur- 
ing of  pills  and  tablets  took  his  attention  at 
first.  But  the  making  of  creams  and  emulsions 
gave  him  a  pleasure  beyond  words,  when  they 
came  out  right 

I  then  let  him  help  wait  on  trade  at  the  soda 
fountain.  To  any  boy  this  is  a  pleasure,  but 
to  a  boy  of  good  intellect,  one  whose  mind  has 
been  trained  to  investigate,  it  offers  a  wide 
field  for  delightful  experiment.  He  went  into 
it  all  over.  He  tried  new  concoctions,  began 
to  read  up  on  the  mixing  of  new  drinks,  and 
took  especial  delight  in  meetii^  people  and 
pleasing  them. 

By  this  time  I  knew  the  trend  of  his  hopes, 
and  in  my  soul — I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess 
it — there  burned  a  fierce  joy.  We  are  all  of  us 
more  or  less  inconsistent. 

The  next  thing  was  the  college.  It  was  a 
genuine  pleasure  to  see  him  come  home  from 
the  big  city  at  night  full  of  his  lessons  and  new 
ideas.  Every  store  in  the  city  to  his  eyes 
seemed  to  be  a  drug  store. 

His  interest  centered  especially  in  advertis- 
ing, I  had  never  had  any  use  for  advertising 
in  my  store,  because  I  felt  that  it  was  unethical. 
But  the  boy  realized  that  it  was  more  up  to 
date.  I  saw  that  he  was  going  to  be  a  phar- 
macist, and  a  modem  pharmacist,  at  that,  so 
I  gave  him  all  the  rope  I  could  aflford,  to  see 
if  he  wouldn't  become  discouraged  and  quit. 
But  he  didn't ;  he  stood  the  test ;  he  kept  right 
at  it.  He  got  an  electric  sign  for  our  front, 
and  pushed  the  soda  fountain  to  the  limit. 
His  "snap"  took  well  with  the  trade,  and  his 
ideas,  gleaned  from  any  source  that  proved 
productive,  produced  an  effect  that  I  never 
thought  possible.  Probably  the  day  he  re- 
ceived his  diploma  was  the  happiest  one  of  my 
life.    He  was  a  pharmacist — and  with  met 

You  see,  I  am  not  so  young  as  I  used  to  be, 
and  never  did  get  a  whole  lot  out  of  the  busi- 
ness as  it  was  in  my  time.  But  it  is  a  real 
pleasure  to  me  to  see  the  enjoyment  there  is  in 
it  for  him.  And  now,  with  the  heaviest  part 
of  the  load  lifted  onto  younger  shoulders,  I 
can  have  a  little  of  the  fun  of  life.  This  is  a 
pretty  good  old  world,  after  alt  1  (^  f 
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About  Fertilizers 


By  Wilbur 

Anent  the  need  of  more  food  during  the 
war,  Dr.  E.  J.  Russell,  director  of  the  Roth- 
amsted  Experimental  Station,  has  some  inter- 
esting things  to  say  about  artificial  fertilizers. 

Phosphatic  fertilizers  comprise  superphos- 
phate, basic  slag,  and  bone  manures.  These 
are  especially  valuable  for  grains,  com,  and 
rooKrops.  Phosphates  stimulate  growth  in 
the  early'stages  of  plant  life,  and  cause  a  great 
development  of  root.  They  are  therefore  par- 
ticularly useful  for  potatoes,  beets,  turnips,  and 
root-crops  generally.  They  help  materially  in 
grain  production,  and  hasten  the  ripening  pro- 
cess, so  are  useful  for  wheat,  oats,  corn,  and 
other  grains.  They  are  also  of  special  value 
on  heavy  soils  and  in  wet  districts. 

Superphosphate  is  used  in  amounts  of  400 
to  1000  pounds  per  acre,  and  basic  slag,  which 
is  the  slag  from  Bessemer  steel  furnaces  and 
which  contains  10  to  20  per  cent  of  combined 
phosphoric  acid,  in  about  the  sanie  proportion. 

Slag  is  particularly  valuable  for  grass,  and 
is  used  successfully  to  increase  the  yield  of 
milk  ffom  cows  by  furnishing  richer  and  more 
abundant  grass,  and  for  sheep  grazing.  Phos- 
phate fertilizers  are  very  permanent^  and  -may 
be  used  in  gradually  decreasing  quantities 
while  keeping  the  land  up  to  standard. 

Of  nitrogenous  manures,  nitrate  of  sodium 
is  the  quickest  in  action  and  piroduces  imme- 
diate results.  Thus  In  cold,  wet  weather  a 
dressing  of  nitrate  of  sodium  produces  an  im- 
mediate effect  on  the  crop  and  may  result  in 
saving  it. 

The  general  eflfects  of  nitrogenous  manures 
are  to  increase  leaf  development  and  general 
growth.  They  are  therefore  useful  for  all 
crops,  and  are  more  generally  useful  than  any 
of  the  other  fertilizers. 

All  nitrogenous  fertilizers  are  changed  to 
nitrate  before  they  are  assimilated  by  the 
plants.  Plants  can  assimilate  ammonia,  but  in 
soil  the  nitrifying  bacteria  are  more  active  than 
the  process  of  plant  assimilation,  and  the  am- 
monia compounds  are  converted  to  nitrates. 
Hence  nitrates  act  more  quickly  than  other 
nitrogenous  fertilizers. 

Curiously  enough,  nitrate  of  sodium  is  itself 
changed  to  carbonate  in  the  soil,  and  this  in 
turn  changes  the  soil  properties.     It  makes  a 
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clay  soil  sticky  and  heavy,  so  is  better  on  a 
light  soil.  Furthermore  it  washes  out  very 
quickly,  one  heavy  rain  sufficing  to  remove  it, 
so  is  not  economical  for  permanent  results. 

Ammonium  sulphate  acts  similarly  but  does 
not  make  a  heavy,  clayey  soil  sticky  and 
heavier,  and  does  not  wash  out  readily.  So  it 
is  better  for  wet  soils  or  wet  conditions.  Under 
some  conditions  it  produces  an  acid  reaction 
in  the  soil  which  is  detrimental. 

Ammonium  nitrate  is  the  most  concentrated 
of  the  nitrogenous  fertilizers,  but  it  seriously 
damages  young  leaves  whenever  it  touches 
them,  and  requires  skill  in  its  use.  Calcium 
nitrate  appears  to  be  better  than  sodium  nitrate 
for  heavy  and  wet  soils  because  it  does  not 
make  them  sticky.  Otherwise  it  resembles 
saltpetre. 

Animal  manures,  which  also  owe  their  chief 
value  to  their  nitrogenous  constituents,  contain 
other  organic  substances  which  have  important 
physical  effects  on  the  soil.  But  manures  seem 
to  increase  the  needs  for  water,  and  often  a 
crop  which  has  been  manured  will  respond 
vigorously  and  promisingly,  but  when  later  a 
temporary  drought  comes  the  plants  suffer 
more  from  lack  of  water  than  the  non- 
manured,  and  the  check  may  not  be  overcome 
by  subsequent  growth,  so  that  the  manure 
fails  of  its  purpose.  Animal  manures  need  to 
be  followed  by  regular  water-supply  more  than 
the  artificial  fertilizers. 

Calcium  cyanamide  or  nitrolim  is  still  in 
the  experimental  stage.  If  the  soil  is  alkaline, 
or  even  if  not  sufficiently  acid,  the  cyanamide 
is  partially  changed  to  dicyanodiamide,  which 
is  toxic  to  plants  and  is  itself  not  easily  decom- 
posed. Under  favorable  conditions  nitrolim 
is  economical  and  very  beneficial,  but  it  re- 
quires care  in  its  use. 

The  use  of  artificial  fertilizers  promises  to 
increase  rapidly,  and  is  very  satisfactory.  Ex- 
periments covering  a  period  of  70  years  have 
shown  that  the  artificial  products  are  capable 
of  maintaining  a  full  degree  of  fertility  with- 
out organic  fertilizers.  Potassium  salts  are 
necessary,  and  are  an  urgent  problem  at  pres- 
ent. Artificial  fertilizers,  except  nitrates,  stay 
in  the  soil  until  assimilated,  and  thus  have  a 
permanent  quality  which  organic  manures  lack. 


Personal  Impressions  of  the  Indianapolis 
Meeting 


By  Harry  B.  Mason 


Sickness  in  the  family  prevented  me  from 
reaching  the  Indianapolis  meeting  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association  until 
Wednesday  morning.  I  found  that  the 
Conference  of  Faculties  and  Association  of 
Boards,  the  two  auxiliary  branches  of  the 
A.  Ph.  A.,  had  been  deliberating  all  day  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday.  The  first  general  session 
of  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  moreover,  had  been  held  the 
evening  before,  and  President  Wulling  had 
discussed  the  problems  of  pharmacy  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  in  his  annual  address  and  even 
then  hadn't  exhausted  the  subject. 

A  year  ago  at  Atlantic  City  the  address  of 
President  Alpers  was  the  headline  attraction 
of  the  week,  and  it  might  be  said  that  the 
address  of  President  Wulling  was  the  leading 
feature  this  year — though  in  a  very  different 
sense.  Dr.  Alpers  liad  the  whole  association 
by  the  ears,  and  almost  provoked  a  real 
lynching  of  the  southern  type,  but  President 
Wulling  advanced  some  suggestions  that  were 
really  constnictive  in  character, 

WULLING  ADVOCATES  A  GREAT  FEDERATION. 

Though  I  didn't  have  the  good  fortune  to 
hear  the  address,  I  was  able  to  read  tt  the  next 
morning,  and  I  found  that  it  contained  the 
bold  and  ambitious  advocacy  of  a  Federation 
to  include  all  the  various  pharmaceutical  asso- 
ciations now  existing  in  the  country — state 
and  national.  The  Federation  itself  was  to 
have  the  name  of  the  American  Pharma- 
ceutical Association,  and  the  numerous  socie- 
ties now  representing  the  manufacturers,  the 
jobbers,  the  retailers,  the  clerks,  the  faculties 
and  the  board  members  were  to  become  sub- 
divisions of  the  parent  body.  Each  division 
was  to  have  its  own  officers  and  conduct  its 
own  domestic  affairs,  but  the  Federation  was 
to  have  a  set  of  officers  paramount  to  them  all. 

A  central  building  located  in  some  large 
city  was  advocated  as  a  permanent  home  for 
the  Federation.  It  was  to  cost  half  a  million 
dollars  and  it  was  proposed  to  raise  half  a 
million  more  as  an  endowment  for  purposes 
of  maintenance:    The  million  dollars  thus  in- 


volved was  to  be  raised  by  assessment  from 
every  manufacturer,  wholesaler,  retailer,  or 
other  firm  or  person  holding  membership  in 
any  of  the  societies  represented,  and  the  assess- 
ment was  to  be  based  on  his  or  its  business 
investm(:nt.  Thus  a  manufacturer  having  a 
capitalization  of  one  million  dollars  would  pay 
one  hundred  times  as  much  as  a  retailer  oper- 
ating on  a  capital  of  ten  Uiousand  dollars.  A 
general  manager,  to  have  charge  of  the  Feder- 
ation plant  and  building,  was  to  be  appointed, 
presumably  supplied  with  a  working  stafi,  and 
he  was  to  conduct  the  business  of  the  Federa- 
tion. 

While  very  desirable  in  nature,  it  seemed  to 
me  that  this  plan  was  so  far-reaching  as  to 
become  utterly  impracticable.  I  was  consider- 
ably surprised,  therefore,  when  the  committee 
to  which  the  address  had  been  referred,  with 
Professor  Amy  as  chairman,  reported  back  to 
the  Association  heartily  in  favor  of  adopting 
the  whole  idea — root,  stem  and  branch.  The 
audience  adopted  the  committee's  report  with- 
out a  dissenting  vote,  and  the  Association-  is 
therefore  committed  to  the  proposition.  A 
committee  will  accordingly  be  appointed  and 
it  will  at  once  begin  inviting  the  various  asso- 
ciations to  come  in  and  be  absorbed.  Another 
year  will  tell  better  how  the  plan  is  working 
out. 

SOME  CLEARING  HOUSE  IS  NECESSARY. 

There  isn't  any  doubt  at  all  that  there  are 
too  many  organizations  in  the  drug  trade,  and 
that,  particularly  in  legislative  matters,  we  are 
not  prepared  to  speak  with  sufficient  force  and 
unanimity.  This  journal  has  advocated  for  a 
year  past  some  sort  of  a  clearing  house  repre- 
sentative of  all  branches  and  divisions  of  the 
trade,  and  if  such  a  Federation  as  Professor 
Wulling  contemplates  could  be  achieved,  it 
would  solve  the  problem  nicely. 

Meanwhile  it  looks  as  though  the  original 
suggestion  advanced  by  the  Bulletin  is 
slowly  being  adopted,  namely,  to  give  greater 
(Mjwer  to  the  National  Drug  Trade  Conference 
as  the  one  body  where  J|t^eji?9|r^p^-)}0^;f(e^^ 
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the  trade  are  at  present  united.  The  A.  Ph.  A. 
at  Indianapolis  adopted  a  resolution  giving  its 
three  delegates  in  the  Conference  power  to  act 
on  their  own  initiative  in  voting  on  legislative 
matters  that  may  come  up  in  the  Conference 
for  settlement  and  that  previously  haven't 
been  made  the  subject  of  definite  instructions 
from  the  A.  Ph.  A.  I  understand  that  other 
national  bodies  are  contemplating  a  similar 
step,  and  it  looks  as  though  in  time  the 
N,  D,  T.  C.  would  have  sufficient  power  and 
authority  to  make  itself  effective  in  protecting 
and  advancing  the  legislative  interests  of  the 
entire  trade. 

THE  ALPERS  INCIDENT  CLOSED. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  address  of 
President  Alpers  last  year,  and  I  might  explain 
that  a  very  interesting  hour  was  devoted  to  it 
at  the  Indianapolis  meeting.  Dr.  Alpers  had 
died  in  the  meantime,  but,  like  John  Brown, 
his  spirit  went  marching  on.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  there  were  so  many  explosives  in 
the  address  that  it  was  voted  at  Atlantic  City 
to  refrain  from  publishing  it  until  the  com- 
mittee to  which  it  had  been  referred,  in  con- 
junction with  Dr.  Alpers  himself,  could  agree 
on  a  series  of  eliminations  and  corrections. 

Dr.  James  H.  Beal,  as  chairman  of  the 
committee,  took  the  floor  at  Indianapolis  and 
explained  the  situation  at  some  length,  show- 
ing by  the  facts  that  the  great  majority  of 


diarges  brought  by  Dr.  Alpers  were  based  on 
misinformation.  It  is  now  realized  that  Dr. 
Alpers,  who  died  soon  after  the  Atlantic  City 
meeting,  was  a  sick  man  at  that  time,  and  that 
this  fact  alone  largely  explained  the  character 
of  his  address.  Dr.  Beal  recommended  that 
the  Alpers  address  be  printed  together  with 
the  corrections  and  refutations  presented  by 
the  committee,  but  it  seemed  to  tlie  Associa- 
tion that  the  better  course  was  to  forget  the 
whole  business.  As  one  member  declared, 
"Why  exhume  something  that  has  been  buried 
for  a  year  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  dissecting 
it?"  After  considerable  discussion,  pro  and 
con,  this  course  was  adopte<i,  and  it  was  sub- 
sequently voted  to  keep  both  the  address  and 
report  in  a  hermetically  sealed  container  so 
that  neither  moths  nor  thieves,  nor  fire  nor 
water,  could  prevent  future  historians  from 
having  access  to  a  very  interesting  chapter  in 
.American  pharmacy. 

l.\-    REUALK  OF   "a   pharmaceutical   CORPS." 

It  would  naturally  be  expected  that  some- 
thing would  be  said  at  Indianapolis  about  the 
better  recognition  of  pharmacists  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  present  world  emergency. 
This  subject  came  up  in  a  number  of  ways — 
in  President  Wulling's  address,  in  committee 
reports  by  S.  L.  Hilton  and  George  M. 
Beringer,  and  in  the  reports  and  addresses  of 
other    speakers     and    committees.       Among 
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other  things  a  joint  conference  was  held  one 
evening  by  representatives  of  the  A.  Ph.  A. 
and  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  and  the  net  result  of  all 
this  deliberation  was  to  unite  in  hearty  sup- 
port of  the  Edmonds  bill  now  before  Congress 
providing  for  the  estabUshment  of  a  pharma- 
ceutical corps. '  This  bill  is  mentioned  else- 
where in  the  present  issue  cf  the  Bulletin. 

EDUCATIONAL  STANDARDS. 

-  Another  subject  which  came  up  constantly 
was  the  question  of  higher  educational  stand- 
ards in  pharmacy.  It  furnished  almost  the 
isole  theme  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Confer- 
ence of  Faculties,  and  it  was  mentioned  on 
the  floor  dozens  of  times  during  the  week. 
The  Conference  of  Faculties  tried  to  put 
through  a  resolution  adopting  four  years  of 


present  time  twenty-one  schools  already  de- 
mand a  full  high-school  course  upon  entrance, 
while  thirteen  more  have  the  same  standard 
for  the  Ph.C.  and  B.S.  courses.  During  the 
Inst  year  twenty-eight  schools  have  advanced 
their  entrance  requirements  in  some  degree  or 
other,  and  four  States  have  secured  prerequi- 
site laws.  Eight  States,  or  possibly  nine,  now 
demand  graduation  in  pharmacy  from  tho.se 
who  seek  licenses  as  registered  pharmacists. 


F.  J.   WmlliMf,  rttirfng  pmiJenl. 

high-school  work  or  its  equivalent  as  an  en- 
trance requirement  to  all  recognized  schools, 
to  take  effect  in  1920,  but  the  date  was  finally 
postponed  to  1923.  This  caused  Professor 
C.  B.  Jordan,  a  man  with  a  large  voice  and 
considerable  wit,  to  declare  that  the  Confer- 
ence ought  to  be  called  "The  Association  of 
Painless  Dentists,  for,"  said  he,  "every  time 
we  advance  a  proposition  with  a  bite  in  it  a 
number  of  people  immediately  jump  up  and 
extract  the  teeth  from  it!" 

Slowly  but  surely,  however,  the  Conference 
is  effecting  an  elevation  of  standards.  Pro- 
fessor Jordan  himself,  in  his  capacity  as  sec- 
retary of  the  Section  on  Education  and  Legis- 
lation,   subsequently    reported    that    at     the 
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The  one  fly  in  the  ointment  is  the  fact  that 
the  improvement  thus  far  registered  has  all 
been  along  scientific  lines.  Higher  standards 
and  better  education  are  all  well  enough,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  they  should  not  be  limited 
to  the  scientific  studies.  As  was  pointed  out 
in  a  very  capable  address  by  P.  Henry  Utech, 
chairman  of  the  Commercial  Section,  phar- 
macy to-day,  as  it  is  actually  found  in  the  drug 
stores  of  the  land,  is  more  business  than  pro- 
fession, and  the  colleges  of  pharmacy  ought 
to  recognize  this  fact  and  make  an  eflfort  to 
prepare  their  graduates  to  meet  actual  condi- 
tions, it  is  well  enough  to  teach  them  phar- 
macognosy and  micro-chemistry,  but  why  not 
also  tell  tliem  something  about  the  principles 
of  salesmanship  and  business  accounting  so 
ihat  they  can  go  out  and  be  business  successes? 
.^.t  Mr.  Utech's  suggestion,  the  Section 
adopted  a  recommendation  that  pharmacy 
^scllools  de\ote  more  attention  to  commercial 
work. 

A  small  fortune  awaits  the  pioneer  who  will 
establish  a  school  of  pharmacy  along  prac- 
tical lines  and  teach  students  how  to  run  drug 
stores  instead  of  merely  assisting  them  to  pass 
the  State  examinations  in  scientific  and  ultra- 
scientific  subjects. 

THE  MENACE  OF  COMPULSORY  HEALTH 
INSURANCE. 

A  paper  was  read  before  the  Section  on 
Education  and  Legislation  by  the  editor  of  the 
Bulletin  on  the  subject  of  "What  Compul- 
sory Health  Insurance  Means  to  the  Drug- 
gist." It  was  pointed  out  that  three  bills  pro- 
viding for  compulsory  health  insurance  were 
introduced  in  State  legislatures  two  years 
ago;  that  ten  or  twelve  such  bills  appeared 
last  winter ;  and  that  the  movement  would  con- 
tinue to  be  pushed  with^vi^r^^^^^nj^,^ 
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tion.  If  it  succeeds,  it  will  subject  the  drug- 
gist to  the  direct  competition  of  the  state.  It 
will  take  away  three-fourths  of  his  pharma- 
ceutical business  on  the  one  hand,  and  it  will 
compel  him  to  pay  three  times  his  present  taxes 
on  the  other.  The  subject  was  considered  at 
considerable  length  by  the  author,  and  it  was 
then  discussed  by  Professor  Beal,  Frank  H. 
Freericks,  A.  B.  Huested,  W.  C.  Anderson 
and  several  others. 

The  Section  became  thoroughly  aroused  by 
the  danger  confronting  the  drug  trade  of 
America,  and  several  things  were  done  that 
looked  toward  immediate  action.  In  the  first 
place,  a  strong  resolution  was  adopted  con- 
demning the  health  insurance  movement  as 
represented  by  the  present  type  of  bill.  In  the 
second  place,  a  committee  of  five  was  ap- 
)X)inted  to  give  assistance  to  the  State  legisla- 
tive committees  in  their  opposition  to  the 
measures  as  they  may  bob  up  in  different 
States  from  now  on.  In  the  third  place,  the 
House  of  Delegates  was  instructed  to  take  up 
the  topic  with  the  State  associations  and  to 
suggest  study  and  discussion  of  the  subject. 
Finally,  Mr.  Mason's  paper  was  ordered 
printed  at  once  in  the  journal  of  the  A.  Ph.  A. 
and  it  was  requested  that  sufficient  reprints  be 
made  to  supply  all  interested  associations  and 
individuals  throughout  the  United  States. 

Compulsory  health  insurance,  if  it  becomes 
a  fact,  will  do  more  than  anything  else  to  in- 
jure the  druggist,  and  it  is  well  that  the  trade 
is  being  aroused  to  the  necessity  of  vigorous 
and  intelligent  opposition. 

PRODUCT  vs.   PROCESS   PATENTS. 

There  was  quite  a  little  discussion  one  day 
over  the  subject  of  product  patents.  Dr.  F.  E. 
Stewart,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Pat- 
ents and  Trade-marks,  presented  a  report 
recommending,  among  other  things,  the  aboli- 
tion of  product  patents.  J.  M.  Francis  and 
F.  R.  Eldred,  however,  argued  most  effectively 
that  the  process  patent  was  no  protection,  and 
that  American  chemists  and  American  capital- 
ists would  spend  no  money  in  chemical  re- 
search and  chemical  manufacture  unless  they 
were  protected  against  the  pirates  who  were 
always  waiting  to  graii  anything  that  they 
could  get  without  expense  or  trouble.  The 
result  was  tliat  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee  were  not  acted  upon  at  all.      This 


movement  In  favor  of  the  abolition  of  product 
patents  is  based  on  the  fallacious  argument 
that  it  would  tend  to  develop  chemical  research 
in  the  United  States.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  it  would  have  exactly  the  opposite 
effect.  Right  now,  with  foreign  competition 
largely  shut  off,  we  ha\'e  a  chance  of  develop- 
ing a  chemical  industry  in  America,  and  it 
would  be  foolhardy  to  do  anything  to  inter- 
fere with  the  possibilities  of  success. 

The  House  of  Delegates  has  heretofore 
been  a  sort  of  fifth  wheel.  James  H.  Beal, 
chairman  this  year,  sought  to  give  the  House 


Chat.  HtltkQutT,  inctmimg  pretidtnl. 

a  better  status,  but  the  recommendations 
adopted  at  his  behest  by  the  House  were  after- 
wards tabled  in  General  Session.  He  wanted 
the  reports  of  certain  committees  taken  away 
from  the  General  Session  in  order  to  relieve 
that  division  of  the  Association  of  a  good  deal 
of  <ietail,  and  he  wanted  fraternal  delegates 
received  in  the  House  instead  of  by  the  Gen- 
eral Session.  The  whole  proposition  was 
tabled,  however,  and  in  its  place  a  resolution 
was  adopted  providing  for  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  to  study  the  Houses  of  Delegates 
in  other  organizations  and  to  report  back  its 
recommendations  next  year.  There  seems  to 
be  a  general  feeling  that  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates is  a  more  or  less  superfluous  body,  and 
some  pretty  effective  work  will  have  to  be  done 

existence.         (^  r\t-\n\o 
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RESEARCH    FUND  ESTABLISHED. 

Tlie  funds  of  the  National  Formulary  were 
placed  on  a  permanent  basis.  All  receipts 
from  the  sale  of  the  book  are  to  be  kept  in  a 
separate  account,  from  which  are  first  to  be 
paid  all  expenses  of  revision,  publication  and 
distribution.  Of  the  net  profits,  50  per  cent 
is  to  go  to  the  Association  by  way  of  payment 
of  a  proper  percentage  of  the  general  over- 
head, and  the  remaining  50  per  cent  is  to  be 
set  aside  as  a  special  research  fund.  Of  this 
research  fund  only  half  of  the  income  may  be 
used  for  pharmaceutical  research  until  the 
fund  reaches  one  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
when  the  entire  income  may  be  utilized. 

A  Committee  on  Research  was  added  to  the 
permanent  committees  of  the  Association,  to 
consist  of  ten  members  appointed  by  the 
Council.  This  committee  was  instructed  to 
report  next  year  on  plans  for  the  use  of  the 
income  of  the  research  fund,  and  it  is  also  to 
recommend  ways  and  means  of  promoting 
research  in  pharmacy. 

PERSONALITIES. 

On  the  whole  the  Indianapolis  meeting  was 
just  about  an  average  convention.  The  usual 
number  of  papers  was  read  in  the  different 
sections.  The  attendance  was  about  normal, 
despite  the  fear  that  war  conditions  would  act 
unfavorably.  The  faithful  members  who  go 
year  after  year  were  all  on  hand  with  a  few 
exceptions,  and  there  was  fenough  new  blood 
to  keep  the  association  active  and  alive.  A 
little  melancholy  was  caused  by  the  absence 
of  three  members  of  the  Old  Guard — Pro- 
fessor Remington  of  Philadelphia  and  Messrs. 
J.  E.  Hancock  and  Chas.  Caspari,  Jr.,  of 
Baltimore.  They  are  in  poor  health  at  the 
present  time  and  telegrams  of  sympathy  were 
unanimously  ordered  sent  to  them.  The  hope 
was  expressed  that  they  would  be  spared  for 
many  years  to  give  the  Association  the  benefit 
of  their  counsel  and  advice. 

We  present  portraits  of  the  three  presiden- 
tial nominees — Chas.  H.  LaWali,  Julius  A. 
Koch,  and  Leonard  A.  Seltzer.  Chas.  Holz- 
hauer,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  was  installed  at 
Indianapolis  as  president  for  tlie  coming  year, 
but  one  of  the  three  gentlemen  named  above 
will  be  chosen  by  mail  to  serve  the  Association 
during  1918-1919.  L.  C.  Hopp  was  reelected 
chairman  of  the  Coimcil,   Samuel   C.   Henry 


was  made  chairman  of  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates, Henry  Kraemer  is  president-elect  of  the 
Conference  of  Faculties,  and  W,  P.  Porter- 
field  president-elect  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Boards.  Messrs.  J.  G.  Godding,  S.  L. 
Hilton  and  Jacob  Diner  were  elected  to  fill 
vacancies  in  the  Council.  W.  L.  DeWoody 
was  made  honorary  president.  Of  course  the 
four  permanent  officers  were  reelected — 
Treasurer  Whelpley,  General  Secretary  Day, 
Reporter  Amy,  and  Editor  Eberle, 

The  entertainment  was  up  to  the  usual 
standard.  It  included  the  customary  recep- 
tion and  ball,  a  visit  to  the  laboratories  of 
Eli  Lilly  &  Company,  a  free  ticket  of  admis- 
sion to  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Monument,  a 
ticket  to  the  Grcle  Theater,  admission  to  the 
John  Herrom  Art  Institute,  and  a  special 
entertainment  for  everybody  Friday  evening 
at  the  German  House. 

A  UNIQUE  ENTERTAINMENT. 

The  latter  entertainment,  indeed,  was  the 
most  unique  that  has  ever  been  provided  for 
the  Association,  It  consisted  of  a  play  in  two 
acts  and  was  entitled  "A  Tale  of  Two  Drug 
Stores."  The  first  act  depicted  an  old,  ultra- 
ethical  apothecary  shop,  presided  over  by  a 
pharmacist  who  was  highly  tramed  in  science 
and  pharmaceutic  skill  but  who  nursed  a 
childish  aversion  to  commercial  opportunities, 
and  was  finally  arrested  for  violation  of  the 
Bodemann  telephone-charge  act  and  the 
Mason  prescription-pricing  act.  Incidentally 
there  were  imposed  some  very  clever  take-offs 
of  the  peculiarities  of  E.  Fullerton  Cook, 
E.  G.  Eberle,  H.  M.  Whelpley,  Wm.  Mans- 
field, Geo.  Beringer,  and  some  other  A.  Ph.  A. 
celebrities. 

The  second  act  depicted  the  ultra-commer- 
cial drug  store,  in  which  prescriptions  were 
taboo  and  drugs  were  missing.  Lunches, 
auto-tires,  and  soda  had  the  first  place  in  sales, 
and  the  proprietor  found  his  doom  in  viola- 
tions of  the  pharmacy  act  and  criminal  negli- 
gence. The  two  acts  were  cleverly  arranged 
and  executed,  and  scarcely  needed  the  pro- 
fessional dancers  and  saxophone  players  who 
were  introduced  for  special  entertainment.  It 
was  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  evening  and 
ended  with  refreshments  in  the  garden  out- 
side. 

Next  year's  meeting  will  be  held  in 
■^t-icagO-   '  DigtizedhyGoOgie 


Preparing  Dakin's  Solution 

By  Dr.  George  F.  Stines 

Early  in  the  war,  Dr.  Alexis  Carrel,  whose  .  resulting  from  Daiifresne's  formula  is  the  one 

name  has  been  given  to  the  method  and  tech-  now  used  by  Dr.  Carrel,  whose  record,  in  the 

nique  of  the  sterilization  of  wounds  by  treat-  base  hospital  under  his  command  in  France^  is 

ment  with  Dakin's  solution,   recognized  the  supported  by  the  remarkable  fact  that  not  a 

necessity  of  an  antiseptic  solution  which  could  single   death   from   infected   wounds   has   oc- 

be  used  in  irrigating  wounds  in  such  a  manner  curred  in  his  hospital. 

as  to  encourage  their  healing  with  a  minimum  The  preparation  according  to  Daufresne  is 

of  pus  and  scar  formation  and  a  conservation  as  follows: 

°' '™f  i"  "■tatment.  Chlo™.trf  Ita,  (conumins 

With  this  need  in  view  Dr.  Carrel  called  to  35  ^„  j„,  ^,„|„,, 2110  Kr,mn,et 

his  aid  H.  D.  Dakin,  a  chemist  connected  with  Sodium  tarbomtt,  driol 100  Brmmra. 

the  Rockefeller  Institute  at  the  military  hos-  Sodium  bicarbonate  80  grammes. 

pital  in  Compiegne  France.    To  Dakin,  Urrel  p„,  ^  ^  ^_^^  ^^  ^,  ^^^  ^„„,,,„^,   ^ 

entrusted    the   production   of   a    solution   that  .hlorinaled  Ume  and  5  liter,  of  lap  water.    Shake  vij- 

would  comply  with  the  antiseptic  requirements  „„„,,,  „j  ,„„  „  macerate  from  si,  to  twelve  boor., 

of  the  surgeon.       Dakin  soon  produced  what  or  over  night.    At  the  same  time  dissolve  the  sodium 

was  thought  to  be  the  proper  solution,  but  it  salts  in  5  liters  of  tap  water  and  allow  them  to  stand 

was  left  to  a  French  chemist  named  Daufresne  in  solution  over  night.    Then  mix  both  solutions  with 

to  improve  the  technique  of  manufacture  in  constant  agitation  and  permit  the  calcium  carbonate  to 

such  a  way  as  to  overcome  some  disadvantages  precipiute,  and  finally  siphon  otf  the  dear  Uquid  and 

in  the  acidity  of  the  solution  as  prepared  orig-  ""'  *"'«''  ''°""'  """• 

inallv  tiv  Dalfiti  Place  the  finished  product  in  dark  bottles  or  earthen 

X          ,■       .,  .'             ■  „     ,  containers  and  keep  in  a  cool  place. 

1  mention  this  especially  because,  at  present, 

some  chemists  are  preparing  the  solution  by  the  Because  of  the  variation  in  the  commercial 

original  Dakin   formula  and  are  under  th^  products  obtained  on  the  market  it  is  necessary 

impression  that  they  are  making  the  prepara-  to  determine  the  exact  chlorine  content  of  the 

tion  as  it  is  now  being  used  in  the  hospitals  in  "chloride  of  lime"  used  and  to  correct  the 

France.     Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.    The  formula  to  correspond  with  the  amount  used 

solution  in  use  by  Dr.  Carrel  at  the  present  on  a  basis  of  25  per  cent  chlorine. 

time    differs    somewhat    from    the    original  The  test  for  available  chlorine  is  made  as 

formula  and  is  known  as  "Daktn's  Solution,  follows: 

Daufresne  Technique."  Take  from  different  parts  of  the  container, 

Dakin's    Solution    is    entirely    a    chemical  a  small  quantity  of  bleaching  powder  (chlori- 

preparation,  and  unless  the  pharmacist  is  suffi--  nated  lime)  and  weigh  accurately  20  grammes 

ciently  versed  in  the  technique  of  volumetric  as  a  sample.     Macerate  this  for  several  hours 

analysis,  he  had  better  refrain  from  any  at-  in  a  liter  of  tap  water.  With  a  pipette  measure 

tempt  to  supply  the  preparation,  an  error  in  off  10  mils  of  the  clear  liquid  into  a  flask  and 

which  might  result  in  complications  to  the  add  to  it  20  mils  of  a  lO-per-cent  solution  of 

patient  on  whom  it  is  employed.  potassium  iodide  and  2  mils  of  acetic  acid. 

The  original  Dakin  Solution  was  prepared  Then  add,  drop  by  drop  from  a  graduated 

by  the  following  formula:  burette,  a  tenth-normal  volumetric  solution  of 

One  hundred  and  forty  grammes  of  dried  sodium  thiosulphate  until  decolorized.      The 
sodium  carbonate  was  dissolved  in  10  liters  of  number  of  mils  of  the  volumetric  solution  em- 
ordinary  tap  water,  and  to  this  solution  was  ployed  multiplied  by  1.775  will  give  the  per- 
added  200  grammes  of  chloride  of  Ume  (calx  centage  of  available  chlorine  in  the  sample, 
chlorinata)  and  40  grammes  of  boric  acid.  The  factor  thus  obtained  may  be  used  to 

The  acidity  of  this  preparation,  however,  determine  the  change  of  weights  in  the  formula 

proved  irritating,  and  the  formula  was  accord-  to  correspond  to  the  chlorine  value  of  the  com- 

ingly  revised  by  Daufresne.     The  preparation  mercial  products  entering  tnj^  t^-J^|i<y^j<^> 
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Let  N  represent  the  percentage  of  chlorine 
found  in  the  sample,  then  multiply  the  amounts 
of  the  entire  formula  by  25/N  and  use  the 
results  obtained  as  the  amounts  to  go  into  the 
preparation.  Of  course  the  amount  of  water 
to  be  used  remains  the  same. 

The  titration  of  the  finished  product  is  per- 
formed as  follows: 

To  10  mils  of  the  finished  solution  add  20 
mils  of  10-per-cent  potassium  iodide  solution 
and  2  mils  acetic  acid ;  then  add  tenth-normal 
sodium  thiosulphate   from  the   burette  until 


decolorized.  The  number  of  mils  required  to 
decolorize,  multiplied  by  .03725,  gives  the  per- 
centage of  sodium  hypochlorite  in  the  finished 
solution. 

This  is  important!  The  requirements  are 
that  Dakin's  Solution  shall  contain  not  less 
than  0.45  per  cent  and  not  more  than  0.50  per 
cent  of  sodium  hypochlorite.  If  the  strength 
is  below  0.45  per  cent  the  solution  is  inactive ; 
if  it  is  above  0.50  per  cent  it  is  too  irritating. 

The  solution  should  never  be  heated,  and 
water  onlv  should  be  the  solvent. 


Lines  You  Might  Carry 


By  George  Agry 
Newton,  Massachusetts 


I  know  what  Modern  Merchandising  is  all 
right,  but  blest  if  I  can  define  it  in  words, 
exactly. 

The  dictionary  says  "buying  and  selling," 
and  another  definition  I  found  was  "trading." 
Well,  if  that's  all  there  is  to  it,  it  isn't  worth 
while  bothering  about. 

But  I  guess  it's  more  than  that. 

We've  always  bought  and  we've  always  sold 
— traded,  if  you  will — and  never  made  much 
fuss  about  it,  either.  And  at  the  same  time 
we've  talked  professionalism — which  is  an- 
other story  entirely. 

At  any  rate,  we've  reached  the  point  where 
most  of  us  recognize  that  we've  got  to  be 
modem  merchandisers  if  we  put  anything  over. 
We've  got  to  sell  the  goods,  and  not  make  any 
fuss  about  it.  Then  why  not  handle  anything 
that  will  sell?  Why  not  extend  our  lines, 
broad  as  they  are,  making  them  a  little  more 
broadly  inclusive? 

To  begin  with,  why  not  sell  tea  and  coffee? 

Very  likely,  if  we  do  put  in  these  commodi- 
ties, we'll  harbor  a  sort  of  sneaking  presenti- 
ment that  we've  climbed  over  the  groceryman's 
fence  and  stolen  apples  off  his  trees.  But,  if 
we  stop  to  think,  don't  we  realize  that  he  has 
been  hogging  a  lot  of  our  trade  all  along,  on 
the  quiet  ?  Look  over  his  line  and  see  how  he 
has  been  lugging  off  a  whole  bunch  of  our 
"legitimates."  And  as  for  the  dry-goods  fel- 
ler, he  carries  everything  he  knows  of  that  he 
thinks  will  sell  in  the  way  of  toilet  goods  and 
cosmetics:  perfumes,  soaps,  powders,  creams, 
brushes,  and  so  on. 


Well,  why  not  tea  and  coffee,  then  ?  These 
can  be  bought  in  reasonable  quantities,  with 
our  own  label,  and  they  can  be  sold  at  com- 
peting prices  at  a  good  profit.  They'll  fit  in 
well  with  our  cooking  soda,  cream  of  tartar, 
ground  spices,  olive  oil,  and  other  kitchen  and 
dinner-table  requirements. 

And,  right  in  this  connection,  let  card  in- 
dexes be  suggested.  Women  use  these  for 
their  cooking  recipes  and  for  keeping  run  of 
the  household  expenses. 

Then  there  is  cutlery,  including  a  good  as- 
sortment of  pocket  knives  and  scissors.  These 
are  no  more  out  of  place  in  a  drug  store  than 
are  bath  sprays,  soap  dishes,  tooth-brushes, 
and  towel  racks,  and  they  comprise  a  humping 
good  and  a  profitable  line. 

I  have  often  wondered  why  more  druggists, 
particularly  those  located  right,  don't  make 
more  of  a  feature  of  cut  flowers  and  potted 
plants.  Take  a  store  that's  near  theaters  and 
hotels.  Candy  goes  good  in  these  stores,  why 
not  flowers?  One  of  these  departments  would 
help  increase  the  sales  in  the  other,  if  the  game 
was  played  right.  Nobody  wants  to  take  a 
mean  advantage  of  human  weakness,  but  when 
Willie  edges  up  to  the  candy  counter  with  his 
best  girl,  intent  on  investing  a  dollar  in  a 
fancy  box  with  a  ribbon  tied  around  it,  and 
when  she  gets  to  smelling  a  bunch  of  violets — 
what  is  very  likely  to  happen  ? 

Why,  it's  up  to  WiUie.  The  chances  are  ten 
to  one  that  he  goes  out  of  the  store  with  tw» 
dollars  less  in  his  jeans  than  he  liad  when  he 
came  in.    And  no  harrg.^lf^^t^yGoOgie 
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There's  another  line,  too,  that  seems  to  be 
often  neglected  in  the  drug  store.  Stationery. 
In  many  places  a  twenty-five-cent  box  is  the 
limit — in  more  ways  than  one.  Why  this  in- 
difference to  the  stationery  line?  It's  one  of 
the  best  there  is,  and  very  profitable.  But  it 
requires  a  little  study,  and  perhaps  this  is 
wherein  the  trouble  lies. 

Naturally,  one  looking  for  stationery  will 
expect  to  find  magazines  and  periodicals  in  the 
same  store.  These  are  self-sellers;  don't  even 
have  to  be  wrapped  up.  To  make  a  sale  re- 
quires but  a  moment's  time.  Books  come  in 
right  here,  too,  especially  the  low-priced  edi- 
tions of  standard  novels!  Fifty-cent  vest- 
pocket  editions  of  the  classics  are  good  sellers, 
too. 

And  alarm  clocks,  and — umbrellas — 

"Umbrellas?    Jerusalem!" 

Well,  why  not?  Of  course  you're  a  drug- 
gist, and  all  that.  But  is  there  anything  dis- 
reputable in  keeping  people  from  getting  wet? 

A  drug  store  is  open  at  all  hours,  and  rain 
has  a  habit  of  coming  down  at  all  hours,  too. 
Worse  than  either,  men  and  women  are  out  at 
all  hours.  Very  often  we  hear  a  man  say  that 
he'd  give  five  dollars  if  he  had  an  umbrella. 
Suppose  he  is  near  your  store,  that  he  runs  in 
and  buys  one  for  a  dollar — you  have  not  only 
performed  a  humanitarian  service,  but  you 
have  made  a  legitimate  profit  on  a  very  decent 
transaction.     Nothing  wrong  about  it  at  all. 

You'd  be  surprised  if  you  knew  the  number 
of  umbrellas  sold  in  the  large  city  drug  stores, 
and  you  can  sell  them  too.  One  dollar  should 
be  the  limit,  generally,  because  most  every  one 
already  has  a  good  umbrella  at  home.     Just 


put  a  stand  of  'em  out  on  the  floor,  when  it 
rains.  A  good  idea  to  put  some  in  the  window, 
also. 

Elastic  hosiery  and  elastic  trusses  constitute 
a  neglected  line  in  a  great  many  stores.  This 
business,  if  cultivated,  pays  a  handsome  profit. 
Only  a  small  stock  need  be  carried,  merely 
enough  to  show  make  and  quality;  usually 
measurements  can  be  taken  and  the  goods  or- 
dered from  the  manufacturer.  It  is  always 
well,  however,  to  carry  a  fair  assortment  of 
elastic  trusses,  both  single  and  double.  No 
trouble  about  fitting  these;  three-fourths  of  the 
customers  fit  them  themselves.  They  have 
worn  them  before  and  know  just  how  19,  go  at 

"•  '.,„>!,- 

Spring  trusses  present  a  different  f ront,.  f^l- 
together.  They  comprise  a  troublesome  stock 
and  require  a  considerable  outlay  of  money. 
Many  an  ambitious  attempt  to  carry  them  has 
resulted  in  a  pitiful  showing.  The  best  thing 
that  can  be  done,  often,  is  to  telephone  for  the 
junk-man.  If  you  don't  believe  this,  pull  out 
one  or  two  of  the  drawers  and  take  a  look. 

The  druggist  has  a  better  opportunity  than 
most  modem  merchandisers.  He  has  more 
than  the  four  seasons  to  work  in.  In  addition 
to  spring,  summer,  fall  and  winter  he  has  the 
housecleaning  season,  the  Easter  season,  the 
soda  season,  the  summer-outing  season,  the 
pickling  season,  the  cough-and-cold  season,  and 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas.  He  should  take 
advantage  of  all  of  these.  More  than  that,  he 
should  keep  a  blinker  on  the  calendar  a  long 
ways  ahead. 

We  can't  depend  on  prescriptions  nowadays ; 
that  is,  most  of  us  can't. 


Theie'a  a  dnig  nun  in*!de  that  bos — Fred  L~  Robbin*.  who  reprefenti  Paike,  L 
rec«Dt  letter  Mr.  RabbiiM  tell  u*  that  he  ha*  to  make  UM  o(  all  aoiti  o(  conveyances  i 
it  one  of  the  moM  luxurioua,  and  perhapa  one  of  the  moet  chaTacteriatic. 


ivia  ti  Company  in  China.     In  a 
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What  They  Say— 


About  Combating  Chain-Store  Competition,  Chances  in  the  Patent  Medicine 
Business,  and  the  Virus  of  Infantile  Paralysis 


Right  now  we  are  hearing  a  great  deal 
about  chain-store  expansion.  This  renders 
very  pertinent  the  following  advice  from  a 
former  general  manager  of  a  drug  chain,  as 
quoted  by  Forrest  Crissey  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post.   The  ex-manager  says: 

"My  earliest  business  years  were  spent  in 
one  of  the  biggest  mail-order  houses  of  this 
country,  and  I  am  consequently  in  a  position 
to  know  something  about  that  business  and  its 
methods  as  compared  with  the  workings  of  a 
highly  developed  chain-store  system.  Only 
about  six  per  cent  of  the  retail  business  of  this 
country  is  done  by  the  mail-order  houses,  and 
that  percentage  is  too  small  to  make  it  the 
monster  peril  to  individual  retailing  that  it  is 
■   commonly  thought  to  constitute, 

"In  any  territory  where  the  chain-store  sys- 
tem has  intrenched  itself  its  percentage  of 
business  in  its  line  is  many  times  greater  than 
that.  Generally  speaking,  it  soon  contrives  to 
do  the  biggest  part  of  that  business. 

"Fight  the  chain  store  with  its  own  methods. 
This  is  altogether  the  best  advice  that  can  be 
given  to  the  small  retailer  who  is  beginning  to 
wake  up  to  the  real  danger  that  is  threatening 
him  and  wishes  to  fortify  himself  against  its 
approach.  He  must  understand  exactly  what 
the  chain  store  is  doing  and  then  do  it  to  his 
own  community  first,  before  the  chain  gets 
a  look-in.  There  is  no  other  way  given  where- 
by he  may  be  saved,  provided  he  is  in  a  town 
large  enough  to  be  attractive  to  chain-store 
managers.  And  on  this  point  he  should  con- 
stantly remember  that  the  chain  store  is  driv- 
ing irresistibly  countryward  and  that  the  town 
which  is  considered  immune  from  invasion  to- 
day may  be  penetrated  to-morrow.  Only  the 
merchants  in  the  smallest  towns  in  the  country 
are  entitled  to  feel  any  security  from  this  kind 
of  competition. 

"The  only  real  protection  to  a  retailer  in  a 
town  that  is  worth  while  must  come  from  his 
own  efforts.  Chain-store  management  is  al- 
ways looking  for  an  opportunity  to  move  along 
the  line  of  least  resistance,  to  find  a  community 
of  large  trade  possibilities  that  is  poorly  served. 
Here,  of  course,  is  where  high-class  ser\'ice 


will  shine  most  brilliantly  by  reason  of  con- 
trast with  its  competition.  There  are  excep- 
tions to  this  rule,  but  the  fact  remains  that  an 
intelligently  managed  chain  system  is  not  in- 
clined to  go  into  a  territory  which  is  ably  oc- 
cupied and  efficiently  served. 

"A  country  utterly  unprepared  for  war,  and 
with  its  defenses  down,  offers  a  shining  mark 
for  aggression ;  and  the  same  principle  prevails 
in  the  war  of  competition.  For  the  present,  at 
least,  there  is  more  than  enough  tempting  ter- 
ritory that  is  inadequately  held  to  afford  the 
chain  all  the  room  it  needs  for  expansion.  It 
is  plain,  therefore,  that  when  the  independent 
merchant  of  a  community  puts  up  so  good  an 
imitation  of  .chain  methods  that  only  the  expert 
can  distinguish  between  them,  the  invader  is 
going  to  look  elsewhere  for  an  opportunity  to 
crowd  in  and  establish  a  footing. 

"Of  course  it  should  be  understood  that  a 
management  is  not  necessarily  efficient  simply 
because  it  operates  several  stores  instead  of 
one ;  it  may  be  and  often  is  decidedly  inefficient. 
In  that  case  it  is  short-lived,  because  its  very 
size  and  the  fact  that  it  is  in  several  places 
instead  of  one  will  naturally  contribute  to  the 
speed  of  its  collapse. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  average  of  efficiency 
among  chain  stores  is  far  higher  than  among 
independent  retail  merchants.  Consequently 
it  is  not  out  of  line  with  the  facts,  as  a  general 
rule,  to  regard  chain  management  as  synony- 
mous with  efficient  management.  I  think  any 
student  of  chain-store  management  will  agree 
with  me  that  it  has  reached  its  highest  point  of 
efficiency  in  the  operation  of  drug  stores.  Per- 
haps the  chain  lumber  or  coal  yard  is  a  close 
second;  and  the  third  rank  must  be  given  to 
the  ten-cent  notion  store. 

"Certainly  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
retailer  who  wishes  to  absorb  the  essence  of 
chain-store  efficiency  will  make  no  mistake  in 
investigating  the  chain  drug  store.  It  is  the 
most  useful  school  he  can  attend,  and  a  mas- 
tery of  its  methods  is  the  shrewdest  use  to 
which  he  can  put  a  reasonable  ati)Oui)t  p/^fS-,. 
time." 
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Frank  A.  Ru£  is  president  of  the  Anti- 
kaninia  Chemical  Company.  In  response  to  a 
request  from  the  editor  of  Printer's  Ink,  Mr. 
Ruf  made  the  following  statements  in  regard 
to  the  patent  medicine  business: 

"It  is  said  that  more  money  has  been  put 
into  gold  mines  tlian  ever  came  out  of  them. 
Whether  this  is  tnie  or  not,  I  am  satisfied  that 
infinitely  more  money  has  been  put  into  the 
patent  medicine  business  than  ever  came  back 
in  profits. 

"Every  druggist  has  a  pet  remedy  of  his 
own  compounding  that  he  thinks  will  some  day 
make  him  rich,  and  nearly  every  druggist  puts 
some  money  behind  his  preparations.  It  may 
be  only  a  few  dollars  and  it  may  be  a  thousand 
or  two,  and  sometimes  he  interests  his  friends 
and  they  put  in  several  thousands. 

"In  99  per  cent  of  cases  the  money  is  spent 
and  no  results  are  obtained. 

"To  succeed  in  the  patent  medicine  business 
one  must  liavc  almost  infinite  nerve  and  unlim- 
ited money  to  put  into  it  year  after  year.  I 
know  of  two  instances  in  each  of  which  it  is 
said  that  more  than  $1,000,000  was  spent  be- 
fore a  dollar  of  profit  was  taken  down.  Wliat 
would  have  happened  to  these  people  if  they 
had  not  had  a  million  to  spend  and  nerve  to 
spend  it  is  just  what  has  happened  in  thousands 
of  cases. 

"Ten  years  ago  a  patent  medicine  business 
wa:s  started  in  this  city  fjy  a  certain  druggist 
who  got  backing  to  the  extent  of  $50,000, 
That  money  was  soon  spent  and  an  advertising 
agency  then  backed  him  for  $G0,OO0  a  year  for 
two  years.  That  money  also  was  soon  spent 
and  the  books  showed  no  profit.  Backing  was 
obtained  in  another  city,  the  business  was 
moved  there  and  the  struggle  still  continues. 
Probably  $300,000  has  been  spent  on  that  one 
article,  and  1  do  not  believe  they  have  yet  paid 
any  income  taxes. 

'T  know  of  another  concern  in  this  city 
doing  $100,000  worth  of  business  and  spending 
$80,000  a  year  for  advertising.  Their  losses 
are  $5,000  to  $10,000  a  year  and  they  have 
fjeen  struggling  for  six  years.  I  know  of  still 
another  concern  in  St.  Louis  that  lost  $10,000 
in  the  past  three  years  and  getting  new  money 
interested  last  fall  they  spent  $10,000  in  three 
months  and  lost  $8,000  of  it.  The  balance 
will  never  come  back  and  they  have  quit 
struggling. 

"Vou  ask  for  notable   failures  in  the  past 


five  years,  I  know  of  dozens  (there  arc 
hundreds),  but  cannot  give  their  names.  They 
are  not  bankrupt,  they  do  not  fail;  they  just 
quit  and  would  not  thank  me  to  say  they  have 
failed.  Perhaps  they  still  Iiave  hopes,  and. 
like  the  moth,  will  return  to  the  flame. 

"It  is  not  retail  dniggists  atone  who  think 
the  patent  medicine  business  the  sure  road  to 
success.  Retail  druggists  usually  interest 
outside  capital  and  very  often  an  outsider, 
having  become  imbued  with  the  idea  that 
success  in  this  line  is  certain,  embarks  in  the 
patent  medicine  business  of  his  own  accord. 
Only  yesterday  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
widow  in  Ashley,  111.,  who  had  'a  wonderful 
remedy'  left  by  her  husband  that  she  wished 
ta  exploit.  'Only  a  few  thousand  dollars  spent 
for  the  first  year  or  two  would  put  the  busi- 
ness on  a  paying  basis,'  she  wrote.  She  had 
a  little  money  of  her  own  that  she  would  like 
to  invest  in  the  business. 

"After  declining  to  join  with  her,  I  gave 
her  the  following  advice:  'If  you  think  of 
putting  any  money  into  the  patent  medicine 
business,  be  sure  to  put  i«  only  so  much  as 
you  can  well  afford  to  lose.' 

"The  chief  errors  of  calculation  on  the  part 
of  those  who  enter  into  business  are  due  to 
the  following  facts: 

"First.  The  idea  that  a  few  dollars  will 
put  a  medicine  on  a  paying  basis.  Some 
remarkable  successes  liavc  been  achieved  on 
small  capital,  but  there  was  always  a  special 
reason  for  success  in  those  isolated  cases. 

"Second.  The  idea  that  success  is  quick 
and  sure.  It  is  neirr  sure  and  seldom  quick. 
It  is  the  riskiest  business  in  the  world  and 
those  who  fortunately  succeed  in  it  usually 
invest  their  profits  in  other  lines  of  business 
instead  of  taking  chances  with  new  remedies. 

"I  look  upon  the  patent  medicine  business 
as  the  nearest  to  a  gamble  of  any  pursuit. 
There  is  no  way  to  make  it  succeed.  Some- 
times it  succeeds  in  spite  of  everything,  but 
usually  it  fails  in  spite  of  everything.  Tliose 
who  have  been  in  the  business  longest  are 
no  more  successful  in  putting  on  new  lines 
than  the  novice.  That  is  the  peculiar  part 
of  the  business,  the  so-called  expert  seems  as 
apt  to  fail  as  the  beginner." 

Dr.  Simon  Flexuer,  in  an  address  before  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  on  the 
nature,  manner  of  E»i>l":e>'ancc,  and  means  of 
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prevention  of  infantile  paralysis,  reaches  the 
following  conclusions; 

1,  It  is  an  infectious  and  communicsible 
disease  whicli  is  transmitted  by  diseased  and 
healthy  individuals.  The  virus  leaves  the 
bodj-  in  the  discharges  of  the  nose,  the  throat, 
and  the  intestinal  tract. 

2.  The  disease  attacks,  by  preference,  young 
children  and  infants,  and  in  caring  for  them 
the  hands  and  clothes  of  adults  may  become 
contaminated.  The  adults  may,  in  turn, 
infect  other  children.  Cleanliness  is  therefore 
the  most  important  prophylactic  measure. 

.■;.  The  secretions  of  the  nose  and  mouth 
are  disseminated  by  kissing,  coughing,  and 
sneezing.  Precautionary  measures  should  be 
instituted  to  control  these  causes  so  far  as 
possible. 

4.  Flies,  which  collect  about  the  nose  and 
mouth  of  infantile  paralysis  patients  and  even 
feed  upon  the  intestinal  discharges,  carry  the 
disease  to  unprotected  food  and  to  homes  not 


protected  by  screens.  Sick  children  should 
also  be  protected  against  the  flies. 

5.  The  early  detention  and  isolation  of  the 
cases  of  infantile  paralysis  in  all  its  forms,  and 
the  control  of  the  households  from  which  they 
come,  will  necessarily  have  to  be  the  chief 
measure  in  staying  the  progress  of  an  epidemic. 

C.  The  degree  of  susceptibility  of  children 
to  this  disease  is  less  than  to  other  infectious 
diseases,  as  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and 
diphtheria. 

7.  The  average  death  rate  in  many  epidemics 
has  been  less  than  10  per  cent. 

8.  A  larger  number  of  patients  than  usually 
supposed  recover  completely.  The  paralysis 
may  take  as  long  as  several  months,  and  in 
some  instances  even  years,  to  clear  up.  A 
very  small  number  remain  hopelessly  crippled. 

9.  There  is  no  preventive  inoculation  or 
vaccination.  Recovery  is  accomplished  by  a 
process  of  immunization  which  takes  .place 
during  the  acute  period  of  the  disease. 


Profits  and  Earnings 


A  Wisconsin  Store. 

A  statement  from  a  drug  store  in  one  of 
Wisconsin's  largest  cities  shows  the  average 
net  profit,  but  it  registers  subnormal  in  both 
gross  profit  and  expenses.  The  percentage  of 
gross  profit  is  30,  of  expense  20,  and  of  net 
profit  10. 

The  statement  as  it  came  to  us  required  a 
little  altering — does  yet,  for  that  matter.  To 
quote  from  the  letter  that  accompanied  it: 
"The  expense  account  does  not  include  any 
salary  for  the  proprietor,  and  the  cost  of  mer- 
chandise should  probably  be  about  $200  or 
■ii-'JOO  less,  due  to  the  fact  that  discoimts.  have 
not  been  deducted." 

In  order  to  bring  the  expense  account  to 
approximately  where  it  belongs  we  have  arbi- 
trarilv  added  $1200 — small  enough  in  lOlT, 
hut  large  enough,  on  the  other  hand,  to  raise 
the  expense  percentage  materially.  The  ex- 
pense item  is  5  per  cent  below  the  averege,  as 
it  is,  indicating  that  the  store  is  economically 
managed. 

We  have  ignored  the  two  or  three  hundred 
dollars  and  its  relation  to  the  cost  of  merchan- 


dise. The  language  of  the  letter  indicates  that 
the  amount  is  merely  an  estimate. 

The  store's  sales  for  11  months  (that  is 
the  period  covered  by  the  statement)  vvere 
$25,920.58.  The  cost  of  goods  sold  was 
$17,972.79,  the  expenses  $5298.98,  and  the  net 
profit  $2648.81. 

It  is  unusual  to  do  a  $25,000  business  witli 
so  low  an  expense,  the  average  account  of  this 
character  running  about  25  per  cent  of  sales. 

Is  Your  Selling  Price  Risht? 

Suppose  you  want  to  analyze  your  selling 
price  of  a  certain  article  to  see  if  you  are 
really  doing  business  on  a  profitable  basis — 
how  would  you  go  about  it? 

Here  is  how  it  is  done.  The  article  or 
preparation  sells  for  50  cents,  say,  and  under 
war  conditions  it  costs  you  $4.20  a  dozen.  The 
individual  cost,  then,  is  35  cents.  By  sub- 
tracting the  cost  price  from  the  selling  price 
von  find  that  your  gross  profit  is  15  cents.  To 
get  your  profit  expressed  in  percentage  you 
divide  the  15  by  the  50.  The  result  is  30  per 
cent — which,  as  businesses  run,  isa't^enough., 
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"Own-make"  Preparations  for  the  Hair 
and  Scalp 

By  Hugh  C.  Muldoon,  Ph.G.,  Boston.  Mass. 

A  steady  demand  may  always  be  anticipated  siderable  quantities  is  not  to  be  advised,  as 

for  shampoos,  and  no  objection  can  be  made  they  are  too  harsh  in  their  action.    Objection 

to  their  manufacture  and  sale.    Their  efficiency  is  sometimes  made  to  borax,  and  it  is  possible 

cannot  be  questioned,  and  their  use  is  of  the  that  if  its  use  is  frequent  and  long-continued 

greatest  help  in  the'  fight  against  dandruff,  harm  may  result.     It  has  a  tendency  to  make 

The  cleansing  action  of  the  shampoo  opens  the  hair  dry  and  brittle  by  removing  too  much 

the  pores  of  the  skin  and  stimulates  the  oil  of  the  natural  oil.    However,  some  users  find 

glands  to  a  healthy  functioning.  this  effect  a  desirable  one  because  it  leaves  the 

Shampoos  are  to  be  had  in  liquid,  powder,  hair  in  a  light  and  fluffy  condition.     It  is  to 

and  paste  forms,  and  of  these  the  first  is  to  be  this   fact  that  the  popularity  of  the  borax 

preferred.  shampoos  is  due.     To  counteract  this  drying 

The  liquid  shampoos  are  alcoholic  solutions  effect  it  is  advisable  to  apply  a  small  amount 

of  soap  which  are  suitably  perfumed  and  col-  of  oil. 

ored.     Some  small  amounts  of  medicaments  Tin  or  cardboard  boxes  or  cartons  may  be 

may  also  be  added.  used  for  packaging  these  shampoos,  or  they 

Preparations  of  this  class  should  be  slightly  may  be  wrapped  separately  in  powder  papers, 

alkaline  In  character  in  order  to  emulsify  the  each  containing  enough  of  the  powder  for  a 

excess  of  oil  on  the  hair,  but  excessive  alkalin-  single  treatment, 

ity  is  to  be  avoided.  „  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

Lmiment  of  soft  soap,  U.S.P.,  makes  an 

excellent    preparation    without    any    material  The  shampoos  in  paste  form  are  in  the  na- 

changes.  ^"''^  ''^  ^°'*  soaps,  and  their  manufacture  by 

The  following  formula  gives  good  results:  *he  pharmacist  is  not  especially  desirable. 

Borax  4  ounces.  .  ^^"^  specialists  are  advising  the  applica- 

Soft  soap                  .....!.."!i6  ounces.  *''-'"  °^  crude  petroleum  oil  before  the  hair  is 

Alcohol  2  pints.  shampooed,  and  it  may  be  a  good  idea  to  have 

Water to  make  I  gallon.  a  ready-to-wrap  package  of  this  oil  on  hand. 

Color  and  perfume ot  each  q.  s.  jj  ^cts  particularly  against  dandruff  because 

Tincture  of  quillaja  may  be  used  in  place  of  '^^  't^  antiseptic  properties,  and  seems  to  be 
the  soap  and  alcohol,  Castile  or  cocoanut  oil  ^"'1^  effective  for  this  purpose. 
soap  may  replace  the  soft  soap,  and  small  The  "dry"  shampoos  in  liquid  form  contain 
amounts  of  glycerin  may  be  added.  From  'arge  amounts  of  alcohol  or  other  volatile 
one  to  two  ounces  of  oil  of  tar  may  be  added  solvent.  They  are  used  to  cleanse  the  hair 
to  the  gallon  and  an  attractive  tar  shampoo  will  without  using  soap  and  water.  Some  hair- 
be  the  result.  dressers   use    such   substances   as   ether   and 

Any   of   the   odors   suggested   under   hair  benzine,  but  this  is  to  be  discouraged  because 

tonics  are  suitable  for  the  shampoos,  though  <*i   the  fire  danger  in   their  use.     These  dry 

lavender  is  probably  the  favorite.     The  sham-  shampoos  are  also  undesirable  because  of  their 

p<K)   may   be   colored    red,   yellow,    or   green,  excessive  drying  effect  on  the  hair, 

preferably  the  latter.  Hair  drying  powders  which  are  sometimes 

called  dry  shampoos  are  sold  in  the  form  of  a 

BORAX   SHAMPOOS  ARE  POPULAR.  p„„j„   „^y,   ^^^^   ^^^^-^^   ,„   jj,^   ,^.^   ^^^ 

Shampoos   in   powder   form   are   generally  allowed  to  remain  for  some  time  will  absorb 

perfumed  and  colored  mixtures  of  powdered  the  excess  of  oil.    They  are  then  removed  by 

soap  and  borax  in  approximately  the  propor-  brushing.     Finely  powdered  orris  root  is  rec- 

tions  of  seventy-five  per  cent   of   borax  to  ommended,  both  because  of  its  absorbent  ac- 

iwenty-five  per  cent  of  soap.     The  use  of  tion  and  of  its  pleasant  odor.     Thoroughly 

I>otassium  and  sodium  carbonates  in  any  con-  dried  and  powdered  wheat  bran  is  also  suit- 
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able.     The  use  of  such  substances  as  starch, 
talcum  and  chalk  is  less  desirable. 

Brilliantines  are  of  two  general  classes,  the 
separable  and  the  non-separable.  The  former 
are  mixtures  of  the  fixed  oils,  such  as  olive  and 
almond,  with  alcohol.  As  these  oils  do  not  dis- 
solve in  the  alcohol,  the  preparation  will,  upon 
standing,  separate  into  two  distinct  layers.  A 
preparation  of  this  class  can  be  made  from  this 
formula : 

Olive  oil  40  parts. 

Alcohol,  dehydrated  60  parts. 

Color  and  perfume of  each  q.  ». 

Brilliantines  of  the  non-separable  class 
usually  consist  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
glycerin  or  castor  oil,  such  as  is  exemplified 
in  the  following  formula; 

Castor  oil    10  parts. 

Glycerin    10  parts. 

Alcohol  80  parts. 

Color  and  perfume of  each  q.  s. 

Hair  oils  may  consist  of  an  oil  alone,  with- 
out modification,  such  as  cocoanut  oil,  or  petro- 
latum ;  or  they  may  be  similar  to  a  brilliantine, 
consisting  of  castor  oil  "cut"  with  a  small 
amount  of  alcohol. 

Oils  and  brilliantines  are  usually  packaged 
in  two  or  three  ounce  round  lx>ttles  and  retail 
for  twenty-five  or  thirty-five  cents. 

BANDOLINES   AND  DEPILATORIES. 

Bandolines  were  formerly  much  used  to 
keep  the  hair  in  curl,  and  certain  styles  of  hair- 
dressing  call  for  them  at  the  present  time. 
They  do  not  have  the  objectionable  quality 
sometimes  possessed  by  the  brilliantines  of 
making  the  hair  glossy. 

Bandolines  are  made  from  tragacanth,  aca- 
cia, Irish  moss,  flax  seed,  and  similar  sub- 
stances, and  are  prepared  in  powder  and  liquid 
form.  The  former  generally  consists  of  pow- 
dered tragacanth  or  acacia,  a  certain  amount 
of  which  is  to  be  dissolved  in  water  and  the 
solution  applied  to  the  hair.  The  liquid  bando- 
lines are  in  the  nature  of  mucilages  and  are 
made  by  digesting  about  an  ounce  of  traga- 
canth or  similar  substance  in  a  pint  of  water 
and  filtering.  Benzoic  or  salicylic  acids  may 
be  added  in  small  amounts  to  act  as  preserv- 
atives. 

The  manufacture  and  sale  of  depilatories  is 
of  questionable  advantage  to  the  pharmacist, 
inasmuch  as  he  is  likely  to  find  them  a  fruitful 
source  of  annoyance.     If  serious  trouble  is  en- 


countered it  may  prove  of  greater  harm  to  the 
pharmacist  and  to  his  whole  line  of  "own 
make"  preparations  than  can  be  offset  by  any 
special  gain  that  he  may  derive  from  the  sale 
of  this  particular  preparation. 

Depilatories  do  not  permanently  rid  the  user 
of  undesirable  hair;  on  the  contrary  they  af- 
ford merely  but  another  means  of  shaving — 
and  this  may  possibly  have  the  effect  of  making 
the  growth  of  hair  more  conspicuous  by  in- 
creasing the  rapidity  of  its  growth.  If  once  be- 
gun, the  use  of  a  depilatory  must  be  continued. 

Preparations  of  this  class  are  commonly 
sold  in  the  form  of  a  powder,  and  consist  of  a 
sulphide  of  an  alkaline  earth  metal,  such  as 
barium  or  calcium.  The  arsenic  preparations 
are  to  be  avoided.    A  common  formula; 

Barium  sulphide   10  parts. 

Zinc  oxide  10  parts. 

Starch 80  parts. 

Perfume  q,  s. 

The  barium  sulphide  must  be  in  a  finely 
powdered  condition  in  order  to  avoid  the  irri- 
tation which  is  sure  to  be  caused  if  a  granular 
form  is  used.  A  strong  perfume  is  necessary 
to  mask  the  very  disagreeable  odor  which  is 
characteristic  of  these  sulphides,  and  oils  of 
eucalyptus  and  lavender  are  suggested.  In 
packaging  the  exclusion  of  all  moisture  is 
necessary. 

Depilatories  are  applied  by  making  a  paste 
of  a  small  amount  of  the  powder  with  water 
and  spreading  it  upon  the  skin.  The  paste  is 
allowed  to  remain  for  about  ten  minutes  and 
is  then  removed,  when  the  hairs  will  be  found 
to  have  come  off  with  the  paste.  If  the  hair 
has  not  been  thoroughly  removed,  the  paste 
may  be  applied  again.  However,  in  order  to 
avoid  irritation,  it  is  well  to  wait  for  some 
time  to  elapse  before  making  the  second  appli- 
cation. The  application  of  cold  cream  imme- 
diately after  the  removal  of  the  paste  is  to  be 
recommended. 

To  neatly  package  preparations  for  the  hair 
is  not  a  difficult  matter.  No  special  forms  of 
glassware  are  necessary,  as  the  bottles  usually 
in  stock  answer  very  well. 

Tile  tonics  may  Iw  packaged  in  four-,  eight-, 
and  twelve-  or  sixteen-ounce  sizes;  the  sham- 
poos in  three-  and  eight-ounce  sizes.  It  is  fre- 
quently advisable  to  use  either  a  blue  or  an 
amber  bottle  to  protect  the  preparation  from 
light,  and  also  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  preparation  is  intended  for  external  use. 
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Sprinkler  tops  add  to  the  appearance  and 
the  convenience  of  the  package.  If  sprinkler 
tops  are  not  used,  care  should  be  taken  to  se- 
lect perfect  corks.  The  appearance  will  be  im- 
proved by  sealing  the  corks  with  wax,  or  with 
a  paper  or  kid  cap,  neatly  tied  with  a  silk 
cord  or  thread.  An  outer  wrapping  of  waxed 
paper  gives  a  businessHke  air  to  the  pack- 
age. 

The  labels  should  be  simple  and  should  con- 


tain no  extravagant  claims  as  to  the  efficacy 
of  the  preparation.  The  alcohol  content  should 
be  stated,  and  the  "for  external  use  only" 
legend  made  a  part  of  the  phraseology.  Use 
a  neck  strip,  appropriately  colored,  to  conceal 
the  cork.  Give  directions  for  use  either  on 
the  label  or  on  a  small  printed  sticker  attached 
to  the  back  of  the  bottle.  Do  not  be  tempted 
to  imitate  the  package,  label  or  name  of  one  of 
the  patent  preparations. 


Important  Changes  at  the  U.  of  M. 


The  death  of  Dr.  Schlotterbeck,  in  June  last, 
has  brought  about  two  appointments  in  the 
College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  University  of 
Michigan.  Dr.  A.  B.  Stevens  succeeds  Dr. 
Schlotterbeck  as  dean  of  the  college,  and  Dr. 
Henry  Kraemer,  of  the  Philadelphia  College 
of  Pharmacy,  has  accepted  an  a])pointment  as 
professor  of  pharmacognosy. 

The  promotion  given  to  Dr.  Stevens  has 
been  amply  earned  by  a  lifetime  of  pharma- 
ceutical endeavor.  Not  only  has  Dr.  Stevens 
been  a  member  of  the  faculty  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  done  efficient  and 
admirable  work  during  all  this  period,  but  he 
has    rendered    many    services    to    American 


pharmacy  in  general.  As  a  member  of  the 
Revision  Committees  of  both  the  U.  S.  P.  and 
the  N.  F.  lie  has  been  one  of  the  most  efficient 
men  in  the  country,  and  his  numerous  friends 
will  be  pleased  to  know  of  his  appointment  to 
the  leadership  of  the  Ann  Arbor  college. 

Dr.  Schlotterbeck,  in  addition  to  being  dean, 
held  the  chair  of  pharmacognosy,  and  his  suc- 
cessor in  this  branch  will  be  Dr.  Kraemer.  Dr. 
Kraemer  is  widely  known  as  a  teacher  and 
investigator  in  this  field  of  pharmaceutical 
science,  and  his  text-book  on  the  subject  has 
an  international  reputation.  His  accession  to 
the  faculty  of  the  U.  of  M.  is  in  line  with  the 
traditions  of  the  institution. 


Dr.  A.  B.  Sinwu, 


Diqilized  bv  V 
■.  H*m7  KM*iur. 
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Monthly  Prize  Questions 

Under  this  head  tofncs  are  announced  nearly  every  month  and  firixes  offered 
for  the  best  papers,  others  printed  being  Paid  for  at  regular  space  rates. 
Questions  for  the  next  discussion  are  announced  elsewhere  and  all  our  readers 
are  cordially    invited  to   respond   with   a  paper,   or,   better  still,    two  Papers. 

Should  Drug  Stores  Sell  Liquor? 


The  Winning  Answer. 

By  Floto  E.  Weeks 

Back  in  our  apprentice  days  we  became 
imbued  with  the  idea  that  we  were  engaged 
in  a  wonderful  work,  that  of  alleviating  the 
sufferings  of  humanity.  Our  next  step  was 
in  a  school  of  pharmacy  and  there  we  were 
instilled  with  the  ethics  of  our  profession. 

With  such  a  foundation  it  was  no  wonder 
that  when  we  were  graduated  from  college 
and  entered  life's  school  we  were  filled  with 
the  highest  aspirations.  We  wanted  to  do 
everything  possible  to  aid  in  easing  the  burdens 
of  the  afHicted. 

If,  however,  we  start  out  by  selling  liquor 
all  our  resolves  and  worthy  aspirations  are 
defeated  in  the  beginning.  Liquor  selling  and 
a  determination  to  benefit  our  fellowmen  arc 
incompatible;  they  are  inconsistent.  If  we 
think  of  the  first,  we  can't  do  the  second;  if 
we  do  the  second  we  lose  sight  of  the  first. 

Every  druggist  worthy  of  the  name  knows 
that  there  is  no  scientific  justification  for  the 
employment  of  alcohol  as  a  medicine.  And 
he  further  knows  that  it  has  been  proved  a 
virulent  poison. 

At  the  National  Convention  of  Alienists 
and  Neurologists  held  in  Chicago  on  July  15, 
1914,  the  following  resolutions  were  passed: 

Whereas,  in  the  opinion  of  the  meeting  of  alienists 
and  neurologists  of  the  United  States,  in  convention 
assembled,  it  has  been  definitely  established  that  alcohol, 
when  taken  into  the  system,  acts  as  a  definite  poison 
to  the  brain  and  other  tissues,  and  that  the  effects  of 
this  poison  are  directly  or  indirectly  responsible  for  a 
large  proportion  of  the  insane,  epileptic,  feeble-minded 
:iiid  other  forms  of  mental,  moral  and  physical  degen- 
eracy; therefore  be  it  Resolved,  that  organized  science 
should  initiate  and  carry  on  a  systematic,  persistent 
propaganda  for  the  education  of  the  public  regarding 
the  deleterious  effects  of  alcohol;  and  be  it  further 
Resolved,  etc. 

The  foregoing  is  only  one  of  many  similar 

resolutions  passed  by  various  medical  societies. 

If  liquor  cause  suffering  instead  of  mitigat- 


ing it — and  it  is  accepted  that  it  does — then 
there  is  no  excuse  for  us  to  have  it  around  a 
drug  store.  The  handling  of  liquor  defeats 
the  very  purpose  for  which  a  druggist  should 
stand.  It  is  unethical  in  the  extreme.  An 
tmdertaker  who  is  at  the  same  time  the 
proprietor  of  a  poison  shop  should  be  looked 
upon  with  no  more  distrust  than  a  druggist 
who  traffics  in  intoxicants. 

But  aside  from  the  question  of  morals,  it 
is  extremely  poor  business  policy  to  deal  in 
liquors.  Where  whisky  is  sold  an  element 
which  is  far  from  desirable  is  quite  often 
drawn  into  the  store.  This  class  of  trade 
very  materially  lessens  patronage  from  the 
better  class.  A  store's  reputation  is  its  most 
valuable  asset,  and  nothing  will  so  quickly 
injure  a  business  as  a  single  unwise  sale  of 
"booze." 

It  doesn't  take  a  very  high  degree  of  intel- 
ligence in  a  clerk  to  be  able  to  recognize  that 
not  one  quart  of  whisky  in  a  dozen  19  going 
to  be  used  medicinally. 

My  days  as  a  clerk  have  tat^ht  me  that 
when  I  have  the  privilege  of  owning  a  store 
the  place  shall  never  have  the  taint  of  liquor 
upon  it.  And  as  for  the  fair  name  of  Phar- 
macy, I  hope  that  .the  day  is  near  when  the 
liquor  peddling  part  of  the  business  will  be  an 
antiquated  curiosity. 

Druggists  Should  Sell  It. 

By  R.  £.  Kaminsei. 

I'm  not  going  to  mince  matters.  A  druggist 
should  sell  liquor — just  as  much  of  it  as  he 
can. 

We  often  hear  the  opponents  of  whisky  say 
that  the  use  of  alcohol  is  demoralizing  and 
degenerating,  that  despondency  and  grief 
follow  in  its  wake. 

Such  accusations  are  true,  perhaps — when 
applied  to  those  people  who  do  not  care  to 
exercise  their  will-power.       i  A.    OOii^ 

But  should  a  drnj^st  refuse  wr-^-" 
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article  merely  because  its  improper  use  leads 
to  unfortunate  results?  If  he  applies  such  a 
line  of  reasoning  to  the  conduct  of  his  entire 
business  there  are  many  every-day  drug-store 
articles  which  must  be  wiped  from  his  shelves. 

Take,  for  instance,  chloroform  and  bichlor- 
ide of  mercury  tablets,  two  products  that  are 
sold  respectively  for  cleaning  purposes  and 
for  making  antiseptic  solutions.  TTie  fact 
that  these  substances  are  occasionally  and 
improperly  employed  for  suicidal  uses  does  not 
deter  the  average  druggist  from  handling  them. 

Coffee  is  another  example.  Originally 
coflfee  sales  were  confined  to  drug  stores 
exclusively,  but  after  it  came  into  popularity 
as  a  beverage  coffee  stores  were  started  in  all 
sections  of  the  country,  with  a  consequent  de- 
crease in  the  druggist's  profits. 

Scientists  have  proved  that  caffeine,  the 
active  constituent  of  coffee,  is  bad  for  the 
heart.  At  one  time  a  hard  fight  was  on,  which 
resulted  in  denying  coffee  a  place  in  the  U.  S. 
P. 

Later  on,  however,  druggists  realized  that 
coffee  was  not  the  worst  drug  to  handle  and 
that  its  sale'yielded  a  profit,  so  that  coffee  is 
now  official  (in  the  N.  F.)  and  is  again 
occupying  a  prominent  place  in  many  drug 
stores. 

Why  should  liquor  not  be  accorded  the  same 
privileges?     We  have  coffee  as  a  precedent. 

It  is  true  that  spirits  will  produce  incoordi- 
nation and  dizziness — but  so  will  digitalis,  and 
from  infinitely  smaller  doses.  Why  not,  then, 
dismiss  digitalis?  "Oh,  no!"  you  say.  "dig- 
italis is  a  very  useful  drug."  Useful  it  is  if 
employed  in  moderation ;  otherwise  it  is 
capable  of  producing  worse  effects  than  any 
of  our  spirits.  But  even  the  most  finical 
druggist  does  not  hesitate  to  sell  digitalis. 

A  similar  example  is  guarana,  the  South 
American  beverage  and  stimulant.  Guarana 
in  our  South  American  brothers  produces  a 
habit  that  leads  to  heart  failure  and  death. 
Yet  guarana,  because  of  its  caffeine  content, 
is  valued  highly  as  a  useful  drug.  Should  we 
dismiss  it? 

As  a  final  example  of  the  things  we  sell 
without  causing  conscience  qualms  I  am  going 
to  cite  tobacco. 

We  chew  or  smoke  occasionally  and  the 
first  thing  we  know  a  demoralizing  and  nasty 
habit  is  fastened  on  us,  one  that  we  would 
like  to  shake,  but  cannot,  because  the  habit 


has  led  to  the  loss,  to  a  degree,  of  our  will 
power. 

As  druggists  we  sell  tobacco  in  alt  forms — 
because  it  yields  a  profit.  We  even  advertise 
our  tobacco  department  and  give  it  prominent 
space,  so  that  we  may  attract  to  our  stores 
those  weak-willed  victims.  It  is  a  useless,  de- 
generating luxury  and  is  the  cause  of  many  of 
the  tuberculosis  cases  in  this  country. 

Doctor  Asher  says:  "In  moderation  wine, 
beer  and  spirits  may  be  taken-  throughout  a 
long  life  without  impairing  the  general  health." 
On  the  other  hand,  prominent  authorities  state 
that  even  in  moderation  tobacco  in  any  form 
causes  ill  effects. 

If,  therefore,  we  druggists  will  stop  to  look 
at  our  dangerous  side-lines— coffee  and  tobacco 
— or  will  glance  at  our  line  of  drugs — chloro- 
form, bichloride  tablets,  digitaHs,  guarana — 
we  should  appreciate  that  the  handling  of 
liquors  is  not  outside  our  province.  Liquors 
do  not  constitute  the  worst  possible  side-line — 
and  they  pay  a  satisfactory  profit.  Which 
can't  be  said  of  all  side-Hnes. 

Our  certificates  of  registration  usually  con- 
tain a  phrase  worded  somewhat  as  follows: 
"This  certificate  gives  authority  to  the  holder 
to  dispense  and  sell  at  retail  drugs,  medicines 
and  poisons." 

After  reading  such  a  sentence  I  cannot  help 
but  think  that  we  are  entitled  to  sell  at  retail 
liquors,  as  well  as  other  drugs.  I  even  ask 
myself.  Why  should  we  hesitate  to  recom- 
mend liquors  for  legitimate  purposes?  The 
fact  that  spirits  may  be  abused  should  not 
concern  us,  any  more  than  the  fact  that 
revolvers  and  shot-guns  are  abused. 

The  Sap  of  Evil. 

By  Theo.  B.  Fant. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  seven  terrible 
evils  and  the  man  who  was  given  his  choice 
among  them.  He  chose  the  drinking  of  liquor, 
and  through  it  every  one  of  the  remaining  six 
terrible  ones  came  to  him. 

I  have  always  looked  upon  a  drug  store  as 
the  handle  of  the  tool  which  does  away  with 
pain  and  suffering.  If  this  view  is  tenable, 
the  drug  store  is  no  place  for  liquor — the 
cause,  more  than  anything  else,  of  pain  and 
tribulation, 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  no  druggist  should 
sell  spirits  indiscrimin^^eh,-,j  ^Itji^re  than  he 
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should  sell  cocaine  or  morphine.  Indeed,  now 
that  the  anti-narcotic  law  is  in  effect,  hqiior 
should  be  equally  barred,  for  many  who  cannot 
get  narcotics  attempt  to  fall  back  on  liquor. 

Of  course  all  druggists  carry  alcohol.  They 
have  to.  But  it  should  not  be  dispensed 
except  on  the  presentation  of  an  order  made 
out  and  signed  by  a  reputable  physician. 

It  is  my  idea  that  if  druggists  retailed  liquor 
indiscriminately  there  would  soon  be  an  end 
to  what  are  known  as  "drug  stores."  A  new 
business  would  spring  up,  due  to  the  druggist 
using  all  his  time  in  looking  after  his  booze 
trade.  No  doubt  he  would  thrive  from  a 
profit  sense,  but  no  real  druggist  has  any  desire 
to  handle  soul-destroying  and  deadly  spirits, 
no  matter  how  much  he  may  profit  by  so  doing. 

Money  has  been  called  the  root  of  all  evil, 
but  I  believe  that  if  the  root  were  examined 
closely  the  sap  in  it  would  be  found  to  be 
liquor. 

Personally  I  had  as  soon  play  with  a  loaded 
bomb,  likely  to  explode  at  any  moment,  as  to 
trifle  with  liquor.  Either  one  leaves  onlv 
sorrow  and  suffering  in  its  wake. 

It  Doesn't  Pay. 

By  William  J.  Richards. 

Not  infrequently  when  the  propriety  of 
liandling  liquor  is  put  up  to  the  average 
pharmacist  he  proclaims  very  loudly  against 
the  practice.  But  when  it  comes  to  actually 
putting  a  ban  on  the  trade  in  his  own  store 
he  stops  and  considers  the  matter  for  a  long 
time.  A  hole  in  the  cash  register  receipts 
looms  up  distressingly. 

As  a  clerk  I  have  worked  in  two  different 
kinds  of  stores  and  for  men  whose  views  were 
decidedly  opposite.  One  of  these  stores  was 
in  a  saloon  town,  where  the  proprietor  was  a 
man  who  would  not  allow  a  single  ounce  of 


liquor  to  be  sold  except  in  extreme  cases;  he 
had  to  know  that  it  was  needed  for  medicinal 
purposes. 

Another  of  the  stores  was  located  in  a  "dry" 
residential  section  of  a  large  city,  and  we 
sold  considerable  liquor.  Of  course  we  asked 
the  customers  the  necessary  questions  and  had 
them  sign  a  register  stating  that  the  article 
was  intended  for  medicinal  use.  The  fact 
remained,  however,  that  sales  of  this  character 
constituted  an  appreciable  part  of  the  total, 
when  the  day's  receipts  were  figured. 

It  might  seem,  perhaps,  that  putting  a  ban 
on  liquor  where  there  is  a  reasonable  opening 
for  selling  it,  is  "bad  business." 

But  by  making  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
situation  we  can  see  reasons  why  such  is  not 
the  case.  The  druggist  who  is  located  in  a 
dry  district  or  a  prohibition  city  is  generally 
surrounded  by  a  class  of  people  who  were  to 
a  large  extent  responsible  for  putting  the 
community  in  the  dry  column.  It  was  their 
votes  that  did  it.  And  it  would  probably  pay 
the  druggist  to  cater  to  this  class,  particularly 
if  his  competitors  are  taking  the  opposite 
stand  and  peddling  all  the  stuff  they  can  pass 
over  the  counter. 

In  such  a  neighborhood  it  is  good  business 
to  advertise  the  fact  that  no  liquor  is  handled ; 
the  increased  trade  secured  from  the  dry 
element  more  than  makes  up  for  what  may 
be  lost. 

In  communities  where  no  restricticms  are 
imposed  the  amount  of  liquor  that  could  be 
sold  by  a  druggist  would  not  materially  affect 
his  daily  receipts.  Most  of  his  customers 
would  seek  the  saloon  for  their  needs,  as  the 
booze  specialist  usually  sells  at  a  lower  price 
than  does  the  druggist. 

The  material  benefits  gained  from  selling 
liquor  are  not  so  great  as  they  might  appear  to 
be — in  either  wet  or  dry  territories. 
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John  B.  la  an  Outcast. 

By  Cliffoiid  H.  Rudes. 

If  a  druggist  can  afford  to  pay  a  large  liquor 
license,  if  he  can  clean  up  a  fairly  good  profit 
on  his  investment  at  the  end  of  a  fiscal  year, 
and  if  he  can  at  the  same  time  close  his 
eyes  to  the  moral  side  of  the  question,  he  is, 
of  course,  financially  the  gainer  by  handling 
liquor. 

The  only  question  that  he  need  ask  himself 
is  whether  or  not  he  can  reap  a  greater  profit 
hy  exploiting  some  other  line  of  goods  occupy- 
ing no  more  store  space  and  requiring  no 
greater  investment.  The  problem  of  being 
able  to  sleep  with  a  clear  conscience  perhaps 
need  not  bother  him. 

But  if  the  druggist  realizes  that  his  mission 
on  earth  is  to  better  the  health  of  his  fellow- 
men,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  he  can  conscien- 
tiously act  as  the  agent  by  which  the  rotten 
stuff  called  "booze"  is  conveyed  to  his 
fellowmen. 

Of  course  every  business  druggist  probably 
knows  whether  he  is  making  or  losing  money 
on  his  line  of  liquors.  But  when  one  of  the 
largest  chains  of  stores  in  the  country,  together 
with  many  large  individual  stores,  has  thrown 
out  liquor  because  the  handling  of  it  is  a  losing 
proposition,  it  seems  a  pretty  fair  argument 
for  the  smaller  concerns  to  watch  their  step. 


Morally  speaking,  there  is  not  a  single 
argument  in  favor  of  liquor  merchandising. 
Borrowing  a  simile  from  "T,  R.,"  it  would  be 
as  sensible  to  argue  the  good  points  of 
polygamy. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  as  a  medicine 
liquor  is  of  no  value  whatever.  Other  agents 
of  equal  stimulating  value  are  always 
available. 

Old  topers  perhaps  may  require  a  certain 
amount  of  liquor  to  keep  them  alive,  and  for 
this  purpose  there  may  be  an  excuse  for  its 
existence.  When  intended  for  such  a  purpose, 
however,  it  should  be  dispensed  under  legisla- 
tive regulations  as  stringent  as  those  affecting 
the  sale  of  narcotics. 

Prohibition  is  fast  gaining  headway  in  this 
country,  and  the  day  is  not  far  distant  \Yhen 
the  government  will  force  all  druggists  to 
abandon  the  sale  of  liquor.  And  the  druggist 
who  voluntarily  ceases  his  traffic  in  booze  now 
before  he  is  forced  to  it  will  he  the  gainer, 
both  morally  and  financially.  Financially 
because  he  can  devote  his  time  and  money  to 
developing  other  lines  that  will  stand  him  in 
good  stead  when  national  prohibition  comes. 

John  Barleycorn  has  no  place  in  the  makeup 
of  a  reputable  drug  store,  and  the  sooner  he 
is  consigned  to  the  place  where  he  has  sent  so 
many  victims  the  better  it  will  be  for  all 
concerned. 


Compounding  and  Dispensing 


Flavoring  Powders  and  Pastes. 

»  Particularly  in  communities  where  the  use 
of  alcoholic  flavoring  extracts  is  frowned  on, 
flavoring  compounds  in  paste  and  powder  form 
are  fast  coming  into  popular  favor. 

These  ha\e  sugar  as  a  base,  and  are  made  to 
correspond  in  strength  to  the  alcoholic  extracts. 
Formulas  for  inclusion  in  the  proposed  A.  Ph. 
A.  Recipe  Book  have  been  suggested  by  Wilbur 
L.  Scoville,  of  Detroit,  as  follows; 

flavoring  Poifder  of  Almond  is  made  by 
triturating  20  mils  of  oil  of  bitter  almond  with 
i'SO  grammes  of  powdered  sugar. 

Ginger,  by  triturating  10  grammes  of  oleo- 
resin  of  ginger  with  990  grammes  of  powdered 
sugar. 

Lemon,  by  mixing  50  mils  of  natural  oil,  or 
5  mils  of  concentrated  or  "terpeneless"  oil  of 
lemon,   with  powdered  sugar  to  make  1000 


grammes  and  tinting  the  powder  yellow  with 
turmeric  or  saffron. 

If  a  paste  is  desired  mix  in  enough  glycerin 
to  obtain  a  paste  of  the  desired  consistency — 
or  better,  make  a  paste  with  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  glycerin  and  syrup. 

Powders  and  pastes  are  more  sensitive  to 
exposure  than  liquid  extracts  and  must  be  kept 
in  tightly  closed  containers.  Pastes  are  dis- 
pensed, preferably,  in  collapsible  tubes,  aiid  are 
sometimes  made  stronger  to  facilitate  their  use. 

When  Glass  Breaks. 

A  cheap  grade  of  cotton  such  as  is  used  for 
cleaning  ointment  tiles  is  excellent  to  pick  up 
fine  slivers  of  broken  glass,  says  a  writer  in 
Meyer  Brothers  Druggist.    The  cotton  should 


be  wetted  before  use. 
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Board  Questions  Answered 


A  Texas  Examination 
Chemistry,  Continued 


3.  Give  method  of  preparing  red  iodide  of 
mercury  by  precipitation  and  write  an  equation 
expressing  the  chemical  reaction  which  takes 
place. 

Red  mercuric  iodide  is  prepared  by  mutual 
decomposition  between  mercuric  chloride  and 
potassium  iodide,  by  pouring  a  solution  of  40 
grammes  of  the  former  salt  and  a  solution  of 
.50  grammes  of  the  latter,  simultaneously,  into 
a  large  volume  of  water  with  active  stirring, 
when  the  following  reaction  occurs:  HgClj+ 
3KI^HgI,+2Ka.  An  excess  of  either  salt 
must.be  avoided,  since  loss  by  formation  of  a 
soluble  compound  would  result,  an  excess  of 
potassium  iodide  producing  potassium  mercuric 
iodide  (HgI;+2KI),  and  an  excess  of  mer- 
curic chloride  causing  the  formation  of  mercu- 
ric iodochloride  (Hgl.+SHgCU  or  HgJ.Cli). 
The  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  filter  and 
washed  with  cold  distilled  water  until  the 
washings  give  not  more  than  a  slight  opal- 
escence with  silver  nitrate  test  solution.  Fin- 
ally, the  washed  precipitate  is  dried  in  a  dark 
place,  between  sheets  of  bibulous  paper,  at  a 
temperature  not  exceeding  40°  C. 

6.  What  is  the  chemical  difference  between 
"Prussian  blue"  and  "Turnbull's  blue"? 

"TumbuU's  blue"  is  ferrous  ferricyanide, 
Fe3(Fe(CN)i,);;  "Prussian  blue"  is  ferric  fer- 
rocyanide,  Fe4(Fe(CN)i,)j. 

7.  How  is  soluble  blue  prepared? 
"Soluble  blue,"  such  as  is  used  for  laundry 

purposes,  is  said  to  be  potassium  ferri-ferro- 
cyanide.  It  may  be  made  by  gradually  adding 
to  a  boiling  solution  of  potassium  ferricyanide 
an  equivalent  quantity  of  hot  solution  of 
ferrous  sulphate,  boiling  for  two  hours  and 
washing  the  precipitate  on  a  filter  until  the 
washings  assume  a  dark  blue  color.  The 
moist  precipitate  can  then  at  once  be  dissolved 
Uy  the  further  addition  of  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  water.  About  64  parts  of  the  iron  salt  to 
100  parts  of  the  potassium  salt  is  the  proper 
proportion. 

8.  In  "bluing"  clothes  why  is  it  essential 
that  the  fabric  should  be  free  from  soap? 

Soap  is  likely  to  precipitate  certain  blues. 
Also,  an  excess  of  soap  in  clothes  dried  in 


sunlight  or  by  heat  Is  quite  likely  to  impart 
a  yellowish  tint  to  the  clothes. 

0.  What  are  carbohydrates? 

The  term  "carbohydrates"  originally  was 
applied  to  sugars,  starches,  and  allied  bodies 
because  they  contain  carbon,  hydrogen  and 
oxygen,  and  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  in 
the  proportion  of  Hj  to  O;  that  is,  the  same 
as  in  water.  It  is  now  known  that  this 
proportion  is  of  little  moment,  but  the  name 
is  too  well  established  to  abandon  it. 

10.  Into  what  three  groups  are  carbohy- 
drates usually  divided? 

Monosaccharides,  disaccharides,  and  poly- 
saccharides. 

11.  Give  an  example  of  each  of  the  clashes 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  question. 

Glucose  is  a  monosaccharide,  cane  sugar  is 
a  disaccharide,  and  starch  is  a  polj'saccharide. 

12.  What  is  the  difference  in  physical 
appearance  between  minium  and  litharge? 

Minium  (red  oxide  of  lead)  is  in  the  form 
of  a  heavy,  scaly  powder,  of  a  bright  red  color, 
with  a  slight  shade  of  orange.  Litharge 
(lead  oxide)  is  a  heavy  yellowish  or  reddish 
yellow  powder  or  minute  scales. 

13.  Of  the  two,  litharge  and  minium,  which 
is  the  official  salt? 

Litharge  is  official  under  the  name  oi 
Plumbi  Oxidum. 

14.  Write  the  chemical  formulas  of  litharge 
and  minium. 

Litharge  should  contain  not  less  than  00 
per  cent  of  PbO. 

Minium  corresponds  to  the  formula  PbjO,. 

15.  Write  an  equation  showing  the  reaction 
which  takes  place  in  making  lead  acetate. 

Lead  acetate  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving 
lead  oxide  in  diluted  acetic  acid,  when  the 
following  reaction  takes  place: 

PbO+2  HCH.O.=Pb(GH,O0.+H=O. 

16.  What  is  lead  subacetate  and  how  is  it 
prepared  ? 

When  solution  of  lead  acetate  is  boiled 
with  lead  oxide  a  large  quantity  of  the  oxide 
is  dissolved,  and  a  substance — which  is  lead 
subacetate — is  formed  and  remains  in  solution. 
The    precise    composition    of  (tRe-vMlMi^ie 
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varies  with  the  proportions  of  lead  acetate 
and  of  litharge  employed.  The  official  direc- 
tions for  making  solution  of  lead  suhacetate 
are  as  follows: 

Dissolve  180  grammes  of  lead  acetate  in 
700  mils  of  boiling  distilled  water  and  add 
the  solution  slowly  and  in  portions  to  110 
grammes  of  lead  oxide,  previously  rubbed  to 
a  smooth  paste  ^Vith  100  mils  of  distilled 
wat^r,  and  place  in  a  porcelain  dish  of  about 
one  liter  capacity.  Boil  this  mixture  during 
half  an  hour  with  occasional  stirring,  adding 
distilled  water  as  required  to  maintain  about 
the  original  volume.  Finally,  when  cool,  filter 
the  solution,  protecting  it  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  air,  and  add  sufficient  distilled  water, 
which  has  previously  been  boiled  and  cooled, 
to  make  the  finished  product  weigh  1000 
grammes. 

17.  Show  by  equation  the  chemical  reaction 
which  takes  place  in  the  preparation  of  lead 
suhacetate. 

Pb(C,H.O.).  3H,O+PbO=PbJ3CC.H:a0  ,+3H=0 

18.  What  is  the  chemical  name  of  iodoform 
and  what  is  its  chemical  formula? 

Triiodomethane ;  CHI^. 

19.  How  is  iodoform  made? 

Iodoform  is  made  by  treating  alcohol  with 
iodine  in  the  presence  of  an  alkali,  the  reaction 
being  as  follows: 

C,H.OH-l-I.=CI.CHO+5  HL 
CI,CHO+KOH=CHrH-HCOOK. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  above  reaction  that 
only  three  of  the  eight  atoms  of  iodine 
employed  are  converted  into  iodoform,  the 
other  five  forming  hydriodic  acid.  In  view  of 
the  high  cost  of  iodine  such  waste  cannot  be 
permitted,  and,  therefore,  chlorine  is  passed 
through  the  reacting  liquid,  with  the  formation 
of  HQ  and  liberation  of  iodine,  the  five 
atoms  of  which  are  in  time  converted  into 
iodoform.  In  practice,  potassium  bicarbonate 
is  the  alkali  employed  in  the  above  reaction. 
Iodoform  is  now  largely  made  by  electrolytic 
methods. 

20.  What  are  the  chemical  changes  which 
take  place  in  starch  in  the  process  of  digestion? 

In  order  to  be  absorbed  by  the  animal 
organism  starch  must  undergo  digestion  by 
the  action  of  the  secretions  of  the  pancreas 
and  intestinal  glands,  which  first  convert  it 
into  soluble  dextrine  and  then  into  grape  sugar 


(glucose),  in  which  form  it  passes  into  the 
blood. 

21.  What  chemical  changes  take  place  in 
proteids  in  the  process  of  digestion? 

Proteids  are  converted  into  albumoses  and 
peptones  by  means  of  the  gastric  juice.  The 
pancreatic  juices  also  aid  in  the  conversion, 

22.  Given  a  sample  of  urine  for  examina- 
tion, what  physical  properties  would  you  take 
into  consideration  before  applying  chemical 
tests? 

Its  volume,  color,  translucency,  consistency, 
odor,  specific  gravity,  action  toward  litmus, 
presence  of  solids,  and  persistency  of  froth 
when  shaken. 

23.  What  chemical  test  would  you  apply  to 
determine  the  presence  or  absence  of  sugar  in 
urine. 

Fehling's  solution,  prepared  according.to  the 
directions  laid  down  in  the  U.  S.  P.,  may  be 
used  for  making  a  satisfactory  test.  To  apply 
it  proceed  as  follows:  Boil  in  a  test  tube  one 
inch  of  Fehling's  solution.  While  hot  add 
about  half  an  inch  of  urine  and  bring  to  a  boil 
again.  If  no  red  or  yellow  color  appears,  add 
more  urine  until  the  total  volume  is  1J4  inches. 
Again  raise  to  boiling  point  and  set  aside.  If 
red  or  yellow  cuprous  oxide  appears,  the  urine 
is  saccharine. 

24.  How  would  you  determine  the  presence 
or  absence  of  albumin  in  urine? 

The  heat  or  boiling  test  controlled  by  acid 
is  considered  quite  reliable.  A  test  tube  is 
filled  to  1/4  to  1/3  its  depth  with  perfectly 
clear  urine  (filtered  if  necessary),  and  heat 
applied  until  boiling  occurs.  Or  a  test  tube 
may  be  half-filled  with  clear  urine,  and  heat 
applied  only  to  the  upper  part,  when  a  result- 
ing diminished  transparency  can  be  very  easily 
recognized  on  comparing  the  two  portions  of 
the  tube.  If  a  turbidity  results,  the  slightest 
degree  of  which  becomes  visible  in  an  other- 
wise clear  urine  held  in  a  clear  light,  it  is  due 
either  to  albumin  or  earthy  phosphates.  If 
the  latter,  it  promptly  disappears  on  the 
addition  of  a  drop  or  two  of  nitric  or  acetic 
acid ;  if  due  to  albumin  the  turbidity  is 
permanent. 

If  the  urine  has  not  been  filtered,  and  is 
opaque  from  the  presence  of  amorphous 
urates,  the  first  effect  of  the  application  of  heat 
is  to  clear  up  the  fluid,  and,  as  the  temperature 
is  increased,  albumin,  if  present,  is  precipitated. 


(To  bt  conlinvtd.) 
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Getting  More  Business 


The  Heads  Over  Advertisements. 

Druggists  who  write  their  own  advertise- 
ments and  who  sometimes  feel  that  the  ads 
lack  "pull"  may  find  a  solution  to  their 
troubles  in  the  following,  which  is  quoted 
from  the  Retail  Druggist  of  Canada: 

Supposing  tomorrow  morning,  when  you  eagerly 
open  your  morning  newspaper,  that  instead  of  the  usual 
style  of  headlines  indicating  perfectly  the  nature  cf  the 
news  you  were  about  to  read,  you  found  over  the  vari- 
ous articles  headings  like  these : 

ANNOUNCEMENT. 

ATTENTION. 

LOOK  HERE. 

READ  THIS. 

EXTRAORDINARY. 

Imagine  hunting  under  these  headings  for  your 
favorite  murder,  bank  failure,  railway  catastrophe,  or 
high-life  scandal  I  Wouldn't  you  be  disappointed  in 
your  favorite  newspaper?  Wouldn't  you  feel  trifled 
with?    Well,  isn't  the  same  true  of  advertising? 

If  the  copy  reader  of  the  newspaper,  while  editing 
the  story  of  a  railway  wreck,  should  be  so  carried 
away  by  the  excitement  incidental  thereto  that  all  the 
heading  he  could  put  upon  his  story  was 

"EXTRAORDINARY," 
he  would  lose  control  of  his  position  on  the  pay-roll- 
If  the  society  reporter  should  bring  into  the  office  an 
odoriferous  yarn  and  try  to  start  off  with 

"LOOK  HERE." 
he  would  go  to  the  bench.    Then  why  is  it  that  some 
men   that  unfold  their    fountain  pens  to  write  news 
items  about  their  business  use  trite,  vague,  worn-out, 
empty  headlines? 

If  advertisers  are  going  to  carry  the  reader  from 
the  news  of  the  world  to  the  news  of  the  shop,  let 
them  study  the  characteristics  of  news  stuff. 

These  Make  Delinquents  Come  Across. 

Slow-pay  customers  do  not  always  respond 
to  simple  statement  forms  and  for  that  reason 
it  sometimes  happens  that  merchants  have  to 
adopt  out-of-the-ordinary  methods  to  get  their 
money. 

One  of  the  ideas  put  into  effect  by  a  Western 
wholesale  house,  according  to  the  Apothecary, 
is  to  send  out  this  letter: 

Our  cashier  fell  unconscious  at  his  desk  this  morn- 
ing. Up  to  this  time  (4  p.m.)  we  have  been  unable  to 
gel  a  word  out  of  him  except  your  name.  May  we  say 
to  liim,  with  a  view  to  his  immediate  recovery,  that  we 
have  your  check,  as  we  think  that  is  what  is  on  his 

Another  method,  which  the  Inland  Store- 


keeper says  is  used  by  a  lawyer  who  makes  a 
specialty  of  collections,  is  to  send  the  following 
note  to  delinquents. 

Deab  Sir  :  Kindly  drop  into  my  office  the  next  day 
or  two,  as  I  have  a  matter  of  business  I  wish  lo  talk 

There  is  absolutely  no  due  as  to  what  the 
nature  of  the  business  is.  The  debtor's  curi- 
osity is  aroused  and,  even  though  he  is  sus- 
picious, nine  times  out  of  ten  he  will  go  to  the 
lawyer's  office  in  order  to  relieve  his  curiosit>'. 
It  is  then  a  matter  of  persuasion  for  the  lawyer 
to  make  an  adjustment. 

Bottles  for  Balloons. 

The  Plummer  Drug  Company,  of  Portland, 
Oregon,  in  view  of  the  rising  price  of  glass 
containers  of  all  kinds,  hit  recently  upon  the 
happy  idea  of  enlisting  the  boys  in  the  collec- 
tion of  bottles  to  be  used  in  putting  out  such 
commodities  as  household  ammonia  and  other 
articles  in  which  the  bottle  represents  a  consid- 
erable proportion  of  the  cost  and  where  ele- 
gance is  not  especially  required.  On  a  Satur- 
day this  placard  appeared  in  the  window : 
BOYS!    BOYS  I    BOYSl 

For  to-day  only  we  will  give  you  a  5-cent  balloon 
for  each  ^nt  or  quart  empty  bottle  you  bring  in.  Bring 
all  you  want  to.    We  use  them  for  oils,  etc. 

Then  the  procession  started.  It  seemed  as  if 
every  lad  in  the  neighborhood  had  been  enlisted 
in  the  cause.  Despite  the  fact  that  Oregon  is 
"bone  dry,"  the  prevailing  style  in  bottles  was 
the  one  used  to  contain  a  certain  highly  popu- 
lar brand  of  firewater.  There  were  a  few 
other  bottles.  Oregon  being  a  suffrage  state 
and  the  Supreme  Court  having  decided  that 
women  are  "persons,"  the  girls  of  the  neigh- 
borhood extended  the  application  of  the  law  to 
the  principle  that  "girls"  are  "boys"  within 
the  meaning  of  a  bottle  invitation,  and  there 
was  a  goodly  number  of  the  juvenile  fair  sex 
among  those  who  availed  themselves  of  the  in- 
vitation and  got  the  balloons. 

Late  that  night  a  frantic  call  came  over  the 
telephone. 

"This  is ,  the  junkman,"  said  the  voice 

at  the  other  end.  "I  would  like  to  know  how 
long  your  bottle  offer  is  going  toJse  open/' 

"Why?"  said  Mr.  Plummer. V^iOO^^IC 
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"So  that  I  will  know  when  to  go  to  bed," 
was  the  reply.  "Every  Idd  in  the  neighbor- 
hood has  been  robbing  my  stock  in  the  back 
yard.  I  chased  twelve  over  the  fence  a  minute 
ago." 

The  junkman,  says  the  Pacific  Drug  Reviav, 
was  advised  to  stay  on  watch  a  little  loiter. 

Saves  Overwei|ht. 

A  suggestion  for  preventing  the  giving  of 
overweight  when  weighing  out  candies — or 
anything  else  for  that  matter — is  found  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Retail  Druggist  of  Canada. 

The  average  clerk  when  he  reaches  the  point 
where  the  scale  nearly  balances  generally  takes 
a  very  small  scoopful,  and  when  the  scale  does 
balance  there  is  such  a  small  amount  left  in 
the  scoop  that  it  looks  stingy  not  to  throw  the 
remaining  piece  or  two  in  the  bag  or  box.  A 
much  better  plan  is  to  take  big  scoopfuls  to- 
ward the  end,  so  that  when  the  scale  balances 
there  will  be  quite  a  bit  of  the  candy  left  in 
the  scoop — too  much  for  the  customer  to  ex- 
pect the  clerk  to  throw  in. 

War  Posters  for  Booming  Dentifrices. 

According  to  the  Michigan  Druggist  the 
value  of  displays  may  be  increased  by  playing 
up  war  features.  One  method  is  to  use  a  card 
with  the  wording: 


UNCLE  SAM  IS  PARTICULAR 

ABOUT  HIS  SOLDIERS' 

TEETH 

At*  ym  parHeuUr  at»tit  jtun  f 
We  liava  every  reliable  dental  prep- 


The  picture  of  a  uniformed  soldier  pasted 
on  the  card  will  help  draw  additional  attention 
to  the  display. 

Ready  for  the  Mail. 

All  articles  bought  at  the  Detroit  Liggett 
stores  to  be  sent  to  the  soldiers  at  the  variouf 
training  camps  are  securely  wrapped  for  mail- 
ing, free  of  charge. 

Such  a  courtesy  would,  no  doubt,  be  ex- 
tended by  almost  any  druggist,  but  it  remained 
for  the  Liggett  stores  to  capitalize  the  service 
by  having  annpiuicement  cards  displayed  in 
prominent  positions. 


Service  by  Mail. 

During  the  summer  months  the  Detroit 
Drug  Company,  a  concern  which  operates  nine 
stores  scattered  throughout  the  residential  dis- 
tricts of  Detroit,  makes  use  of  an  insert  card 
entitled  "Vacation  Wants."  The  text  of  the 
card  reads  as  follows: 

"While  you  are  away  on  your  vacation  you 
may  need  prescriptions  and  other  articles  with 
which  we  have  formerly  supplied  you. 

"Write  to  us  stating  your  needs,  upon  re- 
ceipt of  which  we  will  promptly  forward  the 
articles,  securely  packed,  by  parcel  post,  to 
your  address." 

The  card  measures  6^  inches  by  3^  inches, 
and  is  of  convenient  size  to  slip  in  outgoing 
mail  or  small  packages. 

A  Omduct  Code. 

When  a  store  is  successful  beyond  its  neigh- 
bors there  are  usually  reasons  for  it,  such,  for 
example,  as  the  following  code  of  conduct 
which  the  Michigan  Druggist  says  is  lived  up 
to  by  a  Baltimore  concern: 

There  must  be  no  lying— white  lies  or  fabrications— 
in  any  department  of  this  business. 

Whatever  the  cause,  whosesoever  the  mistake,  bow- 
ever  bad  the  mix-up  or  heavy  our  loss,  we  are  going 
to  sit  tight  and  tell  the  truth. 

This  applies  to  eveiybody,  from  the  head  of  the  con- 
cent to  the  newest  office  boy,  and  includes  every  detail 
of  business  from  salesmen's  promises  to  excuses  for 
non-delivery. 

It  concerns  our  relations  with  oiir  customers  and 
our  relations  with  one  another. 

A  simple  code,  after  all.  Merely  one  of  the 
moral  laws  put  into  expressive  English. 

Painless  Extraction.* 

This  letter,  says  System^  is  sent  by  a  West- 
ern merchant  to  those  customers  who  are 
habitually  careless  in  paying  their  bills:  "Dear 
Sir: — If  you  will  pay  the  enclosed  bill,  now 
fourteen  days  overdue,  you  will  oblige  me.  If 
you  do  not,  I  will  oblige  you." 

Candy  Freshness  Emphasized. 

Every  time  a  customer  purchases  a  pound 
of  candy  at  a  certain  store  in  the  middle  West, 
and  hands  the  cashier  a  five-dollar  bill,  he 
receives  as  part  of  his  change  four  clean,  new 
dollar  bills  held  together  by  a  printed  band 
which  reads;  "$4.00 — Freshly  Made — Blank- 
inson's  Chocolates. V 
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From  Bulletin  Subscribers 

A  Cridcism  Criticized.  present  in  excess  {as  is  the  case  in  the  fore- 

Under  the  title  of  "A  Prescription  Diffi-  going  prescription)    sodium  glyceryl  borate, 

culty"  in  the  "Answers  to  Queries"  depart-  glyceroboric    acid,    and    water    are    formed, 

ment  of  the  July  Bulletin  there  appeared  Glyceroboric  acid  is  much  more  active  than 

the  following:  boric  acid  and  prevents  the  precipitation  of 

The  E.  D,   Co.  writes:     Wc  meived  recently  a  <=°<^'"*^    alkaloid.     Borax    requires    about    an 

prescription  which,  when  fine4  as  written,  invariably  equal  weight  of  glycerm  to  prevent  precipita- 

precipitates.     Can    you   point   out   the    cause    of   the  tion  o(  alkaloids. — The  EDITORS, 
trouble?    Here  is  the  prescriptidn : 

Chloretone 6  grains.  A  Novel  Sutffcstioa. 

Cocaine  hydrochloride 5  grains.  „  ^, 

Sodium  borate 10  grains.  ^^  "'=  Editors: 

Glycerin  1  fluidrachm.  I  am  not  a  Subscriber  to  your  excellent 

Solution  of  adrenalin  chloride,  journal,  but  I  have  the  Opportunity  of  reading 

^      ,  ,     li^  fluidrachms.  n  regularly.     The  complaint  of  "E.  L."  that 

Camphor  water,  to  make.  ...2  fluidounces.  ,  l  ^l       j  l     i      r 

he  was  bothered  by  loafers  congregatmg  out- 
Mix.    Directions:    Use  as  spray  In  atomiser.  ^j^^  j^j^  ^^^^^  interested  me;  therefore.  I  take 
■  Chloretone  is  soluble  ia  water  only  to  about  the  the  liberty  to  write  you. 
extent  of  one  part  in  a  thousand,  and  in  the  prescrip-  p^^^,  ^^e  fact  that  he  has  nO  clerk  I  mfer 

tion,  therefore,  the  Chloretone  is  present  in  consider-  .,     .   nr^    ■,   „  ■     ■  .,  .  j    r  _.i_ 

,,  _,  J.  ,  J  _»■  ,.  c  that  h.  L.  IS  in  a  small  town,  and,  lurtner- 
able  excess.  The  undissolved  portion  would,  of  course,  ,  ,  ■ 
present  the  appearance  of  a  precipitate.  The  camphor  ^ore,  from  the  fact  that  the  boys  are 
water  is  also  another  source  of  trouble.  A  portion  of  continually  loafing,  I  would  deduce  that  the 
the  camphor  is  likely  to  be  thrown  out  of  solution  and  town  has  no  brass  band.  Why  not,  then,  get 
thus  give  rise  to  a  precipitate.  Filtering  the  solution  this  gang  of  loafers  interested  in  the  organiza- 
will  remedy  the  difficulty.  tj^n  of  a  band  ?  This  would  solve  the  nuisance 
In  criticizing  the  foregoing  prescription  the  problem,  would  be  of  benefit  to  the  town,  and 
Query  Editor  quite  overlooked  the  main  — what  is  more  important — would  give  "E. 
trouble.  While  an  excess  of  Chloretone  L."  the  opportunity  to  make  a  profit  on  the 
would  cause  a  precipitate,  the  cloudiness  sale  of  musical  instruments.  E.  G.  Cotm, 
noticed  is  due  to  the  presence  of  borax  in  the  Elkhart,  Ind.,  makes  high-grade  instruments,  ■ 
mixture.  Borax  breaks  up  cocaine  hydro-  but  I  believe  that  for  a  beginner's  band. J.  W. 
chloride  and  cocaine  alkaloid  is  precipitated.  Pepper  &  Son,  Philadelphia,  would  probably 
If  the  slightly  soluble  alkaloid  is  filtered  out  serve  the  purpose  just  as  well.  By  writing 
you  will  have  mighty  little  cocaine  left  in  to  the  last  named  concern  "E,  L,"  could  get 
solution.  If,  however,  boric  acid  were  to  be  full  information  as  to  how  to  go  about  organ- 
used  in  the  place  of  borax,  there  would  be  only  izing  a  band. 

the  excess  of  Chloretone  to  be  gathered  up  by         It  is  not  necessary  that  "E.  L."  know  much 

filtration.  •      Charles  P.  Kirby.  about  music  himself,  although  it  would,  of 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  course,  be  very  desirable.     He  could  make  a 

success  of  the  band  anyway.  But  it  is  essential 

Note.     We  are  indeed  pleased  to  receive  that  he  has  not  lost  all  of  his  own  youthful 

letters  such  as  this,  for  they  indicate  that  our  enthusiasm,  and  that  he  can  inspire  confidence 

readers  study  most  closely  the  manner  in  which  and  respect.     In  other  words,  he  must  have 

we  answer  queries.     In  submitting  his  criti-  a  whole  lot  of  "boy"  left  in  him,  regardless 

cism,  however,  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Kirby.  of  what  his  age  may  be. 
failed  to  notice  the  presence  of  glycerin  in  the         I  won't  go  into  details ;  these  "E.  L."  can 

mixture.     It  is  true  that  borax  precipitates  work  out  for  himself.     Here,  however,  is  a 

alkaloids   from   solution,   but  when  glycerin  suggestion  that  should  be  made  before  I  close: 

is  mixed  with  borax  such  a  reaction  does  not  Whatever  may  be  the  method  of  organizing 

take  place.     Instead  the  borax  is  decomposed  the  band  or  of  obtaining  the  instruments,  "E. 

by  the  glycerin  and  the  reaction  is  changed  L."  ^ould  present  the  band  with  a  bass  drum, 

from    alkaline   to    acid.     If   the    glycerin    is  On  one  side  should  be  painted  the  name  of 
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the  musical  organization,  and  on  the  other  side, 
in  large  letters  should  appear  "Presented  by 
E.  L.'s  Pharmacy."  The  bass  drum  is  the 
most  conspicuous  instrument  in  the  band. 
Everybody  sees  it,  and  it  is  never  silent. 
Teirell.  Tex.  G.  T.  O. 

Who  Knows  P 

To  ibe  Editors: 

,  I  am  very  anxious  to  get  a  copy  of  "Ethics 
and  Principles  of  Salesmanship,"  by  Edgar 
A.  Russell.  It  is  an  excellent  little  book,  but 
is  out  of  print,  and  after  considerable  corre- 
spondence I  have  been  unable  to  locate  a  copy. 
It  may  be  that  some  of  your  readers  are 
familiar  with  it.  I  will  appreciate  any  assist- 
ance you  will  be  able  to  give  me. 

ia  Crosse,  Wis.  Wm.  A.  NiEBUHR. 

A  Ruling  Questioned. 

To  die  Editors- 

Permit  me  to  thank  you  for  the  copy  of  the 
booklet,  "Observing  the  Harrison  Law," 
wliicli  came  to  hand  a  few  days  since.  It  is 
certainly  well  gotten  up  and  will  prove  con- 
venient for  reference. 

There  is  one  Departmental  ruling  to  which 
I  take  exception,  however.  That  is  in  regard 
to  segregating  the  narcotic  stock.  I  think  it  is 
far  safer,  as  regards  theft,  if  the  narcotics 
are  scattered — preferably  hidden  among  other 
stock.  This  makes  it  much  more  difficult  for 
a  thief  to  locate  the  stuff. 

Emil  Reyer, 
Mgr.  Leo  Eliel  Pharmacy. 

South  Bend.  Ind. 

Evidendy  Not  U.  S.  P. 

To  the  Editors : 

Here  is  a  copy  of  an  odd  prescription  that 
recently  came  to  our  notice: 

Fluidextract  of  cornsillc 4  ounces. 

Fluidextract  of  rye 4  ounces. 

Fluidextract  of  peach. 4  ounces. 


Phues  of  z 
Gum  alcohol  . 


Who  Will  Price  Thn? 

To  the  Editors : 

Here  is  a  copy  of  a  prescription  which  was 
submitted  to  us  recently: 

Resin  of  guaiac 1  drachtn. 

Sodium  salicylate  5  drachms. 

Powdered  extract  of  cubeb 1  drachn. 

Powdered  extract  of  buchu 1  drachm. 

Sodium  bromide  4  drachms. 

Powdered  extract  of  colchicum..24  graias. 

Quinine  sulphate  1  drachm. 

Powdered  extract  of  poke  root..l  drachm. 

Powdered  thyroid  extract 1  dradun. 

Mix  and  make  into  a  mass.    Divide  in  60  capsules. 

We  would  appreciate  receiving  through  the 
columns  of  the  Bulletin  price  expressions  on 
this  prescription.  Will  not  some  of  your 
readers  quote  the  price  they  would  charge  if 
this  prescription  was  handed  in  over  Uieir 
counters?  Wm.  B.  Campbell. 

Chicago,  III. 

For  a  Cou^. 

To  the  Editors : 
We  are  sending  you  an  order  revived  from 


The  identification  of  the  first  three  ingredi- 
ents is  not  difficult,  but  the  other  two  certainly 
excite  one's  curiosity. 

Perhaps  a  Bulletin  reader  can  solve  the 
problem.  The  concoction  is  used  for  making 
"whisky"  in  dry  territory. 

Joplin,  Mo.  Kleinkauf  Drug  Co. 


one  of  our  customers  a  few  days  ago.     We 
sent  the  lady  Syrup  Cocillana  Compound. 
New  Orleans,  U.        Prytania  PHARMACY. 

And  die  Cat  Came  Back. 

To  the  Editors: 

I  had  occasion  recently  to  refill  a  prescrip- 
tion, calling  for  two  dozen  Bacillus  Bulgaricus 
Tablets,  because  the  patient  left  the  original  in 
a  room  with  a  cat — ^the  cat  knocked  the  bottle 
over  and  ate  twenty-two  of  the  tablets.  The 
customer  stated  that  the  cat  appeared  a  "little 
drowsy,"  but  otherwise  all  right. 

Stuart.  Va.  R- J-  CoNNER." 

Edging  Into  Paints. 

To  the  Editors : 

How  is  this  for  getting  things  balled  up? 
I  recently  had  a  call  for  Sherwin-Williams 
shaving  stick.  John  F^-Schroeder. 

Valley  Junction,  la.  Digitized  by  LjOOQIC 


The  Soda  Fountain 


Getting  Away  from  die  Ten*oent  Sundae. 

Five-cent  ice  creams  and  sundaes  are  like 
the  dodo — extinct — and  in  many  localities 
ten-cent  combinations  on  the  menu  cards  are 
only  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Druggists 
who  keep  accurate  cost  records  have  realized 
that  but  little  profit  results  from  Serving  for 
ten  cents  a  No.  10  cone  of  ice  cream,  particu- 
larly if  an  elaborate  dressing  is  also  served. 

So  accustomed,  however,  has  the  public 
become  to  obtaining '  a  fancy  sundae  in 
exchange  for  a  thin  dime  that  unless  something 
special  is  oflFered  a  higher  price  is  not  easy  to 
obtain. 

This  "something  special"  in  many  stores 
takes  the  form  of  dressings  containing  nut 
meats  in  some  form  or  other,  and  the  following 
formulas  are  suggested  for  use  at  fountains 
where  the  owners  believe  a  price  of  fifteen 
cents  a  portion  is  justified: 

BONE-EWY   BUMDAE. 

Into  a  Boblet-shaped  sundae  cup  put  two  small 
scoopfuU  of  ice  cream  of  different  flavors,  leaving  a 
hollow  in  the  center.  In  this  hollow  put  grated  or 
shredded  cocoanut,  top  this  with  whipped  cream,  sprin- 
kle with  grated  walnut  meats  and  dress  with  a  cherry. 

HUNGRY  CLUB  SANDWICH. 

On  a  banana-split  dish  put  a  banana  cut  lengthwise 
in  two  equal  parts ;  on  one  end  put  a  No.  16  disherful 
of  vanilla  ice  cream,  ajvd  on  the  other  end  a  disherful 
of  chocolate  ice  cream.  Decorate  with  slices  of  sweet 
orange  and  cherries,  and  place  a  few  fresh  strawberriei 
on  the  side.    Cover  lightly  with  ground  nuts. 

KOUOLK   SPECIAL. 

Put  a  No.  10  cone  of  vanilla  ice  cream  into  a  cham- 
pagne glass.  On  one  side  of  the  cone  pour  some 
crushed  pineapple,  on  the  other  some  crushed  rasp- 
berry. Over  the  cone  put  a  ladle  of  whipped  cream; 
sprinkle  with  chopped  nuts  and  decorate  with  a  cherry. 

SLICED  OBANGE  NUT  3  UN  DAE. 

Place  a  cone  of  ice  cream  in  a  sherbet  glass  and 
pour  over  the  cream  half  an  ounce  of  orange  syrup. 
Place  on  each  side  of  the  cream  slices  of  orange,  and 
over  all  pour  a  large  spoonful  of  crushed  walnuts. 
Top  off  with  whipped  cream  and  a  maraschino  cherry. 

BANANA  A  LA  DELUONICO. 

Place  on  a  white  plate  a  banana  split  lengthwise 
and  on  it  put  two  small  disherfuls  of  vanilla  ice  cream. 
Over  one  of  the  portions  of  ice  cream  put  crushed 
maraschino  cherries,  and  over  the  other  crushed  rasp- 
berries. In  the  center  between  the  two  portions  of  ice 
cream  put  a  spoonful  of  whipped  cream.  Over  all 
sprinkle  chopped  pecans  and  top  with  whole  maraschino 
cherries. 


CAXAUEL  NUT  SUNSAX. 

A  caramel  nut  sauce  is  made  of  extra  heavy  caramd 
syrup.  Mix  equal  parts  of  slightly  roasted  nuts,  pecans, 
English  walnuts,  black  walnuts,  pignolta  and  pistachio 
nuts.  Keep  the  caramel  nut  sauce  in  bowl  and  serve  as 
a  sundae,  using  a  No..  10  portionof  ice  cream. 

TALLY-HO  SUNDAE. 

Put  large  measure  ice  cream  in  tall  sundae  gUst, 
cover  with  fresh  crushed  fruit  and  fill  glass  witk 
whipped  cream,  Cover  one  ude  with  chopped  pecans, 
the  other  with  powdered  mace.  Top  with  marasdiiiiD 
cherries.    Other  fruit  may  be  used  if  desired. 

COBBLE    SUNDAE. 

Put  a  No.  10  cone  of  caramel  ice  cream  in  a  smidac 
cup  and  sprinkle  with  chopped  walnuts.  Over  this 
pour  a  ladle  of  whipped  cream,  and  then  a  little  marsh- 
mallow  rose  dressing.  Split  two  bdy  fingers,  and  ar- 
range four  pieces  on  the  sides  of  the  cone  lengthwise 
and  pour  a  little  more  whipped  cream  over  it. 

BULL  MOOSE  OBBSSlNa 

Pour  about  2  ounces  of  water  into  a  copper  pan  and 
add  2  pounds  of  dark  brown  sugar;  boil  for  about  tea 
minutes,  or  until  you  have  a  smooth  paste.  Then  add 
half  a  pint  of  chopped  walnut  meats.  While  Still  boiling 
add  a  pint  of  milk  to  which  a  well  beaten  egg  has  been 
added.  Remove  at  once  from  the  fire,  beat  well  and 
set  aside  to  cool.    Serve  over  vanilla  ice  cream. 

CIEAM   ALMOND  SUNDAE. 

Crush  a  pound  of  blanched  almonds  in  a  mortal, 
gradually  reducing  them  to  a  smooth  paste  with  a  iHnt 
of  milk.  The  process  will  be  more  rapid  if  the  almonds 
are  first  run  through  the  fruit  chopper,  using  the  fine 
cutter.  Add  Yt  pound  of  sugar  and  bring  to  a  bolL 
Now  add  a  quart  of  cream  and  cook  again,  bringing 
almost  to  a  boil.  Remove  from  the  fire  and  add  five 
heaping  soda  spoonfuls  of  marshmallow  whip  and  a 
little  orange-flower  water.  If  this  dressing  is  heavier 
than  is  desired,  use  more  milk  with  the  almonds.  It  is 
possible  to  use  up  to  a  quart 

Another  way  is  to  use  a  quart  of  water  and  cook 
the  ground  almonds  slowly  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. ' 

To  serve,  put  a  No.  10  cone  of  vanilla  ice  cream  into 
a  sundae  cup,  pour  over  it  a  ladle  of  cream  almond 
dressing  and  top  with  a  cherry. 


BLACK   AND  T 

No.  1. — On  a  small  oblong  dish  place  a  No.  16  cone 
of  chocolate  ice  cream  and  one  of  coffee  ice  cream. 
Over  the  chocolate  pour  some  coffee  dressing,  over  the 
coffee  pour  some  chocolate  dressing.  Sprinkle  with 
chopped  nut  meats  and  top  with  whipped  cream. 

No.  2— On  a  small  oblong  dish  place  a  No.  16  cone 
of  chocolate  ice  cream  and  one  of  orange  water  ice. 
Over  the  cream  pour  fresh  orange  fruit;  over  the  ice 
pour  chocolate  ice  cream.  Top  with  whipped  cream, 
sprinkle  with  nut  meats  and  decorate  with  a  cheny. 


Into 


CLEOPATIA.  ^ 

a  sundae  cup  put  a  T^,^  ic^^O^Hi  ^? 
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creaiu,  on  one  side  of  the  cone  pour  a  Udle  of  rose 
mashinallow  dressing,  oa  the  other  a  little  honey  r.salad 
dressing,  and  top  with  a  cherry.  Honey  salad  is  a  mix- 
ture of  equal  parts  of  simple  syrup  and  honey  to  which 
ground  nut  meats  and  cherries  have  been  added. 


HARLEQUIN    I 

Into  a  6  ounce  fancy  stem  glass  put  four  kinds  of  ice 
cream,  packing  them  tight,  to  make  a  solid  mould. 
Trim  a  small  plate  with  a  lettuce  leaf  and  put  the  ice 
cream  on  it  Over  the  ice  cream  poiu:  a  ladle  of  cream 
walnut  dressitv  and  top  with  a  green  cherry. 


Put  a  No.  12  mound  of  vantlla  ice  cream,  on  this 
put  a  No.  16  mound  of  chocolate  ice  cream,  and  on  this 
a  No.  20  cone  of  strawberry-  ice  cream.  Over  this  pour 
a  ladle  of  fruit  salad.  Decorate  with  peanut  clusters. 

MONT  BLANC  SUNDAE. 

Fill  a  tall  cone-shaped  disher  of  ice  cream  made  of 
three  or  four  different  creams,  using  chocolate  ice 
cream  for  the  base.  Four  over  it  a  ladle  of  coSee 
walnut  dressing  and  top  with  whipped  cream. 

Some  of  the  foregoing  formulas  are  elabor- 
ate enough  to  bring  better  than  a  fifteen-cent 
price,  and  in  these  cases  where  the  trade 
demands  fancy  combinations  no  objection 
should  be   raised  to   a   price   of    twenty   or 


twenty-five  cents.  In  any  event,  a  nirt-dressed 
sundae  need  never  be  sold  for  less  than  three 
nickels  as  there  never  has  been  a  better  time 
than  the  present  to  bring  prices  up  to  where 
they  belong. 

Pert  and  to  the  Point. 

At  the  July  meeting  of  the  Northern  Ohio 
Druggists'  Association,  Richard  Kroesen,  of 
Qevetand,  discussed  the  subject  of  soda 
dispensing,  and  among  the  points  he  made 
were  the  following: 

Ice  water  should  be  served  with  frozen  foods  without 
special  request. 

Straws,  loaf  Kugar,  and  crackers,  enclosed  in  waxed 
paper  envelopes,  form  a  nicer  service  than  the  'open- 
air'  variety. 

Separate  towels  should  be  used  for  drying  glassware 
and  for  wiping  counters  and  hands. 

Fruit  drinks,  made  from  acids  and  synthetic  oils, 
are  a  mighty  poor  substitute  for  the  fresh  fruit. 

Sugar,  nuts,  syrups,  etc,  most  all  be  kept  closely 
covered,  especially  in  hot  weather,  to  avoid  detcriora- 

All  milk  containers  should  be  rinsed  in  cold  water, 
and  scalded,  in  order  to  be  sweet  and  clean. 

It  is  easier  and  better  to  mix  powdered  chocolate 


RArrt  W.  KHutT,  Waltrfwm. 
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and  sugKr  together  thoroughly,  before  adding  either 
milk  or  water. 

An  exclusive  or  special  name  for  a  sundae,  soda, 
or  drink  will  help  to  make  steady  customers. 

A  novel  plan  to  increase  business  consists  of  giving 
each  customer  an..opportunily  to  surest  a  catchy,  clever 
name  for  a  sundae,  soda,  or  drink.  The  winner,  chosen 
by  announced  judges,  should  receive  a  prize  designated 
by  the  proprielor, 

A  chipped  dish  is  unsightly,  but  a  cracked  one  is  a 
menace.  The  chipped  places  may  be  readily  scalded  or 
sterilized.  The  cracks  hold  whole  colonies  of  germs 
wh*ch  would  be  glad  to  dance  at  your  funeral 

In  the  morning,  every  part  of  a  soda  fountain  should 
be  thoroughly  cleaned,  glasses  and  dishes  given  an  extra 
good  scrubbing,  nickel  and  silver  parts  of  the  fountain 
polished. 

The  sinks  and  working  surfaces  of  the  fountain 
should  be  washed  with  sal  soda  or  hot,  soapy  water 
once  a  week.  The  floor  and  working  part  should  be 
cleaned  with  chlorinated  lime  to  destroy  germ  life. 


each  month ;  the  reverse  side  features  the 
prescription  and  drug  part  of  the  business,  and 
the  firm's  telephone  number  is  always  con- 


A  New  Topping. 

There's  nothing  allowed  to  go  to  waste  at 
the  fountain  of  a  certain  Chicago  druggist. 
Even  the  ice  cream  cones  which  have  been 
broken  by  careless  or  frequent  handling  are 
run  through  a  nut  chopper  and  sprinkled  over 
sundaes. 

According  to  this  druggist's  statement  many 
of  his  customers  choose  the  ground  cones  in 
preference  to  chopped  nuts. 

High-school  Students  Patronize 
Luncheonette. 

Located  near  a  large  high  school  where  the 
daily  session  lasts  until  1:30  p.m.,  a  Boston 
druggist  makes  a  specialty  of  supplying  lunches 
at  the  mid-morning  recess. 

The  foods  served  include  easily  prepared 
soups,  simple  sandwiches,  doughnuts,  un- 
frosted  cake,  and  cookies.  Milk  leads  in 
popularity  as  a  beverage,  and  considerable 
quantities  of  ice  cream  cones  are  disposed  of 
also. 

Sunday  Specials  Announced  by  Calendar. 

In  order  to  boom  family  trade  on  ice  cream 
the  firm  of  Hugill  &  Ellis,  Detroit,  issues  each 
month  a  special  calendar.  The  ones  used  in 
June  and  July  are  reproduced  herewith. 

Each  calendar  measures  four  by  nine  inches 
and  has  a  hole  punched  near  the  top  so  that 
it  may  be  hung  on  a  convenient  nail — in  plain 
view  at  all  times  and  always  suggesting  an 
easy  solution  of  the  Sunday  dessert  problem. 

The  text  on  the  calendar  card  is  changed 


spicuously  displayed.  Both  customers  and 
prospective  customers  receive  copies  of  the 
calendar  by  mail. 

Testing  Gas  Pressure. 

Here  is  a  simple  little  test  for  ascertaining 
gas  pressure  which  the  Practical  Druggist  says 
was  suggested  by  a  soda  dispenser  from  Rich- 
mond, Va,:  Draw  a  tumbler  half  full  of  water, 
break  off  the  lead  point  of  your  pencil,  and 
drop  it  into  the  charged  water.  The  bubbles, 
if  the  water  is  sufficiently  charged,  will  collect 
on  the  lead  in  great  enough  numbers  to  cause 
it  to. rise,  when  the  bubbles  breaking  at  the 
surface  will  let  it  fall  again.  The  lead  should 
rise  and  fall  several  times.  This  means  a 
pressure  of  about  150  pounds,  which  is  just 


about  right. 


Google 


Book  Notices 


"Materia  Medioa  and  llierapeutios." — 
Wilcox. 

Intended  primarily  for  students  of  medi- 
cine, the  ninth  edition  of  this  book  treats  of 
official  drugs  and  preparations  only.  The 
author  is  Reynold  Webb  Wilcox,  M.A.,  M.D., 
LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  president  of  the  American 
College  of  Physicians. 

In  the  new  edition,  which  has  been  prepared 
to  comply  with  the  U.  S.  P.  IX,  the  subjects 
are  presented  in  concise  form.  To  avoid  repe- 
tition cross-references  have  been  inserted  and 
an  exhaustive  index  added  for  the  convenience 
of  physicians  who  use  the  book  as  a  source  of 
reference. 

There  are  two  distinct  parts  to  the  work: 
Part  One  being  devoted  to  materia  medica  and 
pharmacy,  and  Part  II  to  pharmacology  and 
therapeutics. 

"Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics"  (Wil- 
cox) is  published  by  P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co., 
lOlS  Walnut  street,  Philadelphia,  and  the  net 
price  of  the  book  is  $3.50. 

"White's  Vest-pocket  Sundae  Formulary.** 

The"  Spatula  Publishing  Company,  Boston, 
Mass.,  are  the  publishers  of  this  little  volume 
which  contains  formulas  for  over  1200  sun- 
daes and  300  dressings.  Many  of  the  formu- 
las have  never  before  appeared  in  print. 

E.  F.  White,  well  known  as  an  authority  on 
soda  fountain-fveparations,  is  the  author  and 
he  has  arranged  in  alphabetical  form  a  Kst  of 
original,  and  selected  formulas  that •  should 
prove  of  considerable  value  to  dispensers  Who 
wish  -to  present  new  specials  at  their  foun- 
tains. The  collection  is  also  handy  as  a  refer- 
ence when  a  customer  calls  for  a  sundae  the 
composition  of  which  is  not  familiar  to  the 
man  behind  the  counter.  The  price  is  one 
dollar,  post-paid.  ; 

Gotbretti's   "Materia  Medica  and    fltai'ma- 
co^osy." 

This  book,  familiar  to  many  druggists  as  a 
reference  work  during  their  student  days,  has 
now  reached  its  sixth  edition.  Its  author  is 
David  M.  R.  Culbreth,  Ph,G.,  M.D.,  professor 
of  botany,  materia  medica,  and  pharmacognosy 
in  the  Maryland  College  of  Plmrmacy,  of  the 
University  of  Maryland,  Baltimore,  Md. 


The  new  edition  has  been  brought  up  to  date 
in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the  U. 
S.  P.  IX  and  N.  F.  IV.  Much  of  the  material 
has  been  entirely  rewritten,  and  the  work,  in 
its  entirety,  approaches  nearer  a  new  than  a 
revised  edition. 

There  are  49S  illustrations,  and  the  book 
contains  over  a  thousand  pages.  Lea  &  Feb- 
iger,  706-710  Sansom  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
are  the  pubhshers  and  their  price  for  the  vol- 
ume is  $5.25. 

The  A.  Ph.  A.  Year  Book. 

The  Year  Book  of  the  American  Pharma- 
ceutical Association,  which  contains  a  com- 
plete report  on  the  progress  of  pharmacy  for 
the  calendar  year  1915,  has  recently  been  is- 
sued. The  new  volume  corresponds  to  volume 
■  sixty-three  of  the  former  Proceedings  of  the 
A.  Ph.  A.  The  constitution  and  by-laws  of 
the  Association,  together  with  the  roll  of  mem- 
bers, is  also  included. 

Due  to  the  extraordinary  conditions  brought 
about  by  the  world  war,  the  volume  is  some- 
what late  in  making  its  appearance.  The  la- 
bor of  the  reporter,  Henry  V.  Amy,  in  com- 
piling the  work  has  been  unusually  difficult, 
owing  to  the  closing  of  many  accustomed 
sources  of  information.  Many  of  the  ab- 
stracts, notably  those  appearing  originally  in 
German  journals,  have  had  to  be  prepared 
from  secondary  sources. 

The  Year  Book  is  supplied  free  of  charge  to 
all  members  of  the  A.  Ph,  A.  To  non-mem- 
bers the  price  is  $4.00.  Orders  for.the  current 
number,  or  for  back  numbers,  should  be  a,d- 
dressed  to  Wm.  B.  Day,  General  Secretary. 
701  S.  Wood  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A  Book  of  Poems. 

"A  Pilgrim's  Thoughts"  is  the  title  of  a  book 
of  poems  published  by  the  Shakespeare  Press, 
New  York.  I.  N;  Fithian's  name  appears  on 
the  author's  page  and  his  portrait  makes  an 
excellent  frontispiece.  Mr.  Fithian  is  a  retail 
druggist  located  at  Grove  City,  Pa.  Some  of 
the  poems  are  well  conceived  and  others  have 
the  merit  of  smooth  metrical  construction.  Mr. 
Fithian  has  been  in  the  drug  business  37  years 
and  has  written  fully  3000  poems.  He  is  80 
years  old  and  still  actively  engaged  in  the  con- 
ductof  his  store.        :„g,„ed  byGoOglc  ' 


Answers  to  Queries 

InfirrmattoH  is  given  in  this  department  under  the  following  conditions:  (/) 
Queries  must  reach  us  before  the  ISth  of  the  month  to  be  answered  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  month  following;  (2)  formulas  for  proprietary  Preparations  can' 
notbegiven;  an4(.3)  names  and  addresses  must  be  affixed  to  all  communications. 


A  Sugarless  Neutralizing  Cordial. 

W.  C.  O.  writes;  "I  would  like  a  formula 
for  a  neutralizing  cordial  that  does  not  contain 
sugar  and  that  is  not  loaded  down  with  an 
excess  of  glycerin.  My  objection  to  the  Na- 
tional Formulary  'Alkaline  Mixture  of  Rhu- 
barb' is  that  the  preparation  contains  too  much 
sugar  to  be  acceptable  to  many  patients.  I 
prefer  a  cinnamon  rather  than  a  peppermint 
flavor," 

Try  the  following: 

Fluidextract  of  rhubarb 16mils. 

Fluidextract  of  hydrastis Smils. 

Potassium  carbonate  16  grammes. 

Tincture  of  cinnamon 70mils. 

Glycerin    70  mils. 

Water  50  mils. 

Alcohol    SO  mils. 

Diluted  alcohol  to  make 1000  mils. 

Dissolve  the  potassium  carbonate  in  the 
water' and  add  the  solution  to  the  fluidextracts, 
alcohol,  tincture  and  glycerin,  previously 
mixed  with  600  mils  of  diluted  alcohol.  Mix 
well,  add  sufHcient  diluted  alcohol  to  make  the 
product  measure  1000  mils,  and  filter. 

Only  small  quantities  of  this  preparation 
should  be  made,  as  it  tends  to  deteriorate  upon 
prolonged  standing. 

Radium  Salts. 

L,  M.  asks :  "Will  you  explain  how  radium 
salts  are  made?" 

It  is  not  practicable  to  furnish  a  working 
formula  for  the  manufacture  of  radium  salts, 
as  the  following  information  will  perhaps 
make  clear: 

Radium  was  discovered  in  1899.  While  it 
is  closely  related  to  barium  it  has  not  been 
found  in  the  native  barium  compounds,  except 
when  they  occur  associated  with  uranium,  as  in 
pitchblende,  an  ore  from  which  uranium  com- 
pounds are  extracted.  This  ore  contains, 
however,  but  0.1  gram  of  radium  in  1000 
kilograms,  which  is  equal  to  0.00001  per  cent. 
The  residue  left,  after  the  uranium  has  been 
eliminated,  contains  from  2  to  3  times  as  much 
radium  as  the  original  ore.     From  1000  kilo- 


grams of  this  residue  10  to  15  kilograms  of 
radiferous  barium  salt  (chloride  or  bromide) 
are  extracted,  and  from  this  the  radium  salt  is 
prepared  by  repeated  fractional  crystallization. 
The  small  yield  of  radium  obtained  after  long 
and  tedious  operations  make  it  the  most  costly 
material  of  the  day. 

Both  the  chloride  and  bromide  of  radium 
are  white,  crystalline  substances,  turning  gray- 
ish in  the  course  of  time.  Lack  of  a  liberal 
supply  of  radium  has  so  far  prevented  a  closer 
study  of  its  chemical  behavior. 

Radium  metal  has  been  isolated,  but  when 
reference  is  made  to  the  use  of  radium  in  any 
investigation,  the  salts  of  radium  are  always 
meant,  usually  the  chloride  or  bromide.  These 
are  now  being  successfully  obtained  from  the 
Colorado  camotite  ores  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  in  connection  with  the  National  Radium 
Institute,  The  cost  of  producing  one  gram  of 
radium  as  radium  bromide  in  Denver  in  1915 
was  $36,050,  while  that  from  Europe  was  sell- 
ing at  about  $140,000  a  gram. 

About  Chewing  Gum. 

W.  G.  W.  asks:  'Can  you  give  me  any  in- 
formation on  the  manufacture  and  composition 
of  chewing  gum  ?" 

The  manufacture  of  chewing  gum  is  by  no 
means  the  simple  operation  that  it  seems  upon 
examination  of  the  formula.  Expensive  ma- 
chinery and  considerable  experience  in  manipu- 
lation are  necessary  to  success,  and  the  pub- 
lished fonnulas  can  at  best  serve  as  a  guide 
rather  than  as  something  to  be  absolutely  and 
blindly  followed.  Thus,  tf  the  mass  is  either 
too  hard  or  too  soft,  the  proportions  should 
be  changed  until  it  is  right.  The  following 
formula  is  offered  for  what  it  is  worth: 

Gum  chicle  56  parts. 

Paraffin,  hard  IS  parts. 

Balsam  of  tolu 2  parts. 

Balsam  of  Peru 2  parts. 

Sugar,  granulated,  fine 160  parts. 

Glucose    64  parts. 

Water,  a  sufKcient  quantity. 


Soak  the  chicle  i 


er  until  it  absorbs  all  thnliit 
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will  take  up.  Melt  the  paraffin  and  balsams  together 
and  add  ihe  swelled  chicle.  In  the  meantime  mix  the 
sugar  and  glucose  with  SO  parts  of  water,  and  boil 
together  until  a  little  of  the  liquid,  withdrawn  on  the 
end  of  a  slick,  and  quickly  dipped  into  a  glass  of 
cold  water,  snaps  between  the  fingers  on  an  attempt 
to  bend  it  (what  is  called  the  "crack,"  or  eighth  de- 
gree, of  candy  boiling  by  confectioners).  When  this 
is  reached,  quickly  remove  from  the  fire  and  pour  out 
on  a  lai^e  marble  slab,  the  surface  of  which  has  been 
previously  greased  with  butter  or  good  sweet  oil.  As 
soon  as  the  syrup  is  spread,  add  to  it,  a  little  at  a  time, 
carefully  working  in,  the  melted  mixture  of  gums, 
paraffin,  etc.,  until  a  portion  of  the  mixture  tested  is 
found  to  have  the  proper  degree  of  toughness.  The 
AavDring  (which  consists  of  the  Essential  oils,  such 
as  winlergreen,  cuuiatnon,  clove,  sandalwood,  etc.,  or 
any  other  substance  that  you  may  desire)  should  be 
well  incorporated  with  the  paraffin  and  gum  mixture 
before  adding  to  the  syrup. 

Such  are  the  methods  of  procedure,  and 
they  read  easily  enough,  but  you  will  find  that 
it  will  pay  you  to  employ  an  expert  confec- 
tioner to  carry  them  out. 

Bichloride  Solutions;  Ink  Stains. 

L.  C.  C.  asks:  "How  long  can  solutions  of 
bichloride  antiseptic  tablets — in  the  strengths 
of  1  to  1000,  1  to  3000,  and  1  to  5000— stand 
and  still  be  safe  to  use?  I  would  also  like  to 
know  how  to  remove  indelible  ink  stains  from 
cotton  cloth." 

Solutions  of  bichloride  of  mercury  in  the 
strengths  of  1  to  1000,  1  to  3000,  or  1  to  5000, 
if  made  with  distilled  water  and  carefully 
stoppered,  may  be  kept  for  almost  any  length 
of  time  and  still  be  safe  to  use.  If  made  with 
ordinary  tap  water,  however,  the  solutions 
should  be  used  up  inside  of  two  or  three  days. 

Indelible  ink  stains  resulting  from  the  use  of 
silver  nitrate  inks  are  said  to  be  removed  by 
first  soaking  the  cloth  in  a  solution  of  common 
salt  and  then  washing  with  ammonia  water. 
Moistening  the  cloth  with  solution  of  iodine 
and  then  washing  it  in  a  saturated  solution  of 
potassium  iodide  is  also  said  to  be  effective. 
■  Alizarin  ink  stains  should  be  treated  with  a 
solution  of  tartaric  acid ;  the  older  the  stain 
the  more  concentrated  should  be  the  solution. 

How  Much  for  Salaries. 

R.  C.  S.  asks:  "What  percentage  do  sta- 
tistics show  should  be  allowed  for  salaries? 
Perhaps  I  haven't  expressed  myself  much 
clearer  than  mud.  In  making  up  a  business 
statement  such  as  you  have  been  advocating 
for   so  long  you    say    "salaries"    should   be 


charged  to  expense.  Now  what  ratio,  in  per- 
centage, should  salaries  bear  to  the  business?" 
We  have  no  statistics  of  any  great  number, 
such  as  you  refer  to.  In  one  particular  case, 
however,  a  druggist's  total  expense  was  24.1 
per  cent  of  his  sales,  and  it  was  distributed  as 
follows : 

Salaries 10,9 

Rent 4.6 

Advertising 2.6 

Insurance  and  taxes 1.4 

Heat  and  light & 

Delivery .4 

Supplies 3 

General   expense 2.4 

Depreciation  and  shrinkage 5 

Bad  debts.  .■ 2 

24.1 
A  number  of  other  expense  accounts  have 
been  found  to  average  up  as  follows: 

Rent 4.02 

Salaries 10.95 

Advertising 1.76 

Heat  and  light .69 

Delivery SI 

Supplies ,36 

Insurance  and  taxes \2\ 

General  expenses 4.49 

Depreciation .47 

Bad  debts. 19 

24.65 

It  must  be  said,  however,  that  in  both  these 

tables  the  element  of  salaries  seems  to  be  very 

small,  inasmuch  as  it  includes  the  salary  of  the 

proprietor,  as  well  as  the  wages  paid  to  clerks. 

Spot  and  Stain  Remover. 

E.  C.  A.  asks:  "What  is  the  composition 
of  a  spot  or  stain  remover  (fabric  cleaner) 
that  is  non-inflammable?  I  am  not  satisfied 
with  the  combination  of  gasoline  and  carbon 
tetrachloride  that  is  commonly  used." 

The  following  has  been  recommended: 

Castile  soap    4  ounces. 

Boiling  water  2  pints. 

Dissolve  and  when  cold  add: 

Stronger  solution  of  ammonia. 8  fluidounces. 

Ether    2  fluidounces. 

Alcohol    4  fluidouncca. 

Oil  of  dtronella }4fluidrachm. 

Water,  to  make 1  gallon. 

The  oil  and  ether  should  be  mixed  with  the 
alcohol  before  adding  the  other  ingredients. 

Directions  for  use  are  as  follows;  Spread 
the  part  with  the  stains  upon  a  fable,  putting  a 
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folded  towel  under  the  spots;  then  rub  in  the  CapSUlcS  of  Science 

remover  in  a  circular  direction  by  means  of  a  „   „,          ,   « 

•'  By  WlI,BUR  L.  ScOVItLH 

sponge. 

It  is  said  that  16  to  18  per  cent  ammonia  No  satisfactory  explanation  has  ever  been 

water  is  a  most  satisfactory  solution  for  clean-  given  of  the  origin  of  the  nitrate  beds  of  Chile, 

mg  fabrics.  Lightning  arresters  are  made  from  bismuth, 

„,              p  cadmium,  zinc,  antimony,  and  mercury.      Of 

mpoo     as  e.  these,  mercury  is  the  most  effective. 
F.  D,  D.  writes;  "Please  print  a  formula  for 

an  inexpensive  shampoo  that  can  be  put  up  in  ^^ts  are  found  to  saponify  about  ten  times 

tin  boxes.    I  want  a  preparation  of  firm  con-  as  fast  in  ethyl  alcohol  as  m  methyl  alcohol, 

sistency,  something,  in  fact,  that  will  almost  ^^^  ^^»*  twice  as  fast  in  amyl  alcohol  as  m 

approach  a  hard  soap."  ethyl. 

Try  the  following:  The  preservative  effect  of  benzoic  acid  is 

Cocoanut  oil 8  fluidounces.  reduced  by  protein  bodies  because  the  acid 

Caustic  potash 2  avoirdupois  ounces.  combines  wiUi  them  and  only  the  free  acid  is 

Water,  to  make 1  pint.  preservative.. 

Dissolve  the  caustic  potash  in  6  fluidounces  of  the  ._,      ^^    r-    i-.         .         .      r    .      ■     i.          ^    j 

water  and  add  to  the  melted  oil.    Heat  the  mixture  ^he  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  finds 

until  saponification  is  complete,  using  more  water  if  that  yOung  veal  is  quite  wholesome  and  dlgestl- 

necessary.     Finally  add  the  remainder  of  the  water,  ble   and    does    not,    of    itself,    cause    digestive 

or  enough  to  malce  the  preparation  of  the  consistency  disturbances. 

.           ...          ,                 .     ,  Protein  bodies  protect  bacteria  by  combining 

Any  suitable  perfume  may  be  incorporated,  ^itj,  them  and  preventing  the  action  of  disin- 

.    ,,      „  fectants.     Even  the  ultra-violet  rays  are  hin- 

A  Hot  One.  j      j  ■     *t,- 

dered  in  this  way. 

The  M.  Drug  Co.  writes:     "Please  tell  us  ,    ,            ,                                    ,          , 

how  to  compound  the  following:  T^'*^  's  stated  to  possess  a  strong  absorptive 

„     ...  power  for  colors,  fats,  oils,  odors,  and  colloidal 

v,,>,^.'^,;"J"'"'^  ouiKcs.  solutions.      These  properties  make  it  valuable 

i>iiiric  acia,  e.  p £  ounces.  .                     ,                      ' 

Sulphuric  ac:d,  c.  p 2ounces.  ""  dermatology. 

Powdered  cantharides   2  drachms.  -n   ..               .  ■                  l  ^               *         i 

Butter  contains  a  substance  of   unknovm 

Dissolve  the  metallic  mercury  in  the  nitric  composition  which  promotes  growth  and  is.ppt 

acid  and  to  the  mercuric  nitrate  formed  add  present  in  other  fats.    When  attempts  are  made 

the   sulphuric  acid  and  the   powdered  can-  to  separate  it,  it  decomposes. 

rj,,      ■     ,  .                    Aqueous  solutions  of  benzoates,  salicylates 

The  resulting  mixture  is  decidedly  caustic  m  ^^j  .j^;,,,  hydroaromatrc  acids  have  a  very 

action  and  should  be  used  with  considerable  pronounced  solvent  action  on  alkaloids,  pro- 

teids,  aldehydes,  and  even   fats  and  lipoids. 

Hair  Tonic  and  Dye  in  Powder  Form.  '^^^^  property  of  dissolving  bodies  not  soluble 

,,,.,_                  „^  in  water  is  termed  hydrotropism. 

M.  M.  F.  writes:      Can  you  state  the  com-  - 

position  of  a  combined  hair  tonic  and  dye  in  Soap  solution  is  recommended  as  an  indi- 

powder  form?"                                                   -  cator  in  titrating  highly  colored  liquids.       It  . 

A  search  of  the  literature  fails  to  reveal  any  imparts  a  turbidity  to  faintly  acid  solutions, 

such  combination.      There  is  on  the  market,  ^"<^  becomes  char  in  faintly  alkaline  liquids, 

however,  a  powdered  preparation  which,  it  is  ^  ^°*P  Prepared  from  linseed  oil  and  potas- 

claimed.  acts  both  as  a  tonic  and  a  dye.      Its  ^'""^  hydroxide  acts  most  satisfactorily. 

composition  has  been  stated  as  follows:    Lead  Morphine  stimulates  the  sexual   functions 

acetate,  28  per  cent;  sulphur,    17  per  cent;  and  papaverine  depresses  them.     In  total  alka- 

glauber  salt.  16  per  cent;  sodium  chloride,  15  loids  of  opium  the  depressing  action  predom- 

per  cent ;  calcium  chloride,  14  per  cent ;  water,  inates.       Pilocarpine,    atropine    and    cocaine 

10  per  cent.      You  might  experiment  along  stimulate'  intestinal  contractions  ^d  morphine 

these  lines.  and  hicotine  depress  them.     ,    , ,    C^  OOO  Ic 


Golden  Orcinge  Cooler 

J.  Hungerford  SmitK  Co.  ^^r,^  am  »o.»  iKi.  ■«,  Gold.n  0™«= 

Cooler  free. 
***'***^'  ^-  '^-  You  know,  of  am«e.  tUt  a  good  looking  Dis- 

^11  penjer  Kelps  sales,  and  you  want  all  tKe  Goldmt 

Send  me  (through  my  jobber)  the  Golden  Omnge  Sales  you  can  get.      There  is   over  joo% 


Orwige  Ofler  No.  a.  pr°f »  for  you.  at  5c  the  glesi 

Golden  Orange  Offer  No.  9. 

S4  »llon  GcJdoi  Onn(c ti4J> 


Nam. 

Gty 

Jobber 

When  Wanted. . 


GsUm  Onngc  cutout fm 

Complete  ^  $$4.00 
Order  now  from  your  Jobber  w  mail  coupon  to  u 


J.  Hungerford  SmitK  Co.,  RocKester,  N.  T, 
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Revenue  BiU    '^"'^  ''  ""'""S  'ssa«'>"y 
^^^  new   in  the   tax  situation; 

Conferee,  "ha*  "»J  ^^  i"  l»st 
month  s  Bulletin  applies 
with  equal  force  to  conditions  as  they  exist  at 
the  time  this  is  written.  That  is  no  warrant, 
however,  that  radical  changes  may  not  be  made 
before  these  lines  get  between  covers. 

At  the  time  we  write  the  House  and  Senate 
measures  are  being  considered  in  conference. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  the  House  passed  a  rev- 
enue bill  so  long  ago  that  "the  mind  of  man 
runneth  not  to  the  contrary"  and  that  the  Sen- 
ate ground  out  a  measure  covering  the  same 
territory  much  as  the  mill  of  the  gods  is  said  to 
operate — somewhat  deliberately.  The  two 
measures  differ  and  the  conferees  must  now 
arbitrate. 

It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  that  the 
Senate  provision  of  a  two-per-cent  tax  on  pro- 
prietaries, perfumes  and  cosmetics  will  pre- 
vail. It  may  be  stated  that  there  is  little  doubt 
that  this  will  be  the  outcome. 

Chewing-gum,  candy,  jewelry  and  musical 
instruments  were  not  taxed  by  the  Senate, 
although  the  House  included  them  as  com- 
modities which  should  bear  nominal  burdens. 
The  Senate  view  will  dominate  the  conference, 
it  is  said. 

The  tax  on  proprietaries  is  a  manufacturers' 
tax.  There  can  be  little  hope,  however,  that 
it  will  not  be  added  to  the  cost  of  goods  and 
passed  along  to  the  consumer.  The  proposed 
heavy  increase  in  the  tax  on  alcohol — an  in- 
crease which  makes  the  total  tax  on  spirits 
used  for  medicinal  purposes  about  $4.40  a 
wine  gallon — will  cause  manufacturers  to 
revolutionize  their  prices,  and  we  cannot  ex- 
pect them  to  ignore  altogether  the  two-per- 
cent direct  levy.     We  must  look  for  marked 


advances  on  all  preparations  containing  alco- 
hol. 

Senator  New,  of  Indiana,  has  introduced  a 
bill  which  would  exempt  medicinal  alcohol 
from  the  rigors  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
Senate,  but  so  far  nothing  definite  has  been 
reported. 


Druggists 


At  the  Indianapolis  meeting 
MusTS™  "'  *'  N.  A.  R.  p.  las.  year 
T  j  ^-or  was  It  the  Miimeapolis 

meeting  the  year  before? — 
an  hour  or  more  was  devoted  to  the  discussion 
of  denaturing  alcohol  for  bathing  purposes. 
And  when  this  matter  is  taken  up,  the  question 
of  a  revenue  "license"  comes  right  along  with 
it.  For  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  a  great 
many  who  join  in  such  a  discussion  is  the 
question,  "How  far  can  I  go  without  paying 
the  government  tax  of  $25  a  year?" 

Otto  Raubenheimer  now  comes  forward 
with  the  information  that  not  one  of  the 
formulas  suggested  offers  any  exemption  what- 
ever. Dr,  Raubenheimer  says  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  National  Formulary  got  in  touch 
with  the  Internal  Revenue  Department  at 
Washington  and  it  was  learned  that  none  of 
the  17  or  more  formulas  outlined  by  the  De- 
partment itself  can  be  used  by  the  druggist; 
if  he  sells  mixtures  of  this  character  he  must 
pay  the  excise  tax. 

Dr.  Raubenheimer  then  asks,  "Why  were 
these  formulas  pubhshed?"  And  he  answers: 
"For  the  use  of  hospitals  and  other  institu- 
tions which  obtain  their  alcohol  tax  free." 
He  closes  with  this  admonition:  "Remen^r 
that  by  selling  bathing  alcohol,  even  when 
denatured  by  one  of  the  formulas  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Office,  the  pharmacist  must 
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more,  in  most  States  also  a  State  revenue 
license,  or,  as  it  is  named,  to  the  disgrace  of 
pharmacy,  a  retail  liquor  license." 

Sh  uld  ^^^  merchants  who  push  the 

Non  JsentWs  »''  °f  "'■»'  '"jsl"  be  termed 

Be  Sold?        luxuries — perfumes,   for  m- 

stance — unpatriotic  ?       This 

question  has  been  asked  a  number  of  times, 

and  those  most  interested,  the  manufacturers 

of  this  class  of  goods,  have  not  been  slow  in 

taking  up  whatever  of  challenge  the  inquiry 

may  imply. 

It  is  contended  that  the  circumstances  in 
which  we  now  find  ourselves  do  not  call  for 
marked  changes  in  this  respect,  and  it  is  sug- 
gested that  druggists  need  not  adopt  a 
"shame-faced  policy"  in  putting  all  the  en- 
ergy they  care  to  back  of  these  lines.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  even  the  government  itself 
advises  against  the  confining  of  purchases  to 
necessities,  in  the  fear  that  certain  industries 
may  be  swamped  with  demand.  The  question 
is  asked,  "What  is  a  luxury,  anyway?" 

After  all,  the  matter  appears  to  be  one  to 
which  no  great  degree  of  importance  can  be 
attached,  one  way  or  the  other,  in  so  far  as 
the  druggist  is  concerned.  He  isn't  going  to 
miss  sales,  if  he  can  help  it.  If  Mrs.  Jones 
wants  nose  paint  she  is  going  to  get  what  she 
calls  for,  and  the  man  who  sells  it  to  her  isn't 
very  likely  to  lie  awake  nights  bothering  his 
head  with  abstruse  problems  in  metaphysics. 

May  there  be  a  good  fall  and  winter  trade 
iti  refined  odors ! 

An  effort  was  made  at  the 
German  Indianapolis  meeting  of  the 

Patents.  A.  Ph.  A.,  and  will  probably 

be  made  also  at  the  Cleve- 
land meeting  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.,  to  force 
through  a  resolution  asking  our  government 
to  suspend  or  abrogate  German  patents  on 
medicinal  products  during  the  life  of  the  war. 
This  is  very  unwise.  In  the  first  place,  neither 
Germany  nor  Great  Britain  has  taken  any  such 
action  against  one  another,  despite  the  fierce 
enmity  which  has  developed  between  the  two 
nations.  In  the  second  place,  Americans  own 
a  lot  of  patents  in  Germany — not  so  much  on 
medicinal  products  as  on  machinery  and  other 
industrial  articles.  If  the  United  States  were 
to  abrogate  patents  held  in  this  country  by 
Germans,  Germany  would  be  sure  to  retaliate 


by  abrogating  patents  held  in  that  country  by 
Americans,  and  we  should  be  in  the  position 
of  biting  off  our  own  nose  to  spite  our  face. 
We  should  suffer  more  as  a  country  than  Ger- 
many would. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Congress  has  been 
battling  with  this  subject  for  a  number  of 
months  and  is  quite  likely  to  handle  it  intelli- 
gently. At  the  present  time  it  is  discussing 
what  is  known  as  the  Adamson  Bill.  This 
measure,  if  adopted,  as  it  probably  will  be,  will 
solve  the  problem  nicely.  It  proposes  to 
authorize  the  granting  of  licenses  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  for  working  enemy 
patents  during  the  hfe  of  the  war.  License 
fees  will  be  turned  over  to  the  German  owners 
of  the  patents,  and  provision  is  also  made  for 
the  maintenance  of  suits  in  equity  by  an  enemy 
to  restrain  infringements  of  the  patents.  In 
this  way  the  owners  of  German  patents  are 
fully  protected,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
United  States  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
secure  supplies  of  remedial  agents  like  salvar- 
san,  the  scarcity  of  which  gave  rise  to  this 
whole  movement. 

Great  Britain  has  enacted  such  a  law,  and  it 
serves  the  purpose  fully. 


Still 
Questioned. 


Attention  has  been  drawn  a 
number  of  times  to  the  fact 
that  a  little  doubt  enshrouds 
the  exact  legal  standing  of 
the  Pharmacoposia  and  the  National  Formu- 
lary. Courts  in  both  Ohio  and  Maine  have 
acted  adversely;  that  is,  have  declared  that 
the  present  revision  of  the  former  and  edition 
of  the  latter  have  no  authority. 

The  situation  is  a  peculiar  one.  Congress 
legalized  the  1900  Pharmacopoeia — there  is  no 
doubt  about  that.  But  did  Congress  reach 
into  the  future  and  legalize  whatever  might 
happen  along  these  lines  afterward?  If  not, 
then  each  succeeding  revision  calls  for  a  sep- 
arate act  of  Congress,  and  until  that  act  is 
passed  it  is  the  old  Pharmacopceia  and  not  the 
new  one  that  is  in  reality  the  standard  to  which 
druggists  must  conform.  What  revision  com- 
mittees or  Cabinet  members  may  say  is  en- 
tirely beside  the  question. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  matter  remains  in 
doubt.  However  it  is  understood  that  the  sub- 
ject will  be  taken  up  shortly  and  an  issue 


forced  in  some  way. 


Google 
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Leaaea  ^^  '^  ^*'**  ^^^^  doctors  who 

Are  C.u.in|     '""  tt  colo"  »«  »peri- 

Trouble         encing    dimculty    in    many 

cases  in  getting  landlords  to 

release  them   from  obligations  incurred  by 

signed  leases.    A  physician  may  be  pretty  well 

tied  up  in  this  way  and,  unless  something  is 

done  for  him,  forced  to  pay  high  office  rent 

while  away  on  a  patriotic  duty. 

The  matter  has  been  taken  up  by  what  is 
known  as  the  "Physicians'  Lease  Committee  of 
the  Chicago  Rotary  Qub."  Chairman  R.  R. 
Denny  is  asking  for  information,  and  the 
thought  is  entertained  that  Congressional 
action  may  be  called  for.  At  any  rate  it  is 
hoped  to  create  a  strong  public  sentiment  in 
favor  of  the  cancellation  of  such  contracts.  It 
is  held  that  it  is  enough  of  a  sacrifice  for  phy- 
sicians to  give  up  established  practices,  leav- 
ing the  field  open  to  aggressive  competition 
during  their  absence,  without  at  the  same  time 
asking  them  to  pay  for  offices  they  do  not 
occupy.  Chairman  Denny's  address  is  359 
East  Ohio  Strert,  Chicago. 

During  recent  years  in  the 

*«__T^  I        United  States  we  have  seen 
Montreal  ,       . 

College.  ^^^  movements  develop  m 
pharmaceutical  education. 
On  the  one  hand  two  pharmaceutical  schools 
in  a  given  city  amalgamate.  On  the  other  hand 
independent  schools  become  affiliated  with 
universities.  We  find  now  the  same  situation 
in  Canada.  Recently  the  Montreal  College  of 
Pharmacy  has  been  taken  over  by  the  famous 
McGill  University.  Alex.  B.  J.  Moore 
remains  as  dean  of  the  college,  and  newspaper 
reports  indicate  that  much  good  is  expected  to 
result  from  the  change.  McGill  is  a  university 
of  real  traditions  and  historical  achievement, 
and  the  faculty  and  alumni  of  the  Montreal 
College  are  to  be  congratulated  that  they  have 
developed  a  school  worthy  of  being  brought 
under  such  jurisdiction. 

The  Council  of  the  American  Pharmaceu- 
tical Association  has  instructed  Treasurer 
Whelpley  to  purchase  $10,000  worth  of  Lib- 
erty Bonds. 

Harry  Kneevers,  a  Chicago  druggist,  has 
put  in  a  line  of  automobile  accessories  as  a 
side-Hne.  A  part  of  his  store  and  a  window 
are  devoted  to  the  display  of  the  goods. 


We  are  told  by  the  government  that  there  is 
a  scarcity  of  toluol  for  making  high  explosives 
and  that  steps  are  being  taken  to  have  the  gas 
supply  of  large  cities  "stripped"  of  this  by- 
product. This  will  modify  the  nature  of  the 
gas  somewhat,  but  consumers  will  soon  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  change. 

Castor  oil  has  proved  to  be  the  best  lubri- 
cant for  the  aeroplane,  and  immense  quantities 
are  being  used.  Steps  are  being  taken  to  grow 
the  bean  more  extensively  in  this  country. 
Cuba  seems  to  be  a  promising  field,  the  bean 
growing  wild.  Japan  is  now  actively  engaged 
in  the  production  of  the  oil. 

The  California  Drug  Qerks'  Association 
has  adopted  a  wage  scale,  the  minimum 
monthly  salary  for  licentiates  being  placed  at 
$115  a  month  up  to  January  1,  1918,  after 
which  a  minimum  of  $125  will  be  asked. 
"More  or  less  friction  is  predicted,"  says  the 
Stirring  Rod. 

J.  R.  Leach,  a  Portland,  Maine,  druggist, 
says  that  he  has,  on  a  number  of  occasions, 
been  curious  to  know  how  many  miles  he 
walked  in  the  course  of  a  day's  duties  in  the 
drug  store.  Using  a  pedometer,  he  finds  that 
he  averages  from  eight  to  twelve  and  one-half 
miles  daily. 

The  Goldwater  formula-disclosure  case  has 
been  appealed  to  a  higher  court,  the  Health 
Department  of  the  City  of  New  York  not  be- 
ing satisfied  with  the  decision,  adverse  to  the 
measure,  which  was  handed  down  a  number 
of  weeks  ago. 

The  British  Board  of  Trade,  according  to 
the  Chemist  and  Druggist  of  Australia,  has 
appealed  to  traders  in  the  United  Kingdom  to 
abstain  from  the  use  of  the  word  "Anzac" 
for  trade  purposes.  What  a  fine  name  for  a 
proprietary ! 

The  Dow  Drug  Company  has  opened  its 
twentieth  store,  the  new  one  being  located  at 
the  corner  of  Montgomery  Pike  and  Brewster 
Avenue,  Evanston,  a  suburb  of  Cincinnati. 

A  druggist  was  killed  in  his  store  at  Chey- 
enne, Wyoming,  by  a  train  that  jumped  the 
track  and  demolished  the  side  of  the  building. 


Editorial 


The  Same  Old  Story. 

"Should  colleges  of  pharmacy  give  more 
atlention  to  commercial  inslruction?" 

This  theme  bobs  up  at  nearly  every  meeting 
of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association, 
and  the  Indianapolis  gathering  a  month  or 
two  ago  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The 
same  answer  is  always  given — or  rather  the 
same  two  answers.  The  practical  man  an- 
swers "Yes,"  and  the  college  man  answers 
"No."  Biit  the  latter  always  qualities  his 
answers  and  explains  them. 

He  says  there  isn't  room  in  a  college  cur- 
riculum for  any  more  work.  The  course  is 
crowded  as  it  is,  and  then  he  begins  to  tell  how 
the  work  in  organic  chemistry  and  microscopy 
and  pharmacognosy  ought  to  be  lengthened  and 
strengthened.  He  argues  that  colleges  have 
to  train  their  men  to  pass  the  State  Board 
examinations,  and  that  the  State  Boards  don't 
ask  any  questions  on  commercial  subjects.  He 
tells  you  that  the  Phartiiaceutical  Syllabus,  to 
which  every  recognized  college  must  adhere, 
devotes  very  little  time  to  commercial  studies, 
and  that  the  colleges  have  to  follow  the 
Syllabus.  And  then  he  insists,  even  if  it  were 
not  for  these  reasons,  that  colleges  ought  not 
to  teach  commercial  branches  anyway.  Their 
ftmction  is  to  turn  out  pharmacists — not  busi- 
ness men. 

But  all  these  reasons  are  fallacious.  They 
are  all  beside  the  truth.  It  is  true  that  the 
average  curriculum  is  crowded,  but  does  it  not 
all  hark  back  to  the  question  of  relative  import- 
ance? Is  it  more  important  to  teach  a  man 
how  to  look  for  an  adulteration  in  a  drug 
powder  that  he  never  handles  than  it  is  to  tell 
him  how  to  sell  goods?  Is  it  more  important 
to  give  instruction  in  polariscopic  methods 
than  it  is  to  tcU  him  how  he  can  advertise  and 
conduct  his  business  so  as  to  make  a  profit  out 
of  it? 

Of  course  the  college  should  enable  its  stu- 
dents to  pass  the  State  Board  examinations. 
It  should  also  turn  out  students  who  are  com- 
petent pharmacists.  But  it  could  serve  both 
purposes  and  at  the  same  time  perform  the 
equally  important  function  of  training  students 
to  conduct  the  drug  business  as  a  business. 
Any  technical  school  should  equip  its  men  to 


meet  the  issues  presented  by  their  occupations, 
and  the  issues  in  pharmacy  are  commercial  to 
a  greater  extent  than  they  are  professional  or 
scientific. 

The  real  difficulty  would  be  in  getting  com- 
petent teachers.  This  is  the  rub.  It  is  a  great 
deal  easier  to  find  some  one  who  can  teach  " 
chemistry  or  materia  medica  than  it  is  to  find 
a  man  who  can  teach  advertising,  salesman- 
ship, or  merchandising.  Such  men  come  high, 
and  there  aren't  very  many  of  them  available. 
They  don't  grow  on  trees. 

At  the  same  time,  if  some  determined  soul 
were  to  start  a  college  of  pharmacy  along  the 
right  lines,  and  would  build  up  a  faculty  that 
could  turn  the  trick,  it  would  out-distance  all 
the  existing  schools  in  student  population 
within  five  years.  Here  is  a  commercial 
proposition  that  ought  to  appeal  to  the  ri^t 
man.    Where  is  he  and  who  is  he? 

Prices  After  tfie  War. 

A  novel  suggestion  has  been  made  by  D.  N. 
Robin,  a  Pittsburgh  druggist,  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  Journal.  Mr.  Robin 
holds  that  an  exchange  bureau  ought  to  be 
maintained  at  the  national  association's  head- 
quarters in  Chicago  and  that  druggists  should 
in  this  manner  dispose  of  overstocks  of  chem- 
icals. The  sale  should  be  made  at  a  reasonable 
margin  above  what  was  paid,  not  at  present 
prices  plus  a  margin.  In  some  cases  a  mere 
exchange  might  be  effected,  the  druggist  taking 
something  he  needed  in  lieu  of  something  he 
could  well  afiford  to  get  rid  of. 

Mr.  Robin  also  dilates  somewhat  on  his 
experience  as  a  drug,  broker  at  the  beginning 
of  the  European  war.  He  laid  in  large  quan- 
tities of  about  a  hundred  chemicals,  and  then 
went  out  and  tried  to  dispose  of  them  to  retail 
stores.  He  found  the  drug  trade  unrespon- 
sive, in  spite  of  all  he  might  offer  in  the  way 
of  argument  to  show  that  prices  would  surely 
go  higher.  He  was  able  to  foresee  this  upward 
tendency,  he  says,  and  after-events  proved  the 
correctness  of  his  prophesies. 

He  now  is  able  to  visualize  a  vastly  different 
condition.  When  peace  is  declared  prices  are 
going  to  drop,  and  drop  hard.  Germany  in 
particular  is  going  to  turn  immediately  to  the 
manufacture  of  chemicals,  and  is  going  to  try 
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to  regain  a  foothold  by  inaugurating  a  ruinous 
cut-price  system.  English,  French,  and  Jap- 
anese plants  will  also  be  runntng  full  blast  and 
competing  for  business.  "I  predict  that  within 
the  next  three  years  chemicals  and  imported 
drugs  will  be  so  plentiful  in  this  country  that 
prices  will  reach  the  lowest  rung  of  the  scale, 
as  now  they  have  reached  the  highest,"  Mr. 
Robin  says. 

On  general  principles  the  suggestion  of  a 
national  exchange  bureau  may  not  be  a  bad 
idea,  but  somehow  we  can't  become  very  much 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  a  ruthless  com- 
mercial raid.  It  is  highly  probable  that  before 
the  war  closes  a  measure  will  have  been  enacted 
by  Congress  which  will  very  effectually  draw 
the  fangs  from  such  a  situatfon.  It  could 
hardly  be  expected  that  we  would  permit  our- 
selves to  be  caught. 

Take  the  matter  of  dye  chemicals,  by  way  of 
illustration.  More  than  $200,000,000  are  now 
invested-ift  this  industry  in  the  United  States. 
-Surely  this  vast  outlay  must  be  protected. 

A  Clever  Ganie. 

Druggists  should  exercise  great  caution  in 
accepting  checks  from  strangers.  A  story 
comes  to  light  of  how  a  smooth  individual 
defrauded  a  Middle  West  bank  out  of  $200 
by  a  very  clever  method — $300  that  a  drug- 
ist  had  to  make  good,  in  part. 

An  unknown  individual  appeared  and  or- 
dered $4.60  worth  of  goods,  and  then  tendered 
his  personal  check  in  payment.  The  druggist 
refused  to  accept  this,  of  course,  without  in- 
dorsement. The  stranger  then  suggested  that 
the  merchandise  be  held  until  returns  had  been 
received  on  the  check.  This  was  entirely  sat- 
isfactory to  the  druggist,  and  he  laid  the  goods 
aside. 

Now  in  order  to  pass  this  check  along  to 
the  bank  it  was  necessary  for  the  druggist  to 
indorse  it  He  did  this,  and  a  little  later  he 
received  word  that  the  paper  was  all  right, 
and  be  then  delivered  the  goods. 

It  is  customary  for  those  who  write  checks 
to  receive  the  canceled  instruments  back  from 
their  banks  once  a  month.  In  this  manner  the 
stranger  received  through  his  banking  insti- 
tution the  check  which  the  druggist  had  in- 
dorsed on  the  back.  True,  it  bore  the  stamps 
of  other  banks,  and  it  had  been  stamped  "paid." 
All  this  was  a  small  matter,  however.  The 
crook  applied  his  chemical  solutions,  and  tn  a 


very  short  time  had  a  clean  blank  check, 
having  no  writing  on  it  whatever  except 
the  druggist's  signature.  He  laid  this 
aside  for  a  month  or  two  until  he  thought  he 
had  been  forgotten.  Then  he  returned  and 
presented  to  the  druggist's  bank  an  unin- 
dorsed check  for  $200.  Quite  naturally  the 
cashier  refused  to  pay  out  the  money,  asking 
the  man  if  it  would  be  convenient  for  him  to 
call  in  some  one  to  identify  him.  The  man 
said  he  knew  three  or  four  people  in  town, 
naming  the  druggist  among  the  others,  and 
he  asked  if  the  pharmacist's  identification 
would  be  satisfactory.  The  bcinker  said  it 
would,  and  the  stranger  went  out. 

He  went  to  a  hotel  and  made  out  a  new 
check ;  that  is,  he  used  the  old  blank  with  the 
druggjst's  indorsement  on  the  back.  He  made 
this  appear  exactly  like  the  one  he  had  pre- 
sented to  the  bank  a  short  time  before.  Re- 
turning, he  told  the  banker  that  the  drug^^t 
didn't  have  time  to  come  in  person,  but. that 
he  had  secured  his  signature  in  the.  proper 
place  on  the  check.  The  banker  knew  the 
signature,  and  he  -  passed  the  money  out 
through  the  little  window. 

In  due  course  of  time  it  was  learned  that 
the  check  was  fraudulent,  and  the  druggist 
was  called  in  and  asked  to  make  good.  He 
refused,  but  in  the  end  rather  than  stand  suit 
he  effected  a  settlement.  He  couldn't  get  away 
from  his  own  signature. 

So,  as  said  in  the  beginning,  business  men 
should  exert  extreme  caution.  The  world  is 
filled  with  people  who  don't  like  to  work  for 
a  living. 

A  Real  Menace. 

Compulsory  health  insurance,  if  it  ever  be- 
comes a  fact  in  this  country,  will  injure  the 
druggist  beyond  repair.  This  point  was 
brought  home  to  the  members  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association  at  the  Indianapolis 
meeting,  and  the  A.  Ph.  A.  decided  to  oppose 
the  movement  whenever  and  wherever  it 
shows  its  head. 

Dr.  James  H.  Beal  pointed  out  one  of  the 
adroit  methods  of  the  proponents  of  the  idea. 
When  introducing  the  bill  in  a  given  legisla- 
ture, they  realize  that  so  new  and  revolutionary 
a  proposition  can  scarcely  hope  to  pass,  and 
so  they  suggest  that  a  committee  of  investiga- 
tion be  appointed  to  study  the  subject  thor- 
oughly.     The  majority  of  this  committee  is 
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then  made  up  of  the  friends  of  compulsory 
health  insurance,  and  the  "investigation" 
which  they  subsequently  make  is  nothing  but  a 
fake.  Coming  back  to  the  legislature  the  next 
year  with  a  long,  exhaustive  and  apparently 
honest  report,  they  are  in  much  better  position 
to  meet  with  success. 

This  sort  of  strategy  must  be  checkmated. 
The  selfish  end  of  the  entire  scheme  must  be 
shown  up.  As  Dr.  Beal  pointed  out,  if  the 
drug  trade  doesn't  fight  compulsory  health 
insurance  successfully  before  it  is  enacted  into 
law,  it  will  afterwards  be  forever  too  late. 
Once  let  these  measures  be  placed  on  the 
statute  books  and  nothing  can  be  done  that  will 
prove  of  avail.  The  time  to  fight  is  now. 
"If,"  said  Dr.  Beal,  "we  let  these  measures 
prove  successful,  we  need  never  again  take  up 
the  subject  of  cut-rates  or  mail-order  competi- 
tion because  we  sha'n't  have  business  enough 
left  to  talk  about." 

In  some  cases,  of  course,  honest  commissions 
of  inquiry  have  been  appointed.  The  members 
are  really  seeking  for  light.  Wherever  this  is 
so,  the  drug  trade  should  furnish  as  much 
light  as  possible  and  should  assist  tn  showing 
up  the  many  fallacies  of  the  proposition.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  compulsory  health  insurance 
would  not  only  be  a  disastrous  blow  to  the 
drug  trade,  but  it  would  become  a  great  public 
menace  as  well.  It  would  help  to  build  up  the 
biggest  political  machine  that  the  country  has 
ever  witnessed,  and  it  would  do  more  than 
anything  else  to  waste  millions  upon  millions 
of  dollars  annually  of  the  people's  money. 

One  Way  to  Help. 

Doubtless  most  of  our  subscribers  have  read 
or  are  now  reading  Ex-Ambassador  Gerard's 
"My  Four  Years  in  Germany,"  which  is  being 
given  out  first  through  the  medium  of  news- 
papers. The  introduction  with  which  Mr. 
Gerard  prefaces  his  story  is  significant.  He 
tells  us  plainly  that  the  task  America  has  un- 
dertaken is  likely  to  tax  all  our  resources. 

There  wouldn't  be  room  for  us  all  at  the 
front,  even  if  we  could  go.  But  the  fact  that 
we  can't  go  by  no  means  absolves  us  of  re- 
sponsibility. 

That,  somehow,  is  the  hard  lesson  to  learn. 
A  gun  is  a  symbol,  something  tanpble.  With 
one  in  our  hands  we  feel  that  we  could  do 
great  things.    It  requires  breadth  of  character 


to  comprehend  that  perhaps  we  may  be  able 
to  do  more,  right  here  at  home. 

As  druggists  we  have  obligations  which  rest 
on  us  by  virtue  of  the  business  we  are  in,  and 
this  point  was  very  forcibly  brou^t  out  by 
Robert  P.  Fischelis,  of  Philadelphia,  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  A,  Ph.  A.  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing in  Indianapolis  last  month.  Mr.  Fischelis 
said: 

The  demand  for  certain  drugs  and  biological  pro- 
ducts, particularly  for  the  large  armiea  which  are  be- 
ing raised,  is  bound  to  be  unprecedented.  The  civilian 
population  will  need  the  same  medical  attention  it  is  ac- 
customed to  in  time  of  peace,  and  patriotism  demands 
that  our  boys  at  the  front  shall  not  be  inconvenienced 
the  least  bit  for  lack  of  medical  supplies.  UnUss 
Toaite  is  eliminaUd  in  the  handling  of  dmg  prodttcts, 
and  unless  remedies  are  more  judiciously  employed, 
shortages  are  bound  to  occur. 

The  italics  are  ours,  but  the  words  thus 
emphasized  sound  the  key-note  of  what  may 
prove  to  be  a  very  serious  situation  before 
many  months  have  erased  themselves  from  the 
calendar.    Mr.  Fischelis  continued : 

There  is  an  inexcusable  waste  of  biological  products 
each  year,  due,  mostly,  to  careless  ordering  on  the  part 
of  the  retailer.  Let  us  stop  and  consider  for  a  moment 
that  if  every  drug  store  in  the  United  States  were  to 
return  but  one  package  of  diphtheria  antitoxin  to  the 
manufacurer  because  it  had  become  outdated  and  there- 
fore useless,  approximately  50,000  packages  of  this  val- 
uable remedial  agent  would  be  wasted— and  this  while 
lives  were  being  lost  elsewhere  for  want  of  the  pro- 
duct. This  is  but  one  example,  and  when  we  take  into 
consideration  that  there  are  150,000  physicians  and  15.- 
000  veterinarians,  in  addition  to  the  50,000  druggists,  in 
the  United  States,  the  possible  wastage,  because  of 
careless  ordering,  at  once  assumes  enormous  and  Start- 
ling proportions." 

The  speaker  rightly  concluded  that  we  must 
stop  the  practice  of  individualism — thinking 
and  acting  as  individuals  only — and  consider 
the  stupendous  aggregate  created  if  each  one 
of  us  is  careless.  We  must  enter  thoroughly 
into  the  spirit  of  doing  our  bit  in  a  most 
efficient  manner. 

In  other  words,  we  must  do  everything  we 
can  to  back  up  our  boys  at  the  front.  This 
means  concerted  action  in  the  matter  of  seeii^ 
that  nothing  of  value  goes  to  waste. 

Druggists  should  order  biological  agents 
carefully,  in  quantities  they  can  dispose  of, 
and  if  returns  to  the  manufacturer  should  be- 
come necessary  it  should  be  done  early  while 
the  product  is  still  potent  and  can  be  reshk>ped 
to  other  druggists.      Digitized  byVjOOQLC 
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Up  Against  a  Board  Examination  of  a 
Decidedly  Different  Kind 


By  a  Michigan  Drug  Qerk 


For  awhile  it  looked  as  if  I  were  going  to 
escape  being  called  to  make  one  of  the  new 
national  army.  But  that  was  before  the  Local 
Board  in  the  section  of  the  city  where  I  reside 
awoke  to  the  realization  that  considerably 
more  than  half  of  the  men  called  would  prove 
physically  unfit  or  would  plead  to.be  exempted 
on  one  ground  or  another. 

I  knew  that  my  serial  number  placed  me  in  a 
position  not  very  far  behind  the  first  group  to 
l>e  called,  and  so,  when  it  was  announced  that 
the  initial  bunch  wasn't  going  to  supply  the 
Division  quota,  I  began  to  wonder  just  how 
much  longer  it  would  be  before  I  relinquished 
my  spatula  and  took  up  a  rifle  instead. 

The  suspense  wasn't  long  in  breaking.  On 
arriving  home  from  the  store  on  August  17  I 
found  awaiting  me  an  official-looking  envelope 
bearing  a  frank  in  place  of  the  customary  red 
two-centfer,  of  which  I  have  sold  so  many — at 
cost.  The  long  arm  of  the  government  had 
reached  me! 

Right  to  the  point  was  the  information  on 
the  notice.  I  was  to  present  myself  for  phy- 
sical examination  at  2  p.m.  on  August  21. 

The  intervening  days  were  quick  in  passing, 
and  I  arranged  with  the  boss  to  have  my 
weekly  afternoon  "off"  on  the  twenty-first. 

I  went  home  at  noon,  took  a  bath,  put  on 
clean  B.  V.  D.'s,  and,  in  general,  prepared 
myself  for  the  ordeal. 

Promptly  at  two  o'clock  I  presented  myself 
at  the  place  of  examination,  a  schoolhouse 
temporarily  converted  into  a  chamber  of  in- 
quisition. 

A  policeman  stationed  at  tlie  door  told  me 
to  enter  and  that  I  would  be  called  for  exam- 
ination in  "due  time" — which  proved  to  be 
over  two  hours. 

There  was  a  crowd  of  about  150  men 
already  assembled,  and  the  only  available  seats 
were  foot-high  chairs.  The  school  was  a  kin- 
dergarten, and  the  chairs  of  the  four-year-olds 
had  been  pressed  into  service  to  hold  full-size 
men.  Those  of  us  who  weighed  a  dozen  stone 
or  better  feared  to  trust  the  diminutive  stools. 
We  stood  up. 


In  the  room  where  we  were  gathered  was  a 
large  desk  stacked  high  with  oiliciat  looking 
documents  and  presided  over  by  a  young  man  , 
with  a  loud  voice  and  an  important  air.  Just 
as  I  entered  a  messenger  reached  him  with  an 
order  to  "send  along  ten  men." 

Names  were  read  from  a  long  sheet,  and 
finally  ten  rather  bewildered-looking  young 
fellows  were  herded  at  one  end  of  the  room. 
A  guide  led  them  up  a  flight  of  stairs,  and  the 
rest  of  us  settled  down  to  wait. 

New  arrivals  were  coming  in  constantly  and 
were  assigned  to  seats — if  they  cared  to  trust 
them — by  the  toud-talking  clerk  in  charge. 
Smoking  was  not  allowed,  so  that  those  of  us 
who  had  planned  to  show  our  composure  by 
puffing  at  pipes  or  cigarettes  were  rather  at  a 
loss.  Others  who  also  wished  to  appear  non- 
chalant would  stroll  occasionally  to  the  water 
cooler  or  to  the  unexplored  regions  below 
stairs. 

Notices  were  posted  conspicuously.  One  of 
them  informed  those  candidates  who  wished  to 
claim  exemption  from  draft  that  they  must 
secure  blanks  for  the  ^  purpose  directly  after 
taking  the  physical  examination. 

Another  was  to  the  effect  that  notaries  were 
allowed  by  law  to  charge  a  fee  not  exceeding 
twenty-five  cents  for  executing  affidavits.  It 
had  been  reported  that,  in  some  instances, 
shysters  had  taken  advantage  of  ignorant  or 
foreign-born  conscripts  and  were  mulcting 
them  of  sums  as  high  as  ten  or  fifteen  dollars 
for  making  out  exemption-claim  papers. 

After  settling  down  to  wait  I  began  to  ob- 
serve the  characteristics  of  the  other  men  who 
had  been  summoned.  Many  of  them  appar- 
ently were  native-bom  and  they  seemed  to  be 
recruited  from  all  classes,  witli  workers  of  the 
factory  type  predominating.  Men  whose  work 
was  of  a  clerical  nature  seemed  to  be  in  the 
minority. 

Quite  a  few  were  foreign-born,  and  some  of 
them  had  difficulty  in  understanding  the  Eng- 
lish language,  and  occasioned  laughter — more 
nr  less  forced  it  seemed — when  questioned,  by 
the  vociferous  clerk.     Ajif^j^OtW 
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bewildered,  as  if -they  couldn't  understand  such 
proceedings  in  what  they  had  been  taught  to 
regard  as  a  free  country. 

There  were  also  four  negroes  and  a  China- 
man in  the  room.  The  Mongolian  had  brought 
along  an  interpreter  to  help  him  over  the  rough 
places. 

From  time  to  time  women,  most  of  them 
having  a  baby  or  small  child  in  tow,  would 
enter  and  talk  in  low  tones  to  the  man  behind 
the  desk.  They  were  endeavoring,  so  we  were 
told,  to  file  exemption  claims  for  their  hus- 
bands who  had  been  drafted.  Some  of  them 
were  on  the  verge  of  weeping  and  insisted  on 
calling  attention  to  their  children,  who  were 
evidently  "Exhibit  A's"  in  the  list  of  reasons 
for  excusing  fathers  from  the  draft. 

Finally,  after  having  stood  around  for  over 
two  hours,  and  after  having  seen  several 
squads  of  "ten  more  men"  set  out  for  upstairs, 
my  name  was  called. 

I  proceeded  to  the  back  of  the  room,  accel- 
erated by  a  command  from  the  noisy  desk  man, 
and  lined  up  with  the  others.  A  guide  led  us 
up  a  flight  of  stairs  and  into  a  large  hall. 

Here  again  was  a  desk,  and  this  time  the 
man  behind  it  was  red-headed  and  smoked  a 
big  cigar.  He  shouted:  "Down  to  the  room 
at  the  end  of  the  hall  and  strip." 

We  beat  it.  The  room  where  we  were  to 
disrobe  was  provided  with  chairs,  and  in  about 
three  minutes  the  ten  of  us  were  in  our  birth- 
day suits. 

A  messenger  then  shooed  us  out  in  the  hall 
and  up  to  the  desk,  where  we  handed  in  slips 
of  paper  bearing  our  names  and  serial  numbers. 

When  my  turn  at  the  desk  came  I  was  given 
another  slip  (a  blank  physical- examination 
form)  and  told  to  step  on  a  weighing-machine 
near-by.  The  physician  in  charge  noted  my 
weight  and  height  and  then  directed  me  to  a 
row  of  chairs. 

There  was  about  twenty  of  us — ^in  the  "alto- 
gether"— seated  in  the  chairs.  Three  of  the 
candidates  were  wearing  trusses,  and  to  them 
the  examination  was  simply  a  matter  of  form. 
Ruptured  men  are  not  accepted  in  the  army. 
A  fourth  man  had  a  deformed  leg,  and  he  too 
was  unruffled.  The  remainder  of  us  were 
nervous  and,  some  of  us,  a  bit  scared.  The 
next  few  minutes  were  probably  to  decide 
where  the  next  year  or  two  of  our  lives  were 
to  be  spent. 


Even  though  I  was  excited,  I  could  n<A  help 
but  look  at  my  fellows  and  compare  their 
present  appearance  with  the  way  they  looked 
before  we  shed  our  clothes.  The  effect  was 
disappointing — clothes,  even  of  the  ready- 
made  variety,  cover  a  lot  of  defects. 

I  didn't  have  long  to  wait  before  I  was 
shunted  across  the  hall  and  into  a  room  where 
a  physician  and  a  clerk  were  seated. 

The  first  thing  the  doctor  did  was  to  tell  me 
to  stand  erect,  turn  around,  and  to  stand  at 
attention.  Then  he  asked  me  a  few  questions 
concerning  my  general  health. 

Next  I  was  told  to  run  around  the  room  first 
on  one  foot,  then  on  the  other,  and  finally  to 
run  on  both  feet  as  fast  as  I  could.  This 
running,  I  found,  was  mainly  to  start  my 
heart  pumping  in  good  shape  so  that  the  doctor 
could  detect  anything  out  of  the  ordinary.  The 
stethoscope  examination  showed  everything 
sound. 

The  next  step  was  to  test  my  chest  expan- 
sion. I  stretched  the  tape  over  four  inches, 
which  was  pronounced  very  good  indeed. 

Then  in  quick  order  came  tests  for  the 
soundness  of  my  teeth,  the  state  of  my  throat, 
and  the  acuteness  of  my  sight  and  hearing. 
"Normal"  was  the  verdict  in  each  case. 

Finally  an  inspection  was  made  for  flat  feet 
and  external  defects.  None  were  found,  so 
the  doctor  filled  out  my  slip  and  said  that  witli 
a  few  months'  training  I  would  be  well  fitted 
physically  to  combat  trench  discomforts — in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  last  five  years  had 
been  spent  behind  a  counter. 

Another  candidate  was  shown  into  the  room 
and  I  was  escorted  again  to  the  red-haired 
man's  desk.  He  glanced  at  my  report  and 
barked:    "Get  yer  clothes  on."    I  did. 

Then  I  was  taken  down-stairs,  led  up  to  the 
desk,  and  asked  if  I  wanted  to  plead  exemp- 
tion. I  replied  in  the  negative,  upon  which  I 
was  told  that  I  would  soon  receive  notice  as  to 
the  next  step  necessary  in  ray  transition  from 
drug  clerk  to  rifle  bearer. 

I  am  spending  most  of  ray  time  now  in 
teaching  my  drug-store  duties  to  a  female 
Ph.G.  whom  the  boss  has  hired  to  take  my 
place. 

I've  made  up  a  supply  of  foot  powder,  pur- 
chased a  trench  mirror  and  a  pocket  flashlight, 
and  am  ready  to  hike  to  training  camp  at  an 
hour's  notice.  /-^  i 
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Keeping  Posted  on  Prices 


By  George  Agry, 
Newton,  Massachusetts 


I've  come  to  the  firm  belief  that  definite 
Pricing  as  a  feature  of  a  real  business  system 
is  extensively  neglected  among  the  retail  drug 
trade.  Now  my  experience  tells  me  that  just 
the  keeping  of  a  price-book,  the  constant 
watching  for  changes  and  the  entry  of  all  new- 
gpods  prices  as  they  come  along,  results  in 
establishing  these  prices  firmly  and  almost 
infallibly  in  the  mind,  ready  for  instant  use 
when  required. 

So  here  we  have  a  double  argument  for  the 
price-book ;  it  becomes  not  only  an  indispensa- 
ble cost  and  selling  authority,  but  a  right-on- 
the-job  m^morizer  as  well. 

But  there's  sttH  another  and  perhaps  more 
important  reason  for  price-book  keeping — it 
cuts  out  all  guesswork  among  the  salesfolk. 
No  marking  of  goods  by  the  "I  wonder  what" 
method.  There's  a  reliable  book  right  at  liand 
for  reference. 

It's  no  uncommon  thing  in  stores  without  a 
price  system  to  hear  a  lot  of  "dickering"  going 
on  between  the  customer,  who  maintains  she's 
always  paid,  "in  this  very  store,"  her  own  low 
figure,  whatever  it  is.  She  "bought  some, 
right  here,  only  a  few  days  ago,"  etc.  And 
the  derk,  who  holds  out  for  a  while  on  a  price 
he's  not  at  all  sure  of,  yields  at  last  to  satisfy 
the  lady  and  get  her  trade.  He  makes  the  sale 
at  cost,  perhaps — or  maybe  something  under. 

Please  notice  that  I've  said  "she"  and  "lady" 
in  this  connection,  by  which  I  do  not  mean  to 
be  at  all  disrespectful.  But  you  know  women 
are  much  keener  and  shrewder  shoppers  than 
men,  and  are  often  ready  with  a  little  line  of 
impressive  talk  to  convince  the  salesman  that 
he  is  asking  "altogether  too  much"  for  the 
goods  he's  showing. 

Under  similar  conditions  a  man,  very  likely, 
will  protest  the  price — inwardly,  with  his 
mouth  shut  tight.  He'U  throw  down  the 
money  and  walk  out,  determined  never  to  enter 
the  store  again.  That  sort  of  thing  is  unfor- 
tunate, too,  but  let  us  be  thankful  that  this  man 
is  a  good  forgetter,  if  he's  representative  of 
his  sex ;  and  some  day  he'll  show  up  and  buy  a 
little  something  for  a  starter,  and  he's  with  us 
again. 

Perhaps   I   shoiUdn't   mention   this  trait   in 


men  traders,  for  it  may  seem  like  weakefiing 
the  argument.  But  no ;  in  the  case  of  the  man 
there  is  a  considerable  gap  in  his  patronage,  but 
in  the  lady's  case  a  considerable  loss  of  pr<:M^. 

Here's  where  the  price-book  comes  in;  right 
here.  Suppose  the  lady  were  politely  told  that 
she's  out  of  order  and  the  price  of  the  artick; 
in  question  shown  her  in  the  book.  If  ad- 
vanced, as  would  be  probable  in  ^ese  days,  the 
cancelled  old  price  and  the  new  one  recently 
cntered  could  be  shown,  with  a  little  e:q>lima- 
tion  of  the  reason  for  higher  figures.  And  a 
jfohnny-on-the-spot  salesman  would  have  little 
difficulty  in  handling  the  situation  under  ^ch 
conditions, 

Now  the  big  chain  stores  can't  do  business 
on  any  other  basis  than  that  of  an  unbreakable 
price  for  every  article  carried  in  stock.  These 
prices  may  be  (are)  changed  frequently  by 
notice  from  headquarters.  They  are  mad?  to 
cover  certain  districts  and  must  be  pQsitively 
adhered  to  while  they  are  in  force,  sale  or  no 
sale.  And  these  definite  prices  extend  all  the 
way  down  to  the  smallest  item — literally  to  one 
pill.  Things  that  are  guessed  at  or  just  esti- 
mated in  the  smaller  stores  have  the  dignity 
and  importance  of  a  rigidly  fixed  price  here. 

Familiarity  with  this  wonderful  system — 
really  I  should  call  it  a  science — impresses  me 
more  and  more  with  its  great  importance, 
though  it  takes  a  lot  of  attention  and  time  and 
figuring.  For  not  only  must  new  prices  be 
entered,  old  ones  cancelled,  goods  marked  up 
or  down,  but  an  inventorj'  of  all  changed-price 
goods  must  be  taken  and  forwarded  to  the 
auditing  department,  so  tliat  proper  credit  may 
I)e  given  or  charge  made  to  eacli  particular 
store  in  the  district  affected. 

It  looks  like  some  of  us  were  overloading 
our  garrets.  You  know  what  I  mean ;  we  are 
carrying  too  much  stuff,  all  loose  and  unas- 
sorted, up  in  our  poor  old  heads.  Maybe  we 
ought  to  get  after  this  clutter,  pull  it  out,  tidy 
it  up  a  bit  and  rearrange  it  in  some  orderly 
fashion,  so  as  to  have  it  ready  for  systematic 
iise  whenever  needed. 

The  first  thing  is  to  get  a  good  book — books, 
if  you're  a  good-sized  feller — 0115  for.  cafh 
<icpartmenf.       Have   tlj^g.ffl^^y ti#^fe 
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each  department  keep  his  book,  under  your 
supervision,  for  you  will  make  the  price 
changes,  after  conference,  maybe,  with  other 
important  druggists  in  your  district.  A  good 
deal  of  care  should  be  given  to  the  matter  of 
listing;  follow  the  label  strictly.  There  are 
"ointments"  and  there  are  "salves ;"  there  are 
"solutions"  and  there  are  "liquids ;"  there  are 
"mixtures"  and  "compounds,"  "lotions'*  and 
"creams" — what  does  the  label  say? 

I  have  known  considerable  trouble  to  come 
from  wroi^  listing. 

Johnson's  Baby  Educators,  for  instance: 
customers  persist  in  calling  for  "Educator 
crackers"  or  "wafers,"  but  neither  of  these 
words  are  on  the  label.  Well,  a  clerk  looks 
for  the  price  in  the  book ;  he  turns  to  "wafers." 
It's  not  there,  of  course.  He  concludes  it's 
not  in  the  book,  inquires  of  the  boss,  and 
enters  it  under  "wafers."  Now  it's  in  the 
book  twice  and  priced  right  in  both  places. 
But  a  change  of  price  comes  along  and  the  new 
price  is  entered  by  the  same  clerk,  under 
"wafers."  Result,  the  same  article  listed 
twice,  with  the  right  price  in  the  wrong  place 
and  the  wrong  price  in  the  right  place.  Con- 
fusion ! 

Now,  how  to  get  at  it.  Nobody  can  tell  just 
how;  it's  a  matter  of  knack  and  vigilance. 
The  big  chain  stores  make  no  secret  of  their 
prices ;  in  fact,  they  give  them  all  possible  pub- 
licity and  they'll  quote  them  at  any  time,  on 
call.  They  are  in  close  touch,  of  course,  with 
all  trade  conditions  and  changes  as  they  come 


along.  Tlte  point  I'm  urging  is  the  having  of 
definite  and  fixed  prices;  the  same  for  every- 
body, "take  it  or  leave  it;"  and  the  problem  of 
getting  these  prices  is  not  a  general  one,  to  be 
answered  in  a  general  way.  It  must  be  worked 
out  in  each  locality  by  itself.  However  there 
are  certain  factors  which  all  must  take  into 
account. 

As  I  understand  it,  there  are  just,  three 
things  one  must  keep  everlastingly  before  him, 
if  he  would  be  successful:  Sales,  Gross  Profit, 
and  the  Cost  of  Doing  Business.  Sales  must 
be  pushed  intelligently  and  to  the  limit  of 
volume;  gross  profits  must  be  kept  at  high  tide 
mark,  by  keeping  prices  at  the  uppermost 
figure  consistent  with  competition;  and  the 
cost  of  doing  business  must  be  kept  always  and 
watchfully  as  lean  and  flat  as  possible.  These 
things  taken  care  of,  net  profit,  our  hope,  our 
constant  aim,  will  finally  come  along  good,  fat 
and  hearty. 

In  a  scheme  like  this  a  sound,  comprehen- 
sive, well-thought-out  pricing  system  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  for  it  is  more  than  unfor- 
tunate if  we  arc  selling  goods  at  even  one  cent 
below  the  going  price. 

Well,  we'll  get  a  book  or  books,  if  we 
haven't  one  or  any,  and  we'll  make  an  attempt 
to  get,  more  than  ever,  because  it's  needed  now 
more  than  ever,  a  firm  grip  on  our  business.- 
We'il— 

But  our  allotted  space  in  the  Buli^tin  is 
all  used  up.  Next  month  we'll  tell  more  about 
this  price-book. 


Suggested  Prices  of  Proprietaries. 

Robert  R.  Ellis,  president  of  the  Hessig-ElUs  Drug  Company,  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
suggests  the  following  schedule  of  retail  prices,  giving,  on  the  left,  the  wholesale 
figure  on  which  they  are  based: 

WhpltjaU.                                                    Retail. 

3.00  to    325       " 

40c 

6.50to    7.75       "       

8.00  to    9.90      "       

10.00                     "       

To  all  goods  which  cost  more  than  $10.00  a 
added  to  the  former  retail  price. 

dozen 

....$1.00 
....  120 
....  125 
twenty-five  cents  should  be 

,g,,zodb,Gooj^le 

The  N.  A.  R.  D.  Convention. 

The  Annual  Meedns  at  Cleveland,  Ohio^  September  17-21,  wa«  well  attended  and 
measured  up  in  intereit  and  impMlance  to  ita  predecessors.  Walter  H.  Cousins,  of  Dallas, 
Texas,  was  elected  president,  and  Samuel  C  Henry,  of  Philadelphia,  succeeds  Thos.  H.  Potts 
as  national  secretary.  The  Resolutions  Committee  was  presided  over  this  year  by  John 
H,  Webster,  of  Detroit,  and  the  organization  reaffirmed  its  position  on  many  pendm^ 
issues.  It  went  on  record  as  unalterably  tqiposed  to  any  fmin  of  ftmnula  disclosure,  and 
it  indorsed  the  stand  already  taken  that  pharmacy  should  he  represented  on  the  Council 
of  National  D^ense  and  should  recave  commissioned  recognition  in  the  army  and 
navy.     Chances  appear  good  that  Drtroit  will  be  chosen  for  the  next  annual  meeting. 


There  was  just  about  the  usual  attendance; 
there  were,  in  the  main,  the  same  faces ;  and, 
aside  from  two  or  three  special  problems  the 
solution  of  which  meant  action  on  the  spot, 
pretty  much  the  same  old  issues  appeared  on 
the  calendar — issues  which  were  not  altogether 
young  the  day  Bob  Frick's  coon-dog,  who  now 
weighs  eighty  pounds  and  has  rheumatism, 
was  given  his  first  full  feed  of  raw  meat. 

Yet  it  shouldn't  be  thought  that  the  N.  A. 
R.  D.  is  not  making  progress,  for  it  is.  Those 
in  closest  touch  with  the  real  heart  of  the 
situation  are  in  no  sense  discouraged.  Quite 
to  the  contrary,  indeed.  There  never  has  been 
a  time,  they  contend,  when  the  good  results  of 
the  vast  amount  of  work  already  done  have 
been  so  much  in  evidence ;  and  they  supplement 
this  happy  announcement  with  the  statement 
that  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  right  now  is  beginning  to 
come  into  its  own.  Never  before,  they  point 
out,  has  the  organization  been  so  firmly  en- 
trenched or  looked  out  on  so  rosy  a  future. 

HENRY  ELECTED  SECRETARY. 

The  overshadowing  issue  at  Cleveland,  as 
far  as  interest  went,  was  the  election  of  a  suc- 
cessor to  Secretary  Thos.  H,  Potts  who,  as 
previously  announced  a  number  of  times, 
declined  to  stand  for  reelection  for  the  reason 
that  he  has  accepted  a  position  and  an  office 
witii  the  Great  American  Chemical  Products 
Company — at  a  salary,  it  was  currently  whis- 
pered about  the  convention  ball,  that  runs  into 
five  figures. 

Samuel  C.  Henry,  of  Philadelphia,  was 
chosen  as  Mr.  Potts's  successor.  Mr.  Henry 
was  president  of  the  association  two  years  ago 
and  has  since  served  as  chairman  of  the  legis- 
lative committee. 

An  N.  A.  R.  D.  election  of  officers  is  not  an 
open-meeting  affair,  the  matter,  in  practice, 
resting    with    a    committee    on    nominations. 


Nobody  finds  any  fault  with  this  system,  for 
it  is  realized  that  some  sort  of  a  finger  must 
be  held  against  the  pulse.  Thus  it  comes 
about  that  a  list  of  names  is  reported  to  the 
convention  by  the  committee  on  nominations, 
somebody  hops  up  and  moves  that  the  secre- 
tary be  instructed  to  cast  a  ballot  for  each  of 
the  gentlemen  named,  and  the  thing  is  done. 
Whatever  of  struggle  there  may  have  been  to 
get  onto  the  nominating  committee,  or  to  wig- 
wag those  who  have  got  onto  it — none  of  this 
mars  the  beauty  of  the  landscape,  in  so  far  as 
the  actual  sessions  of  the  convention  are  con- 
cerned. 

CONTESTS  WERE  SPIRITED. 

Mr.  Henry  did  not  become  secretary  of  the 
big  national  body,  however,  by  merely  signify- 
ing a  willingness  to  accept  the  position.  By 
just  how  big  a  margin  he  squeezed  through 
didn't  get  into  the  papers,  but  it  was  reported 
by  Charles  F.  Mann  that  Henry's  campaign 
manager  lost  eight  pounds  in  weight,  a  full 
night's  sleep,  and  considerable  confidence  in  . 
human  nature  during  the  canvass. 

Another  lively  contest  is  said  to  have  resulted 
when  the  names  of  Walter  H.  Cousins,  of 
Texas,  and  C.  P.  Gladding,  of  Connecticut, 
were  suggested  for  the  head  of  the  list.  Mr. 
Cousins,  who  is  editor  of  the  Southern  Pkar- 
uiatcutkal  Journal  and  interested  in  the  retail 
business  in  Dallas,  landed  on  top  and  is  now 
president  of  the  N,  A.  R.  D.  The  other  officers 
are: 

First  vice-president.  Otto  Muhlhan,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Second  vice-president,  W,  B.  Cheatham,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

Third  vice-president,  A.  A.  Bradley,  Willis- 
ton,  N.  D. 

Grant  Stevens,  Detroit^  Mich.,  'fras/reeterfJdT. 
treasurer.  '    '       '  O 
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•  Ore  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  executive 
cocntnittee  was  to  reelect  James  F.  Finneran, 
Boston,  to  the  chairmanship.  Mr.  Finneran 
was  reelected  to  hold  this  position  for  a  period 
of  three  years.  Retiring  president  Robt.  J. 
Frick  was  also  elected  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee for  a  like  period. 

The  convention  was  held  in  the  Hollenden 
Hotel,  which  has  the  advantage  of  being  cen- 
trally located,  and  accommodations  were 
itmple.  The  convention  hall  itself  was  situated 
well  back  from  the  street  and  as  quiet  and 
peaceful  as  a  monk's  retreat  half-way  up  the 
Himalayas,  quite  different  in  this  respect  from 
some  of  the  rooms  in  which  previous  meetings 
have  been  staged.  Street  noises  are  some- 
times disagreeable  and  distracting  influences, 
making  it  difRcuIt  to  hear  weak-voiced  officers, 
and  often  totally  impossible  to  distinguish 
what  is  being  said  by  bashful  or  modest 
delegates. 

Eugene  R.  Seitzer,  chairman  of  the  local 
committee,  had  the  arrangements  in  charge, 
and  he  divided  honors  with  Edward  F.  Hell- 
wig,  president  of  the  Northern  Ohio  Retail 
Druggists'  Association.  Others  came  in  for 
mention  in  the  dispatches,  including  Jos. 
Albrecht,  Wm.  Fox,  Walter  Hagemeister, 
Henry  Pollack,  Wm.  Emrick,  H.  F.  Guenther, 
R.  O.  Forrest,  Carl  Winter,  C.  E.  Roseman, 
and  O.  R.  Goodyear. 

GOLD  MEDALS  PRESENTED. 

The  convention  was  formally  opened  Mon- 
day evening  when  President  Frick  received  the 
key  to  the  city  from  Mayor  Davis.  The  usual 
ceremonies  were  perpetratetl  and  borne  with 
due  patience.  Eugene  R.  Seltzer,  Edward  F. 
Hellwig  and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Heckler  did  the  local 
honors,  and  Chas.  H.  Huhn,  of  Minneapolis, 
Chas.  F.  Harding,  of  Cincinnati,  and  Mrs.  J. 
R.  Riemenschneider,  of  Chicago,  responded 
suitably  and  creditably.  C.  M.  Woodruff,  a 
delegate  from  the  American  Drug  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  spoke  also. 

Then  came  an  interesting  and  altogether 
fitting  touch  of  sentiment,  which  nevertheless 
raises  a  very  pertinent  question — - 

Is  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  getting  old  ? 

For  in  humans  when  a  man  begins  to  turn 
his  face  backward  and  lay  stress  on  the  past 
we  know  it's  time  to  prescribe  I.  Q.  &  S.  Such 
a  word  as  iraditionitis  may  not  be  found  in  a 
medical  dictionary,  but  if  it  isn't  there  it  ought 
to  be.      It's  a  primary  symptom. 


But  the  ceremony  referred  to  was  a  pleasing 
variation,  just  the  same,  and  the  groundwork 
for  it  was  laid  last  year  when  a  resolution  was 
passed  providing  that  suitable  emblems  be 
secured  wherewith  to  tag  ex-presidents.  ,  The 
following  received  the  decoration,  wiiich  con- 
sisted of  a  gold  medal — a  disk  o£  yellow  sus- 
pended from  a  bar  of  the  same  lustrous  ma- 
terial: Simon  N.  Jones,  Dr.  Wm.  C  Ander- 
son, James  W.  Seeley,  B.  E.  Prichard,  Clvis. 
F.  Mann,  Thos.  H.  Potts,  Chas.  H.  Huhn,  H. 
B.  Guilford,  James  F.  Finneran,  Samuel  C. 
Henry,  M.  A.  Stout,  and  Robt.  J.  Frick.  There 
were  a  number  of  ex-presidents  who  were  not 
in  attendance  at  Cleveland,  and  a  badge  in  each 
case  was  duly  forwarded  by  registered  mail. 
The  abs  Thos. 


Samnel  C.  Henry,  tie  neto  lecretary. 

Voegeli,  M.  T.  Breslin,  Wm.  S.  Kikin,  Jr.. 
H.  C.  Shuptrine,  and  Henry  W.  Merritt. 
Another  ex-president,  Robt.  K.  Smither,  died 
last  spring,  being  the  only  man  who  ever 
wielded  the  gavel  in  the  capacity  of  president 
of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  who  is  not  now  in  the  land 
of  the  living. 

The  presentation  speech  was  made  by  C.  P. 
Gladding,  who  performed  the  task  so  credit- 
ably that  it  was  decided  to  have  his  reniarks 
printed  and  a  copy  of  them  sent  to  each  ex- 
president,  that  it  might  be  preserved,  together 
with  the  designation,  as  a  :  , 
occasion.  6igitizedb,\ 


ibTerf&^l?' 
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KKl-OKTS  OF  COMMITTEHS. 

TUe  N.  A.  U.  D,  as  an  organization  meets 
btttonce  a  year,  and  it  is  therefore  ([iiite  neces- 
sary that  the  officers  go  into  detail  somewhat 
in  their  customary  annual  reports.  The  read- 
ing of  these  papers  takes  up  a  great  deal  of 
time,  a  part  of  which  might  be  conserved  if  the 
authors  would  get  together  and  compare  man- 
uscripts before  they  send  them  to  the  printer. 
There  is  more  or  less  overlapping. 

Taken  as  a  whole  these  reports  would  make 
a  small  book  if  put  l)etween  covers,  and  even 
a  studied  examination  results  in  confusion. 
For  the  activities  of  the  organization  are  wide- 
spread and  varied.  Not  a  single  officer  com- 
plained of  not  having  enough  to  do.      More- 


Tiomai  H.  Polli,  wko  TiHrex  as  tecrtlary,  after  a  servlet 
»f  9  yean. 

over,  probably  not  a  tenth  that  is  done  is 
reported — if  all  of  it  were  covered  we'd  be  in 
Cleveland  yet  and  President  Frick,  the  first 
man  to  bat,  would  be  about  half-way  through. 

This  year  the  report  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, Jas.  F.  Finneran,  chairman,  and  the 
report  of  the  Legislative  Committee,  Samuel 
C.  Henry,  chairman,  were  unusually  long. 
There  has  been  more  activity  during  1917 
than  during  any  of  the  eighteen  preceding 
years,  due  to  the  war  and  the  extraordinary 
conditions  that  have  arisen  because  of  it.  The 
Legislative  Committee,  particularly,  has  been 
subjected  to  a  most  unusual  strain. 

It  must  be  unequivocally  stated  that  a  great 


deal  has  been  accomplished.  Nothing  big  and 
outstanding,  perhaps,  for  which  the  N.  A.  R. 
D.  can  take  full  and  unshared  credit,  but 
throughout  the  year  the  men  in  charge  of 
affairs  have  not  only  been  alert  and  watchful, 
hut  they  have  on  a  number  of  occasions  stood 
as  a  bulwark  between  retail  drug  interests  and 
what  api>earetl  to  be  an  avalanche  of  misfor- 
tune. There  isn't  a  druggist  in  the  Unitetl 
States  who  hasn't  been  benefited  by  their  work. 
The  drug  trade  of  the  country  needs  the 
N.  A.  K.  D.  and  it  shoiild  be  generously  sup- 
jwirted. 

IN  EXCELI,F.XT  CONDITION. 

The  financial  affairs  of  the  association  seein 
to  be  in  excellent  condition,  the  report  of 
Treasurer  Grant  W.  Stevens  showing  a  sur- 
plus, September  first,  of  $26,997.68.  Last 
year  the  balance  was  $25,247,76,  The  expenses 
nf  the  secretary's  office,  including  salaries  of 
secretary,  bookkeepers,  stenographers  and  fil- 
ing clerks,  is  put  down  at  $7476.00,  the  ex- 
|ienses  of  the  executive  committee  at  $1130,01, 
and  of  the  legislative  department  at  $3021,04. 
The  organization  department  last  year  spent 
$19,527.80,  this  branch  comprising  six  regular 
organizers  on  a  salary  and  one  who  works  on 
a  commission  basis, 

Illinois  topped  the  list  in  1917,  from  the 
standpoint  of  money  paid  into  the  treasury, 
the  amount  being  $3544.25.  Other  States  that 
contributed  more  than  a  thousand  dollars  each 
were,  in  order;  Pennsylvania.  Indiana,  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Massachusetts,  New  York  and  Wis- 
consin. The  Journal  receipts  in  1917,  sub- 
scriptions and  advertising,  were  $53,969.10. 

Editor  Hugh  Craig's  report,  as  director  of 
publicity,  was  not  supplied  in  printed  form, 
owing  to  lack  of  time.  This  department,  the 
real  sustaining  power  of  the  association,  was 
able  to  show  a  profit  for  the  year,  in  spite  of 
the  high  cost  of  practically  everything  that  has 
to  be  bought. 

A  FEW  WARM  MOMEXTS. 

One  of  the  warmest  discussions  of  the  entire 
jneeting  followed  a  paper  read  by  Health  Com- 
missioner Bishop,  of  Cleveland.  It  seems  that 
the  local  department  of  health  has  an  open 
agreement  with  druggists  of  the  city  that 
"patent"  preparations  on  which  the  Commis- 
sioner frowns  will  not  be  sold  in  Qeveland 
stores.       Analyses   of   suspected  proprietaries 
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are  made  from  time  to  time  and  the  action 
taken  by  druggists  is  based  on  the  findings. 

The  paper  was  extremely  interesting,  but  it 
seemed  to  reveal  the  bias  that  one  might  expect 
under  such  conditions. 

Dr.  Wm.  C.  Anderson  arose  to  his  feet 
immediately,  and  in  what  proved  to  be  an  im- 
passioned appeal  ripped  into  the  subject  with 
no  uncertain  sound.  He  characterized  the 
Cleveland  movement  as  a  part  of  the  execu- 


n*a 


K  pritUemI,  Walttr  H.  Cauttms,  Dallai,  Texat. 


tion  of  a  nation-wide  scheme  engineered  from 
certain  headquarters  in  Chicago,  in  the  inter- 
ests of  an  organization  that  has  seldom  been 
friendly  to  the  drug  trade.  He  pointed  to  the 
Goldwater  case  in  New  York  City  as  an  ex- 
ample of  what  might  be  expected  were  this 
idea  carried  to  its  ultimate  outcome. 

He  spoke  for  a  half-hour  or  more,  and  when 
he  attempted  to  stop  cries  of  "Go  on !  Go  on !" 
were  heard  from  all  parts  of  the  house.  He 
was  interrupted  frequently  by  waves  of  ap- 
plause. 

Cleveland  druggists  took  issue  with  Dr. 
Anderson,  standing  back  of  their  health  com- 
missioner. They  said  the  movement  was 
merely  an  experiment,  the  aim  being  to  "kill 
down  the  multiplicity  of  new  patents  that  are 
swamping  us." 

Thos.  Stoddart,  of  Buffalo,  attempted  to 
still  the  troubled  water  by  objecting  to  the 
formula  disclosure  movement  in  general,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  suggesting  that  courtesy  be 
shown  the  health  commissioner,  who  was 
present.  B.  E.  Prichard,  Pittsburgh,  took  a 
stand  squarely  beside  Dr.  Bishop.      He  con- 


tended that  measures  must  soon  be  introduced 
which  would  relieve  the  druggist  of  the  bur- 
den imposed  upon  him  by  reason  of  being 
forced  to  carry  a  thousand  and  one  prepara- 
tions for  which  there  was  only  an  occasional 
call. 

Dr.  Anderson  again  claimed  the  floor  and 
recommended  that  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  follow  very 
closely  the  action  taken  by  the  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
ciation; he  contended  that  this  lead  could  be 
very  safely  trusted. 

Taken  altogether,  this  incident  furnished 
the  most  excitement  of  anything  that  happened 
during  the  entire  convention, 

RESOLUTIONS. 

The  deliberations  of  the  committee  on 
resolutions  were  presided  over  this  year  by 
John  H.  Webster,  of  Detroit,  who  was 
eulogized  somewhat  by  Secretary  Potts  as  "a 
coming  man  in  the  N.  A.  R.  D."  He  con- 
ducted the  session  with  snap  and  vigor,  and 
interest  throughout  was  well  sustained. 

Roughly  summarized,  the  association  went 
on  record  in  favor  of  continuing  its  activity 
in  behalf  of  the  Stevens-Ashurst  bill;  against 
itinerant  venders  and  mail-order  houses,  as 
well  as  coupons  and  gift  enterprises;  in  favor 
of  an  apprentice  system  of  teaching  phatmacy; 
in  favor  of  a  systematic  method  of  bookkeep- 


RabertJ.  FHtt,  rellriuf  PraUent. 

ing;  against  amending  the  Harrison  Law  at 
the  present  time;  in  favor  of  more  just  and 
equitable  patent  laws,  and  against  the  exploita- 
tion of  American  markets  by  foreign  manu- 
facturers; requesting  that  manufacturers  of 
patent  medicines  provide  for  the  changing  of 
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the  retail  price  on  the  package  or  label  when  it 
becomes  necessary  to  raise  the  wholesale  price 
of  their  goods;  against  health  insurance  and 
strongly  opposed  to  the  propaganda  respon- 
sible for  the  movement ;  in  favor  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  window  display 
committee  which  shall  cooperate  with  local 
associations  in  the  interests  of  uniform  trims; 
in  favor  of  State  or  Federal  enactments  which 
shall  settle  definitely  the  legal  status  of  the 
Pharmacopceia  and  the  National  Formulary; 
in  favor  of  the  abrogation  and  suspension  of 
patent  rights  "held  by  subjects  of  the  enemy 
government;"  in  favor  of  the  curtailment  of 
the  sale  of  patent  medicines  that  do  not  permit 
a  profit  of   331/^  per  cent  and  against  the 


navy.  Strong  resolutions  were  passed  urging 
the  utmost  activity  along  these  lines. 

Propaganda  Director  Bruder  had  a  scheme 
this  year  which  did  not  go  quite  as  far  as  his 
green-herb  proposition  of  last  year.  He  ad- 
vocated the  establishment  of  a  complete  line 
of  50-per-cent  tinctures  to  replace  both  our 
present  tinctures  and  our  fluid  extracts. 
Resolutions  indorsing  the  scheme  were  intro- 
duced but  were  lost  by  two  votes,  the  matter 
beiiig  laid  on  the  table  for  one  year. 

For  some  little  time  the  thought  has  been 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  those  who  advocate 
a  greater  sphere  of  usefulness  for  the  National 
Drug  Trade  Conference  that  the  delegates 
from  the  different  organizations  do  not  have 
power  enough.  Their  activity  is  almost  com- 
pletely annulled  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
members  of  the  Conference  cannot  act  until 
instructions  have  been  received  from  the  asso- 
ciations they  represent.  Resolutions  were 
passed  authorizing  the  delegates  to  the  Con- 
ference from  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  to  vote  on  any 
and  all  matters  pertaining  to  drug  legislation, 
"subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Executive 
Committee." 


solicitation  of  advertisements  of  such  products 
for  insertion  in  the  Journal;  in  favor  of  co- 
operating "in  every  consistent  way"  with  the 
A.  Ph.  A.  in  Dean  Wulling's  project  for  a 
national  home  for  all  pharmaceutical  interests ; 
in  favor  of  the  Butterick  plan  of  eliminating 
mail-order  advertising  from  periodicals  of  a 
national  character ;  and  in  favor  of  continued 
affiliation  with  the  Fair  Trade  League. 

THE  DRUGGIST  AND  THE  ABMY. 

Special  attention  was  given  to  the  matter  of 
representation  on  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  and  to  the  advisabihty  of  commis- 
iSioned  rank  for  pharmacists  in  the  army  and 


FLAT  TIRES. 

Wilhelm  Bodemann's  telephone  committee 
read,  as  usual,  a  rousing  report — a  form  of 
entertainment  always  looked  forward  to.  Free- 
lunchers  were  nicely  lambasted,  being  referred 
to  as  "flat  tires."  The  telephone  situation, 
viewed  generally,  appears  to  be  fairly  good, 
although  there  is  a  woeful  lack  of  uniformity 
in  the  rate  of  commission  allowed  by  the  com- 
panies— so  much  disparity,  indeed,  that  it 
would  seem  to  be  the  policy  to  take  advantage 
of  local  conditions  whenever  possible.  Chair- 
man Bodemann  offered  his  assistance  to  local- 
ities where  dissatisfaction  exists. 

Another  variation  of  the  set  order  of  things 
was  the  presentation  of  a  money-belt,  contain- 
ing about  $200,  to  retiring  secretary  Potts. 
This  slight  token  of  the  utmost  good-will  was 
fittingly  bestowed  by  H.  B.  Guilford,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  Mr.  Potts  found  diffi- 
culty in  acknowledging  it,  so  deeply  was  he 
touched. 

The  total  registration  was  1016,  and  the 
total  number  of  accredited  delegates,  accord- 
ing to  the  chairman  of  the  credenti^s  com-, 
mittee,  Thos-  S.  Armstrong,  was^feoOQlC 
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THE  W.  O.  N.  A.  R.  D. 


The  women's  organization  is  growing  in 
interest  and  usefulness  each  year.      Sessions 


Mn.  L.  0.  Wtllaet.  wke  »na%i*ed  a  heal  dtapttr  of  tkt 
W.  O.  N.  A.  Jt.  D.  at  ClrvrUt»J. 

were  held  daily  until  Thursday,  when  the 
newly-elected  officers  were  installed.  Mrs.  J. 
H.  Riemenschneider,  of  Chicago,  was  reelected 


president;  Mrs.  Nellie  F.  Lee,  Philadelphia, 
and  Mrs.  L.  O.  Wallace,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  re- 
main financial  secretary  and  corresponding 
secretary,  respectively ;  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Otis, 
Cincinnati,  retains  her  position  as  treasurer. 
The  other  officers  are:  First  vice-president, 
Miss  Emma  Frick,  Louisville;  second  vice- 
president,  Mrs.  S.  A.  Eckstein,  Milwaukee; 
third  vice-president,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Hoenny,  St. 
Louis;  fourth  vice-president.  Miss  Nora  V. 
Brendle,  Wilmington,  Del. ;  fifth  vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Edward  Ferber,  Indianapolis. 

Samuel  C.  Henry  addressed  one  of  the 
meetings,  laying  particular  stress  on  the  desir- 
ability of  recognition  of  the  pharmacist  in  the 
different  mihtary  organizations  of  our  coun- 
try. Resolutions  were  adopted  demanding 
such  recognition. 

Mrs.  L.  O.  Wallace  organized  a  local  chap- 
ter in  Cleveland,  the  number  21  being  inad- 
vertently emphasized  in  a  peculiar  manner. 
There  were  twenty-one  members,  the  date  was 
September  21,  and  the  Qeveland  chapter  was 
the  twenty-first  one  ever  organized.  Mrs.  E. 
R.  Seltzer  was  made  president. 


A  Simple  Gift-goods  Window. 


Tkl*  la  what  Joseph  Hmrt.  with  the  MnixlttroTd's  Drng  Stona.  Bpokuie.  Wuhlnclon,  c 
wamof  Uut  kind  maj  be  mltiiblr  diiplKred.  "Theoolon."  wiitw  Mr.  Hut.  "mn  k  dark  wlne-red  Telrat  tor  tbeback  of  the  window. 
Ukd  tot  the  chmir  and  atool  ooTen,  althonsh  dark  bine  or  pnrple  wonld  aniwer  jnat  aa  well.  The  floor  ihonld  be  white,  ami  the  tnrDttnn 
blid'^ere  maple.  Bamplea  of  gnxnvlnK  misht  be  shown  In  a  oonaplciKnia  place,  and  with  them  ahoold  be  a  placard  lUiUiMt  Uut  all  Itoit 
Koods  (iTen  aa  (radnatJon  pnoenU  will  be  anciarad  In  the  achool  colon.  Effort  should  be  made  to  avoid  in  everr  wa;  a  crowded  or  piled 
np  appearanoe.  With  the  pot  of  flowen  candy  ahonld  he  ihown  and.  it  the  window  ii  bis  enoach,  csmerM  and  tbnntkln  pena  Dlsbt  be 
added.    The  oentnl  flsnre- borrowed,  tuaalblT.  from  a  dir^soodi  Bt«i«— ahonld,  ot  oonrae,  be  loshloDablj  (owned." 


Miscellaneous  "Own-make"  Preparations 

By  Hugh  G.  MuldooD,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


Foot  troubles  of  various  kinds  are  so  com- 
mon and  so  annoying  that  the  manufacture  of 
an  "own-make"  preparation  for  their  relief 
may  be  found  to  be  quite  profitable. 

Many  of  these  troubles,  such  as  blisters, 
corns  and  bunions,  result  from  the  wearing  of 
incorrectly  modeled  or  poorly  fitting  shoes, 
and  treatment  can  be  only  palliative  and  not 
really  effective  unless  the  underlying  cause  is 
first  removed. 

Too  profuse  and  fetid  perspiration,  and 
swollen  and  aching  feet,  are  ailments  that  are 
prevalent  during  the  summer  season,  and  it  is 
in  the  treatment  of  such  troubles  as  these  that 
the  ordinary  foot  powders  are  especially  suc- 
cessful. 

The  following  formula  is  typical  of  this 
popular  kind  of  preparation: 

Salicylic  acid 3  parts. 

Starch 10  parts. 

TalcuiD 87  parts. 

This  formula  gives  a  powder  that  is  simple 
to  apply,  it  is  easily  carried  while  traveling, 
and  it  is  effective  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
is  intended.  The  fact  that  government  pub- 
lications have  long  recommended  it  for  use  in 
the  army  and  navy  is  evidence  of  its  merit. 

NIGHT  AND  MORNING. 

The  powder  should  be  freely  used  both 
night  and  morning,  after  the  feet  have  been 
bathed  and  thoroughly  dried.  As  is  to  be 
expected,  the  best  results  are  obtained  when 
the  powder  is  applied  directly  to  the  feet ;  but 
some  measure  of  relief  is  afforded  by  sprink- 
ling it  into  the  shoes. 

The  formula  as  given  may  be  varied  by  the 
addition  of  from  five  to  ten  per  cent  of  boric 
acid,  or  of  small  amounts  of  phenol,  in  order 
to  increase  its  antiseptic  action.  A  small  pro- 
portion of  exsiccated  alum  might  be  included 
for  its  astringent  property,  and  color  and  per- 
fume can  be  used  if  thought  advisable. 

A  foot  powder  is  more  of  a  hot-weather 
specialty  and  should  be  pushed  during  the 
summer.  However,  at  the  present  time  activ- 
ities among  the  local  military  organizations 
afford  an  excellent  chance  for  sampling,  which 
should  bring  gratif)'ing  results. 


The  claims  for  consideration  of  the  peroxide 
type  of  foot  preparations  are  based  upon  the 
fact  that  oxygen  is  liberated  when  the  powder 
comes  into  contact  with  moisture.  The  b^se 
of  these  powders  is  usually  talcum,  to  whfch 
has  been  added  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent  of 
calcium  or  zinc  peroxide,  or  of  sodium  per- 
borate. These  oxygen-yielding  chemicals  may 
be  used  singly,  or,  by  reducing  the  amounts  of 
each,  in  combination  with  each  other.  A 
moisture-proof  container  should  be  employed. 

Another  type  of  preparation  consists  of  a 
powder  or  tablet  to  be  used  by  dissolving  it  in 
water  and  soaking  the  feet  in  the  solution. 
These  preparations  contain  an  antiseptic,  and 
also  an  astringent  to  toughen  the  skin.  A 
formula : 

Salicylic  acid lOparts. 

Boric  acid .40  parts. 

Exsiccated  alum 50  parts. 

About  a  teaspoonfiU  to  a  pint  of  warm 
water  Is  the  proper  proportion  to  use.  Though 
this  kind  of  preparation  produces  good  results 
and  is  both  preventive  and  corrective  in  its 
action,  the  trouble  that  one  must  go  to  in  order 
to  use  it  has  adversely  affected  its  popularity. 

To  correct  excessive  and  fetid  perspiration, 
which  is  so  humiliating  to  the  sufferer,  the 
application  of  a  weak  aqueous  solution  of 
chromium  trioxide  or  of  potassium  perman- 
ganate may  be  recommended.  Solutions  up 
to  five-per-cent  strength  are  best  used  by 
gradually  increasing  the  strength  from  day  to 
day.     A  few  applications  will  generally  suffice. 

While  enough  of  these  remedies  would  not 
be  sold  to  warrant  including  them  in  the  line 
of  "own-make"  specialties,  it  might,  perhaps, 
be  a  good  plan  to  have  on  hand  a  ready-to- 
wrap  package  of  one  of  these  solutions,  the 
container  bearing  directions  for  use. 

CORN  REMEDIES. 

In  a  consideration  of  preparations  for  the 
feet,  com  remedies  should  not  be  overlooked, 
for  many  druggists  find  them  to  be  ready-sell- 
ing specialties.  The  common  liquid  com 
preparations  consist  of  a  solution  of  salicylic 
acid  in  collodion,  the  usual  green  color  being 
due  to  the  presence  of  the  extract  of  cannabis 
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indica.      The    proportions    commonly   used 
are : 

Salicylic  acid ...3j. 

ExL  cannabis  indica gr.  xx. 

Collodion,  flexible i\. 

The  salicylic  acid  is  the  active  ingredient 
and  is  held  in  place  by  the  collodion.  The 
cannabis  indica  was  probably  introduced  with 
the  idea  of  allaying  pain  and  relieving  sore- 
ness, but,  in  the  amounts  generally  used,  its 
efficacy  is  very  doubtful,  and  equally  as  good 
results  may  be  obtained  when  this  ingredient 
is  omitted.  If  desirable,  the  liquid  may  be 
colored  green  by  the  use  of  the  usual  coloring 
agents.  Oil  of  turpentine,  acetic  acid,  and 
resorcin  are  sometimes  introduced  into  this 
formirfa. 

In  packaging  it  is  worth  while  to  use  the 
stoppers  which  have  a  glass  rod  attached  for 
the  application  of  the  liquid.  This  kind  of 
applicator  is  superior  to  the  camel's-hair  brush. 
Careful  directions  for  use  should  be  given. 

PREPARATIONS  FOR  THE  HANDS. 

Several  preparations  for  the  care  of  the 
hands  and  nails  might  be  suggested,  but  the 
ones  most  likely  to  find  a  satisfactory  demand 
are  a  hand  lotion  and  a  nail  polish. 

But  little  space  need  be  devoted  to  hand 
lotions,  as  much  has  already  been  written  con- 
cerning them  and  most  pharmacists  are  ac- 
quainted with  their  possibilities.  To  impart 
the  desired  individual  tou.ch,  countless  changes 
are  possible  in  any  of  the  many  formulas  which 
range  from  the  simple  mixture  of  benzoin, 
glycerin,  and  rose  water  to  the  more  elaborate 
almond  and  quince-seed  lotions  and  the  liquid 
cold  creams. 

For  a  very  satisfactory  formula  reference 
may  be  had  to  the  Bulletin  of  February, 
1917,  page  85.  This  prize-winning  formula 
was  repeated  in  the  issue  of  April,  1917,  page 
174,  and  we  reprint  it  here: 

Cydonium 4  onncM. 

Warm  water 4  pints. 

Glycerin  1  pint 

Witch-hazel 1  pint. 

Alcohol 1  pint 

Rose-water  1  pint 

Boric  acid 1>4  ounces. 

Perfumed  spirits  (N.  F.) 4drachn». 

Tinct  benzoin 1  drachm. 

Use  only  first-class  quince  seed,  which  ia  entirely 
free  from  worms.  Qean  the  seed  thoroughly  and  add 
it  to  the  four  pints  of  warm  water  and  macerate  for 


one  hour,  with  frequent  agitation.  Then  strain  wMi- 
out  pressure  through  muslin,  and  if  necessary  add 
enonc^  cold  water  through  the  strainer  to  obtain  four 
pints  of  mucilage.  Dissolve  the  perfumed  spirit  in  the 
alcohol,  then  dissolve  the  boric  acid  in  the  rose-water, 
and  add  the  witch-hazel  and  glycerin,  add  the  aqueous 
mixture  to  the  alcoholic  liquid,  stirring  constantly,  and 
then  add  this  to  the  cold  mucilage  very  slowly,  and  with 
active  stirring.  Lastly  add  the  tincture  of  benzoin  and 
mix  w,ell.  The  completed  preparation  should  be 
strained  at  least  four  times. 

A  lotion  of  this  sort  is  a  good  proposition 
as  it  is  seasonable  al!  the  year  round.  It  is  to 
be  recommended  for  chaps  in  winter  and  for 
sunburns  in  summer.  These  quince-seed 
lotions  have  been  found  to  be  very  satisfactory 
and  they  present  a  pleasing  appearance  if  care 
is  taken  to  wash  the  seeds  thoroughly  before 
subjecting  them  to  maceration.  To  add  to 
their  attractiveness,  lotions  of  this  character 
should  be  daintily  perfumed.  For  this  pur- 
pose oil  of  tuberose  is  suggested. 

If  a  small  amount  of  menthol  is  added,  an 
excellent  after-shaving  preparation  is  the  re- 
sult. With  a  change  in  odor,  a  container  of 
a  different  style,  and  an  appropriate  label, 
another  preparation  may  be  added  to  the  line 
of  specialties  in  this  manner. 

NAIL   POLISHES. 

Nail  polices,  which  may  also  serve  to  tint 
the  nails,  are  to  be  found  in  the  form  of  both 
powder  and  paste.  The  latter  is  more  to  ht 
desired,  because  there  is  little  waste  in  using 
it  and  it  does  not  have  the  drying  effect  on  the 
cuticle  sometimes  to  be  noted  when  the  pow- 
der preparations  are  employed. 

The  active  ingredient  of  most  of  these  pow- 
ders is  a  salt  of  tin,  such  as  the  oxide  or  oleate, 
though  putty  powder  and  other  similar  sub- 
stances have  been  used.  If  either  of  the  tin 
salts  is  not  at  hand,  the  oleate  may  be  pre- 
pared by  making  a  strong  solution  of  Castile 
soap  in  water  and  adding  to  it  a  solution  of 
tin  chloride  as  long  as  a  precipitate  is  formed. 
This  precipitate  is  then  careftdly  washed  and 
dried. 

The  following  formula  yields  a  good  polish 
in  powder  form; 

Tin  oxide  or  oleate 70  parts. 

Talcum 30  parts. 

Carmine   -. >..q. s. 

Perfume q.i. 

It  may  be  exhibited  in  another  form  by 
massing  the  ingredients  with  a  small  amount 
of  tragacanth  and  glycerin  and  rose-water. 
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In  some  of  the  pastes  made  with  a  fatty  base, 
paraffin,  resin  and  alum  are  sometimes  used 
to  replace  the  tin  salt. 

Nail  preparations  yield  a  very  satisfactory 
profit.  The  packages  generally  dispensed  are 
very  small  as  but  a  small  amount  of  the  prep- 
aration is  used  for  each  application.  Shallow 
ointment  pots  especially  designed  for  nail 
pastes  are  to  be  obtained  in  various  shapes. 

If  it  is  desired  to  extend  the  line  of  mani- 
cure specialties,  a  nail  whitener  or  bleach  can 
be  made  by  using  talcum  mixed  with  from  ten 


to  fifteen  per  cent  of  sodium  perborate.  It  is 
to  be  applied  to  the  nails  in  a  moist  condition. 
If  a  liquid  bleach  is  preferred  a  solution  of 
citric  or  tartaric  acids,  or  of  hydrogen  perox- 
ide, may  be  used. 

Many  good  selling  mates  might  be  sug- 
gested for  these  preparations,  including  emery 
boards  and  orange-wood  sticks,  for  which  dis- 
tinctive own-name  packages  should  be  consid- 
ered. 

The  preparation  of  Toilet  Waters  and 
Colognes  will  be  taken  up  next  month. 


Pushing  the  Sale  of  Perfumes 

By  Frederick  F.  Ingram,  Jr., 
Detroit,  Michigan 


Perfumes,  imfortunately,  do  not  lend  them- 
selves to  window  display,  while  the  fancy 
packages  must  be  kept  from  the  dust.  The 
advertising  of  holiday  goods,  then,  must  be 
done,  in  the  main,  by  well-written  cards  and 
by  carefully-planned  interior  displays. 

A  druggist  in  Detroit  each  November  rents 
a  table-height  show-case  and  puts  it  in  the  cen- 
ter of  his  store,  and  this  he  fills  with  attractive 
packages  of  perfume.  The  glass  keeps  the 
dust  out  and  permits  sufficient  examination  of 
the  line  without  handling.  The  position  in  the 
store  is  sure  to  attract  attention. 

Another  successful  plan  is  to  put  the  goods 
on  top  of  the  counter  and  protect  the  packages 
from  too  much  handling  by  a  tall  piece  of  plate 
glass  stood  on  edge  on  the  customers'  side  of 
the  counter. 

Nearly  every  store  has  small  counter  show- 
cases, used  for  fountain  pens,  brushes,  razors, 
etc.  Some  of  these  small  cases  can  be  artisti- 
cally filled  with  Christmas  perfumes.  Price 
cards  on  each  package  would  bring  the  sale 
closer. 

During  the  Christmas  shopping  season 
department  stores  subordinate  everything  to 
the  holiday  trade.  Druggists  might  well  profit 
by  their  example  to  a  certain  extent. 

Explanatory  slogans  put  in  the  windows  and 
inside  the  store  in  prominent  places  would 
prove  a  good  stimulant  to  sales.  The  slogans 
can  be  patterned  after  the  following: 


We  Seix  Perfumes  That  Abb 
Made  Fbou  Flowebs. 


Give  Hnt  roR  Chustuas 

THE    luPBISONED    ESSENCE  OF 

SuuiiEt's  Blossoms. 


Other  helpful  cards  tending  to  create  sales 
could  be  similar  to  these: 


Lkakm  Hee  Fatoute  Potuum 
Ank  Give  He»  That. 


Perfect  Perfdues  Please 
They're  the  Gifts  That  Linger. 


Women  who  send  each  other  handkerchiefs 
and  embroidery  often  say  "1  ought  to  give  her 
something  else,  besides."  A  bottle  of  per- 
fume, sachet,  or  toilet  water  would  be  a  quite 
acceptable  supplement  in  such  a  case.  The 
alert  druggist  can  suggest  the  idea  to  his  cus- 
tomers by  signs  like  these: 


Wrap  That  HANDKXRCHiEr 
With  a  Bottle  of  Toilet  Water. 


Signs  alone,  of  course,  will  not  do  the  work. 
The  whole  store  must  breathe  the  spirit  of  the 
holidays.  Well  in  advance  clerks  should  not 
forget  that  Yuletide  is  approaching  and  should 
mention    suitable    Christmas 
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THE    RACINE    JOURNAL-NEWS. 


THEY  ARE  WORKING  FOR  YOU 


Attend  the  Opening 

OF  THE 

New  Red  Cross  Drug  Store 

Sixth  and  College        Mon.,  June  18th,  1  P.M. 


This  Is  the  Finest  EstabJishmest  of  Its  Kind  In  the  Country 


PROGRAM 

Opening  I  P.  M.  sharp,  Monday,  June  18th 

Music  during  afternoon  and  evening  by  Schulte's  orchestra. 

Souvenir  for  every  Lady,  Gentleman  and  Child. 

Come  and  spend  the  day  with  us. 

We  await  your  verdict. 


A  FuU-pflge  Advertisement. 

In  speaking  of  hia  itores  Mr.  Thtesen  uya  :  "  There  is  an  absence  of  the  funereal  aspect  with  which  a  dmg 
tXotc  ia  generallj  blanketed.  You  are  confronted  bj  an  appearance  of  cheerfnlness  and  optimunt,  and  a  frank 
admission  that  the  acquisition  of  business  is  a  most  desirable  occupation."     Mr.  Thiesen  is  mayor  of  Racine. 


Monthly  Prize  Questions 

Under  this  head  topics  are  announced  nearly  every  month  and  prixes  offered 
for  the  best  papers,   others  printed  being  paid  for  at  regular   space   rates. 

Is  the  Candy  Business  Profitable  in  Summer? 


The  Priz«>winning  Paper. 

By  George  Edwards. 

Even  if  the  candy  department  didn't  bring 
in  a  cent  of  direct  profit  during  the  summer 
months  it  would  be  a  foolhardy  venture  to 
discontinue  it.  Drug  stores  are  looked  upon 
universally  as  purveyors  of  confections,  and 
the  druggist  who  drops  the  line  in  summer  is 
simply  driving  his  customers  to  his  com- 
petitors. 

But  candy  does  show  a  profit  during  the 
warm  months — a  liberal  one.  At  least  that 
has  been  my  experience. 

Disposing  of  candy  in  the  summer-time, 
however,  calls  for  a  considerable  amount  of 
salesmanship  and  the  use  of  effective  display 
methods.  And  the  goods  themselves  must  be 
right.  Caramels  that  are  soft,  chocolates  that 
are  "sunburned,"  or  mints  that  are  dried  out 
will  never  make  for  profitable  sales.  The 
candies  must  be  selected  for  their  quick-mov- 
ing properties,  for  candy  will  deteriorate  even 
when  kept  in  a  refrigerator  case. 

We  have  found  that  special  week-end  sales 
of  boxed  chocolates  create  a  hurry-up  sale  for 
that  line  of  goods. 

These  boxes  can  be  packed  by  the  druggist 
himself  and  sold  under  his  own  name.  Most 
candy  manufacturers  put  out  a  line  of  assorted 
chocolates  in  bulk  which  may  be  used  for  fill- 
ing the  boxes. 

The  appearance  of  the  package  is  the  key  to 
success  in  the  venture,  A  clean,  attractive 
package  with  the  druggist's  name  on  top  cre- 
ates a  favorable  impression  and  promotes 
publicity  of  the  ri^t  kind. 

The  box  can  be  packed  attractively  by  plac- 
ing a  sheet  of  white,  waxed  paper  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  package,  and  long  enough  to  over- 
lay all  of  the  candy.  The  plainer  pieces  should 
be  arranged  evenly  in  the  bottom  and  the 
fancier  chocolates  reserved  for  the  top  layer. 

A  paper  or  thin  cardboard  divider  may  be 
inserted  between  the  two  layers.  The  reserved 
nut  pieces  and  bonbons,  when  placed  in  paper 
cups,  give  "color"  to  the  entire  package,  dress- 
ing it  up  attractively. 


If  the  coatings  of  any  of  the  chocolates  arc 
grayish  in  appearance,  due  to  the  summer  heat 
bringing  the  cocoa  butter  to  the  surface,  the 
appearance  may  be  improved  by  carefully 
going  over  each  piece  with  a  camel's-hair 
brush.  The  chocolates  should  be  brushed 
gently,  when  it  will  be  found  that  the  grayish 
covering  disappears. 

Packing  the  chocolates  takes  time,  of  course, 
but  there  are  very  few  stores  in  which  the 
clerks  cannot  find  time  for  the  work.  Spare 
minutes  now  and  then  will  suffice  to  pack  quite 
a  few  boxes. 

As  these  boxes  are  to  be  used  as  leaders, 
the  first  part  of  the  week  should  be  utilized 
for  displaying  other  candies.  Friday,  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  are  the  days  that  the  special 
goods  belong  in  the  window. 

The  most  prominent  window  should  be  used 
for  display.  The  candy  should  be  built  up 
high  in  back  and  low  in  front.  If  the  arrange- 
ment can  be  made  a  little  unusual,  so  much  the 
better,  for  people  are  more  sure  to  stop  and 
look.  In  extremely  hot  weather  dummy  boxes 
only  should  be  displayed,  but  on  the  orditiary 
summer  day  the  actual  goods  may  be  shown 
if  they  are  protected  carefully  from  the  rays 
of  the  sun! 

For  making  attractive  displays  glass  fixtures 
may  be  used.  These  can  be  purchased  at  a 
reasonable  price  and  answer  the  purpose  very 
well  indeed.  Crepe  paper,  or  better  still,  oat- 
meal paper  in  different  shades,  may  be  used 
on  the  floor  of  the  window.  The  color  of  the 
paper  should  be  changed  weekly  in  order  to 
better  attract  attention.  Dark  curtains  con- 
stitute a  satisfactory  background,  and  price- 
signs,  lettered  in  black  on  white  cards,  should 
be  put  in  prominent  positions. 

The  question  of  the  price  to  charge  is  an 
'important  one.  Candy  of  very  good  quality 
can  be  purchased  for  about  S3  cents  a  pound 
in  bulk.  lots.  The  box,  paper  cups,  and  divider 
will  cost  about  two  cents.  "Thirty-nine  cents 
a  box"  sounds  right,  I  have  found.  It  is  a 
mark-down  price  that  can  draw  the  monew 
from  almost  everybody's  pocket.  V.iOOvlC 
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Sure  It  Is  I 

By  Habtev  E.  Todd. 
It  wasn't  so  many  years  ago  that  our  sum- 
■mer-time  stock  of  boxed  candy  was  kept  in  an 
ordinary  six-foot  show-case.  When  the 
weather  was  hot  the  temperature  of  the  case 
would  often  hit  the  100-degree  mark  and  the 
cocoa  butter  in  the  chocolate-coatings  would 
come  to  the  surface  while  the  more  delicate 
pieces  would  be  melted  out  of  shape. 

Our  summer  sales  of  chocolates  didn't 
amount  to  two  pounds  a  week — which  was 
lucky,  as  every  box  sold  meant  a  dissatisfied 
customer. 

Conditions  are  different  now,  however.  Our 
candy  department  shows  a  profit  all  through 
the  summer  months,  and  during  that  time  we 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  our  well- 
kept  goods  are  building  business  for  the  colder 
months  when  candy  is  more  in  demand. 

We  have  installed  a  handsome  refrigerator 
case  which  holds  fifty  potmds  of  ice  and  in 
which  candy  will  keep  perfectly  for  a  month. 
This  refrigerator  is  a  decided  factor  in  cre- 
ating satisfaction,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that 
we  had  almost  as  soon  think  of  nmning  the 
soda  fountain  without  ice  as  to  do  without  it 
in  the  candy  case. 

All  our  candy  comes  by  express,  as  in  that 
way  the  time  the  shipment  is  in  transit  is  re- 
duced to  a  minimum.  It  has  proved  good  pol- 
icy to  buy  in  small  quantities  and  to  have  new 
goods  every  week.  Our  candies  are  always  as 
fresh  as  the  most  fastidious  buyer  could  desire. 
The  question  of  how  long  a  package  has 
been  in  stock  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
The  young  chap  who  gives  up  a  dollar  for  a 
box  of  chocolates  for  his  girl  is  not  to  be 
blamed  for  wanting  to  know  how  long  the 
package  has  been  on  hand.  I  know  from  ex- 
perience that  it  is  embarrassing  to  send  a 
young  lady  candy  that  is  not  in  good  condi- 
tion ! 

By  keeping  the  candy  attractively  displayed 
in  a  scrupulously  clean  refrigerator  case  and 
by  making  liberal  use  of  signs  in  the  window 
and  on  the  soda  fountain  mirror  we  have  been 
able  to  keep  our  sales  to  a  good  average. 

Variety  must  be  offered  if  it  is  wished  to 
reach  all  classes  of  customers.  Cleanliness  is 
likewise  important,  for  candy  in  dirty  or  dusty 
boxes  not  only  kilts  sales  but  also  casts  dis- 
credit on  the  entire  store.  Frequent  rearrange- 
ment is  also  necessary,  if  customers  are  to  be 


impressed  with  freshness  and  variety  of  the 
goods. 

Prior  to  this  past  summer  we  never  handled 
anything  but  package  candy.  Early  this  year, 
however,  we  put  in  a  line  of  bulk  goods,  and 
the  sales  have  been  most  gratifying. 

Even  during  the  extremely  hot  July  weather 
we  disposed  of  several  pounds  daily,  the  candy 
standing  up  well  and  giving  good  satisfaction. 

The  secret  of  the  successful  handling  of  bulk 
goods  lies  mainly  in  the  method  of  display. 
Without  a  special  case  the  line  is  practically 
impossible. 

We  have  an  all-glass  case  about  three  feet 
long  with  five  compartments  in  it.  The  result- 
ing display  is  unusually  attractive  and  tempt- 
ing. 

Jordan  almonds  and  nougatines  have  proved 
to  be  the  best  sellers.  Bulk  chocolates  are 
likely  to  get  sticky  or  discolored  in  hot  weather. 

Candies  in  bulk  pay  a  higher  percentage  of 
profit  than  do  package  goods  and  are  very 
little  trouble  to  handle. 

^)ecial  Methods  Turn  the  Trick. 

By  WnxiAU  J.  Richabds. 

We  feature  the  candy  department  in  our 
store  and  carry  everything  from  jelly  beans 
to  five-pound  boxes  of  milk  chocolate  bitter- 
sweets.  In  the  summer  months,  however,  the 
department  is  run  on  a  somewhat  different 
basis  and  more  attention  is  paid  to  it  than  in 
winter. 

With  bulk  goods  the  difference  Is  simply 
that  seasonable  candies  are  handled.  The  man- 
ufacturers take  care  of  this,  partly;  they  put 
out  special  summer-time  confections  which  do 
not  become  sticky  in  hot  weather. 

Chocolates,  either  bulk  or  box,  require 
especial  care,  a  refrigerator  case  being  almost 
mandatory  for  the  purpose.  Such  a  case 
means  a  considerable  initial  investment,  of 
course,  but  the  cost  of  ice  is  not  much  and  the 
increased  sales  resulting  from  furnishing  satis- 
factory goods  soon  wipes  out  the  memory  of 
the  investment. 

In  the  summer-time  five-  and  ten-cent  pieces 
are  big  sellers.  These  come  wrapped  in  sani- 
tary packages  which  constitute  a  big  selling 
point. 

The  greatest  factor,  if  it  is  hoped  to  sell 
many  small  packages,  is  not  to  have  them 
inside  a  show-case,  even  if  the  case  is  in  the 
most  conspicuous  place  in  the  store.     The 
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packages  must  be  kept  out  on  top  so  that  people 
can  help  themselves. 

A  customer  will  not  ask  for  a  five-cent 
package  to  be  taken  out  of  the  case,  particu- 
larly not  if  that  is  till  he  is  waiting  for  and  the 
clerk  is  busy. 

Right  here  some  druggists  will  probably 
raise  the  objection  that  imder  the-top-of-the- 
show-case  system  too  many  pieces  would  be 
stolen.  We  have  not  found  that  to  be  the 
case.  True,  once  in  a  while  a  piece  disap- 
pears ;  but  we  sell  so  much  more  by  this  plan 
that  the  loss  of  an  occasional  nickel  or  dime 
can  be  overlooked. 

The  summer-time  also  affords  a  chance  to 
sell  candy  to  outing  and  picnic  parties.  It  is 
then,  also,  that  the  hammock-girl  likes  to  nib- 
ble chocolates  from'  a  $1.50  box  of  bitter- 
sweets  brought  by  one  of  her  many  admirers. 

Four  Rules  to  Follfiw. 

By  Hauy  K  Cassady. 

Following  a  few  simple  rules,  and  exercis- 
ing a  little  good  judgment  along  with  them, 
has  resulted  in  a  profitable  summer  candy 
business  for  me.    Here  are  the  rules: 

1.  Candy  should  always  be  kept  in  a  dry,  cool  place, 
where  the  temperature  is  never  allowed  to  go  above  80 
d^rees  F.  Candy  must  never  be  exposed  to  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sunlight,  or  kept  near  steam  pipes  or  other 
sources  of  heat 

2.  Chocolates  should  never  be  left  exposed  near 
drugs,  cigars  or  other  merchandise  having  a  pronounced 
odor.  This  precaution  is  necessary  because  chocolates 
readily  absorb  odors  by  which  their  delicate  flavor  is 
destroyed. 

3.  Filled  packages  should  never  be  used  for  window 
display.  The  fact  that  the  packages  so  used  become 
soiled,  that  ribbons  fade  and  that  the  candy  itself  de- 
teriorates rapidly,  are  sufficiently  obvious  arguments 
against  this  practice. 

4.  A  refrigerator  candy  case  meets  real  needs  in  a 
satisfactory  way,  and  is  inexpensive  to  operate. 

I  have  a  twelve-foot  case  opposite  the  soda 
fountain  for  my  bulk  candy  and  also  a  smaller 
display  case  with  six  compartments  on  top  of 
the  large  case.  Surplus  stock  is  carried  in  a 
refrigerator  located  farther  back  in  the  store. 

My  best  bulk  candy  retails  at  40  to  50  cents 
a  poimd,  and  I  also  have  a  line  that  sells  at 
25  to  35  cents.  In  addition  I  carry  penny 
goods  for  the  kiddies. 

My  comer  location,  which  is  passed  bv 
every  child  attending  school,  gives  me  an  ad- 
vantage over  competitors  not   so    favorably 


located,  and  although  the  vacation  months  are 
the  summer  ones  the  children  don't  forget  me- 
when  they  have  pennies  that  are  burning  holes- 
in  their  pockets.    And  pennies  make  dollars. 

Displayed  on  shelves  back  of  the  soda  foun- 
tain are  boxed  chocolates  ranging  in  price 
from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar  a  pound.  I  aim 
to  make  these  displays  as  attractive  as  possible 
and  the  amount  of  business  they  create  is  very- 
satisfactory. 

Opened  boxes  of  candy  are  shown  in  soda- 
fountain  display-tables,  of  which  I  have  three. 
These  goods  are  only  on  exhibiticm  for  a  short 
time,  when  they  are  taken  out  and  dumped 
with  the  bulk  candy. 

About  every  two  weeks  I  conduct  a  special 
sale  of  box  candy.  I  fill  the  window  with 
dummy  packages  and  arrange  an  attractive 
display  of  the  goods  on  the  coimter  inside  the 
store.  The  chocolates  are  a  regular  50-cent 
grade  offered  at  the  special  price  of  39  cents. 
A  six-inch  display  ad  is  run  in  the  local  paper 
to  advertise  the  sale. 

All  my  candy  is  purchased  from  two  com- 
panies, and  this  keeps  transportation  charges 
to  a  minimum. 

Don't  Overstock. 

By  Cliffobd  H.  Ruses. 

Overstocking  is  the  one  big  thing  to  aToid- 
It  is  better  by  far  to  lose  the  sale  of  an  occa- 
sional pound  through  not  having  it  in  stodc 
than  to  lose  half  a  dozen  poimds  through  hav- 
ing too  much  on  hand. 

A  complete  assortment,  of  course,  should 
be  carried  as  at  any  other  season.  But  the 
number  of  boxes  of  each  variety  on  hand  must 
be  cut  way  down.  "Ordering  less  and  oftener" 
is  the  proper  hot  weather  slogan. 

On  receipt  of  one  of  these  less-and-oftener 
shipments  enough  of  the  goods  to  fill  out  the 
complete  line  should  be  put  in  the  show-case 
under  the  older  stock.  In  this  way  the  earlier 
lot  is  sold  first  and  customers  never  receive 
stale  goods. 

Considerable  care  needs  to  be  exercised  with 
the  show-case.  The  doors  must  be  kept  closed 
at  all  times.  Even  when  taking  out  or  putting- 
in  a  package  the  door  should  be  opened  only 
a  little  way,  and  it  should  be  closed  again  just 
as  soon  as  possible.  This  for  two  reasons:  to 
lessen  the  chances  of  a  stray  fly  gaining  en- 
trance, and  to  prevent  atmospheric  changes. 
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A  single  fly  in  a  case  can,  if  he  is  industri- 
ous, decorate  the  interior  very  nicely  over 
night.  A  sudden  atmospheric  change  can  im- 
part to  candy  a  year-old  look  in  an  hour's 
time. 

Fly  netting  should  always  be  used  to  cover 
the  tops  of  candy  cases  during  the  warm 
months.     Aside  from  the  obvious  reason  for 


the  netting  its  use  also  serves  to  advertise  the 
fact  that  the  druggist  takes  every  possible  pre- 
caution to  protect  the  freshness  of  his  goods. 
And  freshness  is  a  big,  important  selling 
point.  The  druggist  who  keeps  his  stock  in 
the  proper  condition  need  never  worry  about 
profits,  whether  the  season  is  summer,  winter, 
spring,  or  fall. 


Fixing  Up  a  Soap  Window 

By  Edwin  T.  Suess 


The  display  pictured  in  connection  with  this 
brief  article  appeared  in  a  window  of  Thomp- 
son's Pharmacy,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  It 
can  be  adapted  to  other  goods. 

The  pillars  in  the  background  were  made  of 
cardboard  and  covered  with  marble-dust,  the 
latter  being  held  in  place  by  the  use  of  dextrin, 


made  of  cardboard  and  covered,  also,  with 
marble-dust.  Flowers  and  vines  were  set  in 
the  top  of  this  bowl  and  allowed  to  hang  down 
over  it,  giving  a  very  pretty  effect. 

From  the  top  were  suspended  two  vases,  or 
fancy  bottles,  tipped  at  such  an  angle  that  it 
might  appear  that  liquids  were  running  out  of 


and  tinted  with  an  air-brush.  The  pillars 
were  very  attractive  and  quite  realistic. 

The  piece  across  the  top,  connecting  the  two 
pillars,  was  made  of  wood,  and  this  piece,  like 
the  supporting  pillars,  was  covered  with  mar- 
We-dust 

In  the  center  was  a  large  Egyptian  bowl. 


them  into  the  bowl,  the  idea  being  that  one 
bottle  contained  olive  oil,  the  other  palm  oil — 
ingredients  in  Palmolive  soap. 

This  would  make  an  excellent  Castile  soap 
window.  It  works  up  nicely,  and  isn't  hard  to 
put  in.  We  received  a  number/of  complirnwits 
on  our  display.  Dignized  by  VjOOQ  IC 


What  They  Say— 


About  Several  Things  More  or  Less  Pertinent  to  the  Drug  Trade  and  io 
Keeping  with  the  Times 


The  shortage  of  clerks  in  England  has  re- 
sulted in  the  appearance  of  a  great  many 
young  ladies  behind  drug  counters — which  has 
resulted  in  turn  and  occasionally  in  more  or 
less  confusion.  F.  W.  Thomas,  a  British 
humorist,  thus  summarizes  a  personal  experi- 
ence: 

"There  was  quite  a  mob  at  the  druggist's — 
men  and  boys  and  women  and  girls.  No  one 
cheered  when  I  went  in.  They  were  too  busy 
trying  to  get  served.  There  was  a  woman 
with  a  baby,  and  a  girl  with  a  cold,  and  a 
woman  with  a  basket,  a  dog  with  the  mumps, 
and  a  man  with  the  toothache. 

"Behind  the  coimter  where  they  make  up 
the  pink  water  for  pale  policemen  was  a  sweet 
young  thing  with  blue  eyes  and  a  smile  that 
stretched  from  here  to  here.  She  was  hum- 
ming 'Because'  in  a  sweet,  liquid  voice,  pre- 
sumably to  comfort  the. man  with  the  tooth- 
ache. But  he  wasn't  out  to  be  comforted. 
Once  he  took  his  head  in  his  hands  and  tried 
to  unscrew  it. 

"I  went  for  a  walk  around  the  shop,  admir- 
ing the  photographs  of  young  men  who  had 
been  cured  of  pimples  by  a  single  dose  of 
Popkins'  Pimple  Punisher. 

"Every  few  miniites  the  man  with  the  tooth- 
ache jumped  eleven  feet  into  the  air  and  said 
,  'Bother !'  or  something  like  that.  And  the 
woman  with  the  baby  said  she'd  come  back  in 
a  fortnight  and  escaped  into  the  street. 

"Presently  the  lady  pill-producer  popped 
her  head  'round  the  comer. 

"  'This  is  what  you  want,'  she  said  to  the 
man  with  the  palpitating  jaw.  'Dissolve  one 
of  these  in  a  gallon  of  water  and  give  it  to 
the  baby  on  toast.' 

"  'Baby!'  he  yelled.  'Baby!  I  ain't  got  no 
baby.     I've  got  a  toothache.' 

"  'Oh,  a  toothache !'  said  the  maiden,  and 
dived  behind  the  coimter  once  more,  humming 
sweetly  the  second  verse  of  'Because.' 

"At  this  stage  the  woman  with  the  basket 
said  she  reckoned  her  grandmother  was  either 
dead  or  better  by  now  and  she'd  got  to  get 
home  in  time  to  cook  her  old  man's  breakfast. 
The  dog  was  just  finishing  his  fifth  porous 


plaster  when  the  man  with  the  jumping  jaw 
dived  for  the  street,  and  I  could  distinctly  hear 
him  throwing  the  motor  buses  about  and  tear- 
ing lamp  posts  up  by  the  roots. 

"The  fair  but  forgetful  pharmacist,  having 
finished  'Because,'  started  on  'Always,'  It 
took  a  lot  to  upset  her.  While  waitir^  for  an 
encore  she  spotted  me. 

"'Steady!.'  I  said  to  myself.  'Don't  you 
order  anything  or  she'll  poison  you.' 

"  'And  what  can  I  do  for  you?'  she  asked, 
sweetly. 

"  'I'U  have  a  tooth-brush,'  I  said.  'What's 
yours  ?* 

"  'A  toothbrush  ?'  said  the  damsel,  and  dis- 
appeared behind  the  poultice  walloper's  dug- 
out, Then  for  the  space  of  perhaps  an  hour 
she  sang  'Violets'  and  'Never'  and  'Sometimes' 
and  'Often.' 

"  'I'm  so  sorry,'  she  said.  'But  I  find  we're 
out  of  Ip.  Kek,  and  Gib.  Bif,  but  if  you  put 
a  rusty  nail  in  the  canary's  bath  his  hair  will 
soon  stop  coming  out.  Because  I  ler-huv  you, 
because  I  ler-huv  you.' 

"  'Very  nice,'  I  commented. 

"I  left,  and  the  last  of  her  I  heard  was  a 
beautiful  voice  singing  'When  the  moon  shines 
bright  on  Charlie  Chaplin.' " 
*     «     * 

M.  K.  Barber,  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
Bulletin,  recently  visited  an  oil  town,  and 
he  was  so  impressed  by  what  he  saw  that  he 
wrote  us  an  extremely  interesting  letter  about 
it.    We  quote: 

"Eldorado,  Kansas,  the  fastest  growing 
town  in  the  United  States,  is  perhaps  a  fair 
criterion  of  the  average  oil-field  town.  As  in 
all  lines  of  business,  the  druggist  who  hap- 
pened to  be  fortunate  enough  to  be  on  the 
ground  when  the  oil  boom  'struck'  is  the  lucky 
dog.  He  saw  his  business  grow  by  leaps  and 
bounds — and  his  percentage  of  profits,  also; 
for  there  is  probably  no  class  of  people  who 
are  freer  with  their  money  than  the  oil  people. 
With  them  the  best  is  none  too  good.  Htgh- 
class  perfumes,  toilet  articles,  etc.,  are  what 
they  want,  and  the  higher  the  class  the  bettei 
they  are  pleased. 


-  the  class  the  betters 
),g:zedbAnOOgle 
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"The  drug  store  that  realizes  this  and  spe- 
cializes on  high-grade  goods  is  the  one  that 
gets  the  cream  of  the  trade. 

"The  old  farmer  and  his  wife,  who  used 
to  haggle  over  rtie  price  of  a  box  of  Epsom 
salts  when  they  lived  on  the  rocky,  unfertile 
old  farm,  now  that  oil  has  been  struck  on  their 
place  and  their  royalty  is  $500  a  day,  want  the 
best  there  is,  irrespective  of  price. 

"I  could  quote  prices  on  drugs  and  sundries 
sold  in  the  oil-field  towns  that  the  average 
reader  would  not  believe, 

"The  laboring  man  comes  here — he  has  per- 
haps only  a  little  money  and  the  first  thing  he 
does  is  to  look  for  a  job.  He  gets  it  right 
away  and  at  from  two  to  three  or  four  times 
as  much  money,  likely,  as  he  ever  got  before, 
and  immediately  he  gets  the  'hang  the  ex- 
pense, what  do  we  care?'  habit.  He  needs  a 
pocket  comb,  or  a  cake  of  soap,  or  any  one  of 
a  hundred  other  things  in  the  drug  line,  and 
he  goes  into  the  first  drug  store  he  comes  to. 
He  has  already  found  out  that  room  rent  and 
board  is  three  or  four  times  higher  than  back 
home,  so  he  is  not  surprised  when  the  druggist 
asks  him  double  the  regular  price. 

"Scant  courtesy  is  given  the  quibbling  cus- 
tomer. He  or  she  is  simply  told  'that's  our 
price,'  and  the  clerk  turns  to  wait  on  some  one 
else. 

"The  poor  traveling  man  also  suffers  in 
these  oil  towns.  He  may  stick  around  all  day 
waiting  for  a  chance  to  speak  to  the  busy  boss 
— and  then  be  curtly  told  that  the  proprietor 
couldn't  wait  and  telephoned  the  order  in  to  a 
competitor  the  night  before.  Or,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  may  get  a  great  big  order.  I  know 
of  erne  traveling  man  who  hung  aroimd  the 
greater  part  of  a  day,  was  unable  to  get  a 
room,  and  had  to  sleep  in  the  depot  waiting- 
room.  He  missed  the  morning  train  because 
the  boss  hadn't  got  down  yet,  and  then  didn't 
get  enough  of  an  order  to  notice,  hardly. 

"Profits  are  big  in  the  drug  business  in  the 
oil-field  towns,  but  don't  think  it's  all  velvet 
Rents  go  up  like  skyrockets.  The  grocery 
man,  the  furniture  dealer,  and  every  one  else — 
all  these  boost  their  profits,  too,  and  it's  a  case 
of  keeping  up  with  rising  costs. 

"It  is  also  a  very  transient  trade.  There 
are  new  customers  all  the  time,  as  there  is 
always  some  other  field  that  either  is,  or  is 
going  to  be,  better,  and  the  oil-field  workers 
are  always  on  the  move. 


"Also  a  cosmopolitan  trade.  The  magnate 
worth  a  million  may  rub  elbows  at  your  cigar 
case  with  the  oily,  smelly,  greasy  driller  who 
only  gets  his  $90  or  $100  per  month. 

"Perhaps  the  greatest  reason  for  the  infla- 
tion of  prices  in  the  oil-field  towns,  not  only 
in  the  drug  business  but  all  other  lines,  is  the 
certainty  that  it  won't  last.  Sooner  or  later — 
it  may  be  next  year  or  ten  years,  but  it's  com- 
ing— the  oil  output  will  begin  to  dwindle  and 
the  field  will  be  worked  out.  So  'get  it  while 
the  getting  is  good'  seems  to  be  the  slogan." 


Where  does  rubber  come  from?  What  is  the 
interesting  history  behind  the  rubber  goods 
you  sell  in  your  store?  A  representative  of 
the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company,  Akron,  Ohio, 
answers  these  questions  in  part  in  an  article 
printed  in  The  Economist,  the  house  organ  of 
the  Cincinnati  Economy  Drug  Company: 

"Everybody  knows  that  rubber  comes  from 
the  sap  of  certain  trees  in  tropical  countries. 
Only  it  doesn't.  Everybody  is  wrong.  Rubber 
comes  from  a  fluid  known  as  latex,  which  lies 
just  under  the  bark  of  rubber  trees,  and  is 
altogether  diflterent  from  the  sap  itself.  The 
trees  which  are  rubber-producing  are  found 
in  Brazil,  certain  portions  of  Africa,  the  East 
Indies,  and  the  Malay  Peninsula. 

"Rubber  was  first  discovered  by  Columbus 
in  1493,  at  the  time  of  his  second  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic.  He  found  natives  play- 
ing a  game  with  a  weird  sort  of  substance 
which  bounded  when  dropped  to  the  ground. 
Without  doubt  it  was  the  primitive  form 
of  our  great  national  game  of  baseball.  He 
took  some  of  this  substance  back  with  him, 
and  when  later  explorers  also  found  it  and 
reported  its  discovery,  they  learned  that  it  had 
the  peculiar  quality  of  erasing  pencil  marks. 
That's  where  it  got  its  name,  'rubber.' 

"The  first  rubber  gathered  for  commercial 
purposes  came  from  Brazil,  and  until  the  last 
few  years  that  country  has  always  been  the 
chief  source  of  supply.  Natives  are  gathered 
into  parties,  embark  on  the  lower  Amazon  in 
canoes  made  of  hoUowed-out  tree  trunks,  and 
go  far  into  the  upper  reaches  of  that  river, 
where  the  rubber  forests  arei 

"It's  a  wild  country  up  there — full  of  the 
thick  growth  of  tropical  plants,  alive  with  wild 
beasts,  insects,  and  fever  germs.  A  white  man 
can  scarcely  live  with  the  natives.    It  is  in  that 
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land  that  monkeys  swing  from  tree  to  tree  and 
parrots  screech  in  the  upper  branches.  And  it 
is  there,  too,  that  anacondas  (snakes  larger 
than  any  snakes  native  to  this  country,  some- 
times reaching  a  length  of  twenty  feet)  hang 
from  the  trees,  strike  their  prey,  and  cnish 
it  to  death  in  their  folds.  A  nice  country  to 
work  in ! 

"Having  found  a  forest  of  rubber  trees,  the 
party  make  camp  and  each  man  prepares  a  hut 
for  himself. ,  Then  each  native  cuts  his  path 
from  tree  to  tree  (the  underbrush  is  so  thick 
that  one  must  actually  cut  his  way  through), 
and,  circling  round,  returns  to  his  hut  after 
tapping  approximately  one  hundred  trees. 
Tapping  is  accomplished  by  cutting  the  bark 
with  a  knife  and  placing  cups  at  the  end  of  the 
gash,  into  which  the  latex  can  flow. 

"We  have  an  industry  right  here  in  Ohio 
which  is  very  similar  indeed  to  the  collection 
of  latex  from  rubber  trees.  Nearly  every  one 
of  us  has  tapped  the  maple  trees  at  some  time 
or  other  and  prepared  a  little  trough  for  the 
sap  to  run  into.  In  the  same  way  the  dark 
natives  of  Brazil  wait  for  the  latex  to  fill  the 
cups  which  they  have  placed,  and  then  start 
around  their  route  pouring  it  all  into  a  com- 
mon receptacle. 

"Latex  as  it  is  gathered  consists  of  about  45 
per  cent  water,  35  per  cent  rubber,  3  or  8  per 
cent  resin,  and  the  remainder  is  made  up  of 
a  number  of  ingredients  which  are  non- 
essential. In  order  to  remove  the  rubber  from 
the  latex  it  is  necessary  for  the  natives  to 
evaporate  the  water,  and  this  can  be  done  in 
several  different  ways.  One  of  the  most  com- 
mon ways  is  to  build  a  fire  of  palm  nuts,  and 
then,  wetting  the  end  of  a  paddle  or  middle  of 
a  stave  with  latex,  dry  it  over  the  fire.  Thus 
film  upon  film  of  rubber  coagulates,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  week  or  ten  days  of  hard  labor  a 
native  may  build  up  a  ball  of  rubber  weighing 
from  75  to  100  pounds. 

"Sometimes  the  natives  get  shiftless  and 
rather  than  work  hard  to  dry  the  latex  over  a 
palm-nut  fire,  simply  pour  it  into  a  basin  of 
.  palm  leaves  and  let  the  sun  do  the  work.  Such 
rubber,  however,  does  not  have  the  life  and 
strength  which  rubber  has  that  is  coagulated 
in  palm-nut  smoke.  As  the  natives  are  paid 
by  the  pound  for  the  rubber  they  gather,  we 
sometimes  find  cases  where  they  have  put 
stones,  sticks,  and  pieces  of  cloth  in  the  big 
'haras'  which  we  receive. 


"It  has  been  our  experience  as  a  general  rule 
that  the  rubber  we  get  from  Central  Africa  is 
inferior  to  that  received  either  from  Brazil  or 
the  East  Indies.  Rubber-gathering  methods 
are  more  crude  in  that  countiy,  and  we  find  so 
much  dirt  and  bark  in  the  rubber  that  the 
shrinkage  when  we  wash  it  is  as  high  as  35 
and  40  per  cent  at  times. 

"There  are  several  ways  that  the  natives  in 
Central  Africa  coagulate  ruHier  from  the 
latex.  One  way  is  to  build  a  pit  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tree,  line  it  with  leaves  and  simply  let 
the  latex  run  into  it.  Another  is  to  collect  the 
latex  from  huge  Landolphia  vines,  which  re- 
semble our  own  grape  vines,  gigantic  in  size, 
and  then  smear  the  latex  over  their  bodies. 
Ammonia  oozes  from  their  pores,  coagulates 
the  rubber,  and  the  water  evaporates.  It  is  not 
an  uncommon  sight  to  see  natives  walking 
about  wearing  such  waterproof  clothing. 

"The  natives  of  Central  Africa  are  about 
as  primitive  as  any  that  could  be  found  on  the 
face  of  this  old  world.  They  live  in  shacks 
which  are  erected  on  tall  poles  for  the  double 
purpose  of  avoiding  water,  which  covers  the 
ground  in  the  flood  season,  and  of  avoiding 
lions,  tigers,  and  all  of  the  other  wild  beasts 
which  inhabit  that  land. 

"It  has  been  next  to  impossible  to  dvilize 
the  negroes,  and  thejr  customs  and  ways  of 
living  are  no  different  than  they  were  at  the 
time  the  Medes  and  Persians  were  in  the 
ascendancy  and  Babylon  was  in  its  prime,  long 
before  the  time  of  Christ. 

"We  have  told  you  about  the  source  ^rom 
which  we  gather  crude  rubber,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  the  plantations  in  the  East  Indies 
and  the  Malay  Peninsula.  That  is  a  separate 
story  all  by  itself.  It  is  only  by  knowing  this 
background  of  rubber  history  that  you  can 
fully  appreciate  the  problems  which  we  have 
had  to  meet  and  solve." 


Getting  the  customer's  view-point  might 
well  be  listed  as  a  first  essential.  But  it  isn't 
always  easy ;  and  sometimes,  for  that  matter, 
it  isn't  always  agreeable  to  accept  it  at  hun- 
dred-per-cent  value  after  it  has  been  learned. 
The  following  is  taken  from  System: 

"People  used  to  say  to  us  that  a  youngster 
in  the  house  made  a  great  difference,  but  we 
never  knew  exactly  what  they  meant  until  one 
of  our  own  came  along.    We  have  been  learn- 
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ing  for  the  last  year  or  more;  yes,  rapidly! 
One  of  the  things  we  have  been  learning  is 
that  the  value  of  dependable  retailing  estab- 
lishments is  never  more  evident  than  when  the 
welfare  of  a  year-old  heir  hangs  on  their  idea 
■of  service. 

"  'There's  a  lump  on  the  side  of  his  neck 
and  he  seems  to  have  a  little  fever  and  he's 
very  fretful,'  telephoned  the  Lady  in  the  mid- 
■dle  of  a  busy  morning. 

"  'AH  right,'  I  said.  'Get  hold  of  that  special- 
ist you've  been  talking  about.  I  don't  know 
a  thing  about  lumps  on  the  neck;  111  see  you 
later — soon  as  possible.' 

"When  I  got  home  that  afternoon  things 
"weren't  exactly  normal.  The  doctor  had  been 
there,  said  he  didn't  think  it  was  going  to  be 
anything  serious,  and  left  two  prescriptions — 
■one  to  be  taken  internally,  the  other  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  offending  lump.  'Now  this,'  he 
had  explained,  'is  rank  poison.  Be  very  care- 
ful in  handling  it* 

"And  that,  even  more  than  the  youngster's 
indisposition,  seemed  to  be  the  Lady's  particu- 
lar wony,  'How  am  I  going  to  know,'  she 
tearfully  asked,  'that  the  druggist  won't  get 
the  labels  mixed — put  the  poison  label  on  the 
harmless  bottle,  and  vice  versa?' 

"Gosh !  that  was  a  new  one  on  me.  'And  is 
that  the  silly  reason,'  I  asked,  'why  you  haven't 
had  them  filled?' 

"  'I  called  up  the  druggist  we've  been  going 
to  right  along,'  she  replied,  'but  he  didn't  seem 
to  give  me  much  satisfaction ;  he  almost 
laughed  about  it.  I  don't  like  the  looks  of  his 
place  anyway — the  whole  store  looks  careless.' 

"Foolish  as  the  thing  seemed  and  wholly 
imaginary  as  the  danger  looked  to  me,  I  felt 
sure  no  good  at  all  would  come  of  arguing 
with  a  nervous,  worried,  young  mother. 

"  'Tell  you  what  you  do,'  I  volunteered, 
'There's  a  pharmacy  started  in  the  basement 
of  that  new  apartment  house  over  on  the  park- 
way, branch  of  a  big  place  down-town.  Good, 
reliable,  up-to-date  people.  Call  them  up  while 
I  take  a  look  at  the  boy.  Maybe  they'll  know 
how  to  handle  it.' 

"They  did.  In  two  or  three  minutes  the 
Lady  was  back  from  the  telephone,  radiant. 
'Why  couldn't  the  other  man  have  thought 
of  that?'  she  said.  'The  moment  I  told  him 
what  I  was  afraid  of  I  could  tell  he  under- 
stood. 'Certainly,'  he  said,  T  think  I  can  take 
care  of  that  very  easily.     I'll  send  our  boy 


over  on  his  motorcycle  right  away.  Give  him 
one  of  the  prescriptions  and  send  him  back. 
Well  fill  it,  deliver  it.  call  for  the  other,  and 
deliver  that.' 

"  'That,'  said  the  Lady,  'is  what  I  call  ser- 
vice.' " 

*     *     « 

We  have  all  heard  about  the  scourge  of  rab- 
bits in  Australia,  but  perhaps  few  of  us  knew 
that  certain  sections  were  overrun  by  mice. 
From  an  article  in  the  Chemist  and  Druggist 
of  Australia  headed  "The  Mice  Plague,"  we 
clip  the  following: 

"We  have  seen  a  letter  from  the  Mallee  dis- 
trict, in  which  the  writer  says:  'B.  told  me  the 
other  day  he  used  half  an  ounce  of  strychnine 
in  a  kerosene  tin  of  wheat  every  night  for 
weeks,  and  got  a  dozen  kerosene  tins  of  mice 
every  morning.  A  tin  holds  about  a  thousand, 
so,  including  those  that  get  away,  he  reckons 
that  he  killed  15,000  a  night,  and  they  are  just 
as  numerous  as  ever.  It  cost  money,  too. 
Half  an  ounce  of  strychnine,  3s.  6d. ;  wheat  2s. 
That  makes  5s.  6d.  a  night,  close  on  £2  a  week. 
M.  G.,  his  neighbor,  told  me  he  saw  B.  gather 
up  12  tins  one  morning.  T.  O.  B.  told  me  he 
had  to  let  his  horses  out  at  night,  as  the  mice 
completely  took  possession  of  the  stables. 

"  'Forty  rabbit  inspectors  were  at  the  wheat 
stacks  this  week.  They  put  a  double  fence  of 
iron  round  the  stack,  and  hung  bags  on  both 
outsides  for  the  mice  to  crawl  up.  At  one 
comer  is  a  square  hole.  They  go  round  two 
or  three  times  a  night,  drive  the  mice  into  the 
pit  and  suffocate  them  with  carbon  bisulphide. 
They  get  a  small  drayload  every  night. 

"  'I  put  half  a  400-gallon  tank  in  the  men's 
hut  one  night  and  filled  it  with  wheat,  thinking 
the  mice  could  not  get  in.  They  climbed  up 
the  rivets  without  any  trouble,  so  I  greased  the 
rivets.  That  was  no  good,  so  I  nailed  iron 
about  6  inches  wide  all  round  the  piece  of 
timber  I  had  bolted  on  the  edge  of  the  tank, 
so  that  when  they  got  in  they  could  not  get 
out.  I  went  down  about  10  o'clock,  and  killed 
over  300  two  nights  running.  Got  tired  of 
that,  so  raised  the  tank  9  inches  from  the  floor 
on  a  couple  of  boxes,  and  let  the  tank  over- 
hang the  boxes  6  inches.  Still  they  got  up, 
so  I  raised  it  another  6  inches.  Still  a  good 
number  got  in.  They  made  a  hole  in  the  can- 
vas and  paper  ceiling,  and  jumped. 

"  'I  used  to  think  I  had  as  many  brains  as  a 
mouse,  but  I  find  it  was  only  conceit'  ")QlC 


Capsules  of  Science 

By  Wilbur  L.  Scoville 


A  man  named  Smith  has  patented  a  process 
for  flavoring  cigars  with  tobacco.  This  is  a 
fact! 

Tincture  of  iodine  keeps  better  in  bottles  of  " 
white  glass,  partially  filled  and  exposed  to  a 
strong  Hght 

Metacresylic  acid  has  been  found  in  foods 
as  a  preservative.  It  reacts  very  similarly  to 
salicyhc  acid. 

The  skins  of  potatoes  contain  solamine,  but 
in  so  small  amounts  that  Droste  does  not  think 
it  possible  to  produce  illness  by  eating. 

Italian  biologists  find  that  tea  and  coffee  in- 
crease the  power  of  resistance  to  cold  without 
raising  the  normal  temperature  of  the  body. 

Florida  oranges  yield  from  0.13  to  0.53  per 
cent  of  oil,  calculated  on  the  whole  fruit.  The 
condition  of  ripeness  greatly  modifies  the  yield 
of  oil. 

Tablets  of  iodine  and  potassium  iodide  are 
being  used  in  France  for  making  tincture  of 
iodine.  One  tablet  makes  10  grammes  of 
tincture. 

Brilliant  green  dye  stimulates  the  granula- 
tion of  wounds  and  is  without  effect  on  healthy 
tissue.  In  weak  solution  it  stains  necrotic  cells 
but  not  healthy  ones. 

Dr.  Marriott  finds  that  from  79  to  91.5  per 
cent  of  hypophosphites  taken  are  eliminated  in 
the  urine,  and  he  questions  whether  they  have 
any  value  as  remedies. 

The  present  status  of  chemical  knowledge 
indicates  that  there  are  92  chemical  elements, 
of  which  five  have  not  yet  been  discovered. 
But  ISO  varieties  of  atoms  are  known. 

Sugar  reacts  with  hydrocyanic  acid  to  form 
nitrile  compounds.  Hence  sugar  should  not 
be  incorporated  in  preparations  which  are  to 
be  used  for  their  hydrocyanic  medication. 

Antiseptics,  when  used  under  conditions 
which  do  not  kill  all  the  bacteria,  often  promote 
the  growth  of  the  latter.  Thus  when  wounds 
are  dressed  with  antiseptics  the  bacteria  may 
be  increased  instead  of  decreased,  by  their  use. 


Of  63  food-plants  analyzed  by  Gautier  and 
Clausmann,  all^were  found  to  contain  fluorine 
in  combination,  and  usually  tn  proportion  to 
the  amoimt  of  combined  phosphorus  present. 

Analyses  of  mistletoe  show  that  it  has  a 
comparatively  high  nutritive  value.  Previous 
non-chemical  discoveries  of  the  usefulness  of 
mistletoe  nmke  this  of  little  value  to  H.  C.  of  L. 

The  bactericidal  action  of  saliva  and  nasal 
secretions  is  stated  to  be  due  to  living  bacteria, 
principally  streptococci,  contained  in  them.  A 
sterile  mouth  and  nose  are  therefore  not  pro- 
tective. 

Ambergris  is  still  being  used  In  perfumery, 
but  to  a  less  extent  than  formerly.  Genuine 
ambergris  shows  concentric  layers  of  light  and 
dark  color,  and  has  a  low  saponification 
number. 

Light,  high  and  low  temperatures,  and  mois* 
ture  all  tend  to  shorten  the  life  of  rubber 
goods.  Direct  sunlight  and  electric  arc  lights 
are  especially  harmful,  but  red  light  has  little 
effect.  Red  andwhite  rubber  appears  to  keep 
better  than  black. 

The  durability  of  gas  mantles  and  the  color 
of  the  light  depend  upon  the  fabric  from 
which  they  are  made  as  well  as  upon  the  min- 
eral composition.  Artificial  silk  is  the  best 
material  because  the  threads  are  long,  strong, 
and  capable  of  heavy  impregnation. 

Trypsin  is  quickly  destroyed  by  pepsin  in 
an  acid  medium  unless  a  considerable  portion 
of  protein  bodies  are  present,  when  the  acid 
combines  with  the  proteins  and  the  trypsin  re- 
mains active  for  several  hours.  The  presence 
of  foods  in  the  stomach  makes  an  important 
difference  in  the  activity  of  the  different  diges- 
tive ferments. 

Catgut  which  has  become  infected,  or  is 
taken  from  an  infected  cat,  is  very  diflicult  to 
sterilize.  A.  Goris  finds  that  immersion  for 
48  hours  in  a  one-per-cent  solution  of  iodine, 
or  seven  to  eight  days  in  eucalyptol,  or  60 
hours  in  90-per-cent  alcohol  at  60"  C.,  or 
heating  to  120°  C.  in  absolute  alcpholfor  180^ 
hours,  is  necessary.  '  =   il:,V^iUOvlL 


Profits  and  Earnings 


A  Kansu  Store. 

We  like  to  get  letters  like  this:  "I  want  to 
thank  the  Editor  of  the  Bulletin  for  the 
assistance  the  taagazine  has  given  in  making 
me  a  better  manager  and  bookkeeper.  It  was 
ydar ,  Profits  and  Earnings  column  that  gave 
me  the  incentive  to  keep  a  better  and  more 
complete  set  of  books." 

We  like  to  know  that  we  liave  helped;  in- 
deed, we  should  feel  that  the  Bulletin  of 
Pharmacy  was  a  rank  failure  if  we  hadn't. 
W«  woutd  welcome  more  of  a  general  ex- 
change of  ideas  in  this  particular. 
.  Let  us  now  take  up  a  statement  from  a  store 
in  Kansas — ^the  proprietor  of  which  wrote  the 
lin^s  quoted  above.  The  village  in  which  the 
store  is  located  has  a  population  of  about  1000, 
and  there  is  one  other  store.  The  proprietor 
draws  a  salary  of  $1200,  which  is,  as  it  should 
he,  included  in  the  expense  account.  In  lOlC — 


the  year  covered  by  the  statement — $248.36 
was  paid  out  for  advertising,  the  salary  ac- 
count footed  $2835.25,  and  tlie  total  expense, 
all  other  items  l)eing  added  to  these,  was 
$559d.:td.  There  is,  however,  one  error 
which  our  correspsondent  should  rectify.  He 
has  charged  freight,  drayage,  and  express  to 
expense.  This  is  wrong;  such  items  are  a 
part  of  the  cost  of  goods. 

We  find,  then,  that  expenses  were  $4779.75, 
instead  of  $5599.35 ;  and  we  find  that  the  cost 
of  goods  sold  during  the  year  was  $17,325.79 
instead  of  tlie  amount  put  down  on  the  record. 

Total  net  sales  for  the  year  are  said  to  be 
$26,067.90— a  good  business.  Gross  profits 
(difference  between  sales  and  cost  of  goods 
sold)  we  find  to  be  $8742.11. 

Coming  now  to  an  expression  of  tlie  situa- 
tion in  percentage,  we  find  this:  gross  profit, 
33.5;  expense,  18;  net  profit,  15.5. 


An  Excellent  Show-card 


This  is  a  reproduction  of  a 
very  good  piece  of  work.  H,  M. 
Curry,  of  Ellsworth,  Kansas, 
sent  us  the  large  card  from  which 
the  half-tone  is  made.  The  sign 
in  its  original  form  measured, 
perhaps,  3  by  4  feet. 

The  entire  production  is  well 
conceived.  The  letters  were 
drawn  by  Mr.  Curry,  the  picture 
being  derived  from  some  outside 
source  and  pasted  in  place.  The 
word  "Thelma"  was  done  on  a 
separate  card  and  glued  at  the 
top.  The  picture  in  the  middle 
was  done  in  subdued  colors, 
green  predominating. 

A  card  of  this  character  will 
surely  sell  goods.  Its  subtle  ap- 
peal to  the  romantic  is  in  entire 
keeping  with  the  line  featured. 
It  should  never  be  forgotten  in 
connection  with  the  promotion  of 
perfume  sales  that  the  customers 
to  be  reached  are  women.  What 
will  appeal  particularly  towometi 
is  therefore  nece-ssary. 


of  metn  all 
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Board  Questions  Answered 

A  Texas  Examination 
(Continued  from  last  month's  Bulletin) 


35.  How  woiold  you  test  a  sample  of  morbid 
urine  for  excess  of  urea? 

Place  a  drop  or  two  of  the  suspected  urine 
on  a  glass  slide  and  add  a  drop  of  nitric  acid. 
If  urea  is  present  in  excess,  the  microscope 
will  reveal;  singly  or  in  strata,  six-sided  and 
quadrilateral  plates  of  nitrate  of  urea.  In 
ordinary  normal  urine  this  crystallization  will 
not  take  place  unless  the  urine  is  concentrated 
by  evaporation, 

26.  How  would  you  test  a  sample  of  morbid 
urine  for  uric  acid? 

Uric  acid  in  urine  presents  itself  as  a 
sediment  of  small  bulk,  sinking  to  the  bottom, 
or  sometimes  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the 
vessel  in  which  the  specimen  is  collected. 
Uric  acid  crystals  can  easily  be  identified  by 
means  of  a  microscope. 

27.  How  would  you  test  a  sample  of  morbid 
urine  for  bile? 

Urines  containing  bile  are  always  green  in 
color.  The  presence  of  the  bile  may  be  verified 
by  the  following  test:  Put  some  fuming  nitric 
acid  (nitric  acid  containing  a  little  nitrous 
acid)  into  a  test  tube,  and  upon  this  gently 
float  a  column  of  similar  depth  of  urine.  At 
the  hne  of  junction  there  will  rise,  in  order, 
bands  of  green,  blue,  violet,  red  and  yellow. 
The  green  will  be  the  most  persistent.  This 
reaction  is  characteristic  of  freshly  voided 
urines  from  jaundiced  subjects.  It  is  never 
found  in  normal  urine. 

BACTERIOLOGY. 

1.  What  do  you  understand  by  immunity? 
By  "immunity"  is  meant  the  resistance  to 

disease — the  ability  of  an  animal  to  resist  the 
pathogenic  action  of  bacteria- 

2.  What  is  acquired  immunity? 

By  "acquired"  immunity  is  meant  an  im- 
munity which  does  not  belong  naturally  to  the 
individual  but  which  may  be  given  to  him  by 
certain  means. 

3.  What  is  passive  immunity? 

Passive  immunity  is  a  form  of  artificially 
acquired  immunity  which  is  brought  about  by 
the  introduction  of  a  protecting  substance, 
such,  for  example,  as  Antidiphtheric  Serum. 


4,  What  do  you  understand  by  racial  im- 
munity? 

By  racial  immunity  is  meant  the  resistance 
to  certain  diseases  possessed  by  members  of 
different  raoes.^;  ^Sorae  races  are  markedly 
susceptible  ft)  piHicuJar  types  of  infection, 
while  other  races  are  immune.  For  instance. 
Negroes  are  said  to  be  comparatively  immune 
against  yellow  fever,  a  disease  which  is  highly 
infectious  to  the  Caucasian. 

5.  What  do  you  understand  by  hereditary 
immunity  ? 

In  individuals  of  the  same  species,  such  as 
man,  there  may  be  a  notable  lack  of  resistance 
or  an  increase  of  resistance  compared  with 
their  fellows  due  to  their  physiological  inheri- 
tance. For  instance,  children  of  healthy,  ro-, 
bust,  cle<tn-Iiving  parents  ajid  grandparents  are 
much  less  liable  to  certain  types  of  infection 
than  children  of  parents  whose  lives  have  not 
been  so  well  ordered. 

G.  Define  antigen. 

An  antigen  is  a  substance  which,  when  in- 
troduced into  the  animal  body,  stimulates  the 
cells  of  the  body  to  form  other  substances 
antagonistic  to  the  material  thus  introduced. 

7.  Define  antibody. 

The  protective  substances  produced  by  the 
body  cells  because  of  the  stimulation  by  anti- 
gens are  known  by  a  general  name — "anti- 
bodies," 

8.  Define  antitoxin. 

Antitoxins  are  antibodies  produced  in  body 
cells  which  have  been  stimulated  by  the  intro- 
duction of  toxins — poisonous  substances  enter- 
ing into  the  formation  of  bacterial  cells  or 
produced  by  them  in  their  growth.  The  exact 
nature  of  antitoxins  is  very  little  understood. 

9.  Define  amboceptor. 

An  amboceptor  is  an  immune  body  produced 
by  the  tissue  cells  and  which,  under  proper  con- 
ditions, unites  with  the  antigen.  _ 

10.  Name  three  antibacterial  sera. 

Anti  meningitis  Serum,  Antigonococcus 
Serum,  Antistreptococcic  Serum. 

11.  Name  two  antitoxins  and  state  wh^t 
doses  are  recognized  by  the  U,  S.  P.  IX. 
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The  average  hypodermic  dose  of  Tetanus 
Antitoxin  is  given  as  10,000  units  and  the 
average  protective  dose  as  1500  units. 

The  average  hypodermic  dose  of  Diphtheria 
Antitoxin  is  given  as  10,000  units  and  the 
average  protective  dose  as  1000  units. 

12.  What  is  a  vaccine? 

Strictly  speaking,  a  vaccine  is  an  attenuated 
virus.  In  modem  usage,  however,  the  term 
"vaccine,"  or  "bacterial  vaccine,"  is  also  com-- 
monly  applied  to  preparations  of  killed  bac- ' 
teria  suspended  in  normal  salt  solution. 

13.  What  are  bacterins? 

Bacterins,  also  known  as  "bacterial  vac- 
cines," are  preparations  of  killed  bacteria 
suspended  in  normal  salt  solution. 

14.  How  should  Smallpox  Vaccine  be  kept? 
Smallpox   Vaccine   should   be  kept  at  all 

times  in  a  cool  place,  preferably  a  refriger- 
ator. 

IB.  What  are  bacteria? 

Bacteria  are  single  masses  of  vegetable  Hfe 
consisting  of  single  cells.  (Cells  are  minute 
masses  of  matter.) 

16.  What  role  do  bacteria  play  in  disease? 

Bacteria  are  the  cause  of  infectious  dis- 
eases. They  enter  and  develop  in  the  body, 
producing  poisonous  substances  as  they  de- 
velop. These  various  toxins  are  able  to  bring 
about  abnormal  changes  in  the  tissue  and  this 
constitutes  disease. 

17.  What  are  pathogenic  bacteria  and  what 
are  non-pathogenic  bacteria  ? 

Pathogenic  bacteria  are  those  which  are 
capable  of  producing  disease;  non-pathogenic 
bacteria  are  those  which  do  not  produce  dis- 
ease. 

18.  What  bacterium  causes  (o)  typhoid 
fever,  (&)  pneumonia,  (c)  la  grippe. 

(o)  Bacillus  Typhosus. 
(&)  Diplococcus  Pneumonia, 
(c)  Bacterium  Influenzae. 

PHYSIOLOGV. 

1.  Define  physiology. 

Physiology  is  the  science  which  treats  of 
the  functions  of  the  living  organism  and  its 
parts. 

2,  What  advantage  is  physiology  to  the 
druggist? 

A  knowledge  of  physiology  is  of  advantage 
to  a  druggist — or  to  any  man — in  that  it  in- 
creases the  degree  of  intelligence  he  uses  in 


dealing  with  masters  of  Jiealth.  Without  at 
least  a  fundamental  knowledge  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  human  body,  the  druggist  would 
be  seriously  handicapped  in  his  efforts  to  dis- 
pense medicines  intelligently.  Grave  daiigers 
might  arise  from  entrusting  drug-store  duties 
to  a  man  who  was  devoid  of  information  con- 
cerning the  science  of  physiology. 

3.  What  do  you  know  about  internal  secre- 
tions? 

Internal  secretions  are  those  secretions  of 
glands  which  distribute  the  products  of  their 
activities,  not  through  the  cutaneous  surface 
or  gastrointestinal  mucous  membrane  and  out 
of  the  body,  but  directly  to  the  tissues,  through 
the  agency  of  the  blood  stream.  Internal  se- 
cretions are  not  discharged  by  ducts  from  the 
body,  but  are  given  off  into  the  blood  and 
lymph,  taking  an  important  part  in  metabol- 
ism. The  secretions  of  ductless  glands  are 
termed  "hormones,"  a  Greek  word  meaning 
to  "arouse,  or  excite." 

Among  the  internal  secretions  which  are 
playing  an  important  part  in  present-day 
rational  therapy  are  those  furnished  by  the 
thyroid,  the  spleen,  the  adrenals,  the  testicles, 
the  pituitary  body,  etc. 

The  exact  nature  and  properties  of  the 
products  of  internal  secretion  are  not  fully 
understood  at  present,  but  numerous  investi- 
gations are  in  progress  and  this  research  may 
lead  to  the  determination  of  what  these  sub- 
stances are,  and  also  to  a  determination  of 
their  therapeutic  values.  It  is  generally  con- 
ceded that  many  diseases  are  due  to  the  failure 
or  perversion  of  normal  chemical  processes 
over  which  the  ductless  glands  have  an  essen- 
tial control. 

4.  Name  some  organs  that  have  both  in- 
ternal and  external  secretions. 

The  pancreas  and  generative  organs.. 

a.  What  drug  would  you  recommend  to 
reduce  the  coaguIabiHty  of  the  blood? 

Sodium  sulphate. 

C.  What  drug  would  you  recommend  to  in- 
crease the  coagulability  of  the  blood? 

Calcium  chloride. 

7,  What  conditions  beside  sickness  would 
make  a  change  in  the  normal  heart  action  and 
normal  respiration? 

Fright,  excitement,  exercise,  administration 
of  certain  drugs,  exposure  to  extremes  of 
temperature,  suffocation. 


(7*0  be  continued.) 
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Getting  More  Business 


For    Hallowe'en. 

The  following  clipping  from  a  last-year's 
newspaper  describes  a  novel  feature — a  special 
Hallowe'en  carnival — arranged  by  a  store  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio: 

One  of  the  biggest  business-pulling  "stunts" 
put  on  by  the  local  drug  trade  in  a  long  time 
was  the  Hallowe'en  party  of  the  Standard 
Drug  Company  in  the  soda  grill  in  the  Arcade. 
The  affair  was  under  the  direction  of  E.  A. 
Slinghart,  manager  of  the  soda-fountain  de- 
partments. The  entire  downstairs  room, 
capable  of  accommodating  150  persons  at  one 
time,  was  decorated  with  cornstalks  and  sim- 
ilar tokens  of  harvest-time.  All  sorts  of 
ancient  farm  appliances  were  placed  about  the 
r6om.  The  cashier's  desk  was  a  packing  case. 
Tables  were  covered  with  oilcloth.  The  cash- 
registers  reposed  on  bales  of  straw.  An  organ 
of  the  vintage  of  '65  supplied  old-time  melo- 
dies, and  accordeon  music  by  gifted  exponents 
of  that  art  supplied  dance  music.  The  girls 
were  dressed  like  country  lassies,  and  intrepid 
"constaybules,"  rambling  "rubes,"  and  other 
amateur  actors  furnished  more  local  color. 
More  than  12,000  boxes  of  marshmallows 
were  given  away,  and  as  many  as  1500  persons 
visited  the  store  during  the  luncheon  hours. 

Prom  Itenu  Now  in  Stock. 

Usually  when  a  new  market  for  merchan- 
dise is  opened  up  it  means  that  the  druggist 
has  to  stock  a  new  line  of  goods  if  he  attempts 
to  cater  to  the  demand.  Not  so,  however, 
■  with  the  httle  articles  of  personal  equipment 
which  the  members  of  the  new  National  Army 
are  pixrchasing. 

Practically  every  item  which  the  soldier  boy 
wants  with  him  in  the  training  camps  is  a 
legitimate  article  of  drug-store  merchandise. 
Most  of  the  goods  have  always  been  in  more 
or  less  constant  demand,  and  as  a  consequence 
the  druggist  usually  has  a  good  supply  on  hand. 

The  articles  which  military  authorities  con- 
sider essential  for  each  man  are  as  follows: 
soap,  shaving  outht,  comb  and  brush,  tooth 
brush  and  tooth  powder,  two  bath  towels, 
three  hand  towels,  and  six  handkerchiefs. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  towels 
and  handkerdiiefs  the  other  articles  are  to  be 


found  in  every  well-stocked  drug  store.  And 
in  many  stores  towels  or  handkerchiefs  are 
not  unheard-of  side-lines. 

These  essentials,  however,  are  by  n6  means 
the  only  ones  many  of  the  men  consider  neces- 
sary. Other  things  that  will  find  their  way  to 
the  soldier  kits  are  fotmtain  pens,  pocket  fladi- 
lights,  writing  paper,  playing  cards,  pipes, 
tobacco  pouches,  bill  folds,  suspensories,  and 
blunt-end  scissors — all  drug-store  it&vs. 

The  demand  does  not  cease  with  the  assem- 
bling of  the  soldier  boys  at  the  various  canton- 
ments; rather  it  is  only  the  beginning.  The 
men  will  be  sending  home  for  forgotten  items, 
and  the  home  folks  will  always  be  seeking 
opportunities  to  send  frequent  packages  to  the 
boys  in  camp.  The  holiday  season,  especially, 
wit)  mean  a  big  jump  in  the  demand. 

Bad  and  Good  Advertising. 

At  the  St.  Louis  meeting  of  the  Associated 
Advertising  Qubs,  held  this  past  stunnler, 
there  was  shown  an  exhibit  of  foolish  and 
wise  advertising.  Placards  were  used  to  illus- 
trate the  two  methods,  and,  according  to  the 
Spatula^  the  following  are  some  of  the  best 
examples : 

The  Foolish  Advertiser  said: 
"Men's  Panama  Hats — $2.00."    Deceived  buyers  failed 
to  return. 
The  Wise  Advertiser  said : 
"Men's  Japanese  Fibre  Hats— Look  Well,  Wear  Well. 
$2.00."    His  customers  were  satisfied. 
The  Foolish  Advertiser  said : 
"Free — Real    Phonograph — Reproduces    all    Records 
Perfectly— Send  Name  and  Address."    Tricked  chil- 
dren lost  confidence  when  they  found  it  wasn't  free 
and  was  falsely  described- 
The  Wise  Advertiser  said: 
"You  Can  Earn  This  Toy  Phonograph  by  Selling  18 
Packages  of  Our  Needles— Write  for  Particulars." 
He  made  money  without  disappointing  childish  ex- 
pectancy. 
The  Foolish  Advertiser  said : 
"$2S.OO  Suit  $1S.OO-Step  Up  Stairs.    Save  $tOm" 
The  customer  later  discovered  it  was  no  better  than 
the  average  $15.00  suit. 
The  Wise  Advertiser  said : 
"New    Styles— Dependable    Woolens.    Men's    Suits 
$1S.00-Tip  Top  Values.    Always  $15X0.^   The  ci»; 
tomer  got  what  h 
built  permanent  p 


t  he  was  promised  and  ibe  ftdKOtivf  i> 

ilpatronage.    'St'^^^^'^^rOJ^l. 
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Tbe  Foolish  Advertiser  said: 
•OJ.    S.    Army   Shoes    $5.00-L<ss    Than   Wholesale 
Prke."    They  were  falsely  labeled  and  the  govern' 
oKot  stopped  the  sale. 
The  Wise  Advertiser  said: 
"Sturdy  Shoes  for   Exacting  Foot  Duty.    Extreme 
Value  $5.00."    His  sale  sncceeded.    Hii  honesty  paid. 
The  Foolish  Advertiser  said: 
"This     Beautiful     Upholstery     is     Genuine     Giase 
Leather."    His    advertisements    lost    their    pulling 
power  when  the  customer  found  tbe  upholstery  was 
not  leather. 
The  Wise  Advertiser  said: 
'This    Upholstery   is    Handsome   and  Durable.      A 
Favorite  Substitute  for  Leather."    He  retained  con- 
sumer confidence  and  his  advertising  paid. 

Why  Customera  Switch  from  Store  to  Store. 

The  average  storeman  doesn't  have  to  be 
shown  that  the  reason  why  one  store  gets  the 
customers  and  the  other  doesn't  lies  in  the 
difference,  in  service  rendered,  says  Woman's 
Wear.-  Some  buyers  who  are  so  involved  in 
fractional  differences  in  merchandise  values 
perhaps  do  not  appreciate  the  tremendous  im- 
portance of  service  to  the  customer— but  the 
following  table  which  is  printed  in  the  house 
organ  of  a  Middle  West  store  shows  that  of 
19&  reasons  advanced  by  consumers  for  change 
ing  their  buying  channels,  only  one  reason  has 
to  do  with  merchandise,  while  all  the  others 
deal  with  some  branch  of  store  service  or 
policy. 

The  figures  were  obtained,  says  the  house 
organ,  by  an  "expert"  who  wanted  to  know 
why  people  stopped  buying  at  one  store  and 
went  to  another.  He  wrote  letters  to  a  num- 
ber of  people,  including  both  sexes,  asking  why 
they  changed  stores,  and  received  19S  replies. 
These  were  tabulated  and  the  answers  ranged- 
in  this  order: 

Indifference  of  salespeople 47 

Attempts  at  substitution 24 

Errors- 18 

Tricky  methods 18 

Slow  deliveries 17 

Over-insistence  of  salespeople 16 

Insolence  of  salespeople 16 

Unnecessary  delays  in  service 13 

Tactless  business  policies II 

Bad  arrangement  of  store 9 

Ignorance  of  salespeople  concerning  goods 6 

Kefnsal  to  exchange  purchases 4 

Poor  (tuallity  of  goods I 

Tile  ideas  suggested  arc  worthy  of  serious 


consideration.  Getting  new  customers  is  of 
minor  importance.  The  store's  entire  destiny 
is  tied  up  in  the  necessity  of  holding  those 
already  secured. 

When  Ownership  Qumges. 

Good-will  is  usually  one  of  the  chief  asset.* 
of  a  going  business,  but  the  question  of  how 
to  pass  it  along  to  a  new  owner  is  often  a 
troublesome  one.  E.  B.  Patton,  of  Waupun. 
Wis.,  sold  out  his  business  a  few  months  ago. 
and  he  solved  the  problem  by  sending  tho 
following  notice  to  eacli  of  his  customers: 


An  Appraciation  and  ■ 


The  writer  has  to-day  sold  his  stock 
of  Drngs.  Stationery,  Wall  Paper, 
etc.,  to  Mr.  Murray  M.  Hunter,  of 
Milwaukee,  who  will  continue  the 
business  at  the  old  store. 

Mr.  Hunter  is  an  experienced 
druggist  and  reliable  business  man, 
and  I  bespeak  for  him  the  same  lib- 
eral patronage  given  me  for  many 

I  take  this  opportimity  to  publicly 
thank  the  people  of  Waupun  and 
vicinity  for  the  many  favors  received 
by  me  at  their  hands. 

I  shall  continue  to  make  Waupun 
my  home,  and  for  a  while  I  shall  as- 
sist Mr.  Hunter  in  his  store. 

E.  B.  PATTON. 


The  notice  was  printed  on  white  bond  pai>cr 
of  good  quality  and  measured  7  by  4J4  inches! 
Black  ink  was  used. 

It  Appeals  to  Spu^. 

Christmas  gifts  of  the  ornate,  "ginger- 
bready"  type  aren't  held  in  much  favor  nowa- 
days. Customers  seek  utility  as  well  as  ap- 
pearance when  selecting  gifts. 

Accordingly  a  Detroit  druggist  says  that  hi- 
lias  found  it  to  his  advantage  to  use  this  sign 
in  his  gift  department: 


The  slogan  was  also  used  in  the  storcV 
newspaper  advertising,  the  idea  being  capital- 
ize<i  in  a  modest  wa[f,|,^'hep?^^4(;^f^ssible. 


From  Bulletin  Subscribers 


GoDuniHions  to  PhytioiantP 

In  August  we  printed  a  letter  from  James 
C.  Rice,  a  Kansas  druggist,  which  we  are 
going  to  reproduce.     Here  it  is; 

What  arnuigeroent  is  usually  made  between  a  dri^- 
gist  and  a  doctor,  when  the  latter  sends  business  to  the 

For  25  years  or  more  we  have  had  in  an  office  over 
our  store  a  doctor  who  has  always  thrown  his  trade  to 
us,  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  we  have  never 
charged  him  any  rent  for  the  office.  We  own  our 
building,  and  the  space  occupied  by  the  doctor  would 
ordinarily  bring  in  from  $13  to  $15  a  month. 

Neither  do  we  chat^e  him  anything  for  most  of 
the  medicines  he  uses  in  his  office  treatments.  All  cot- 
ton, bandages,  etc,  used  are  sold  to  him  at  cost. 

The  volume  of  business  we  obtain  from  this  doctor 
amounts  to  from  $150  to  $200  a  month.  About  forty 
per  cent  comes  from  original  prescriptions  and  the  bal- 
ance from  refills.  How  much  his  business  amounts  to 
indirectly  we  have  no  way  of  telling. 

Do  you  consider  our  arrangement  a  fair  one? 

I  have  worked  in  other  stores,  and  in  one  of  them, 
where  a  large  prescription  business  was  enjoyed,  no 
commissions  were  paid  to  any  doctor,  except  once,,  in  a 
while  when  a  box  of  cigars  or  some  similar  token  was 
handed  out.  In  another  store  a  commission  of  10  per 
I'ent  was  allowed  to  the  physicians. 

I  would  like  to  know  how  druggists  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  look  at  the  question. 

We  asked  for  expressions  from  our  readers, 
and  the  response  was  unusual,  showing  very 
clearly  that  the  issue  is  interesting,  if  not  vital. 
We  have  selected  a  number  of  these  letters  for 
reproduction,  and  we  are  going  to  suggest  that 
the  discussion  be  continued.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  from  any  reader  who  may  have  some- 
thing to  offer. 

Meanwhile,  read  what  these  druggists  have 
to  say: 


:s.  President  of  the  Nebraska  Stale 
Pharmaceutical  Association: 

"The  letter  of  Mr.  James  C.  Rice,  of  Kansas, 
in  the  August  Bulletin  was  read  with  con- 
siderable interest.  Mr.  Rice  is  quite  correct 
in  not  giving  the  doctor  a  commission  on  pre- 
scriptions. 

"Let  your  doctor  receive  his  goods  at  about 
wholesale  prices,  and  give  him  all  the  assist- 
ance you  can  in  taking  phone  calls,  etc. 

"The  practice  of  giving  the  doctor  10  per 
cent  on  prescriptions  is  very  pernicious  to  the 
drug  business,  and  should  by  all  means  be 


discouraged.  When  a  doctor  gets  to  the  point 
of  charging  a  commission  for  the  prescriptions 
he  writes  besides  getting  his  regular  fee  from 
his  patient,  he  is  in  a  very  bad  way  monUly. 
No  doctor  with  self-respect  will  ask  this.  It 
is  a  double  dealing  with  the  public. 

"My  advice  to  the  druggists  who  are  forced, 
or  think  they  are,  to  give  tribute  to  the  doctor 
for  prescriptions,  is  to  discontinue  the  practice 
at  once,  for  if  they  do  not  they  will  lose  the 
respect  of  their  best  trade.  My  experience 
with  the  physician  is  that  if  he  is  at  all  white — 
and  I  like  to  believe  most  of  them  are — he  does 
not  wish  to  be  paid  any  commission  for  his 
prescriptions,  for  if  he  is  a  man  of  atulity  in 
his  profession  and  with  a  large  practice  he  can 
not  afford  to  dispense  his  own  medicine.  He  . 
will  look  at  the  proposition  from  the  right 
angle,  which  is  that  to  have  his  prescriptions 
compounded  by  a  competent  pharmacist  is  an 
accommodation  to  him,  as  well  as  a  service  to 
his  patient. 

"It  is  true  we  have  many  grasping  doctors ; 
but  I  firmly  believe  that  the  druggist  can  hold 
his  own  with  the  greater  percentage  of  them, 
if  he  only  makes  the  right  kind  of  an  effort. 

"It  does  no  good  to  curse  them ;  neither  will 
it  do  anj'  good  to  run  after  them.  In  my  case, 
I  have  always  felt  it  a  good  plan  to  have  the 
medical  man  come  to  me.  He  will,  but  he 
must  know  that  you  will  deliver  the  goods, 
and  that  you  will  not  substitute. 

"Some  of  our  medical  friends  are  getting 
their  eye  teeth  cut  since  the  arrival  of  high 
prices.  This  will  cure  many  a  dispensing 
doctor.  And  when  the  war  is  over  many  of 
•them  will  not  wish  to  go  back  to  their  old 
tricks.  They  will  be  glad  if  only  some  com- 
petent pharmacist  will  have  mercy  on  them 
and  fill  their  prescriptions. 

"Commissions  on  prescriptions  are  out  of 
date,  and  bad  business." 

J.  W.  Fetter,  MaxTvell,  Kansas: 

"In  your  August  number  a  fellow-country- 
man, Mr.  James  C,  Rice,  seems  to  be  in  trouble, 
and  you  ask  for  suggestions  from  different 
parts  of  the  country.  Personally  I  feel  that 
Mr.  Rice  is  very  liberal  with  his  doctor. 

"I  do  not  believe  it  is  good  policy  to  give 
physicians  a  commissiouQ^^  tliis  sort  of  tiaag 
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is  liable  to  get  out;  to  become  known  by  the 
store's  customers.  They  won't  like  it  They 
will  feel  that  they  are  paying  extra  for  their 
prescriptions. 

"I  sell  my  physician  all  his  gauze,  cotton, 
bandages,  and  all  medicines  he  uses  in  his 
office,  on  a  10-per-cent  margin.  I  furnish 
him  drugs  for  his  smalt  emergency  cases  with- 
out cost,  except  fluidextracts  and  other  items 
which  may  be  costly.  I  endeavor  at  all  times 
to  keep  in  touch  with  him,  and  in  case  of  a  call 
do  my  utmost  to  get  him  by  phone  or  to  get 
word  to  him  in  some  other  way.  I  always 
remember  him  at  Christmas,  too — usually  with 
a  good  box  of  cigars,  a  handy  call-book,  or 
something  of  that  character.  And  we  get 
along  nicely. 

"It  strikes  me  that  a  fair-minded  physician 
doesn't  need  to  be  bought.  He  does  want 
service,  though,  and  pure  drugs  put  into  his 
prescriptions. 

"When  a  customer  calls  for  some  prepara- 
tion for  a  real  or  imaginary  ailment,  direct 
hira  to  the  physician;  that  ought  to  be  com- 
mission enough." 

Fred  Hohlweg,  Fairfax,  California: 

"When  I  read  Mr.  Rice's  question  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Bulletin,  I  couldn't 
help  but  smile.  Were  the  gentleman  in  busi- 
ness in  San  Francisco,  where  physicians  some- 
times try  to  exact  something  like  60  per  cent 
in  the  way  of  commissions,  he  would  consider 
what  he  says  regarding  rental  of  office  as  a 
most  favorable  proposition. 

"A  doctor  practicing  in  a  small  town  for 
twenty-five  years,  and  writing  prescriptions 
which  run  up  to  about  $200  a  month,  must  not 
only  have  a  goodly  number  of  patients,  but  a 
great  many  friends.  These  friends  and  pa- 
tients are  important,  and  it  is  a  good  arrange- 
ment to  have  the  doctor's  office  near  the  drug 
store.  If  Mr.  Rice  will  keep  tally,  I  am  sure 
he  will  find  that  the  extra  business  derived 
from  the  doctor's  friends  will  square  the  office 
rent,  and,  furthermore,  a  doctor  above  a  drug 
store  relieves  the  druggist  from  a  number  of 
responsibilities.  Any  one  coming  in  with  a 
bad  cut  or  sprain  can  be  switched  to  the  physi- 
cian. Considering  everything,  I  beheve  that 
Mr.  Rice  has  the  best  of  the  bargain,  and  I 
am  sure  that  most  of  the  readers  of  the  Bul- 
i-ETiN  will  see  it  in  the  same  light." 


E.  W.  Blake,  Joplin,  Missouri: 

"The  topic  of  arrangement  between  physi- 
cian and  pharmacist  is  timely  and  your  request 
for  responses  to  Mr.  Rice's  query  meets  with 
approval.  However  the  practice  of  giving  a 
physician  a  "drag"  or  "rake-off"  is  detri- 
mental to  the  drug  business.  If  there  is  any 
discount  you  can  give,  why  not  let  the  con- 
sumer, or  patient,  have  it? 

"If  Mr.  Rice  gives  the  physician  any  re- 
bates, or  makes  him  any  allowance,  it  must  in 
the  end  be  added  to  the  price  of  the  prescrip- 
tion. 

"Now  I  have  been  guilty  myself,  many  a 
time — and  because  the  'other  fdlow'  does  the 
same  thing.  But  I  think  the  practice  ought  to 
be  stopped  absolutely.  I  do  not  favor  any 
half-way  ground,  either.  Give  the  rebate,  if 
any  can  be  given,  to  the  customer." 

Has  Made  Good. 

To  the  Editors: 

I  have  recently  become  acquainted  with  a 
young  man  who  has  done  remarkably  well. 
under  the  circumstances,  and  the  Uiought 
came  to  me  that  the  readers  of  the  Bulletin 


might  be  as  interested  in  his  career  as  I  have 
been.  He  is  an^  Armenian  and  has  been  in 
this  country  only  five  years.  However,  dur- 
ing that  time  he  has  learned  the  English 
language  and  completed  a  pharmacy  course  at 
the  Valparaiso  University.  Indiana.  At  pres- 
ent he  is  employed  as  a  chealiSt^y^jU  Eteel 
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company.  Not  only  is  he  supporting  himself 
on  his  salary,  but  he  is  putting  a  younger 
brother  through  a  western  university;  he  is 
going  to  make  a  chemist  of  this  brother,  also. 

His  name  is  Harry  Hayatian,  and  he  tells 
me  that  he  is  extremely  partial  to  tlie  Bulletin 
OF  Pharmacy;  had  rather  read  it  than  the 
best  novel  ever  printed. 

Mr.  Hayatian  comes  from  a  highly  educated 
Armenian'  family.  His  father,  a  minister, 
was  killed  in  a  massacre,  in  1895,  An  older 
brother  was  a  physician  before  the  war,  and 
was  located  in  Armenia,  Turkey,  but,  as  Mr. 
Hayatian  expresses  it,  "God  only  knows  where 
he  is  now."  He  also  has  two  sisters  in 
Armenia— or  did  liave.  He  has  not  heard  a 
word  from  them  since  1914.  Both  their  hus- 
bands were  doctors;  one  was  killed  and  the 
other  one  is  a  prisoner  of  war. 

Quite  naturally  young  Hayatian  likes  Amer- 
ica; and  his  brief  five  years  here  show  what 
can  Ik;  done  by  any  young  man  who  really 
tries.  S.  Johnston. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Bagged    the   Limit. 

To  the  Editors: 

I  am  sending  you  a  picture  made  by  myself 
of  a  party  of  hunters  who  succeeded  in  bag- 
ging a  wild  turkey  each  the  first  day  the  birds 
were  game-free  under  the  laws  of  Pennsyl- 


picture  (I  had  to  step  out  of  it)  got  theirs 
before  9:00  o'clock  on  October  2,  the  first 
falling  on  Sunday.  W,  P.  Mover. 

Frecburg,  Pa. 

An  Interesting  Comparison. 

To  the  Editors : 

I  read  with  considerable  interest  the  article 
in  the  July  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  entitled 
"Are  We  Keeping  Pace  With  Costs?"  and 
then  I  undertook. to  do  a  little  figuring,.  ; 

The  average  selling  price  of  400  prescrip- 
tions was  calculated  in  groups  of  100  each. 

One  hundred  general  prescriptions  filled  in 
June,  1914,.  averaged  47.4  cents  each. 

One  hundred  general  prescriptions  filled  in 
June,  1917,  averaged  61.75  cents  each. 

One  hundred  narcotic  prescriptions  filled  in 
January,  191G,  45.6  cents. 

One  hundred  narcotic  prescriptions  filled  in 
January,  1917,-6S.3  cents. 

Of  course  the- above  figures  would  convey  a 
more  definite  idea  of  profits  if  we  could  have 
taken  time  to  also  figure  the  average  cost  of 
the  prescriptions  filled,  but  the  result  seems  to 
indicate  that  we  are  maintaining  a  propor- 
tionate increase  and  are  making  some  money. 

The  writer  thought  the  foregoing  might 
interest  you  in  connection  with  the  article 
mentioned.  Emil  Reyer.' 

South  Ben  [I.  Ind. 


Thank  Yout 

I  wish  to  talje  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  appreciation  for  your  splendid 
magazine.  I  have  charge  of  the  dispensary  of 
the  Southeastern  Indiana  Hospital  for  (he 
Insane,  consequently  I  am  somewhat  isolated 
from  the  commercial  side  of  the  profession. 
For  this  reason  I  feel  the  need  of  some  good 
journal  with  which  to  keep  better  posted  on 
things  pharmaceutical.  The  Bulletin  ok 
Pii.\RMACV  fills  this  need  to  quite  a  large 
extent;  accept  my  congratulations  and  thanks. 

W.  W.  EnRHARBT- 

< 'r;iKinotit,  Madison,  Indiaiin. 


vania.  The  law  provides  that  n  hunter  may 
sh(X)t,  on  or  after  Octoljer  1,  only  one  turkey 
in  a  day  of  any  one  week,  and  only  two  dur- 
ing the   season.     The  hunters   shown  in   the 


1  am  teaching  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy  and 
find  many  new  ideas  in  your  magazine  that  are 
of  assistance  to  mc  in  niy  work.  -  i 

I-os  AnEcles.  Calif.  Ralph  T.  GoODWlN., 

D,gt,zedbyLjOO<^le 


Book  Notices 


"Pharmacolo^  and  Therapeutics  for  Stu< 
dents  and  Practitioners  of  Medicine.** 

In  the  second  edition  of  Dr.  Horatio  C. 
Wood's  excellent  book  on  Pharmacology  and 
Therapeutics,  a  number  of  alterations  have 
been  made,  as  compared  with  the  first  edition. 
Articles  have  been  completely  rewritten,  while 
several  preparations  have  been  described  for 
the  first  time.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
some  products  that  were  much  boomed  on 
their  introduction  have  already  passed  their 
zenith  and  are  rapidly  finding  their  true  level. 
Of  Salvarsan,  for  example.  Dr.  Wood  remarks 
that  "it  is  doubtful  whether  a  larger  percentage 
of  complete  cures  can  be  accomplished  with 
Salvarsan  than  with  mercury."  Similarly 
with  regard  to  Thiosinamine,  of  which  it  is 
stated  "the  clinical  reports  as  to  its  usefulness 
have  been  more  or  less  contradictory." 

Dr.  Wood  shows  strong  partiality  for  syn- 
thetics of  foreign  origin,  giving  more  or  less 
detailed  accounts  of  such  substances  as  Adalin, 
Aristol,  Aspirin,  Atophan,  Bromural,  Pro- 
targol,  etc.,  but  he  has  not  a  word  to  say  about 
native  products,  such  as  Bromalbin,  Brome- 
tone,  Nargol,  and  many  other  American  intro- 
ductions, which  are  every  whit  as  good  as  some 
of  those  that  he  names. 

The  same  partiality  appears  to  strike  the 
reader  when  Dr.  Wood  comes  to  deal  with 
research.  With  reference  to  the  infundibular 
portion  of  the  pituitary  gland,  Dr.  Wood  fails 
to  give  a  citation  of  the  first  published  paper 
on  the  use  of  this  preparation  in  obstetrics. 
He  quotes  certain  German  authors  in  connec- 
tion with  this  matter,  but  it  would  have  been 
only  fair  to  have  made  it  clear  that  the  credit 
of  first  using  this  preparation  in  obstetrics 
belongs  exclusively  to  Dr.  Bell  of  Liverpool, 
England,  whose  paper  in  the  British  Medtcd 
Journal  of  December  4th,  1900,  ought  to  be 
cited  in  future  editions.  Similarly  with  refer- 
ence to  Epinephrin,  as  he  prefers  to  call  the 
active  pfinciple  of  the  suprarenal  gland,  and 
its  synthetic  analogue.  The'  entire  credit  for 
the  discovery  that  this  latter  body,  synthetic 
Suprarenin,  contained  two  optically  different 
substances  belongs  to  Cushny,  formerly  of 
Michigan  University,  and  now  of  London, 
England,  and  he  it  was  who  not  only  showed 
that  the  original  synthetic  substance  was  com- 


posed of  levo  and  dextro  varieties,  but  sug- 
gested the  method  for  separating  them,  long 
before  the  publication  of  the  paper  by  Flacher, 
to  whom  Dr.  Wood  gives  the  credit.  Further, 
in  the  very  paper  in  which  Dr.  Flacher  an- 
nounced his  discovery  in  1908,  he  gives  a  num- 
ber of  quotations  to  prove  that  synthetic 
Suprarenin  (the  original  levo  and  dextro 
substance)  and  natural  Adrenalin  were  iden- 
tical in  respect  to  their  influence  on  blood- 
pressure,  etc.  Considering  that  Abderhalden 
and  Mueller  have  shown  that  the  levo  Supra- 
renin is  15  times  more  active  physiologically 
than  the  dextro,  and  have  thus  absolutely  cor- 
roborated Cushny's  original  discovery,  we 
think  that  Dr.  Wood  ought  to  have  shown 
more  regard  to  historic  accuracy,  and  have 
given  credit  where  credit  was  due. 

Notwithstanding  these  slight  defects  the 
book  is  admirably  suited  for  use  by  physicians 
and  students,  and  well  represents  the  present 
position  of  pharmacology.  The  publishers  are 
J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia  and  Lon- 
don, T,  M, 

Amy'a  "Principles  of  Pharmacy.** 

The  appearance  of  the  United  States  Phar- 
macopoeia IX  and  National  Formulary  IV,  to- 
gether with  the  gratifying  reception  accorded 
the  first  edition  of  this  book,  has  led  the  author 
to  issue  a  new  and  radically  revised  edition. 

Henry  V.  Amy,  Ph.G.,  Ph.D.,  professor  of 
chemistry  in  the  College  of  Pharmacy,  Colum- 
bia University,  is  the  author,  and  in  order  to 
present  the  information  conjained  in  the  book 
as  concisely  as  possible  Dr.  Amy  has  inserted 
at  the  end  of  each  chapter  comprehensive  bib- 
liographical references  to  which  the  student 
desiring  more  extended  information  can  turn. 

The  book  is  divided  in  seven  parts: 

Part  I  deals  with  phamiaceutical  operations 
and  appliances.  Part  11  with  galenical  pharma- 
ceutical preparations.  Part  III  with  inorganic 
chemistry.  Part  IV  with  organic  chemistry, 
Part  V  with  pharmaceutical  testing.  Part  VI 
with  prescription  dispensing,  and  Part  VII 
with  laboratory  exercises. 

There  are  1056  pages  with  267  illustrations 
in  the  book,  which  is  published  by  W.  B. 
Saunders  Company,  Philadelphia^  at  the  .net 
price  of  $5.50.  la  zadbyCiOOt^le 


Answers  to  Queries 

InfitrmaHom  ts  ghen  in  this  dePortmatt  under  tha  following  conditions:  (I) 
Qntrita  must  reach  us  before  the  ISth  of  the  month  to  he  answered  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  month  following  :  (2)  formulas  for  proprietary  Preparations  can- 
not be  given;  and  {3)  names  and  addresses  must  be  affixed  to  all  communkations. 


Andfreez«    for    Automobiles. 

W.  G.  Z.  writes:  "In  anticipation  of  the 
cold  weather  which  will  soon  be  here,  I  would 
like  some  authentic  information  concerning 
the  use  of  alcohol  and  glycerin  to  prevent 
freezing  in  automobile  radiators." 

We  quote  the  following  from  Studebaker 
Service,  a  collection  of  service  helps  for  own- 
ers of  Studebaker  automobiles: 

"Possibly  one  of  the  most  important  points 
in  the  care  of  your  car  that  needs  attention  at 
this  time  of  the  year  is  the  filling  of  the  radi- 
ator with  antifreeze.  It  is  well  to  anticipate 
an  unexpected  drop  in  temperature  and  to  pro- 
vide material  for  the  mixing  of  a  suitable  anti- 
freeze mixture  to  be  used  in  the  circulating 
system. 

"The  most  satisfactory  mixture  that  can  be 
used  is  a  solution  of  alcohol,  water,  and  gly- 
cerin. The  addition  of  alcohol  to  water  re- 
duces the  freezing  point  of  the  solution,  and, 
consequently,  the  greater  the  aniount  of  alco- 
hol added  the  lower  becomes  the  point  at 
which  the  solution  in  the  circulating  system 
will  freeze.  We  have  made  exhaustive  tests 
in  our  laboratories  to  determine  the  correct 
percentages  of  the  different  ingredients,  and 
offer  the  following  table  as  giving  the  best 
results  under  all  conditions: 

Will 


Alcohol 

Clycrm 

1    Water 

fr„:uol 

3% 

2% 

95% 

28°  F. 

n 

4% 

90% 

25°  F. 

9» 

6% 

85% 

20°  F. 

12% 

8% 

80% 

15°  F 

18% 

12% 

70% 

5°F. 

21% 

14% 

65% 

10°  below 

24% 

16% 

60% 

15°  below 

"It  is  very  possible  that  due  to  the  advanced 
price  of  glycerin  many  owners  will  desist  from 
using  this  ingredient,  and  in  this  case  the  per- 
centage of  glycerin  not  used  should  be  re- 
placed with  alcohol.  For  example:  A  solu- 
tion calling  for  6  per  cent  alcohol,  4  per  cent 
glycerin,  and  90  per  cent  water  will  become  10 
per  cent  alcohol  and  90  per  cent  water. 

"The  advantages  of  the  alcohol  are  that  it 


can  be  very  easily  handled,  has  no  corroding 
action  on  the  parts  of  the  cooling  system,  and 
either  wood  or  denatured  alcohol  can  be  used. 
The  advantage  of  wood  alcohol  over  dena- 
tured is  that  it  has  a  lower  boiling  point  and, 
therefore,  less  is  required. 

"The  object  of  the  glycerin  is  to  retard  the 
evaporation  of  the  alcohol  which  will  auto- 
matically take  place.  One  point  that  must  be 
brought  to  the  owner's  attention  is  this  evap- 
oration of  the  alcohol,  which  leaves  a  solution 
in  the  radiator  containing  a  greater  percentage 
of  water  than  originally.  This,  therefore,  re- 
quires that  the  owner  occasionally  add  alcohol 
to  the  solution  in  the  radiator  to  keep  it  at 
the  original  percentage," 

Papers — Tracing  and   Carbon. 

K.  F.  writes:  "Please  explain  the  processes 
of  manufacture  involved  in  the  production  of 
carbon  (manifold)  paper,  tracing  paper,  and 
tracing  cloth.  I  would  also  like  to  know  how 
to  impart  a  fine  lustre  to  the  tracing  cloth." 

It  is  hardly  practicable,  on  a  small  scale,  to 
produce  carbon  or  tracing  papers  that  will 
compare  with  the  commercial  products.  These 
latter  are  manufactured  in  quantity  by  special 
machinery  and  by  workmen  especially  trained 
in  the  art.  If,  however,  you  wish  to  experi- 
ment, the  following  information  may  be  of 
value. 

A  workable  substitute  for  the  carbon  mani- 
folding paper  bought  in  the  stationery  stores 
may  be  made  as  follows: 

Lard 12  grammes. 

Beeswax 2  grammes.* 

Lampblack 2  grammes. 

Melt  together  the  lard  and  wax,  and  pour  gradually, 
with  constant  trituration,  into  a  warm  mortar  contain- 
ing the  lampblack.  Brush  this  mixture,  while  still 
liquid,  over  warm  unglazed  paper,  and  remove  any 
excess  with  a  flannel  cloth.  If  a  blae  paper  is  desired, 
use  powdered  Prussian  blue  in  place  of  the  lampblack. 

The  following  is  said  to  be  a  capital  method 

of  preparing  tracing  paper:     Take  common 

tissue  or  cap  paper,  any  size;  lay  each  sheet 

on  a  flat  surface  and  sponge  ovet-^one  sidft) 
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with  the   following,   taking  care  not  to  miss  Massachusetts— W.  S.  Briiy,  Melrose, 

any  part  of  the  surface:    Canada  balsam,  2  Michigan-C  S.  Koon.  Muskegon. 

■    .           •  -i     r  i            ..■         o     ■   »         «  Minnesota — E.  A.  Tupper,  Minneapolis, 

pints;  spirit  of,  turpentine.  3  pints.    A  sponge  Missi»ippi-W.  W.  Eiiis/FemwoL. 

IS  the  best  instrument  for  applying  the  mix-  Missouri— G.  Cox.  Craig, 

ture,  which  should  be  used  warm.      As  each  Montana— E.  A.  Riedel,  Boulder, 

sheet  is  prepared  it  should  be  hung  up  to  dry  Nebraska- Orel  Jones,  Oconto, 

over  two  cords  stretched  tightly  and  parallel,  Nevada-J.  M.  Taber,  Elko. 

about   8   inches   apart,   to   prevent  the   lower  ^'^  """""''i:'^"-  ^J*'«'  ^."i"^ 

,             .     ,                     r                   ■         .  ci^vr  Jersey — E.  R.  Sparks,  Burlington, 

edges  of  the  paper  from  coming  in  contact.  n™  M=,ico-Ber™rd  Rupp=,  Albnqmrq™. 

As  soon  as  dry  the  sheets  should  be  carefully  New  York— W.  L.  Bradt,  Albany, 

rolled  on  straight  and  smooth  wooden  rollers  North  Carolina— F.  W.  Hancock,  Oxford, 

about  two  inches  in  diameter,  covered  with  '''"'I'  Dakota-W,  S.  Parker,  Lhbon. 

paper.    The  sheets  will  be  dry  when  no  sticki-  "Ji"-"'  "i  ^r\  "L"'""?"'  , 

'^   '^             ,       r  .  Oklahoma— J.  C.  Burton,  Stroud, 

ness  can  be  felt.  Oregon-F.  S.  Ward.  Salem. 

Tracing  cloth  is  made  from  fine  linen  which  Pennsylvania— L.  L.  Walton.  Williamsport 

has  been  saturated  in  benzine  and  then  imme-  Rhode  Island— J.  E.  Brennan,  Pawtucket. 

diately  given  a  flowing  coat  of  the  following  South  Carolina-F.  M.  Smith.  Charleston, 

quick-drying  vatrtish.  SaLTH"  W^alk^Sa^  ^"^^ 

Boiled  bleached  linseed  oil lOpounds.  Tennessee— Ira  B.  Clark,  Nashville. 

Lead  shavings Impound.  Utah— W.  H.Dayton,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Zinc  oxide 2J4  pounds.  Vermont— M.  G.  Beebe,  Burlington. 

Venetian  turpentine Impound.  Virginia— E.  L.  Brandis.  Richmond. 

Boil   for  7  or  8  hours,  then  strain  and  dissolve   in  Washington— D.  B.  Garrison,  Cornell, 

the  composition   2'/,   pounds  of   white  gum  opal.     Re-  West  Virginia- AHred  Walker,  Sutton, 

move  from  the  fire,  and  when  partly  cold  add  purified  Wisconsin— Edward  Williams.  Madison, 

oil  of  turpentine  sufficient  to  bring  it  to  the  proper  con-  Wyoming— N.  B.  Bennett.  Sheridan, 
sistency.    The  application  of  varnish  is  by  preference 

made  by  plunging  the  cloth  into  a  bath  of  it.  but  it  may  Volumetric    Solutiona. 

be  applied  with  a  brusfi  or  sponge.  *     c-    t        i        »ii                t,  ne                 .       t 

A.  E.  J.  asks:    How  much  95-per-cent  sul- 

A  glaze  may  be  given  to  tracing  cloth  by  phuric  acid  is  required  to  make  one  liter  of  a 

rubbing  over  the  surface  a  piece  of  hard  wax  normal  volumetric  solution  of  sulphuric  acid? 

from  an  old  phonograph  cylinder.  The  surface  Please  show  how  the  answer  is  obtained.     I 

is  claimed  to  be  oil-  and  water-proof.  would  also  like  to  know  how  to  ascertain  the 

strength  of  such  a  solution." 

Board  of  Pfaarmacy   Secretaries   in   the  Normal   volumetric  solutions  according  to 

United  States.  ^j^^  Pharmacoposia  are  "those  which  contain  in 

B.  G.  W. — In  reply  to  your  inquiry  we  are  lOOO  mils,  in  any  stated  reaction,  the  chemical 

printing  the  entire  list:  equivalent  of  1  gramme  of  hydrogen."  It  then 

Alabama— E.  P.  Gall,  Selma.  proceeds  to  State  that  a  normal  solution  of  a 

Arizona- A.  G.  Hulett.  Phoenix.  univalent   reagent   contains   in   one   liter,   the 

Arkansas-J  A.  Gibson  Little  Rock.  molecular  weight  of  that  reagent  expressed  in 

California — Louis  Zeh,  San  Francisco.  .,    ?     r       i.-      i     ,                1           l  u 

Colorado-F.  E.  Mortenson.  Pueblo.  grammes;  that  of  a  bivalent  reagent  one-half 

Connecticut— J.  A.  Uverty.  Bridgeport.  of  the  molecular  Weight  expressed  in  grammes ; 

Delaware— E.  H.  Hoffman.  Wilmington.  that  of  a  trivalent  reagent  one-third  of  the 

District  of  Columbia— W.  T.  Kerfoot,  Jr.,  Washing-  molecular     weight     expressed     in     grammes. 

'*'"™    .       .«        „  Among  the  examples  cited  is  sulphuric  acid, 

Florida— D.  W.  Rsmsatir.  Palatka.  u  cnT  /     u-      i     f              *\    u      ■       *u           i 

Georgia-Ben  S.  Pearsons.  Macon.  ^'^O*   (^  *"™1^"^  reagent),  having  the  mole- 

Idaho-^E.  E.  Colpin.  Oakley.  cular    weight    98.09.      One   litre   of    normal 

Illinois— F.  C.  Dodds,  Springfield.  volumetric    solution    of    sulphuric    acid    will, 

Indiana-W.  H.  Fogas,  Mt.  Vemon.  therefore,     contain     98,09  -=-  3,     or     49.046 

lowa-H.  E.  Eaton.  Des  Moines.  grammes  absolute  sulphuric  acid. 

KZc";;™,.\'G'ax":S»k,*.  ConsequenUy     to   make  .from   95-per^ent 

Louisiana-J.  Baltar,  New  Orleans.  ^cid  one  .litre  of  nonnal..  sc^ution  there  is  re- 

Maine-F.  T.  Crane.  hfadiiM. :  quired  100/95  o^  49»Q^53figvwne5j  or  51.636 

Maryland- Ephraim  Bacon,  Baltimore.  grammes  of  95-per-Cent  sulphuric  add. 
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One  mil  of  a  normal  volumetric  solution  of 
sulphuric  acid  requires  for  exact  neutraliza- 
tion one  mil  of  a  normal  volumetric  solution 
of  potassium  hydroxide.  Titrating  against  a 
normal  volumetric  solution  of  potassium  hy- 
droxide is  the  commonly-accepted  method  for 
ascertaining  acid  strength. 

The  ninth  revision  of  the  Pharmacopoeia 
(Part  II,  page  555)  gives  expHcit  general 
directions  as  to  aids  in  accuracy  in  volumetric 
work,  and  we  advise  you  to  consult  this 
authority.  You  will  then  be  in  a  position  to 
intelligently  work  out  problems  involving  a 
knowledge  of  volumetric  analysis. 

Patent  Barley. 

W.  A.  L,  asks:  "What  is  'patent  barley?'  " 
We  assume  that  by  "patent  barley"  is  meant 
a  preparation  similar  to  several  of  the  infant 
and  invalid  foods  on  the  market.  These  are 
sometimes  prepared  by  roasting  (not  steam- 
ing) barley  or  other  flour.  The  roasting  pro- 
cess removes  all  moisture,  besides  producing 
some  chemical  changes  in  the  fats  and  starches. 
Cereals  treated  in  this  manner  will  keep  from 
molding  in  any  climate,  and  are  said  to  be 
both  digestible  and  nutritious. 

The  German  pharmacopceia  of  1873  recog- 
nized a  preparation  under  the  name  "Prepared 
Barley  Flour,"  which  was  directed  to  be  pre- 
pared by  packing  barley  flour  into  a  well- 
tinned  vessel  until  the  latter  is  not  over  two- 
thirds  full,  then  closing  the  vessel  tightly,  and 
heating  on  a  steam  bath  for  30  hours.  Every 
ten  hours  the  can  should  be  opened,  the  con- 
tents mixed  by  stirring,  and  then  repacked  as 
firmly  as  possible. 

Ethyl   Alcohol   from  Sawdust. 

F.  A.  M,  writes;  "Not  long  ago  I  saw  a 
statement  which  said  that  ethyl  alcohol  could 
be  made  from  wood.  Can  you  tell  me  if  the 
statement  was  a  true  one  or  whether  it  was 
methyl  alcohol  that  was  meant?" 

Methyl  alcohol  is  commonly  obtained,  ac- 
cording to  the  text-books,  by  the  destructive 
distillalion  of  wood.  The  wood  is  heated  in 
airtight  retorts  so  that  it  decomposes  without 
burning,  and  during  the  process  certain  gases 
are  liberated  which,  when  condensed,  consti- 
tute methyl  alcohol. 

.    When,  however,  wood  is  reduced  to  saw- 
dust, and  the  sawdust,  treated  with  an  acid  to 


produce  fermentable  sugars,  the  sugars  thus 
formed  can,  by  fermentation,  be  converted  into 
ethyl  alcohol. 

Government  chemists  at  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory,  Madison,  Wis.,  are  authority  for 
the  statement  that  ethyl  alcohol  made  from 
sawdust  is  not  in  any  way  less  safe  to  use 
than  that  obtained  from  grain  or  molasses. 
The  amount  of  impurities  in  commercial  ethyl 
alcohol,  they  say,  is  very  small,  and  the  im- 
purities are  probably  even  less  objectionable 
when  wood  sawdust  is  used  as  a  base  than 
when  grain  or  molasses  is  used. 

Ethyl  alcohol  has,  it  is  stated,  been  manu- 
factured from  sawdust  for  several  years  in 
this  country.  A  ton  of  dry  sawdust  will  pro- 
duce 15  to  25  gallons  of  ISO-proof  spirit,  and 
a  plant  large  enough  to  distill  2500  to  3000 
gallons  daily  can  make  alcohol  at  a  cost  of  14 
to  30  cents  a  gallon,  according  to  the  estimate 
of  the  Government  laboratory. 

Blue  Color  for  Preserved  Fruits. 

S.  M,  writes:  "I  would  like  to  know  of  a 
harmless  blue  coloring  agent  that  may  be 
added  to  preserved  fruits." 

We  suggest  the  ust  of  what  are  known  as 
certified  colors — coal-tar  derivatives  from 
which  all  arsenic  compounds  or  other  injuri- 
ous ingredients  have  been  removed. 

The  employment  of  certified  colors  in  the 
preparation  of  foods,  preserves,  etc.,  is  per- 
mitted by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Information  concerning  their 
use  may  be  obtained  from  Government  Bulle- 
tins Nos.  76  and  117,  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  Cer- 
tified colors  are  procurable  from  wholesale 
drug  houses  or  from  dealers  in  bakers'  and 
confectioners'  supplies. 

Green    Ginger. 

W.  A.  L.  asks:  "What  is  the  'green  ginger' 
that  is  used  for  preserving?" 

The  rhizome  of  zingiber  ofHctnale  collected 
when  green  and  succulent.  The  rhizomes 
before  being  bailed  with  syrup  (to  make  the 
preserve)  should  be  carefully  decorticated. 

W.  C.  H.:  Formulas  for  preserving  vege- 
tables and  fruits  for  show  purposes  were 
printed  on  page  350  of  the  August  Buixbtik. 


Tuhlis&ed  t«fE.G.S^Ft.  Detroii.MicE^^^: 
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The 

Renewal 

Fee. 


We  are  told  that  boards  of 
pharmacy  in  various  States 
have  taken  up  the  matter  of 
remitting  renewal  fees  of 
registered  pharmacists  who  have  gone  into  the 
national  service.  In  a  number  of  States,  at 
least,  laws  stand  squarely  in  the  way;  the 
boards  have  no  authority  to  pursue  such  a 
course.  In  others,  Maine,  for  instance,  there 
is  no  need  of  any  such  action,  for  the  reason 
that  druggists  are  not  subjected  to  this  form 
of  special  taxation;  there  are  no  annual  re- 
newal fees  to  be  paid. 

The  justice  of  relieving  men  in  service  in 
this  manner  is  apparent.  Doubtless  the  matter 
will  be  taken  up  in  those  States  whose  legisla- 
tures meet  this  winter,  and  may  be  expected 
that  a  number  of  bills  will  pass.  In  certain 
States  the  State  association  gets  a  part  of  the 
renewal  fee.  It  has  been  suggested  that  where 
laws  to  this  effect  exist  it  may  be  well  for  the 
associations  to  take  independent  action.  The 
amount  involved  would  not  run  into  much 
money. 

Forty  States  are  now  what 

Four  New       is   termed    "active"    in   the 

States  Added.    National    Association    of 

of    Boards   of    Pharmacy, 

which  means  that  these  States  have  subscribed 

to  the  interchange-of-certificate  idea.     Under 

certain     conditions     full-fledged     pharmacists 

registered  in  one  of  these  "active"  States  may 

become   registered    in   other    "active"    States 

without  examination.     No  provision  of  this 

character  is  made  for  holders  of  assistants' 

certificates. 

Four  States  have  been  added  to  the  list  dur- 
ing the  year,  these  being  Colorado,  Nevada, 


Pennsylvania,  and  South  Carolina,  The  other 
"active"  States  are:  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Arizona,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  District  of 
Columbia,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska, 
New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota, 
Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee, 
Texas,  Utah,  Vermont,  Virginia,  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  Wisconsin.  The  "associate"  mem- 
bers are  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  North 
Carolina,  and  no  reciprocity  exists  between 
these  and  other  States,  The  president  of  the 
National  association  of  boards  is  W.  P.  Porter- 
field,  North  Dakota,  and  the  secretary  is  H.  C. 
Christensen,  whose  address  is  130  North  Fifth 
Avenue,  Chicago, 

Drugiista        Druggists  have  often  asked 
A      ^  themselves    what   particular 

Exempted.       ''B^^  "  '■"l  l^^y  ^^'"^ 
by  virtue  of  their  calling. 

A  very  pertinent  thought  that  often  came  to 

the  mind  of  a  young  druggist  was,  "If  drafted 

can  I  claim  exemption  on  the  ground  that  I 

am  running  a  drug  store?" 

Well,  it  seems  that  he  can't,  or,  rather,  that 
if  he  does  his  claim  may  be  denied.  A  case  of 
this  kind  in  Michigan  was  taken  way  through 
to  President  Wilson,  and  action  adverse  to 
the  druggist  resulted.  He  must  report  for 
duty. 

The  druggist's  appeal  was  based  on  two 
claims — one  that  failure  to  exempt  him  would 
result  in  great  personal  and  irreparable  loss, 
and  the  other  that  were  he  compelled  to  go 
into  service  the  community  would  be  without 
a  drug  store.     DoubtlefSgShe;'log(p)^^ 
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the  question  got  scant  attention ;  the  real  prob- 
lem was  to  ascertain  the  status  of  a  drug  store. 
The  local  board,  from  which  the  druggist 
appealed,  held  that  "it  was  not  sajisfied  that  a 
retail  store  was  an  industry  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  military  establishment" — 
meaning,  probably,  that  the  dropping  out  of  a 
drug  store  here  and  there  didn't  make  much 
difference,  one  way  or  the  other.  The  deci- 
sion of  the  district  board  was  upheld  at 
Washington. 

So,  it  would  seem,  the  druggist  is  not  ac- 
corded a  special  classification.  When  his 
services  are  called  for  he  must,  if  he  passes 
the  physical  examination,  buckle  on  his  armor 
and  go. 


Pharmaceutical  Association  relating  to  the 
union  of  all  drug  bodies,  and  the  matter  was 
referred  to  the  Board  of  Control,  a  report  to 
be  rendered  at  the  next  convention. 

Chas.  E.  Bedwell,  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  succeeds 
James  W.  Morrisson  as  president,  the  other 
officers  being:  First  vice-president,  Robt.  H. 
Bradley,   Toledo,   O. ;   second  vice-president, 


T^e  Jobbers' 
Convention 
in  Chicago. 


The  forty-third  annual  con- 
vention of  the  National 
Wholesale  Druggists'  Asso- 
ciation, held  in  October,  was 
brought  to  a  close  with  a  banquet  at  the  Con- 
gress Hotel.  The  sessions  were  very  largely 
attended,  the  jobbing  trade,  like  all  other 
branches,  being  confronted  by  imusual  condi- 
tions growing  out  of  the  war.  Dr.  Wm.  Jay 
Schieffelin,  chairman  of  the  committee  having 
the  celebrated  Park  suit  in  charge,  reported 


Soitrt  H.  Bradlfy,  fint  vk*-prttUrml. 

Saunders  Norvell,  New  York ;  third  vice- 
president,  H.  C.  Risher,  Waco,  Tex. ;  fourth 
vice-president,  Wm.  C.  Miller,  Richmond,  Va. ; 
fifth  vice-president,  Qacence  E.  Hope,  Boston. 
Members  of  the  Board  of  Control  are  Arthur 
D.  Parker,  New  Orleans ;  G.  A.  Merrell,  New 
York ;  L,  D,  Sale,  Los  Angeles ;  F.  C.  Groover, 
Jacksonville,  Fla. ;  H.  D,  Faxon,  Kansas  City. 
F.  E.  Holliday  has  been  reappointed  secre- 
tary. The  Western  Druggist  showed  its  enter- 
prise by  putting  out  a  daily  during  the  con- 
vention. 


Choj.  B.  Btdmtt,  tkt  mta>  prt$Urmt. 

that  a  little  more  than  $165,000  had  been  vol- 
untarily contributed,  comprising  the  total  cost 
of  the  suit.  The  report  was  accepted  and  the 
committee  discharged,  with  a  request  that  a 
supplementary  report  giving  the  names  of 
those  who  had  made  up  the  fund  be  filed.  An 
abstract  was  read  from  the  speech  of  Ex-presi- 
dent Frederick  J.  WulUng  of  the  American 


^      _.    .  The  heads  of  the  pharma- 

Commissions  .    ,  .      'U 

*    I,    r--  ceutical    corps    m    France, 

to  be  Oiven      ,  .  "^  , 

A     ^    1-  Japan,   and  Germany   have 

Australians.      ^  *T    a-  •  ,        ,     xr 

high  official  rank.  No  recog- 
nition of  this  character  is  accorded  in  Great 
Britain  or  in  the  United  States. 

In  Canada  regulations  went  into  effect  giv- 
ing pharmacy  a  place  in  the  military  organiza- 
tion, but  very  little  attention  seems  to  have 
been  paid  to  the  advancement  of  this  particular 
corps  by  those  who  have  the  authority  to  put 
the  innovation  into  force,  the  result  being  that 
the  situation  stands  very  much  as  it  did  at  the 
begiiming  of  the  war.  The  Canadian  Pharma- 
ceutical Journal  says  "things  were  started  and 
progressed  nicely  until  the  almost  immovable 
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British  prejudice  and  fetish  of  custom  were 
encountered." 

Word  now  comes  from  Australia  that 
"cabled  advices  have  been  received  from  Lon- 
don" to  the  effect  that  Australian  pharmacists 
in  service  are  to  receive  commissioned  rank. 
Home  service  men,  we  are  told,  got  commis- 
sions from  the  start,  for  the  reason  that  Aus- 
tralian authorities  had  power  to  grant  them; 
but  when  soldiers  were  sent  abroad  they  came 
under  the  rules  and  regulations  imposed  by 
the  British  war  office.  London  has  now  seen 
the  light,  it  appears — which  augurs  well  for 
pharmacists  in  Canada. 

Here  in  the  United  States  strenuous  efforts 
are  being  made  to  have  a  pharmaceutical  corps 
created.  There  can  be  little  hope  that  this  will 
be  done  right  away,  although  it  is  predicted 
that  before  the  war  is  over  conditions  will  be 
materially  improved  in  this  respect. 

Fountain        ^   side-light  is  thro™  on 

Sp^sialtie.       *"  'ompltxrty  of  some  of 

Included         ^^^  ^^^  measures  by  a  note 

of  instruction  recently  issued 

to  certain  of  its  employees  by  a  manufacturing 

house.      The    instruction    read,    in    part,    as 

follows: 

It  is  unlawful  to  use  distilled  spirits  produced  from 
materials  fermented  after  September  9,  1917,  in  the 
manufacture  or  preparation  of  beverages. 

Such  spirits  come  to  us  with  the  following  warning 
printed  upon  the  package : 

•TTiese  spirits  were  produced  from  materials  fer- 
mented after  September  9,  1917.  All  persons  are 
warned  that  their  use  in  the  manufacturing  or  prepara- 
tion of  beverages,  or  their  sale  for  beverage  purposes, 
will  subject  the  persons  so  using  or  selling  them  to  a 
fine  of  not  exceeding  $5000,  or  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  two  years,  or  both." 

It  is  unlawful  for  our  stock  department  to  issue 
any  such  spirits  to  any  of  our  manufacturing  depart- 
ments or  otherwise,  except  in  containers  bearing  a 
similar  warning.  It  is  therefore  up  to  our  Drug  and 
Chemical  Department  and  to  each  department  using 
distilled  spirits,  including  alcohol,  to  see  that  the  law 
is  strictly  obeyed.  Please  bear  in  mind  that  the  onljr 
alcohol  we  can  use  in  the  preparation  of  our  soda- 
fountain  specialties  and  concentrated  extracts  for  the 
manufacture  of  soft  drinks  is  alcohol  (and,  of  course, 
other  dbtilled  spirits)  produced  from  materials  fer- 
mented before  September  9, 1917. 

The  law  referred  to  is,  of  course,  the  one 
which  aims  to  conserve  grain  by  providing 
that  spirits  for  beverage  purposes  shall  not  be 
made  from  it.  A  manufacturing  house  cannot 
use  alcohol  distilled  after  September  9  in  the 


making  of  preparations  intended  for  the  soda 
fountain.  However,  it  is  to  be  assumed  that 
large  quantities  of  such  preparations  have  been 
made  up  in  advance  or  that  spirits  distilled 
prior  to  the  date  when  the  law  went  into  force 
have  been  stored  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet 
requirements,  and  that,  therefore,  the  trade 
will  not  suffer  for  some  time  to  come,  at  least. 

A  H  I  f  1       ■^"  incident  which  is  said  to 

„  .  .  .         be  of  the  highest  importance 

r»    •  •        in  the  standard  price  cam- 

ance  Decision.  ■      ^.        .    .  ■  t 

paign    IS    the    decision    oi 

Vice-chancellor  Lane,  New  Jersey,  upholding 

a  State  law  affecting  price  maintenance. 

Briefly,  without  going  into  the  technicalities 
of  the  case,  the  manufacturers  of  the  Ingersoll 
watch  sought  to  restrain  a  cutter  from  selling 
watches  below  the  established  retail  price.  The 
Ingersoll  Company  won,  Chancellor  Lane 
using  these  words  in  handing  down  his  deci- 
sion: "It  is  not  contrary  to  public  policy  to 
enforce  this  statute.  The  statute  is  designed 
to  promote  good  morals  in  business.  It  is  an 
exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the  State.  It  * 
does  not  operate  to  interfere  with  the  trade  or 
exchange  of  articles  between  this  and  other 
States.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  assume  that  the  price- 
cutter  pockets  the  loss." 

The  New  Jersey  statute  should  be  closely 
studied.  It  may  offer  a  hopeful  avenue  for 
bettering  conditions.  Moreover,  the  firm, 
Robert  H.  Ingersoll  &  Brother,  is  entitled  to 
credit  and  support  for  the  assistance  it  is  lend- 
ing the  cause. 

Will  Make      Congress  has  passed  what  is 

T-  known  as  the  "trading  with 

.     .        .  the  enemy  act,     this  meas- 

m  America.  /..  .. 

ure  providing,  among  other 

things,  for  a  system  of  licensing  which 
gives  American  manufacturers  an  oppor- 
timity  to  produce  goods  which  hereto- 
fore have  been  made  under  patents  granted 
to  citizens  of  countries  with  which  we 
are  now  at  war.  Such  goods  may  be  thus 
manufactured,  however,  only  during  the  period 
of  the  war,  and  it  has  been  provided  that 
royalties  may  be  paid  to  the  holders  of  the 
patent  rights,  or  to  others  interested  in  them, 
after  peace  has  been  declared.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  under  this  act  a  number  of  articles 
and  preparations  will  become  available  by 
reason  of  American  manufacture  which  for  a 
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number  of  months  have  been  extremely  high- 
priced  or  altogether  off  the  market.  Salvarsan 
might  serve  as  an  example.  Without  question 
Germany  will  retaliate,  taking  similar  action 
against  American  holders  of  patent  rights, 
copyrights,  and  trade-marks. 


A  Dinner  About  sixty  friends  and 
well-wishers  of  Dr.  Henry 
n^  ir»>^«<.^  Kraemer  gathered  at  the 
ur.  Kraemer.  Rj^jg^^ouse  Hotel.  Philadel- 
phia, on  Monday  evening,  September  24,  the 
occasion  being  a  testimonial  dinner  prior  to 
the  Doctor's  departure  for  Ann  Arbor,  Mich,, 
where  he  takes  up  the  professorship  of  phar- 
macognosy in  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  The  Gerard  College 
alumni  also  gave  Professor  Kraemer  a  royal 
send-off,  presenting  him  with  a  gold  watch 
and  chain.  The  gathering  first  mentioned  was 
one  of  representatives  of  the  various  pharma- 
ceutical interests  which  Professor  Kraemer 
has  served  so  loyally  and  well  during  the 
twenty  years  he  has  held  the  position  of  pro- 
fessor of  botany  and  pharmacognosy  at  the 
Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy. 


The 


A  new  national  child-labor 
Child-Labor     '»»  "ent  into  effect  Seplem- 
,  ber  1,  and  large  manufactur- 

ing concerns  are  receiving 
requests  to  have  a  guaranty  stamped  or  printed 
on  the  invoices  of  their  goods  which  will  pro- 
tect dealers  against  possible  trouble  in  this 
particular. 

We  are  told,  however,  that  a  governmental 
regulation  specifically  provides  that  such  a 
guaranty  is  not  necessary,  except  in  case  the 
goods  are  manufactured  in  the  State  in  which 
the  dealer  resides.  For  instance,  a  druggist  in 
Chicago  might  need  such  protection  if  the 
goods  were  produced  anywhere  in  Illinois;  but 
if  they  were  manufactured  in  Indiana,  or  in 
any  other  State,  he  would  not.  This  is  the 
language  of  the  regulation:  "A  dealer  ship- 
ping goods  from  a  State  other  than  the  State 
of  manufacture  or  production  does  not  require 
a  guaranty  in  order  to  be  protected  from  pros- 
ecution," 

In  essence,  the  child-labor  law  provides  that 
no  person  under  14  years  of  age  shall  be  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  goods  entering 
interstate  commerce. 


How  Mmy     **»''>T     ■""'"■'     >"     "^ 
.  course     receivmg     a    great 

u„j:„„.q       deal  of  attention  just  now, 
Ke^iment?  x    *u  ■ 

discussion  of  the  various 
phases  of  army  life  being  heard  on  every  hand. 
A  newspaper  writer  has  su^ested  that  the 
following  information  be  pasted  in  the  roof 
of  the  hat  or  on  the  foot  of  the  bed,  or  in 
some  other  handy  place: 

A  company,  now,  is  composed  of  250  men, 
commanded  by  a  captain. 

A  battalion  consists  of  four  companies,  com- 
manded by  a  major. 

A  regiment  consists  of  three  battalions,  a 
machine  gun  company  and  a  headquarters 
compajiy  band,  commanded  by  a  colonel. 

A  brigade  is  composed  of  three  regiments, 
commanded  by  a  brigadier-general. 

A  division  consists  of  three  brigades  of  in- 
fantry, one  brigade  of  artillery,  one  rei^ment 
of  cavalry,  a  battalion  of  engineers,  an  air 
squadron,  a  battalion  of  signal  troops,  and  a 
motor  train  and  wagons. 

With  a  division  there  are  nearly  10,000 
animals,  and  an  army  of  attendants,  besides 
600  motor  trucks  and  their  drivers,  a  dozen 
airplanes,  four  dozen  ambulances  and  three 
dozen  automobiles,  75  big  guns,  and  about  300 
other  carriages. 

The  biological  section  of  The  American 
Drug  Manufacturers'  Association  held  a  spe- 
cial meeting  in  September  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  advisability  of  extending  the 
date  of  potency  on  the  labels  of  the  various 
serums,  vaccines,  and  other  products  sold  to 
the  trade.  Experiments  with  returned  goods 
of  this  character  have  proved  that  the  present 
basis  of  dating  is  incorrect.  In  the  interests 
of  conservation  of  medicinal  supplies  a  number 
of  changes  may  be  looked  for,  it  is  said. 

"Patent  medicine"  interests  in  Canada  are 
about  to  come  in  for  a  grilling  similar  to  that 
in  vogue  this  side  of  the  boundary  line,  if  we 
are  to  credit  a  newspaper  announcement  made 
by  Dr.  Hastings,  health  officer  of  Toronto, 
He  says  that  he  shall  probably  take  up  the  plan 
adopted  by  Commissioner  Bishop,  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  which  consists,  in  part,  of  cooper- 
ating as  much  as  possible  withr^&j'etiul  psjig 
trade.  D,g,1,zed  by\ -"^"^ '^ 


r^^y^fl^^ 


Editorial 


"Facing  the  Facts." 

An  address  having  the  foregoing  title  ^vas 
delivered  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the 
South  Dakota  Pharmaceutical  Association  by 
Dr.  James  H.  Beal,  one  of  the  clearest  thinkers 
and  most  interesting  speakers  in  American 
pharmacy. 

The  address  was  one  of  unique  value.  It  is 
cause  for  regret  only  that  it  was  delivered 
before  the  wrong  body  of.  people.  Instead  of 
being  presented  to  a  group  of  retail  druggists, 
it  should  have  been  read  before  a  gathering  of 
pharmaceutical  teachers  and  writers. 

Why? 

Because,  for  the  most  part,  retailers  have 
been  "facing  the  facts"  for  a  good  many  years, 
whereas  a  large  percentage  of  the  teaching  and 
writing  fraternity  dodge  the  facts  to  an  aston- 
ishing degree. 

What  Dr.  Beal  said  was  that  pharmacy  has 
definitely  and  permanently  entered  upon  a 
commercial  era.  The  old  days  have  gone 
when  the  apothecary  made  his  own  nauseating 
medicaments  in  the  back  room.  He  now  dis- 
penses the  accurate  and  highly  standardized 
agents  made  by  the  manufacturing  pharmacist. 
In  the  meantime  therapeutic  nihilism,  medical 
dispensing,  increasing  competition,  and  other 
factors  have  caused  the  sale  of  medicaments 
in  drug  stores  to  suffer  a  considerable  decrease. 

As  a  result  of  these  natural  phenomena,  the 
druggist  has  added  greatly  to  his  stock  of 
merchandise  and  has  begun  to  make  a  study 
of  the  science  of  business.  Instead  of  bewail- 
ing natural  and  evolutionary  changes  con- 
stantly, taking  place  in  his  and  all  other  occupa- 
tions, he  has  sought  to  adapt  himself  to  the 
present  and  to  face  the  future  with  resource 
and  ingenuity.  As  a  result  the  modem  drug- 
gist is  much  more  successful  than  his  "ethical" 
prototype. 

But  too  many  of  the  college  professors,  and 
too  many  of  the  writers  and  lecturers  in  phar- 
macy, are  still  seeking,  like  Mrs.  Partington, 
to  sweep  back  the  ocean  with  a  broom.  The 
college  curriculum  becomes  more  and  more 
scientific.  Little  or  no  attention  is  paid  to 
commercial  subjects.  The  student  is  told  that 
he  must  go  out  into  the  highways  and  byways, 
play  the  part  of  a  pharmaceutical  Moses,  and 


rescue  the  calling  from  the  disgrace  into  Avhich 
it  has  fallen. 

At  the  recMit  meeting  in  Indianapolis  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association  the 
statement  was  heard  a  score  of  times  from  dif- 
ferent men  that  what  we  needed  in  pharmacy 
was  a  higher  educational  standard.  It  was 
declared  over  and  over  again  that  pharmacy 
had  fallen  upon  evil  days,  that  the  cause  of  it 
was  a  general  lack  of  scientific  training,  and 
that  we  could  reestablish  the  occupation  upon 
a  professional  plane  if  we  inasted  upon  a  suffi- 
ciently vigorous  scheme  of  education. 

How  foolish  such  talk  is ! 

In  the  first  place,  pharmacy  hasn't  fallen 
upon  evil  days.  Never  was  it  so  prosperous 
as  it  is  right  now.  Never  were  so  many  oppor- 
tunities presented  for  the  man  of  ability  and 
resourcefulness. 

In  the  second  place,  the  notion  is  false  that 
such  changes  as  have  taken  place  in  the  calling 
have  resulted  from  a  lack  of  appreciation  on 
the  part  of  the  public  of  the  pharmacist's  train- 
ing and  educational  equipment.  Nothing  is 
farther  from  the  truth  than  the  assumption 
that  a  body  of  highly  educated  pharmacists, 
with  technical  degrees  sprawled  out  after  their 
names,  would  instantly  force  such  recognition 
as  to  cause  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  pub- 
lic toward  the  druggist  and  enable  him  to 
reestablish  himself  upon  a  purely  professional 
plane. 

No  matter  how  fine  and  thorough  a  scientific 
education  men  may  have,  they  can't  go  out 
and  change  economic  law.  They  can't  interfere 
with  the  progress  of  evolution.  They  are 
powerless  to  stem  the  tide  of  trade  currents. 

Every  year  hundreds  of  young  men  are 
turned  out  of  our  colleges  after  having  had  an 
adequate  preliminary  and  pharmaceutical  edu- 
cation. Some  of  them  even  spend  four  years 
in  acquiring  a  Bachelor's  degree.  But  do  they 
go  out  and  practice  ultra-scientific  pharmacy? 
No,  They  start  out  with  such  an  idea,  having 
had  it  inculcated  in  their  heads  systematically 
during  all  their  residence  in  college,  but  in  the 
course  of  three  or  four  years  they  find  that 
they  are  facing  a  condition  and  not  a  theory.  It 
isn't  long,  therefore,  before  they  adjust  them- 
selves to  circumstances  and  swim^wkh  the  tide 
instead  of  against  it.     Dignized  byVjOOglC 
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Here  and  there,  of  course,  in  the  latter 
cities,  a  man  opens  a  purely  professional  or 
scientific  pharmacy,  and  limits  himself  to  the 
dispensing  of  prescriptions  written  by  physi- 
cians. A  few  men  have  built  up  prolitable 
businesses  of  this  sort.  This  is  all  very  fine, 
and  we  hope  to  see  a  further  development  of 
this  movement  from  year  to  year.  But  such 
opportunities,  as  Professor  Beal  pointed  out, 
are  very  limited  indeed,  and  the  great,  vast 
majority  of  pharmacists  must  run  ordinary 
drug  stores  representing  60  or  80  per  cent  of 
commercial  activity  and  only  a  minimum  of 
professional  endeavor. 

Some  day  a  general  recognition  is  going  to 
be  had  of  the  facts  presented  in  Dr.  Beal's 
brilliant  address.  When  that  day  comes  our 
young  men  will  be  educated  for  pharmacy  on 
a  very  different  basis.  Not  so  much  effort  will 
be  made  to  turn  out  pharmaceutical  scientists 
as  to  develop  successful  business  men.  When 
that  day  comes,  it  will  be  a  very  forttmate 
thing  for  the  retail  drug  business  of  the  land. 

How  Much  to  Charge. 

If  we  were  to  devote  one  entire  number  of 
the  Bulletin  to  a  single  vital  issue,  we  should 
choose  for  our  subject  price.  There  is  abso- 
lutely nothing  else  so  important  at  this  time. 
It  is  the  one  thing  that  should  receive  the 
most  earnest  attention  of  every  man  who 
buys  and  sells  goods. 

A  great  many  men  don't  like  figures. 
There  is  a  sense  of  effort  connected  with 
ascertaining  basic  facts  which  engenders 
a  tendency  to  avoid  such  exercise.  It  is 
a  great  deal  easier,  very  often,  to  run  along 
beaten  tracks,  to  accept  conclusions  and  esti- 
mates supplied  in  printed  form,  and  to  mark 
and  sell  goods  according  to  set  schedules. 
While  in  normal  times  this  sort  of  thing  may 
have  been  to  a  degree  acceptable,  we  are  living 
under  conditions  right  now  which  render  such 
a  course  almost  surely  fatal.  We've  got  to 
know  the  facts  and  it  won't  do  to  accept  those 
which  heretofore  have  been  standards. 

In  this  connection  most  all  jobbing  houses 
are  rendering  excellent  service.  From  time  to 
time  they  get  out  not  only  warnings,  but  con- 
crete statements  and  tables.  The  matter  is  of 
so  great  importance  that  definite  figures  are 
furnished.  In  last  month's  Bulletin  we 
printed  a  portion  of  such  a  table,  this  being 


extracted  from  a  letter  sent  out  to  the  trade  by 
the  Hessig-Ellis  Drug  Company,  Memphis, 
Tenn. 

The  Western  Wholesale  Drug  Co.,  of  Los 
Angeles,  is  performing  a  like  service.  A  card 
measuring  nearly  a  foot  square  has  been 
printed  and  distributed  to  the  trade,  the  sug- 
gestion being  made  that  this  be  hung  up  in  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  store.  We  regret  that 
it  is  impossible  to  reprint  the  entire  card,  and 
regret,  again,  that  it  cannot  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  every  druggist  in  the  country.  A 
careful  study  of  it  would  reveal  the  fact  that 
very  often  druggists  are  not  charging  enough 
for  goods  sold  over  the  counter. 

Even  in  the  normal  times  a  gross  profit  of 
less  than  33  1/3  per  cent  on  sales  should  not 
be  considered.  Generally  speaking,  to  get  less 
than  this  is  to  lose  money,  for  it  must  always 
be  borne  in  mind  that  it  costs  25  per  cent  or 
more  to  do  business.  But  these  are  not  normal 
times.  There  are  no  figures  available,  hut  it 
probably  costs  not  less  than  30  per  cent  to  carry 
on  a  business  under  present  conditions.  That 
means  that  more  than  33  1/3  per  cent,  gross, 
must  be  realized  on  sales;  otherwise  a  bare 
margain  of  3  1/3  per  cent  will  be  left  in  the 
way  of  a  net  profit.  To  be  even  reasonably 
safe,  the  druggist  should  make  not  less  than 
40  per  cent  gross,  and  to  do  this  an  article  that 
costs  $4.50  a  dozen  must  be  sold  for  35  cents. 
If  he  sells  such  an  article  for  30  cents  he  is 
making  30  per  cent  gross,  and  inasmuch  as  his 
expenses  run  30  per  cent,  probably,  he  hasn't 
made  a  cent.  He  has  just  broken  even,  and 
breaking  even  won't  work.  The  ground  occu- 
pied is  altogether  too  precarious. 

The  card  put  out  by  the  Western  Wholesale 
Drug  Company  gives  a  long  list  of  costs,  and 
shows  what  percentage  is  made  if  the  items 
are  sold  at  certain  figures.  A  few  of  such 
results  are  illuminative,  to  say  the  least.  For 
instance,  if  an  article  costs  $9  a  dozen  and 
sells  for  $1  each,  the  gross  profit  is  25  per 
cent;  if  it  costs  $8.50  and  sells  for  $1,  the 
profit  is  29  per  cent;  if  it  costs  $6.50  and  sells 
for  75  cents,  the  profit  is  28  per  cent;  if  it 
costs  $4.50  and  sells  for  50  cents,  the  profit  is 
25  per  cent;  if  it  costs  $2.20  and  sells  for  25 
cents,  the  profit  is  28  per  cent;  if  it  costs  $2.10 
and  sells  for  25  cents,  the  profit  is  30  per  cent. 
Not,  in  any  case,  enough. 

These  figures  will  not  be  at  all  startling  to 
the  man  who  keeps  a  firm  grip  on  his  business. 
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to  the  better  grade  of  business  man.  But  very 
often  even  a  merchant  of  this  class  becomes  a 
little  careless.  This  is  not  a  time  to  relax  or 
to  resort  to  guesswork,  or  to  follow  blindly 
down  old  channels. 

The  card  referred  to  contains  an  admonition 
which  is  as  timely  as  the  figures  supplied.  We 
reproduce  the  first  sentence: 

"Your  profits  are  insured — provided  you 
readjust  your  selling  price  on  rising  market 
costs." 

The  Dispensing  Physician. 

Whenever  druggists  get  together,  whether 
at  a  local  meeting  or  a  big  national  one,  a  great 
deal  of  attention  is  paid  to  the  dispensing 
physician.  It  is  recognized  that  doctors  of 
this  class  are  putting  a  good-sized  dent  in  the 
drug  business. 

Very  much  is  said,  speakers  sometimes 
struggling  for  recognition  they  are  so  eager  to 
talk  on  this  subject.  But  the  situation  remains 
unchanged. 

And  remains  unchanged  for  the  reason 
that  there  is  too  little  dotie  to  alter  it.  There 
are  very  few  evils  that  can  be  remedied  by 
passing  resolutions.  What  is  needed  is  quiet, 
constructive  work. 

Let  us  repeat  what  has  already  been  said, 
which  is  that  the  drug  trade  of  this  country 
never  before  had  the  opportunity  to  at  least 
partially  correct  this  practice  that  it  has  right 
now.  Furthermore,  in  the  history  of  the  world 
there  probably  will  never  again  be  another 
such  opportunity. 

The  first  reason  why  this  is  so  is  found  in 
the  high  cost  of  supplies.  The  doctor  finds 
that  his  drugs  cost  him  a  whole  lot  more  than 
they  did  two  or  three  years  ago  and  that  dis- 
pensing isn't  quite  as  easy  a  financial  proposi- 
tion as  it  used  to  be. 

And  another  reason  is  that  a  great  many 
doctors  are  looking  forward  to  the  possibility 
of  military  service.  It  isn't  difficult  to  con- 
vince such  men  that  they  may  suffer  loss  on 
their  stocks  when  the  call  comes. 

I^ruggists  have  these  two  definite,  tangible 
factors  to  work  on,  and  to  make  use  of  them 
means  a  personal  visit  to  each  dispensing 
physician.  The  situation  should  be  put  up  to 
him  squarely  yet  diplomatically.  Very  often 
whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  can 
be  overcome  and  a  profitable  relationship 
established. 


Now — right  now — ^there  is  something  sub- 
stantial to  work  on;  something  to  talk  about. 
Don't  neglect  the  opportunity. 

A  Patriotic  Duty. 

Six  thousand  druggists  throughout  Penn- 
sylvania have  pledged  themselves  to  exert 
every  effort  to  prevent  waste  of  drugs,  phar- 
maceuticals, and  biological  products.  Pledge 
cards  have  been  distributed  under  the  direction 
of  what  is  known  as  the  Committee  of  Public- 
Safety. 

Particular  stress  is  being  laid  on  biolog- 
icals,  for  it  is  realized  that  the  present  system 
of  handling  these  products  leaves  much  to  be 
desired.  Druggists  often  carry  more  of  a 
stock  than  they  need,  and  are  very  careless  in 
the  matter  of  returning  nearly  out-dated  goods. 
Were  the  dates  watched,  a  number  of  packages 
might  be  sent  back  in  time  to  be  used  elsewhere 
before  the  period  of  potency  had  expired. 
When  goods  are  held  down  to  the  last  minute 
there  is  nothing  left  for  the  manufacturer  to 
do  but  destroy  them. 

An  unnecessary — almost  a  criminal — waste, 
under  present  conditions. 

Moreover,  it  does  not  require  an  unusual 
degree  of  astuteness  to  see  that,  even  in  normal 
times,  the  real  burden  of  this  system  falls  on 
the  consumer.  The  aggregate  losses  which 
the  manufacturer  experiences  go  into  the  ex- 
pense of  doing  business,  then  into  the  over- 
head, and  finally  form  an  important  element 
in  the  basis  upon  which  prices  are  fixed.  Bio- 
logicals  would  be  cheaper  were  it  not  for  the 
heavy  wastage. 

So,  for  the  good  of  the  sick  and  for  the 
good  of  the  nation  the  conservation  of  medical 
supplies  becomes  a  patriotic  duty. 


Daniel  C.  Roper,  vice-chairman  of  the  tariff 
commission,  and  formerly  First  Assistant  Post- 
master-General, has  succeeded  Wm.  H.  Osbom 
as  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  the 
latter  having  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health. 
Commissioner  Osbom  became  known  to  the 
drug  trade  through  his  administration  of  the 
Harrison  Law,  his  rulings  not  always  having 
met  with  unqualified  approval. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  the  Repub- 
licans have  211  members  and  the  Democrats 
316,  while  there  are  six  members  identified 
with  independent  parties,  making  a  total 
of  433. 


Professor  Charles  Caspari,  Jr. 

American  Pharmacy  Loses  a  Stalwart  Character 


The  death  of  Charles  Cas- 
pari, Jr.,  of  Baltimore,  removes 
one  of  the  mental  stalwarts  of 
pharmacy.  Small  in  stature, 
but  instinct  with  force  and 
character.  Professor  Caspari 
always  impressed  himself  on 
every  group  with  which  he  be- 
came associated.  He  was  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association  for 
a  good  many  years,  and  while 
for  the  most  part  he  sat  and 
watched,  and  did  not  seek  to 
make  himself  conspicuous,  he 
was  quick  to  enter  the  arena 
whenever  any  action  was  pro- 
posed that  seemed  to  him  inim- 
ical to  the  best  interests  of  the 
association  or  of  pharmacy  in 
general.  He  had  a  strong 
voice.  He  had  a  vigorous,  in- 
cisive manner  of  speech.  And 
he  always  struck  out  straight 
from  the  shoulder  entirely  re- 
gardless of  what  the  conse- 
quences might  be  to  his  own 
fortunes. 

Professor  Caspari  had  got- 
ten rather  out  of  touch  lately  with  pharma- 
ceutical matters.  His  abilities  were  such  that 
he  was  called  into  service  by  the  State  of  Mary- 
land to  administer  the  food  and  drug  law,  and 
his  duties  in  this  position  became  so  exacting 
that  he  refused  reelection  as  general  secretary 
of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  and  withdrew  from  other 
activities.  In  his  new  position  of  authority  he 
proved  himself  a  true  friend  of  the  pharma- 
cists of  Maryland,  tempering  justice  with  wis- 
dom in  the  administration  of  the  law.  At  the 
same  time  he  knew  when  to  put  down  the 
screws,  and  he  did  it  vigorously  in  cases  of 
necessity. 

Professor  Caspari  was  very  serviceable  to 
pharmacy  in  many  directions.  He  was  active 
in  the  revision  of  two  or  three  editions  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia.  He  was  of  marked  usefulness 
in  the  work  of  preparing  the  National  Formu- 
lary.    His  own  "Treatise  on  Pharmacy"  was 


an  admirable  book  which  ran 
into  two  or  three  editions,  and 
which  was  widely  used  in  col- 
leges of  pharmacy  throughout 
the  country.  He  was  the  phar- 
maceutical editor  of  the  Na- 
tional Standard  Dispensatory, 
and  his  revision  of  the  phar- 
maceutical text  of  this  book 
was  a  notable  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  the  calling. 

With  the  Maryland  College 
of  Pharmacy  he  was  connected 
for  a  long  period.  The  present 
generation  of  pharmacists  can- 
not remember  when  he  was  not 
dean  of  this  institution — and 
not  only  dean,  but  professor  of 
pharmacy  as  well.  Hundreds 
of  students  scattered  over  the 
country  look  back  to  the  days 
when  Professor  Caspari  was  a 
large  factor  in  the  fonnation  of 
their  character  and  their  ideals, 
and  they  are  proud  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  former  pupils 
of  his. 

With  it  all  Professor  Cas- 
pari was  a  modest  man.  At 
times  it  seemed  that  he  was  almost  shrinkingly 
modest.  He  never  forced  himself  upon  public 
attention  until  it  became  necessary,  and  then 
he  played  the  part  of  a  lion  if  the  occasion 
demanded.  With  eyes  blazing,  and  with  the 
attitude  of  a  belligerent,  he  would  wade  into 
any  proposition  that  seemed  to  him  erroneous. 
But  when  he  was  asked  to  accept  first  the 
presidency  of  the  American  Conference  of 
Pharmaceutical  Faculties,  and  later  on  the 
presidency  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  he  declined  both 
honors  and  declared  that  it  was  always,  painful 
to  him  to  occupy  a  position  in  the  limelight. 
Similar  honors  and  offers  were  dechned  uni- 
formly throughout  his  life,  and  he  never  rated 
his  abilities  as  high  as  they  were  rated  by  his 
friends. 

To  those  who  knew  him  well  he  was  a  friend 
indeed — and  a  friend  as  true  as  steel.  During 
thfe  long  period  that  he  was  general  secretary 
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Titst  fiMurti  wtre  taken  itmr  yean  ago  amd  Prvfeiior  Catfiari  nill  be  readily  reetgrnUett  in  htk  f^'P*-  Of  tie  /«ar 
mem  durnm  At  the  phhurapk  at  the  rigMl.  three  are  now  dead— Let  Ellel,  Prtfemr  Catfiari  Umielf,  amd  Dr.  W.  C.  Alpen. 
Jaeeb  Diner  it  the  «»lysMTvit>»r.     In  He  pittur*  at  Ike  hfl,  Meurt.  SMrPpard  and  Catfiari,  lift-hnf  friend*,  ttani  lidt  h  *t^*- 

of  the  A,  Ph.  A.,  and  the  late  S.  A.  D.  Shep- 
pard  was  treasurer,  these  two  men  were  the 
Darby  and  Joan  of  the  associatiun.  They  were 
as  close  as  brothers.  First  one  went,  and  now 
the  other  has  gone  to  join  him. 

Pharmacy  can  ill  afford  to  lose  such  men. 

Touching  briefly  on  the  biographical  data 
with  respect  to  Professor  Caspari,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  know  that  his  father,  Charles  Cas- 
pari, was  one  of  the  many  Germans  who  left 
his  country  and  came  to  America  during  the 
revolutionary  troubles  of  1848.  This  was  the 
period  when  American  life  was  enriched  by 
the  immigration  of  Germans  like  Carl  Schurz, 
many  of  whom  subsequently  became  promi- 
nent characters  in  our  national  life.  The  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  was  born  two  years  later. 


The  elder  Caspari  had  been  a  pharmacist  in 
Germany,  and  he  continued  his  occupation  by 
establishing  a  store  in  Baltimore.  He  joined 
the  A.  Ph.  A.  at  the  Baltimore  meeting  in 
1856,  and  his  signature  appears  in  the  old 
copy  of  the  constitution. 

The  younger  Caspari  received  a  liberal  edu- 
cation. At  the  age  of  15  it  is  said  that  he  was 
thoroughly  familiar  with  English,  French, 
German,  Latin,  Greek,  and  ■mathematics.  At 
this  period  he  became  apprenticed  to  Sharp  & 
Dohme,  who  then  conducted  a  retail  store.  In 
1869  he  was  graduated  from  the  Maryland 
College  of  Pharmacy,  and  in  1870,  at  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  entered  the  retail  drug 
business  and  remained  therein  until  1891, 
when  he  disposed  of  his  last  pharmacy. 


Pnfeuir  Caiparl  in  ike  center  of  a  natable  trenp,  tabtu  at  an  annivertary  g/  the  St.  Lamis  Cplltf  «f  Pbarmacy  n 
ytart  af-      Tie  mker  men,    reading  from   Ike   left,   are   Wm.    Mihtlback,    Frofttter  F.   J.    WmlUng,  ^ 

Preftuer  Jamei  M.  Good,  Profeiter  Ckas.  E,  Caspari,  and  Frafeaar  Jet.  P.  Remington. 


'  '^fijb^'e 
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An  N.  A.  R.  D.  Picture. 

This  picture  was  taken  in  front  of  the  Plain  Dealer  building  during  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  convention  at  Clereland,  Sep- 
tember 17-22.    It  does  not,  however,  include  all  those  who  faced  the  revolving  camera— pertiai^&alkQmiMi^ 

D  ig  111  zed  byVjTKjVtC 


The  New  Revenue  Law  and  the  Drug 
Trade 


The  new  tax  law — the  so-called  war  revenue 
bill — is  a  formidable-looking  document,  filling 
about  two  pages  of  newspaper  space.  It  took 
.a  long  time  to  pass  it,  and  it  will  doubtless 
take  a  much  longer  period  to  untangle  some  of 
its  intricacies. 

But  it  isn't  so  hard  to  understand,  after  all — 
that  is,  that  part  of  it  which  more  intimately 
affects  the  retail  drug  trade.  We  have  been 
prepared  from  time  to  time  for  what  was  com- 
ing, so  all  that  remains  is  to  dig  out  the  infor- 
mation and  arrange  it  somewhat  after  the  rules 
of  logic. 

First  let  it  be  said  that  on  "patent  medi- 
cines," perfumes,  cosmetics,  and  toilet  waters ; 
hair  oils,  restoratives,  and  dyes ;  tooth-washes, 
pastes,  and  powders ;  and  toilet  soaps — on 
these  and  other  similar  commodities  a  manu- 
facturer's tax  of  2  per  cent  has  been  levied. 
Chewing-gum  has  been  taxed  a  like  amount, 
while  on  cameras,  baseballs,  tennis-rackets, 
fishing-rods,  etc.,  an  assessment  of  3  per  cent 
has  been  levied. 

Now  this  is  a  manufacturers'  tax,  and  the 
amoont  to  be  paid  is  figured  on  the  manufac- 
turers' selling  price.  The  druggist  does  not 
pay  it ;  it  is  paid  before  the  goods  reach  him. 
But  without  question  he  will  pay  it  indirectly. 
The  goods  will  cost  him  more,  and  he  will 
have  to  raise  his  price  to  the  consumer,  thus 
passing  the  burden  along. 

A  druggist  does  not  have  to  pay  any  war 
tax  on  his  stock  of  these  commodities  on  hand 
when  the  law  passed  unless  he  is  also  a  whole- 
saler of  some  of  the  items  enumerated  and 
supplies  them  to  the  trade  for  resale.  What  he 
manufactures  to  sell  in  his  own  store  is  exempt. 

Jewelry  is  taxed  3  per  cent — this  also  being 
a  manufacturers'  tax  and  of  no  direct  concern 
to  the  retailer.  The  same  applies  to  musical 
instruments,  including  phonographs,  talking 
machines,  and  records.  Stocks  on  hand  in  re- 
tail stores  are  not  taxed. 

However,  when  we  come  to  the  tax  imposed 
on  cigars,  cigarettes,  snuff,  and  tobacco  the 
situation  is  entirely  different — as  druggists 
have  learned.  Stocks  on  hand  were  subject  to 
the  tax  and  an  inventory  was  called  for,  the 
revenue  department  requiring  that  this  inven- 


tory should  be  taken  the  day  after  the  law  went 
into  effect.  Every  manufacturer,  jobber,  and 
retailer  was  asked  to  file  a  sworn-to  statement 
covering  stock  on  hand  and  to  accompany  such 
inventory  with  a  certified  check  in  payment  of 
50  per  cent  of  the  new  tax.  One  hundred 
pounds  of  tobacco  and  1000  cigars  or  cigar- 
ettes are  exempted ;  a  dealer  not  having  more 
than  these  quantities  on  hand  is  not  required 
to  pay  the  additional  tax  (although  he  must 
supply  the  Internal  Revenue  collector  with  an 
inventory,  just  the  same),  and  a  dealer  having 
more  than  these  quantities  can  claim  exemp- 
tion to  the  extent  indicated. 

This  particular  phase  of  the  law  is  so  phrased 
that  it  did  not  go  into  full  effect  until  30  days 
after  its  passage,  and  after  all  the  stocks  in 
the  hands  of  the  retailers  have  been  taxed  the 
measure  becomes,  as  in  the  case  of  patent 
medicines,  a  concern  of  the  manufacturer.  He 
thereafter  must  pay  the  tax,  passing  it  along 
to  the  retail  dealer  by  charging  more  for  his 
goods. 

The  requirement  that  an  inventory  should 
be  taken  the  day  after  the  passage  of  the  law 
was  a  departmental  ruling,  its  object  being  to 
bring  to  view  with  all  possible  speed  the  stocks 
on  hand,  that  revenue  might  be  collected  on 
the  goods  before  they  were  consumed. 

In  addition  to  the  tax  already  imposed,  cigars 
retailing  at  from  4  to  7  cents,  inclusive,  are 
taxed  $1.00  a  thousand.  Cigars  retailing 
above  7  cents  and  up  to  and  including  15  cents, 
are  taxed  $3.00  a  thousand;  above  15  cents 
and  up  to  and  including  SO  cents,  $5.00  a  thou- 
sand; above  20  cents  each,  $7.00  a  thousand 
Cigars  retailing  at  figures  below  4  cents  each 
bear  an  additional  burden  of  25  cents  a  thou- 
sand under  the  new  law. 

Cigarettes  are  taxed  80  cents  a  thousand  if 
they  weigh  not  more  than  3  pounds  per  thou- 
sand, and  $1.20  per  thousand  if  they  run  over 
3  pounds  per  thousand. 

Tobacco,  plug  and  smoking,  is  taxed  5  cents 
per  pound.     Snuff,  the  same. 

An  additional  tax  of  $1.10  per  proof  gallon, 
or,  approximately,  $3.10  a  gallon  as  we  know 
it  in  the  drug  store,  was  placed  on  alcohol. 
This  levy  was  applicable  the  day  the  bill  be- 
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came  a  law,  and  an  inventory  was  required,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  tobacco  stock.  A  retail 
dealer  not  having  more  than  50  proof  gallons 
on  hand  escaped;  that  is,  50  proof  gallons,  or 
about  half  an  ordinary  barrel,  were  exempted ; 
whatever  was  in  stock  in  excess  of  that 
amount  became  taxable. 

What  has  been  said  in  the  paragraph  just 
above  applies  to  non-beverage  alcohol.  On  joy- 
alcohol  the  additional  tax,  approximately,  is 
$4.15  a  common  gallon.  Jags  are  going  to 
come  high  hereafter. 

It  should  be  understood  that  this  tax  applies 
to  all  intoxicating  liquors  which  may  be  classed 
as  directly  or  indirectly  distilled — to  whisky, 
to  brandy,  to  gin,  to  rum,  to  those  so-called 
"patents"  listed  by  the  government  as  intoxi- 
cants. 

It  should  be  understood,  too,  that  this  is  an 
additional  tax.  The  old  one  still  stands,  and 
the  retail  liquor  dealers'  25-dollar-a-year 
"license"  tax  still  stands.  Leaving  out  of  ac- 
count the  annual  25-dolIar  assessment,  the  gov- 
ernmental tax  now  in  force  on  a  common  gal- 
lon of  medicinal  alcohol  is,  approximately, 
$4.15;  on  a  wine  gallon  of  beverage  alcohol, 
about  $6.05.  Liquors  such  as  whisky,  brandy, 
etc.,  are,  of  course,  figured  on  the  basis  of  their 
alcoholic  content  and  taxed  accordingly.  Beer, 
ale,  porter,  etc.,  are  subjected  to  a  tax  in  addi- 
tion to  that  they  already  bore  of  $1.50  a  barrel 
of  not  more  than  31  gallons. 

Like  the  patent  medicine  and  the  tobacco 
taxes,  the  tax  on  spirits  also  becomes  a  manu- 
facturers' proposition  after  stocks  now  in  the 
hands  of  dealers  have  been  levied  upon. 

Prepared  syrups  and  extracts  used  at  the 
fountain  or  for  making  soft  drinks  are  taxed 
as  follows:  If  sold  for  not  more  than  $1.30  a 
gallon,  5  cents  per  gallon ;  if  sold  for  more  than 
$1.30  and  not  more  than  $2  a  gallon,  8  cents 
per  gallon;  if  sold  for  more  than  $2  a  gallon 
and  not  more  than  $3,  10  cents  per  gallon;  if 
sold  for  more  than  $3  and  not  more  than  $4 
a  gallon,  15  cents  per  gallon;  if  sold  for  more 
tlian  $4  a  gallon,  20  cents  per  gallon.  This, 
also,  is  a  manufacturers'  tax. 

Ginger-ale,  root  beer,  pop,  unfermented 
grape  juice,  mineral  water  in  bottles,  etc.,  are 
taxed  one  cent  a  gallon,  to  be  paid  by  the  manu- 
facturer. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  in  drums  is  taxed  5  cents 
a  pound.     In  this  case  the  law  specifically 


states  that  the  purchaser  shall  pay  the  tax  to 
the  person  from  whom  the  gas  is  bought  and 
that  the  vender  shall,  in  turn,  remit  directly  to 
the  United  States.  Strangely  enough  the 
manufacturer  is  relieved  of  the  burden  of  col- 
lecting the  tax,  and  this  duty  is  imposed  on  the 
jobber,  in  case  there  is  an  intervening  party  to 
the  transaction. 

Postage  rates  have  been  materially  boosted, 
and  rates  on  magazines  enjoying  a  national  cir- 
culation are  subjected  to  a  rising  scale  that 
extends  upward  into  the  blue  dome  and  which, 
it  would  seem,  spells  death  for  many  publica- 
tions when  such  rates  come  into  effect.  It  will 
at  least,  in  most  cases,  mean  a  raise  in  subscrip- 
tion prices. 

Parcel-post  packages  of  sufficient  weight  to 
call  for  25  cents  in  postage  now  require  an 
additional  cent  for  each  25  cents  of  regular 
postage  or  "fractional  part  thereof." 

The  documentary  stamp  is  revived,  in  so  far 
as  certain  legal  papers,  telegrams,  stocks, 
bonds,  and  checks,  not  payable  on  demand,  are 
concerned.  The  law  in  this  respect  is  more 
comprehensive  than  that  which  was  passed  at 
the  time  of  our  unpleasantness  with  Spain. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  income  taxes  pro- 
vided for  in  the  law.  There  is  first  the  indi- 
vidual income  tax  with  which  everybody  is 
familiar  because  it  has  been  in  force  for  two 
or  three  years.  As  it  was  increased  by  the 
new  law,  the  facts  are  covered  in  a  table  which 
will  be  found  on  page  455. 

There  is  next  the  corporation  income  tax — 
a  tax  of  6  per  cent  imposed  on  the  net  profits 
of  all  corporations. 

In  the  third  place  there  is  the  war-profits 
tax,  and  this  is  a  somewhat  confusing  feature 
of  the  law.  Every  individual,  partnership  or 
corporation  engaged  in  business  must  pay  a  tax 
on  profits  in  excess  of  a  certain  exemption. 
Exemption  will  be  different  in  every  case,  but 
it  averages  about  8  per  cent.  In  addition 
thereto,  there  will  be  another  exemption  of 
$3000  in  the  case  of  corporations,  and  $6000 
in  the  case  of  individuals  and  partnerships. 

In  the  case  of  a  partnership,  therefore,  you 
first  calculate  8  per  cent  of  your  invested  capi- 
tal and  add  to  this  amount  $6000.  If  your 
net  profits  from  the  business  do  not  exceed  this 
total,  then  you  pay  no  war-profits  tax.  If  your 
net  profits  do  exceed  the  total  then  you  pay  a 
tax  on  the  amoimt  of  the  excess.    If  the  excess 
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does  not  exceed  15  per  cent  of  your  invested 
capital,  you  pay  a  tax  of  20  per  cent.  Still 
higher  taxes  are  imposed  on  those  portions  of 
your  excess  profits  which  exceed  SO,  25,  and 
33-1/3  per  cent  respectively  of  the  invested 
capital. 

It  would  seem  that  a  druggist,  under  certain 
circumstances,  would  have  to  pay  all  three  of 
these  income  taxes.  In  the  first  place,  he  would 
have  to  pay  the  individual  income  tax  if  his 
salary  received  from  the  business,  together 
with  his  private  earnings,  exceeded  the  min- 


imum provided  for  in  the  taw.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  whether  the  business  is  conducted 
by  an  individual,  a  partnership,  or  a  corpora- 
tion, a  war-profits  tax  would  have  to  be  paid 
if  the  profits  exceeded  the  exemptions  pro- 
vided for  in  the  law.  And  in  the  third  place, 
the  corporation  income  tax  of  6  per  cent  would 
have  to  be  paid  if  the  business  were  conducted 
by  a  corporation.  In  calculating  the  tax,  the 
war-profits  tax  is  first  estimated,  and  is  then 
deducted  from  the  net  profits  before  the  cor- 
poration income  tax  is  figured. 


The  Care  of  Confectionery* 


There  are  some  kinds  of  candy  that  require 
special  care  and  attention.  Among  others  may 
be  mentioned  caramels,  fudges,  pan-work, 
French  creams,  and  lozenges. 

The  consistency  of  caramels  is  such  that  they 
are  vey  sensitive  to  dampness,  heat,  and  cold. 

They  will  attract  moisture  and,  if  in  boxes, 
the  lids  should  be  kept  on  tightly;  if  in  trays, 
they  should  be  kept  in  show-cases  as  free  as 
possible  from  moisture. 

Don't  keep  caramels  in  one  end  of  the  show- 
case, and  cigars  with  a  humidifier  in  the  other 
end. 

When  the  weather  is  cold  they  will  fre- 
quently become  chilled  in  transit  and  be  very 
hard  when  delivered.  If  set  to  one  side  for  a 
day  or  two  and  gradually  warmed  up,  they  will 
be  nice  and  soft. 

I  know  that  retailers  during  cold  weather 
frequently  return  caramels  to  the  manufac- 
turers because  they  are  "hard"  and  as  they 
think  "stale,"  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  they 
are  only  chilled  and  would  soften  and  be  all 
right  after  being  in  the  store  a  day  or  two. 

Excessive  heat  will  cause  them  to  become 
sticky,  and  they,  therefore,  should  be  kept  away 
from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  stove  or 
radiator  in  the  winter-time,  and  be  kept  in  a 
cool,  dry  place  in  the  summer-time. 

Caramels  are  almost  as  susceptible  to  climatic 
conditions  as  hard-boiled  candies  are,  and 
should  be  given  just  as  careful  attention,  if  you 
want  your  stock  to  be  in  good  condition. 

Fudges,  generjilly  speaking,  require  less  spe- 

•Extracted  from  an  article  in  the  International 
Confectioner,  written  by  Walter  C.  Hughes,  secretary 
of  the  National  Confectioners'  Association. 


cial  care  than  any  other  kind,  I  presume  some 
of  our  manufacturers  will  challenge  this  state- 
ment— but  what  I  mean  is  this:  they  are  not 
fool-proof,  but  nearly  so. 

The  chief  requirement  is  to  keep  them  from 
drying  out — ^they  must  retain  moisture  to  keep 
them  in  good  condition.  Dry  air  will  rapidly 
extract  the  moisture  from  fudges,  and  they 
should,  therefore,  be  kept  in  a  place  that  is 
moist,  but  not  too  moist. 

Perhaps  it  were  better  to  say — dry  but  not 
too  dry.  A  place  which  would  be  very  satis- 
factory for  fudges  would  not  do  at  all  for 
caramels.  If  they  are  kept  in  clean,  sanitary 
surroundings,  covers  on  the  boxes,  only  a  few 
in  display  trays,  no  other  special  care  is 
necessary. 

It  is  assumed,  of  course,  that  all  retailers 
know  what  is  meant  by  "pan-work,"  I  re- 
member one  time  talking  to  a  retailer  about 
"pan-work."  He  didn't  seem  to  be  hitching 
on  to  what  I  was  saying.  I  didn't  blame  him 
for  not  appearing  interested,  as  I  lay  no  claim 
to  being  a  brilliant  conversationalist ;  but  I  at 
least  wanted  him  to  know  what  I  was  talking 
about,  and  tried  to  explain.  "Oh,"  he  said, 
"you  mean  jelly  beans  and  sich!"  He  thought 
I  was  talking  about  show  pans,  caramel  pans, 
or  something  of  that  kind. 

There  was  a  time  when  I  thought  that  "pan- 
work"  meant  nickel  plated  and  would  stand  all 
sorts  of  rough  usage.  I  believed,  and  honestly 
too,  that  the  finish  was  water-proof,  sun-proof, 
heat-proof,  cold-proof — yes,  and  fool-proof. 

As  I  gradually  got  wise  in  the  school  of 
experience  I  learned  that  pan-work  was  no 
more  exempt  from  ordinary  care  than  any 
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other  kind  of  confectionery,  and  that,  tn  many 
respects,  it  required  even  greater  care. 

I  refer  now  particularly  to  jelly  beans,  im- 
perials, lemon  drops,  and  similar  goods. 

Above  all  they  should  be  very  carefully 
handled.  Playing  basket  ball  wiUi  a  box  of 
jelly  beans  is  good  exercise,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  sure  way  to  take  off  all  the  polish. 
Don't  pitch  or  throw  the  boxes — ^handle  them 
carefully.  The  polish  is  a  great  deal  more 
easily  marred  than  the  polish  on  high-grade 
furniture. 

Pan-work,  with  jelly,  gum,  or  marshmallow 
centers,  when  chilled  in  the  winter-time,  will 
be  hard,  but  will  soften  up  and  be  in  good  con- 
dition after  remaining  in  a  warm  temperature 
for  a  short  time. 

Pan-work  is  aiso  sensitive  to  moisture,  and 
should,  therefore,  be  kept  in  a  dry  place.  Do 
not  place  the  boxes  near  damp,  brick,  or  cement 
walls,  or  in  basements,  or  in  chill  rooms  where 
there  is  more  or  less  moisture.  Don't  store 
your  stock  of  pan-work  in  the  basement.  Put 
it  up  on  shelves  which  are  high  and  dry. 

Just  a  few  words  about  French  creams. 
Keep  them  where  they  will  not  dry  out.  They 
must  not  dry  out;  if  they  do  they  will  be  about 
as  eatable  as  sugar  rocks. 

The  delicate  colors  and  crystals  will  be 
ruined  if  they  are  not  carefully  handled.  The 
pieces  will  rub  against  each  other,  mar  the 
crystal  and  dull  the  colors.  Handle  them  care- 
fully and,  above  all,  never  pitch  or  throw  the 
boxes. 


Do  lozenges  need  special  care?  They  cer- 
tainly do.  Just  because  they  are  made  almost 
entirely  of  sugar,  are  more  or  less  hard,  do  not 
become  sticky,  and  will  keep  indefinitely,  are 
no  reasons  why  they  should  not  have  special 
care.  They  are  all  that,  and  yet  require  extra- 
ordinary care  in  one  particular,  and  that  is  that 
they  should  be  kept  free  from  dust  and  dirt  and 
absolutely  clean. 

Pure  white  mint  lozenges,  or  the  pink  win- 
tergreen  lozenges,  for  that  matter,  should  be 
kept  in  tightly-closed  glass  jars  and  boxes,  the 
former  for  display  and  the  show  cases,  and  the 
latter  for  the  stock. 

It  has  been  my  observation  that  a  great  many 
retailers  are  somewhat  careless  in  the  handling 
of  lozenges. 

Due  no  doubt  to  the  reasons  I  have  just 
mentioned,  in  many  retail  stores  I  have  seen 
lozenges  that  were  a  dull  gray  or  dull  pink.  A 
white  satin  ribbon  needs  no  more  special  care 
to  keep  it  clean  than  do  mint  and  wintergreen 
lozenges. 

Reviewing  alt  the  various  kinds  that  we  have 
considered,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  certain 
kinds  of  candy  which  should  be  kept  in  cool 
places,  certain  kinds  where  there  is  more  or 
less  moisture  in  the  air,  certain  kinds  where  it 
is  dry.  Arrange  your  stock  with  this  in  mind. 
Do  not  just  put  in  stock.  Select  the  places 
where  the  various  kinds  will  keep  in  the  best 
condition,  and  always  put  them  there. 

A  little  study  and  attention  to  this  important 
subject  will  repay  you  many  fold. 


How  the  New  Income  Taxes  Hit  Your  Pocket. 

This  table,  prepared  for  the  New  York  Tribune,  showa  how  to  compute  your  income  tax,  begin 
the  rates  under  the  law  of  1916,  and  adding  the  taxes  provided  by  the  new 
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Facing  the  Facts* 

By  Dr.  Jas.  H.  Beal, 
Urbflna,  111. 


Whether  for  good  or  ill,  the  practice  of 
pharmacy  has  altered  from  a  semi-professional 
occupation  to  one  which  is  very  largely  com- 
mercial. Nothing  can  be  gained  by  closing 
our  eyes  to  the  facts.  The  change  is  here  and 
must  be  reckoned  with. 

The  very  influential  factor  in  lessening  the 
importance  of  the  drug-store  laboratory  as  the 
source  of  pharmaceutical  preparations  has  been 
the  constantly  increasing  complexity  in  manu- 
facturing processes  and  the  refinements  intro- 
duced into  the  methods  of  testing  medicinal 
products. 

When  tinctures  made  by  maceration  and 
other  galenicals  of  simple  character  were  the 
staple  articles  of  the  drug  stock,  they  could 
be  readily  manufactured  by  the  apothecary 
himself,  or  by  an  ordinary  apprentice  under 
his  direction.  When  fluidextracts  were  intro- 
duced, with  their  theoretical  relation  of  grain 
of  crude  drug  to  minim  of  liquid,  a  more 
complicated  process  of  manufacture  became 
necessary,  and  the  first  step  was  taken  toward 
the  elimination  of  the  drug-store  laboratory. 

AN  ADDITIONAL  COMPLICATION. 

Not  only  did  the  manufacture  of  a  satis- 
factory preparation  by  percolation  require  a 
higher  degree  of  skill  and  care,  but  the  neces- 
sity of  recovering  the  excess  of  alcohol  by 
distillation  introduced  an  additional  complica- 
tion tending  to  make  manufacturing  on  a  small 
scale  unprofitable. 

The  next  refinement  was  the  development 
of  elaborate  processes  for  the  assay  of  galen- 
ical preparations  and  for  the  testing  and 
grading  of  chemical  compounds  other  than 
galenicals,  all  requiring  a  higher  degree  of 
technical  skill  than  the  ordinary  apprentice 
possessed,  and  so  time-consuming  in  operation 
that  in  many  cases  the  properly  trained  apothe- 
cary could  not  profitably  apply  them  to  the 
small  quantities  required  in  his  business. 

Thus  each  improvement  in  processes  of 
manufacture  and  each  refinement  introduced 
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into  methods  of  testing  and  standardization 
have  operated  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  small 
dealer,  and  to  the  corresponding  advantage 
and  profit  of  those  who  are  able  to  manufac- 
ture in  large  quantities.  Strangely  enough  the 
dispensing  pharmacist  was  himself  one  of  the 
chief  factors  in  the  initiation  of  these  changes, 
and  as  shown  by  the  proceedings  of  the  phar- 
maceutical associations  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  introduction  of  new  processes  of 
manufacture  and  of  methods  for  the  assay 
of  galenical  preparations,  which  when  they 
reached  their  full  development  resulted  in  the 
nearly  complete  elimination  of  the  small  lab- 
oratory as  a  factor  in  pharmaceutical  manu- 
facturing. 

Many  eloquent  exhortations  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  the  dispensing  pharmacist  urging 
him  to  resume  the  manufacture  of  pharma- 
ceutical preparations  instead  of  purchasing 
them  ready-made.  In  so  far  as  he  can  do  this 
profitably  on  the  scale  on  which  he  must 
operate  such  advice  is  commendable ;  in  so  far 
as  it  would  urge  him  to  manufacture  prepara- 
tions which  he  can  buy  more  cheaply  or  of 
better  quality,  or  would  require  the  expendi- 
ture of  time  which  can  more  profitably  be 
employed  in  some  other  way,  such  advice  will 
always  be  futile. 

Just  how  far  the  pharmacist  should  manu- 
facture his  own  preparations,  and  to  what 
extent  he  should  buy  them  ready-made,  is  a 
question  which  each  must  settle  for  himself. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  indifference  and 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  druggists  have  also 
had  their  full  share  in  the  decadence  of  the 
drug-store  laboratory.  Many  druggists  habitu- 
ally buy  preparations  that  could  profitably  be 
manufactured  in  their  own  laboratories  in  the 
time  wasted  on  less  important  matters,  or  in 
the  time  spent  in  doing  nothing  at  all.  These 
are  of  the  class  who  will  not  profit  either  from 
precept  or  by  example,  though  it  sometimes 
happens  that  they  are  among  the  very  loudest 
in  their  denunciation  of  the  manufacturing 
pharmacist  for  taking  away  tiie^  business  of 
the  small  laboratory,    ir  zad  by  LiOOQlC 
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A  second  important  factor  in  the  transfer 
of  manufacturing  operations  from  the  small 
to  the  large  laboratory  has  been  the  rapid  in- 
troduction of  entirely  new  classes  of  medicinal 
products  which  can  be  prepared  only  in  estab- 
lishments much  more  extensive  than  any  retail 
dealer  can  hope  to  maintain. 

THE  CLASSES  INTRODUCED, 

Among  these  are  the  so-called  coal-tar  or 
synthetic  compounds,  the  medicinal  sera,  vac- 
cines and  other  biologicals,  for  the  production 
of  which  large  laboratory  plants  and  the 
employment  of  a  numerous  staff  of  technically- 
trained  assistants  are  required.  From  the  very 
nature  of  these  products  it  is  impossible  that 
the  dispensing  pharmacist  should  seriously 
take  up  their  manufacture,  and  he  must  con- 
tent himself  therefore  to  act  mainly  as  their 
distributor  to  the  medical  profession  and  the 
public. 

It  is  possible,  or  even  quite  probable,  that 
many  of  the  new  synthetic  and  biological 
products  are  less  efficient  than  the  old  vegetable 
remedies  they  have  displaced,  but  so  long  as 
the  medical  profession  chooses  to  use  them 
the  pharmacist  cannot  mend  the  situation.  The 
authority  of  the  physician  to  make  free  choice 
of  the  medicinal  agents  he  will  use  must  be 
supreme,  and  any  attempt  to  regulate  or  limit 
his  choice  either  by  law,  or  by  other  methods 
of  compulsion,  could  not  operate  otherwise 
than  to  the  detriment  of  the  medical  profession 
and  the  public. 

Retail  pharmacy  is  not  the  only  art  that  has 
been  similarly  transformed  through  the  cen- 
tralizing forces  of  the  past  half  century.  Those 
whose  memories  reach  back  fifty  years  will 
recall  a  period  when  nearly  every  considerable 
village  had  its  group  of  small  manufacturing 
industries — the  shoemaking  shop,  the  carriage 
and  wagon  factory,  the  hamessmaker,  the 
pottery,  the  cooper  shop,  etc.,  each  employing 
a  small  number  of  artisans  skilled  by  long 
practice  in  their  respective  trades. 

HAVE   BEEN   REPLACED. 

These  small  industries,  producing  wares 
mainly  for  local  consumption,  have  long  since 
been  replaced  by  huge  factories  located  in  the 
great  centers  of  population  from  which  their 
finished  products  are  distributed  to  the  re- 
motest hamlet  in  the  country.  The  once 
skilled  manual  operative  trained  by  long  ap- 


prenticeship has  been  replaced  by  the  factory 
hand  who,  with  a  few  days  or  weeks  of  train- 
ing, learns  to  manipulate  a  lever,  and  feed  raw 
materials  into  a  machine,  which  in  a  single  day 
will  yield  a  greater  production  than  a  hundred 
of  the  old-style  skilled  mechanics  working  at 
their  individual  benches,  while  the  wares  pro- 
duced by  this  specialized  and  intensified  group 
manufacturing  are,  as  a  rule,  not  only  cheaper 
than  the  old  hand-produced  wares,  but  are  also 
frequently  of  better  quality.  The  former 
owner  of  the  small  producing  industry  has 
become  a  storekeeper,  and  finds  it  more  profit- 
able to  distribute  the  wares  of  the  large  factory 
than  it  was  to  manufacture  them  on  the  small 
scale  of  his  former  operations. 

Was  it  not  too  much  to  expect  that  in  the 
face  of  the  general  intensification  and  special- 
ization of  industries,  retail  pharmacy  alone 
should  continue  unchanged?  Shall  we,  like 
the  other  small  industrial  proprietors,  accept 
the  transformation  from  producers  to  store- 
keepers and  distributors,  or  shall  we  linger  in 
a  fool's  paradise  of  hoping  for  some  special 
interposition  of  providence  to  save  us  from 
the  operation  of  economic  laws  that  are  of 
universal  application? 

METHODS    OF   DISTRIBUTION,    ALSO. 

Methods  of  distribution  and  sale  have 
undergone  changes  as  great  as  those  of  manu- 
facture and  production.  The  customer  and 
consumer  once  sought  the  manufacturer  and 
producer  of  the  goods  they  wanted.  Now  the 
producer  and  dealer  must  carry  his  wares  to 
the  door  of  the  customer,  and  urge  them  upon 
his  attention.  The  simple  printed  list  of  goods 
and  prices  has  developed  into  a  costly  illus- 
trated catalogue,  and  the  advertising  drum  and 
trumpet  are  sounded  at  every  street  comer. 
Quiet  seclusion  and  flourishing  business  are  no 
longer  good  friends.  The  place  that  may 
have  been  an  ideal  location  for  the  apothecary 
in  the  days  of  '40  is  now  occupied  by  the  dealer 
in  cast-off  clothing,  as  a  tailor's  sweat-shop,  or 
as  headquarters  for  a  colony  of  push-cart  ped- 
dlers. 

The  customers  of  the  modem  pharmacist 
are  found  on  busy  thoroughfares  or  on  prom- 
inent street  corners,  and  his  retirement  to  a 
secluded  nook  in  a  quiet  neighborhood  would 
be  only  a  step  removed  from  a  complete  retire- 
ment from  business,  Jigtized  by  V_jOOQIC 
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While  the  centralization  of  industries,  and 
perhaps  some  additional  factors,  have  com- 
bined to  reduce  the  pharmacist's  function  as 
a  producer  of  medicines  almost  to  the  vanish- 
ing point,  still  another  influence  which  has 
helped  to  reduce  the  pharmacist's  function  as 
a  distributor  of  medicinal  agents  is  the  fact 
that  physicians  are  using  fewer  medicines 
than  formerly  and  are  using  them  in  smaller 
quantities. 

No  doubt  zns  medicatrix  natiim  now  has  a 
better  chance  to  perform  its  work  than  imder 
the  old  system  of  excessive  interference  by 
the  physician,  but  it  is  a  serious  question 
whether  what  was  originally  undertaken  as  a 
reform  has  not,  like  some  other  reforms,  de- 
generated into  a  fad.  Some  professedly 
advanced  medical  schools  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  abolish  the  teaching  of  materia  medica  alto- 
gether, as  an  unnecessary  part  of  medical 
education.  Judging  from  their  printed  cur- 
ricula, modem  medicine  is  a  sort  of  sublimated, 
or  emasculated,  Christian  Science,  which  re- 
quires the  physician  to  diagnose  the  case  as 
something  ending  in  -itis,  -algia,  or  -rhea, 
administer  a  placebo  to  satisfy  the  prejudices 
of  the  family,  and  then  sit  down  to  wait  for 
the  patient  to  get  well  or  die  as  God  wills. 

THE  FAVORED  CLASSES. 

Remedies  approved  by  the  experience  of 
generations  of  physicians  are  rejected  as 
worthless,  and  the  favorable  opinions  of 
thousands  of  practitioners  based  on  evidence 
gathered  at  the  bedside  of  their  patients  are 
derided  as  idle  superstitions. 

The  remedies  most  in  favor  with  these 
advanced  therapeutists  are  either  the  newest 
biologic  or  the  latest  patent  medicine  of  the 
German  laboratories.  They  may  perhaps 
grudgingly  concede  the  usefulness  in  certain 
conditions  of  five  or  six  drugs  of  vegetable 
origin,  but  they  do  not  undertake  to  explain 
why  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  known 
plant  species  only  a  scant  half-dozen  happen  to 
possess  medicinal  value,  or  why  the  value  of 
these  particular  drugs  should  have  been  dis- 
covered before  the  great  majority  of  plant 
organisms  had  been  investigated,  or  before 
they  were  even  known  to  exist. 

As  we  cannot  forcibly  interfere  and  demand 
that  the  physician  employ  medicines  when  in 
his  judgment  they  are  not  necessary,  we  can 
only  possess  our  souls  in  patience  until  the 
-lendulum  shall  swing  in  the  other  direction 


and  the  extremes  of  medical  nihilism  shall  be 
replaced  by  a  reasonable  belief  in  the  power 
of  drugs  properly  prepared  and  intelligently 
applied  to  arrest  disease  processes. 

VARIOUS  DRUGLESS  CULTS. 

Contemporaneous  with  the  growth  of  med- 
ical nihilism  among  physicians  has  been  the 
development  of  various  drugless  cults  among 
the  laity,  which  has  also  made  serious  inroads 
upon  the  use  of  medicines.  While  these  new 
beliefs  have  done  valuable  service  in  discour- 
aging the  unnecessary  use  of  drugs,  they  have 
accomplished  almost  equal  harm  by  destroying 
faith  in  their  usefulness  in  the  cases  in  which 
they  really  are  necessary. 

While  we  may  not  like  to  admit  the  fact, 
it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  propaganda 
.  of  the  much  criticized  patent  medicines  man- 
ufacturer— whose  preparations  are  usually 
successful  physicians'  prescriptions  put  up 
in  printed  wrappers — ^has  been  the  most  ef- 
fective force  in  preserving  popular  faith  in 
the  curative  powers  of  medicines,  and  for 
this  we  must  give  him  credit,  even  though 
we  would  prefer  to  dispense  the  prescrip- 
tions originally  at  a  more  favorable  margin 
of   profit. 

Still  another  and  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant cause  contributing  to  the  decline  of 
the  distributing  side  of  the  drug  business 
has  been  the  general  increase  in  the  dis- 
pensing of  their  own  medicines  by  physi- 
cians, a  practice  fostered  by  the  prepara- 
tion of  medicines  in  easily  dispensable  form, 
as  tablets,  capsules  or  ampoules,  or  in  the 
form  of  pleasantly  flavored  mixtures  which 
need  only  to  be  poured  from  one  bottle  to 
another  before  delivery  to  the  patient. 

Although  the  facility  with  which  modem 
forms  of  medicaments  lend  themselves  to 
the  purpose  has  favored  dispensing  by  phy- 
sicians, the  directing  and  inciting  cause  of 
the  practice  is  that  which  has  formed  the 
foundation  for  most  human  actions  since 
Adam — self-interest. 

Philosophers  tell  us  that  the  plot  of  the 
modern  amatory  play  or  novel  is  the  so- 
called  sexual  triangle,  or  the  strife  of  two 
individuals  of  one  sex  to  secure  the  affec- 
tions of  one  of  the  opposite  sex.  The  plot 
of  the  pharmaco-medical  triangle  is  the 
strife  of  doctor  and  druggist  for  possession 
of  the  same  dollar.  Whichever  secures  the 
dollar,  the  other  must  go  without,  and  as 
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circumstances  place  it  within  the  power  of 
the  doctor  to  say  whether  the  dollar  shall 
go  into  his  own  pocket  or  that  of  the  drug- 
gist, he  naturally  decides  in  his  own  favor 
— as  the  druggist  would  probably  do  if  the 
circumstances  were  to  be  reversed. 

THE  DOCTOR  GETS  THE  DOLLAR. 

Whatever  be  the  cause,  the  physician  has 
taken  to  the  practice  of  dispensing  his  own 
medicines  like  the  proverbial  duck  to  aquatic 
pursuits,  and,  in  consequence,  the  pharma- 
cist's prescription  business  has  everywhere 
declined,  and  in  many  sections  of  the  coun- 
try has  almost  ceased  to  exist. 

The  pharmacist's  education  is  planned  upon 
the  theory  that  he  is  to  be  the  principal  dis- 
tributor of  drugs  and  medicines  to  the  general 
public,  and  having  educated  himself  upon  this 
theory  he  is  very  much  disappointed,  and  with 
reason,  to  find  that  the  physician  is  permitted 
to  dispense  without  having  been  required  to 
train  himself  therefor. 

The  remedy  most  frequently  advocated  is 
the  adoption  of  some  form  of  law  that  would 
operate  to  prevent  physicians  from  dispensing 
their  own  medicines,  except  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency. 

It  is  pleasant,  of  course,  to  feel  that  there 
may  be  a  way  of  bringing  back  business  to  the 
prescription  counter  by  act  of  the  legislature, 
but  it  will  probably  be  more  profitable  in  the 
end  to  look  the  facts  squarely  in  the  face  and 
to  consider  both  the  chances  for  the  enactment 
of  such  a  law  and  its  probable  effectiveness 
before  we  decide  to  ask  the  legislature  for 
relief. 

In  the  first  place,  laws  are  not  enacted  for 
the  protection  of  the  pharmacist  but  for  the 
protection  of  the  public.  A  measure  prohibit- 
ing the  physician  from  dispensing  medicines 
to  his  own  patients  which  did  not  plainly  show 
such  a  public  purpose  on  its  face  would  likely 
receive  short  shrift  from  the  average  legisla- 
ture, or  if  enacted  into  law  would  receive  still 
shorter  shrift  from  the  Supreme  Court,  unless 
it  could  be  made  to  clearly  appear  that  there 
was  a  real  and  substantial  connection  between 
the  public  welfare  and  the  restrictions  which 
the  law  imposed. 

No  doubt  we  could  easily  convince  ourselves 
of  the  connection  between  our  own  interests 
and  the  public  welfare,  but  supreme  courts  are 
apt  to  be  perverse  in  their  views  and  might  not 


be  convinced  by  arguments  which  would  seem 
to  us  quite  conclusive. 

For  example,  let  us  assume  that  such  a 
measure  has  been  introduced  into  an  average 
legislature  and  consider  what  its  probable 
course  would  be.  If  the  legislature  could  be 
induced  to  look  at  all  favorably  upon  the 
measure,  upon  the  theory  that  the  physician 
had  not  been  trained  to  compound  medicines, 
in  all  human  probability  the  first  amendment 
offered  would  be  a  proviso  that  the  act  should 
not  be  construed  to  prevent  a  physician  from 
administering  to  a  patient  any  medicines  which 
had  been  "compounded  and  labeled  by  or 
under  the  supervision  of  a  registered  phar- 
macist," and  such  an  amendment,  if  offered, 
would  almost  certainly  prevail. 

The  enactment  of  a  law  with  such  a  proviso 
would  be  simply  one  more  addition  to  the 
multitude  of  inoperative  measures  which  now 
encumber  the  statute  books,  because  it  would 
appear  that  all  of  the  medicines  used  by  the 
dispensing  physician  had  been  compounded 
and  labeled  "by  or  under  the  supervision  of  a 
registered  pharmacist,"  and  the  physician 
would  then  have  full  legal  warrant  for  the 
dispensing  of  his  own  prescriptions  to  any 
extent  that  he  pleased. 

THE  physician's  SIGNATURE. 

Another  favorite  proposition  for  restricting 
the  activities  of  the  dispensing  physician  is  to 
make  it  illegal  for  him  to  sign  the  death 
certificate  in  case  of  the  death  of  a  patient  for 
whom  he  dispensed  the  medicines  employed. 
This  looks  drastic  enough  on  its  face,  but  it  is 
possible  that  the  effect  of  such  a  law  might  be 
quite  the  reverse  of  that  anticipated  by  those 
who  advocated  its  enactment. 

With  such  a  law  in  force  every  physician 
when  he  found  his  patient  ih  extremis  would 
industriously  begin  to  write  prescriptions  to  be 
filled  at  the  drug  store,  so  that  it  would  not  be 
long  until  statistics  would  show  that  patients 
who  took  only  the  medicines  dispensed  by  their 
physicians  almost  invariably  recovered,  and 
that  those  who  took  the  medicines  compounded 
by  the  druggist  almost  invariably  died.  These 
popular  conclusions  as  to  the  connection  be- 
tween cause  and  result  would  be  embarrassing 
to  the  pharmacist  and  creditable  to  the  dispens- 
ing physician. 

Still  another  remedy  proposed  is  that  the 
dispensing  physician  be  required  by  law  to, 
deliver    with    each    package    of    medicine    a 
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written  prescription  showing  the  names  and 
proportions  of  the  constituents  of  the  mixture 
or  preparation  dispensed. 

It  might  fairly  be  argued  that  such  a  require- 
ment was  in  the  public  interest  because  it 
would  provide  written  evidence  as  to  the  char- 
acter and  quantity  of  drugs  administered  in 
case  of  controversy,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  such  requirement  could  act  as  a  deterrent 
of  physicians'  dispensing.  If  the  physician 
must  write  a  prescription  in  any  case,  it  can 
make  but  little  difference  to  him  whether  the 
patient  preserves  the  paper  or  turns  it  over  to 
the  druggist  for  preservation.  In  the  first 
case  the  physician  would  be  paid  for  the  medi- 
cine, in  Uie  second  the  druggist  would  receive 
the  pay. 

Doubtless  some  good  results  might  follow 
the  enactment  of  carefully  formulated  meas- 
ures along  the  foregoing  lines,  but  those  who 
expect  any  form  of  statute  law  to  prove  a 
panacea  for  physicians'  dispensing  will  likely 
meet  with  disappointment. 

NOT  A  SIMPLE  PROBLEM. 

I  do  not  wish  to  discourage  those  who 
believe  that  physicians'  dispensing  can  be  pre- 
vented by  some  form  of  legislation,  but  I  want 
to  warn  them  that  the  problem  is  not  a  simple 
one  and  the  results  are  far  from  certain. 
About  the  only  thing  that  can  be  predicted 
with  certainty  is  that  attempts  to  secure  such 
legislation  will  still  further  widen  the  breach 
between  the  practitioner  of  medicine  and  the 
practitioner  of  pharmacy,  and  that  such  legisla- 
tion, if  secured,  would  present  numberless 
opportunities  of  evasion. 

Blind  optimism  may  prompt  a  man  to  put  to 
sea  in  a  leaky  boat,  but  it  will  not  keep  his 
boat  from  sinking. 

According  to  an  ancient  mot  an  optimist  is 
the  man  who  sees  the  doughnut,  and  the  pes- 
simist is  the  man  who  sees  only  the  hole.  The 
philosophical  optimist,  however,  is  the  one  who 
is  able  to  see  both  the  doughnut  and  the  hole. 
While  frankly  recognizing  the  existence  of  ad- 
verse conditions,  he  nevertheless  strives  with 
might  and  main  to  make  them  work  to  his 
advantage,  and  to  utilize  them  as  materials  in 
building  the  structure  of  his  business  success. 
He  fulfils  that  other  definition  of  an  optimist 
as  the  man  who,  when  fate  hands  him  a  lemon, 
adds  water  and  sugar  and  makes  a  lemonade. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  despair  of  the  future 
of  pharmacy,  but  there  is  a  real  need  both  to 


broaden  and  to  readjust  our  ideals  so  as  to 
bring  them  into  harmony  with  the  facts  of  the 
present  time,  and  in  accordance  with  the  plain 
teaching  of  experience. 

There  are  more  men  obtaining  a  substantial 
livelihood  in  the  practice  of  pharmacy  to-day 
than  at  any  previous  period,  and  there  are  far 
greater  opportunities  for  the  acquirement  of  a 
moderate  competence  through  the  conduct  of  a 
modem  drug  store  according  to  modem  busi- 
ness methods  than  were  open  to  the  old-time 
apothecary  who  manufactured  his  preparations 
from  the  raw  materials,  and  who  rarely  dealt 
in  articles  of  merchandise  other  than  drugs  and 
medicines. 

In  this  connection  I  must  protest  against  the 
limitation  of  the  title  "ethical  pharmacy"  to  a 
business  consisting  exclusively  of  the  com- 
pounding and  dispensing  of  drugs  and  medi- 
cines to  distinguish  it  from  a  business  in  which 
many  other  things  are  dealt  in  besides  drugs 
and  medicines.  There  may  be  a  distinction 
between  the  two  classes  of  business,  but  it 
certainly  is  not  an  ethical  distinction.  By 
admitting  such  liberties  with  the  term  ethical 
we  are  on  the  road  to  committing  the  same 
absurdity  as  has  been  committed  in  medicine, 
in  which  it  sometimes  happens  that  medical 
ethics  is  on  one  side  of  the  fence  and  good 
morals  and  common  sense  on  the  other. 

JUST  AS  TRULY  ETHICAL. 

The  selling  of  the  mixed  merchandise  of  a 
modern  drug  store  is  just  as  truly  ethical  in 
substance  and  fact  as  is  the  manufacture  of  a 
fluidextract  or  the  compounding  of  a  prescrip- 
tion, and  if  the  modern  merchant  pharmacist 
is  not  as  ethical  in  all  respects  as  the  old-time 
apothecary,  the  sin  is  his  own  and  not  that  of 
the  merchandise  he  sells. 

But  some  one  will  say:  What  becomes  of 
pharmaceutical  education  and  what  is  the  use 
of  colleges  of  pharmacy  if  we  once  admit  that 
the  principal  function  of  the  pharmacist  is  to 
act  as  the  distributor  of  preparations  manu- 
factured by  other  people  instead  of  his  own 
manufacture,  or  if  we  concede  that  it  is  pro- 
fessionally ethical  to  deal  in  the  miscellaneous 
side-lines  of  the  drug  store? 

The  answer  is  that  the  pharmacist's  educa- 
tion will  be  just  as  valuable  to  him  when  he 
once  brings  himself  to  an  admission  of  the 
truth  as  it  is  now  when  he  denies  the  truth 
without  being  able  to  conceal  itC,QOQlc 
unilerstaiidii^  o7 


It  is  surely  a  very  narrow  unclei 
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pharmaceutical  education  to  hold  that  because 
the  pharmacist  does  not  manufacture  his  fluid- 
extracts,  synthetic  chemicals  and  biologies,  any 
knowledge  of  their  manufacture  and  testing  is 
useless.  As  well  might  it  be  said  that  the 
piano  student  should  omit  the  finger  exercises 
at  which  he  spends  months  and  even  years, 
because  finger  exercises  do  not  constitute  a 
part  of  his  public  performances;  or  that  the 
usual  drills  and  setting-up  exercises  should  be 
omitted  from  the  training  of  the  soldier,  be- 
cause they  are  not  employed  in  the  presence  of 
the  enemy;  or  that  the  law  student  wastes  the 
time  spent  In  studying  the  origin  and  meaning 
of  the  terms  used  in  real  estate  conveyancing, 
because  in  actual  practice  he  commonly  makes 
use  of  a  printed  form  which  provides  aJl  of  the 
necessary  phraseology  except  the  names  of  the 
parties  and  the  description  of  the  parcels  of 
land  conveyed. 

WILL  TEND  TO  BROADEN. 

The  frank  acknowledgment  of  the  fact  that 
the  majority  of  pharmacists  must  be  commer- 
cial pharmacists  rather  than  compounding  and 
prescription  pharmacists  will  not  make  the 
college  curriculum  useless,  but  will  rather  tend 
to  broaden  it  by  causing  provision  to  be  made 
for  the  better  training  of  the  pharmacist  for 
that  portion  of  his  business  which  gives  him  his 
daily  bread,  but  which  he  so  often  feels  called 
upon  to  apologize  for  as  if  it  were  something 
unclean. 

Of  the  40,000  druggists  in  the  United  States 
a  very  scanty  number  carry  no  side-Hnes  what- 
ever, and  are  able  to  restrict  themselves  to 
purely  pharmaceutical  activities.  Such  estab- 
lishments are  usually  confined  to  the  larger 
cities  where  out  of  the  thousands  of  physicians 
there  are  sufficient  who  write  prescriptions  to 
justify  the  existence  of  such  stores.  No  doubt 
there  is  room  for  still  other  establishments  of 
the  same  kind  if  properly  located,  but  it  must 
be  admitted  by  all  candid  men  that  for  the  vast 
majority  of  drug  stores  the  strictly  pharma- 
ceutical business  available  is  entirely  insufficient 
to  provide  their  maintenance.  The  inevitable 
conclusion,  which  can  neither  be  evaded  nor 
ignored,  is  that  these  establishments  must 
either  continue  the  sale  of  many  other  things 
besides  drugs  and  medicines  or  go  out  of 
business. 

The  frank  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  pharmacists  must  succeed  as  mer- 


chant pharmacists,  or  not  at  all,  will  not  operate 
to  destroy  the  existing  remnant  of  professional 
pharmacy,  but  will  more  likely  give  it  a  new 
lease  of  life  by  prompting  those  of  commercial 
instincts  to  confine  themselves  to  the  commer- 
cial development  of  their  business  and  to  re- 
lease their  unprofitable  prescription  depart- 
ments to  those  who  desire  to  cultivate  that 
particular  field. 

The  result  will  be  an  acceleration  of  the 
present  trend  towards  a  division  of  the  drug 
trade  into  prescription  pharmacists  and  mer- 
chant pharmacists,  each  class  rendering  useful 
service  to  society,  and  each  having  scope  for 
development  along  the  lines  of  their  respective 
preferences. 

Under  such  a  division  of  functions  there 
will  be  ample  room  for  the  colleges  of  phar- 
macy, and  ample  opportunity  for  the  profitable 
employment  of  their  graduates,  and  the  better 
the  quality  of  the  training  which  these  possess 
the  better  will  be  their  chances  of  success. 

The  period  which  some  love  to  look  upon  as 
the  golden  age,  when  apothecaries  manufac- 
tured their  own  crude  preparations  and  dis- 
pensed them  in  nauseous  mixtures  of  uncertain 
activity,  ought  more  properly  to  be  regarded  as 
the  stone  age  of  pharmacy. 

Whether  measured  by  the  success  with 
which  it  rewards  those  who  pursue  it  as  an 
occupation  with  intelligence  and  diligence,  or 
measured  by  the  degree  of  service  it  renders  to 
society,  pharmacy  never  so  completely  fulfilled 
its  private  and  public  purposes  as  it  does 
■  to-day. 

The  same  measure  of  ability,  energy  and 
application  which  would  have  brought  success 
to  an  apothecary  of  the  old  school  will  insure  a 
still  larger  success  to  the  pharmacist  of  the 
present  day.  The  man  who  by  reason  of  his 
inability  to  adapt  himself  to  existing  conditions 
makes  a  failure  of  his  business  to-day  would 
have  been  equally  a  failure  in  any  other  period, 
and  for  the  same  reason. 

Let  us  for  once  and  all  get  rid  of  the  fan- 
tastic and  snobbish  notion  that  so-called  "pro- 
fessional" pharmacy  is  the  only  kind  of  phar- 
macy worth  cultivating.  Let  us  frankly 
acknowledge  that  commercial  pharmacy  has  a 
legitimate  place  and  purpose  in  the  social 
economy,  and  then  let  us  devote  the  best  that 
is  in  us  to  making  it  ethical,  respectable,  and 

profitable.  3,.^  „^^^  by  Googie 

Let  us  face  the  facts. "  O 


Interesting  Developments  in  Russia 

By  a  Representative  of  a  Large  Manufacturing  House  Who  is  Stationed  in 
Petrograd 


First  of  all,  let  me  say  that  this  communica- 
tion is  written  July  30.  When  you  will  get  it 
of  course  I  cannot  say.  I  want  to  mention 
right  here,  too,  that  the  accompanying  pic- 
tures are  quite  representative  of  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  perhaps  significant  devel- 
opments of  the  war,  the  famous  Women's 
Death  Battalion.  Women  are  now  forming 
these  companies,  and  some  of  them  were  in  the 
recent  fighting,  where  they  themselves  cap- 
tured 2000  prisoners.  They  are  drawn  from 
all  classes  of  society,  are  enthusiastic  and  fear- 
less, and  offer  a  fine  example  to  the  men. 

Now  to  mention  briefly  a  few  things  that 
have  happened — information  you  will  no  doubt 
be  glad  to  get  first  hand. 

About  the  middle  of  July  the  Bolsheviks, 
Leninites,  and  Anarchists  made  an  armed 
effort  to  arrest  the  Ministers  and  take  the  gov- 
ernment into  their  own  hands.  The  fight 
lasted  three  days.  I  closed  up  shop  a  day  and 
a  half,  as  it  was  impossible  for  our  people  to 
get  to  work,  even  had  they  felt  inclined. 


Several  thousand  sailors  came  up  from 
Kronstadt,  which  is  the  center  of  the  Bol- 
sheviks (the  extreme  socialists).  The  Cos- 
sacks, of  course,  remained  loyal,  together  with 
a  few  regiments  of  the  Petrograd  garrison. 
An  army  was  sent  for  from  the  front,  and  for 
the  first  time  since  its  initiation  the  govern- 
ment took  strong  measures.  The  square  in 
front  of  the  Winter  Palace,  where  is  also 
situated  the  war  office,  was  made  the  center 
for  the  government  troops,  where  were  sta- 
tioned Cossacks,  infantry,  armored  cars  and 
armed  motor-trucks,  ready  to  be  dispatched 
where  required.  Several  thousand  casualties 
resulted. 

It  was  soon  evident  that  the  government 
was  the  stronger  power,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
week  the  revolutionists  were  pretty  well  cleared 
up.  The  government  then  proceeded  further 
and  cleared  out  the  anarchists  from  the  various 
premises  they  had  commandeered,  and  made 
many  arrests.  One  tug  bringing  up  armed 
sailors  was  sunk  with  all  hands,  right  here  in 
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the  Neva,  by  gun-fire  from  an  armored  car. 
The  situation  now  is  much  better. 

At  the  front,  on  July  1,  there  was  a  fine 
advance  by  the  Russian  forces,  due  to  the 
officers,  who  themselves  made  the  first  attack. 
But  the  Germans  counter-attacked  with  dis- 
astrous results  to  the  Russians.  In  the  total 
absence  of  discipline  among  the  rank  and  file 
the  Russians  threw  down  their  rifles  and  ran, 
evacuating  their  position  for  miles  without 
firing  a  single  shot.  The  general  command- 
ing has  issued  a  report  that  it  is  impossible 
and  dangerous  to  attempt  an  advance  until  full 
discipline  is  established.  The  death  penalty, 
which  was  repealed  at  the  Revolution,  has 
again  been  brought  into  force  against  those 
retreating  without  orders,  but  I  am  afraid  it 
will  be  a  long  time  before  the  present  Russian 
army  can  be  of  any  practical  assistance  to  the 
Allies. 

A  good  deal,  of  course,  could  be  done  with 
the  Cossacks,  as  well  as  the  officers  and  the 
volunteers,  and  I  suppose  a  new  army  will  be 
organized  on  these  lines. 

The  "Cadet"  ministers  (the  Cadet  party  is, 
I  suppose,  equivalent  to  your  Republican 
party)  had  all  resigned  previous  to  this  second 
revolution,  owing  to  the  government  being 


domineered  by  the  Council  of  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Deputies,  and  the  government  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  Kerensky,  as  Prime  Minister 
and  War  Minister,  with  the  remainder  of  the 
portfolios  divided  between  four  other  social- 
ists— more  or  less  extreme.  With  this  second 
revolution,  and  the  consequent  and  general 
fall  in  public  opinion  of  the  Bolsheviks,  this 
sociaHstic  government  has  just  expressed  its 
inability  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  the  country, 
and  has  therefore  invited  the  Cadet  party  to 
form  with  it  a  coalition  government.  This 
has  been  agreed  to,  on  condition,  however, 
that  the  Council  of  Soldiers'  and  Workmen's 
Deputies  be  not  allowed  in  any  way  to  inter- 
fere with  the  government.  Kerensky  is  re- 
ported to  be  T>f  the  opinion  that  the  minister 
of  war  should  be  a  military  man. 

So  that  now,  after  all  our  troubles,  v^^eem 
to  be  sailing  into  calmer  waters.  Let  us  hope 
so.  In  any  case  the  position  in  so  far  as  in- 
ternal conditions  are  concerned  is  much  better 
than  it  has  been  since  the  revolution. 

At  the  front  the  position  is  difficult.  I  am 
afraid  there  will  be  nothing  much  doing  until 
the  Russian  forces  are  stiffened  by  having 
among  them — or  behind  them — a  few  divisions 
of  Allied  soldiers. 


JUtmtn-M  tflkt  0'vMni'i  Dtalk  BatuUtm  being  drilM  im  Ikt  «m  »f  » 
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"Own-make"  Toilet  Specialties 

By  Hugh  G.  Muldoon,  Ph.G.. 

Boston,  Mass. 

The  task  of  making  toilet  waters  and  co-  the  other  ingredients  that  may  be  present  so 

lognes  should  be  undertaken  with  some  degree  as  to  make  a  more  permanent  preparation, 

of  caution,  but  a  capable  pharmacist  need  not  Ethyl  acetate,  ethyl  nitrite  and  other  similar 

hesitate  to  attempt  the  manufacture  of  some  esters  are  used  to  aid  in  blending  the  various 

of  the  simpler  ones.    A  good  perfumer  is  an  odors. 

artist,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  As  in  all  work  of  this  character,  formulas 

pharmacist  who  pursues  this  work  merely  as  must  be  carefully  worked  out  by  experimoit- 

a  side-line  can  immediately  become  an  expert,  ing  with  small  amounts  before  large  quantities 

The  purchase  of -a  good  book  on  the  subject  of  material  are  risked.     In  order  to  demon- 
is  the  first  step  in  the  right  direction.  strate  the  result  of  combining  certain  odors. 

In    work    of    this    sort    several    important  it  is  a  good  plan  to  put  a  drop  of  each  on  a 

points  are  to  be  remembered.     Only  the  best  separate  piece  of  filter  paper.    The  papers  are 

materials  are  to  be  employed.     If  there  is  a  held  separately  between  the  fingers  and  waved 

choice  between  the  natural  product  and  the  slowly  back  and  forth,  when  the  effect  of  the 

synthetic,  the  former  is  to  be  preferred  if  its  combined  odors  may  be  sensed, 

cost  is  not  prohibitive.     The  synthetic  substi-  A  good  lavender  water  may  be  made  from 

tutes  have  displaced  the  natural  products  in  the  following  formula: 

many  instances,  but  they  do  not  always  have  oil  of  lavender,  English 4  ounces. 

the  delicacy  characteristic  of  the  natural  prod-  Oil  ncroli 4  drachms. 

uct,  and  some  of  them  are  prone  to  deteriorate  '^'^  hyacinth  1  drachm. 

rather  than  to  improve  on  aging.  Z!';  f  **'^7 ■;*  ^"<*"«- 

c.^  1.1,?  -J  Ethyl  acetate  1}4  drachma. 

Storage  m  a  cool,  dark  place  for  a  consider-  r^  ^^ter  16  ounces. 

able  period  of  time — the  longer  the  better —  Alcohol  48  oimces. 

is  necessary  in  order  to  blend  the  various  in-  Color  q.  s. 

Erredients    into    a    harmonious    whole.      The  t         j          j                       -^  ti       i        i_  ^ 

?                     .....                ,          ,  Lavender  and  green  are  suitable  colors,  but 

mportance  of  th.s  agmg  .s  not  to  be  under-  ^^^  ^„^,  ^^  ,^^^  ,^^,  ^      ^^^  ^^             , 

estimated,  but  the  ty.ng  up  of  capital  for  a  -^  ^„^^.^„,  quantities  to  stain  handk^hiefs 

long  time  is  also  to  be  considered.  linen 

TOILET  WATERS.  The  ingredients  are  to  be  mixed,  set  aside 

„  .,                       ,  .  ,  to  go  through  the  aging  process,  and  filtered 

Toilet  waters  are  hkely  to  be  fairly  success-  through  talcum  or  magnesium  carbonate  when 

ful  m  the  hands  of  the  pharmacist.    These  are  ^hey  are  ready  to  be  packaged, 

solutions  of  natural  oils  and  odorous  princi-  jhis  formula  may  be  varied  by  replacing 

pies,    or    synthetic    substitutes    for   them,    in  half  of  the  quantity  of  rose  water  with  orange 

alcohol,  with  the  addition  of  various  substances  fl^^^  ^^^^^      Add  some  benzoin,  muguet, 

to  act  as  blending  agents  and  to  give  perma-  ^^^jn^^  „,  ^  ^^^j,  ^^^^^^  „f  ^^  ^j  j^^^^ 

nence  to  the  odor.           .     ^     ,        ,  A  good  lilac  water  may  be  made  as  follows: 
Only  the  best  deodorized  alcohol  is  to  be 

,      f  ,  ■  -.  .,  Terpineol    IJ^  ounces. 

used.    Cologne  spirit  answers  the  purpose  very  qjj  ^^^^                                    Z,^  drachm. 

well  and  its  use  obviates  the  necessity  of  the  oil  neroli  yi  drachm. 

pharmacist   doing   the   work  of   deodorizing,  Tr.  benzoin  2  drachma. 

which  is  not  satisfactorily  carried  out  on  a  Orange  flower  water 10  ounces. 

paying    scale    in    the    ordinary    drug    store.  ^^^°^   48  ounces. 

Methyl  alcohol  is  not  to  be  used. 

Musk,   santal,  orris,   vanilla,    and  various  Other  similar  toilet  waters  may  be  made  by 

balsams  are   used  as   fixing  agents.     These  substituting  tlie  desired  oil  in  the  requisite 

products  have  some  odor  themselves,  but  their  amounts.    Rose,  verbena,  and  liIy-;of-the-vallcy 

principal  office  is  to  fix,  or  hold,  the  odors  of  are  suggested  as  being  desirablei^iOOQlC 
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Vegetals,  which  are  intended  for  use  on  the  tion  shapes  should  be  procured.  Glass  stop- 
face  after  shaving,  may  be  made  from  toilet  pers  and  metal  sprinkler  tops  aid  in  giving  a 
waters  by  the  addition  of  about  five  per  cent  finished  air,  A  gilt  or  lithographed  label  of 
of  glycerin.  the  finest  quality  is  not  a  luxury,  but  almost  a 
Bath  colognes  are  similar  in  their  manufac-  necessity.  A  free  use  should  be  made  of 
ture  to  toilet  waters,  though  the  most  expensive  ribbons  for  tying,  and  of  kid  and  baudniche 
kinds  are  said  to  be  made  by  distillation.  They  for  capping,  and  the  ribbons  should  harmonize 
are  rather  complex  in  their  formulas  and  the  in  color  with  the  labels  and  boxes.  In  tying, 
citrus  odors  generally  predominate.  A  typical  a  French  bow  should  be  used — the  land  on 
formula:  the  imported  preparations,  tied  somewhat  in 

Oil  of  bergamot 2  drachma.  the  manner  in   which  most  men  tie   a  bow 

Oil  of  lemon 1  drachm.  necktie.    Its  use  gives  an  air  of  smartness  that 

OJI  "l  "«■"" >S  drachm.  is  not  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  ordinary 

Oil  of  rosemary 20  minims.  Un    V     * 

Oil  of  origanum 5  minims.  DOWknoL  

Tr.  vanilU  I  drachm.  Waxed  paper  wrappmgs  are  desirable  for 

Ethyl  acetate  j4  drachm.  keeping  the  packages  in  a  neat  condition,  and 

Orange  flower  water 2  ounces.  good  cardboard  boxes  are  needed  to  package 

^^'=°^°^  24  ounces.  ^^^  preparations  in  an  appropriate  manner. 

Variations  may  be  had  by  the  use  of  small  suitable  for  Christmas. 

amounts  of  rose-geramum,  musk,  or  violet  a,.,-t.-.  jt^*      ^-  j- 

^       J         ,  °  .  ■  II      t      ■  At  Christmas  and  Easter  time  a  drive  on 

Canada  snake-root  gives  an  especially  pleasing  ..  .  ^^  ui     i.  j        t^ 

.       .  "  r         J  r  t>  these  goods  may  profitably  be  made.     They 

Headache  colognes  can  be  niade  from  the  ""  ^"  ^''"t''  ^"^Vl  ""J^f"'"'  1 

bath  colognes  by  the  addition  of  menthol-  ^n""'""™'  «""=..  f  Mothers  Day,  and 

.      ,  J      ,       ^    ^.  ™.  ^  on  various  other  speaal  occasions,     rhe  erow- 

about  one  drachm  to  the  ounce.    The  merest  ^         -       V        -r.      ^  .l-       _.  f   .l 

.„        ,  ..         ,  ...      .,     ,         .    J      ■  u..  u  i"&  custom  of  sending  gifts  of  this  sort  to  the 

trace  of  the  volatile  oi!  of  mustard  might  be  .  ,        j  •       rj    •    f  .  j      ir 

—  a    *■       J.4V         Tu          1                      J  sick  and  invalids  is  to  be  encouraged.     Your 
an  effective  addition.    These  colognes  are  used  ,        j.-i^       ^       ,.1.       t  i- 

for  inhalation  and  are  applied  wid,  friction  to  '"l""  u  T  ^^  ."■  ^^^' 

the  forehead,  but  care  should  be  taken  not  to  P"  f"^,,-"  elderly  person  or  a  shut-,n. 

-  *    J        it.  —  -  1    .L  At  Will  not  pay  to  give  out  samples,  but  a 
introduce  them  into  the  eyes.  ^n  j    ^  u    1     .  ■  A. 

■'  filled  atomizer  may  be  kept  in  or  on  the  per- 

ATTRACTivE  CONTAINERS  A  NECESSITY.  fume  casc,  in  Order  to  display  the  odor  to  the 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  put  upon  the  best  advantage, 
importance  of  having  attractive  containers  and         It  is  a  good  idea  to  have  at  hand  a  bottle  of 

labels  for  toilet  waters  and  colognes.     Here,  smelling  salts,  in  order  to  revive  the  sense  of 

if  anywhere,  the  pharmacist  should  expect  to  smell  which  becomes  deadened  after  several 

indulge    himself    and    secure    an   out-of-the-  odors  have  been  shown — deadened,  often,  to 

ordinary  package,  even  if  it  does  somewhat  such  an  extent  that  the  customer  is  hindered 

lessen  his  profits.  in  making  a  selection. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  appeal  to         The  best  smelling  salts  consist  of  pieces  of 

the  eye  of  the  customer,  as  well  as  to  the  sense  ammonium  carbonate  covered  by  a  solution  of 

of  smell.    If  it  is  attractive  in  appearance,  the  spirit  of  ammonia  which  has  been  suitably 

package  will  often  sell  the  product;  but,  on  perfumed  and  colored.    Ammonium  carbonate 

the  other  hand,  the  product  will  have  but  a  cut  into  small  cubes  especially  for  this  purpose 

small  chance  to  achieve  popularity  if  this  point  is  to  be  had  from  some  of  the  large  manufac- 

is  neglected.     The  lady  customer  appreciates  turers.  Lavender  is  the  most  popular  and  most 

neatness,    daintiness,    and  good  taste  to  an  lasting  perfume. 

extent  probably  not  generally  appreciated-    It         Bedroom    bottles   are   a   somewhat    recent 

is  possible  that  she  visualizes  each  article  in  extension  of  the  smelling  salts  idea.    They  are 

its  dainty  surroundings  on  her  dressing  table,  smelling  salts  bottles  made  on  a  larger  scale 

and  a  purchase  is  not  made  if  her  ideal  is  not  and  can  be  put  up  in  a  variety  of  styles  and 

realized.  colors.     Some  of  these  bottles  retail  for  as 

Bottles  of  other  than  the  ordinary  prescrip-  much  as  $5.00,  or  even  more.  ^^  , 

{Concluded  Next  Month.)  Dig  tized  by  VjOOglC 


Monthly  Prize  Questions 

Under  this  head  topics  are  announced  nearly  every  month  and  prizes  offered 
for  the   best  papers,    others  printed  being   Paid  for  at   regular   space    rates. 

How  We  Go  After  the  Holiday  Business. 


Prize  Article:    We  Get  an  Early  Start. 

By  J.  S.  McNak. 

We  are  the  largest  dealers  in  holiday  goods 
in  a  town  of  six  thousand  inhabitants,  and  the 
pains  we  take  to  maintain  that  position  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  keeping  our.  store  talked 
about  almost  the  entire  year  'round. 

During  the  last  week  in  October  we  begin  to 
arrange  for  the  proper  display  of  the  lines  that 
are  to  be  featured  at  Christmas, 

Bills  for  the  holiday  assortments  ordered 
are  checked  over  so  that  we  may  become 
familiar  with  the  nature  of  the  goods  before 
they  actually  arrive  in  the  store.  Using  the 
bills  as  a  basis,  we  assign  the  goods  to  various 
sections  and  divide  the  sections  into  different 
parts.  This  arrangement  is  the  one  to  be 
followed  when  we  begin  to  distribute  the  stock 
in  the  store. 

A  chart  of  the  arrangement  plan  is  drawn  up 
and  hung  on  the  wall  in  the  back  room.  The 
clerks  study  the  chart  and  are  invited  to  make 
any  suggestions  that  may  result  in  improve- 
ment, either  in  ease  of  handhng  or  in  affording 
better  display. 

Our  first  advertising  announcements  are 
sent  out  on  the  tenth  of  November  and  consist 
of  six-page  booklets  measuring  5  by  7  inches. 
The  illustration  on  the  cover  usually  shows  a 
home  scene  of  some  kind  with  Santa  Claus  on 
the  chimney  or  looking  down  into  it.  The 
inscription  on  the  cover  reads  "Getting  ready 
for  the  happy  days  that  are  soon  to  come." 

At  the  top  of  the  first  page  is  printed  the 
heading  "Holiday  Announcements,"  and  under 
it  we  run  notices  of  events  that  are  to  take 
place  during  the  coming  season.  Church 
doings  and  society  meetings  are  particularly 
featured. 

Little  announcements  consisting  of  short 
paragraphs  which  give  the  public  an  idea  of  the 
new  things  we  have  on  display  for  the  holidays 
are  inserted  at  various  places  on  the  pages. 
There  is  usually  one  paragraph  near  the  top  of 
the  page,  a  second  through  the  middle,  and  a 
third  at  the  bottom. 


The  final  page  of  the  pamphlet  is  devoted  to 
Thanksgiving  announcements.  On  it  we  tell 
about  the  principal  social  events  that  are  to 
take  place  and  call  attention  to  articles  in  our 
stock  that  are  particularly  appropriate  for  the 
occasion.  At  the  bottom  of  the  page  is  a  line 
which  reads  "See  our  Thanksgiving  Win- 
dows." 

Although  we  do  not  aggressively  feature 
holiday  goods  during  the  two  or  three  weeks 
preceding  Thanksgiving,  we  are  just  about 
ready  for  the  business  at  that  time  and  take 
care  to  have  on  display  a  number  of  signs 
calling  attention  to  articles  that  are  particularly 
suitable  for  "send-away"  gifts.  We  usually 
make  quite  a  few  sales  to  customers  who  are 
preparing  to  send  gifts  a  considerable  distance, 
and  we  also  lay  away  many  articles  for  patrons 
who  like  to  make  early  selection.  A  deposit  is 
required,  of  course,  on  anything  put  aside  for 
future  delivery. 

During  the  pre-Thanksgiving  period  we 
wrap  up  with  each  purchase  a  card  announcing 
our  holiday  opening,  which  is  held  from  the 
first  to  the  fiftii  of  December. 

Beginning  the  very  first  day  after  Thanks- 
giving, we  trim  our  windows  with  holiday 
goods  and  put  up  large  signs  announcing  the 
"opening"  date.  At  this  time,  also,  liberal- 
sized  ads  are  run  in  the  local  newspapers. 
These  advertisements  announce  the  opening 
and  feature  lists  of  goods  that  make  suitable 
gifts  for  every  member  of  the  family.  Each 
list  is  priced. 

For  the  opening  days  we  have  ready  a  num- 
ber of  appropriate  souvenirs  and  these  are 
distributed  to  the  women  who  visit  the  store. 
One  season  we  gave  away  small  hand-tinted 
cards  portraying  "nature"  scenes,  and  over 
500  were  disposed  of  in  a  single  day.  Pur- 
chased in  lots  of  a  thousand  or  more  the  cost 
was  only  5  cents  each,  and  as  the  majority  of 
the  cards  were  hung  on  walls  in  the  home  the 
value  of  the  advertisement  was  a  far-reaching 
one. 

All  through  the  Christmas  seascm  we  en- 
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deavor  to  make  our  window  displays  and  store 
interior  especially  inviting,  and  our  newspaper 
advertisements  are  written  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  people  to  the  store. 

While  handling  the  business  each  year  we 
are  constantly  on  the  watch  for  ideas  that  may 
be  useful  for  the  season  a  year  ahead.  These 
are  filed  for  future  use. 

Our  clerks  are  instructed  to  note  which 
articles  sell  the  best  and  also  to  jot  down  the 
names  of  articles  which  we  do  not  carry  but 
which  seem  to  be  in  more  or  less  active 
demand.  To  insure  these  notes  being  made  we 
offer  prizes  to  the  clerks  who  make  the  best 
suggestions  and  to  those  who  submit  the  largest 
number  of  suggestions. 

After  Christmas  Day  has  come  and  gone  we 
hold  for  one  week  a  January  left-over  sale  in 
order  to  dispose  of  odds  and  ends.  Then, 
when  this  sale  is  over  and  an  inventory  has 
been  taken,  we  hold  a  get-together  dinner, 
which  is  attended  by  our  regular  clerks  and  by 
the  extra  helpers  who  were  hired  for  the  rush 
period. 

At  this  dinner  the  suggestions  submitted  by 
the  clerks  are  read  and  the  prizes  awarded  by  a 
vote  of  all  those  present.  When  the  meeting 
closes  we  know  in  a  measure  what  lines  it  will 
pay  to  feature  next  season. 

There  is,  moreover,  still  another  benefit 
resulting  from  this  method  of  treating  our 
clerks:  we  get  the  pick  of  the  best  extra  help 
in  town,  and  so  anxious  to  work  for  us  are  a 
number  of  the  clerks  that  they  speak  for  posi- 
tions a  year  in  advance. 

Window  Displays  a  Month  Ahead. 

By  Elmek  W.  McLaughlin. 

Holiday  goods  in  our  store  are  displayed 
upon  suitable  racks,  where  they  are  sure  to 
attract  the  attention  of  both  incoming  and 
outgoing  customers. 

Some  of  the  racks — in  the  form  of  steps — 
are  placed  on  the  tops  of  show  cases,  thus 
calling  attention  to  the  goods  in  the  cases,  also. 
Others  rest  on  the  floor  in  the  space  occupied 
in  summer  by  soda  tables. 

We  use  display  signs  which  suggest  par- 
ticular articles  that  make  suitable  gifts  for 
various  members  of  the  family.  These  signs 
are  valuable  sales  stimulators,  especially  when 
a  customer  is  in  doubt  as  to  what  will  consti- 
tute an  appropriate  gift. 


Our  store  is  located  in  a  residential  district, 
and  is  visited  quite  regularly  by  schoolchildren 
and  even  by  those  not  old  enough  to  go  to 
school. 

Whenever  a  boy,  for  instance,  comes  in  and 
asks  questions  about  any  of  the  toys  on  display 
we  appear  glad  to  answer  the  questions,  and  to 
show  him  how  the  toy  works.  The  child 
usually  sees  something  that  particularly  strikes 
his  fancy,  and  when  he  gets  home  will  tell  his 
parents  what  he  wants  Santa  Claus  to  bring 
him. 

For  a  month  or  more  before  Christmas  we 
use  our  show  windows  to  advantage  by  dis- 
playing in  them  an  assortment  of  goods  in- 
tended to  appeal  to  every  taste.  In  this  way 
we  attract  thoughtful  attention  well  in  advance. 
Our  displays  are  watched  for  from  year  to 
year. 

One  of  the  greatest  helps  in  making  our 
window  trims  real  producers  has  been  to  attach 
a  price-ticket  to  each  article.  It  might  seem 
that  no  store  would  omit  price-tags,  but  some 
of  them  do — and  when  our  competitors  pursue 
such  a  course  we  are  the  gainers.  Price-tags 
are  a  big  help. 

We  Push  Staple  Lines. 

By  Haevey  E.  Todd. 

The  class  of  patrons  to  which  a  store  caters 
dictates  to  a  degree  the  kind  of  merchandise 
carried  and,  also,  to  a  great  extent,  the  nature 
of  the  articles.  But  whatever  their  price  or 
nature  the  goods  must  possess  both  quality  and 
utility.  Otherwise  dissatisfaction  and  loss  of 
business  are  likely  to  follow. 

Several  years  ago  we  were  unwise  enough  to 
put  in  a  large  stock  of  silver-plated  comb  and 
brush  sets  mounted  in  fancy  satin-lined  boxes. 
The  goods  weren't  practical  and  our  customers 
wouldn't  buy.  We  still  have  the  goods  in 
stock;  at  inventory  time  each  year  we  check 
over  the  tarnished  and  shop-worn  pieces  and 
wonder  if  it  will  ever  be  possible  to  get  back 
even  a  fraction  of  the  money  we  put  into  them. 

On  another  occasion  we  were  persuaded  to 
purchase  an  assortment  of  hammered  brass 
articles  consisting  of  cigar  trays,  vases,  fern 
dishes,  and  the  like.  The  majority  of  the  stuff 
was  of  such  design  that  it  would  not  sell  even 
when  the  prices  were  cut  to  ridiculously  low 
figures.  The  remaining  pieces  are  stored  in 
the  basement  and  reckoned  as  junk. 
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It  was  the  latter  part  of  November  one  year 
before  we  got  around  to  purchasing  holiday 
goods.  Then,  rather  than  be  left  out  of  the 
game  entirely,  and  as  a  last  resort,  we  wired 
a  large  manufacturing  house  to  ship  us  about 
$200  worth  of  such  merchandise  as  they 
thought  would  find  ready  sale. 

The  manufacturers  sent  us  the  goods  and, 
we  assume,  were  conscientious  in  the  selection. 
Nevertheless  we  were  left  in  the  hole  with 
numerous  fancy  baskets  and  work-boxes  that 
seem  destined  to  stay  on  our  shelves  indefi- 
nitely. 

For  the  past  several  years,  however,  we  have 
pursued  an  entirely  different  policy  in  regard 
to  the  handHng  of  Christmas  goods,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  we  have  found  it  profitable. 

We  do  not  wait  until  the  last  minute  before 
hanging  a  Christmas  bell  over  the  store  en- 
trance, but  try  to  make  manifest  the  holiday 
spirit  by  the  first  of  December.  All  goods 
are  in  the  store  and  on  display  by  that  time, 
and  we  endeavor  also  to  have  our  decorations 
in  evidence  all  through  the  month.  Last  year 
our  store  was  one  of  the  prettiest  in  town. 

During  the  past  two  seasons  I  have  devoted 
my  personal  attention  to  the  matter  of  holiday 


selling,  and  I  have  found  that  good  results  have 
come  from  displaying  and  featuring  goods  that 
are  nationally  known  or  that  are  standard 
sellers. 

Among  the  articles  that  sell  most  readily  are 
safety  razors,  knives,  hand-painted  china,  cut 
glass,  toilet  articles,  cameras,  white  ivory, 
non-breakabte  dolts,  candy,  pipes  and  cigars, 
and  stationery. 

For  this  year  we  have  purchased  a  generous 
supply  of  white  ivory,  confining  our  purchases 
mainly  to  combs,  mirrors,  and  manicure  sets. 

Ivory  is  a  line  that  will  sell  the  year  around 
if  properly  displayed,  but  because  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  several  inferior  grades  on  the 
market  it  is  advisable  to  buy  only  from  con- 
cerns that  are  known  to  put  out  dependable 
goods. 

"Playing  safe"  is  the  only  way  to  make  a 
success  of  the  holiday  line.  It  is  necessary  to 
buy  articles  that  are  more  or  less  staple 
throughout  the  year;  to  be  a  little  partial  to 
nationally  advertised  products;  to  have  the 
merchandise  in  the  store  early  enough  to  plan 
and  arrange  attractive  displays;  and — this  is 
important — to  start  pushing  the  line  a  few  days 
in  advance  of  competitors. 


Profits  and  Earnings 


Prom  8  Texas  Drug^t. 

A  short  time  ago  we  received  a  letter  which 
nms  as  follows: 

"In  a  number  of  issues  of  the  Bulletin  of 
Phabmacy  I  have  noticed  some  results  under 
'Profits  and  Earnings'  of  an  interesting  nature. 
However,  I  think  that  my  1916  business  will 
excel  a  good  many  records,  as  far  as  gross 
profits,  at  least,  go.  Here  are  the  figures, 
taken  from  my  sworn-to  income-sheet  report; 

"Cash  sales,  $18,521.94;  cost  of  goods 
($8107.58).  plus  expenses  ($5245.12),  $13,- 
352.70.    This  leaves  a  net  profit  of  $5169.24. 

"My  gross  profit,  expressed  in  percentage, 
was  59  per  cent,  while  my  rate  of  expense,  in 
percentage,  was  28  per  cent.  This  leaves  a 
net  profit  of  31  per  cent.  Can  anybody  beat 
that,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  I  do 
not  carry  cigars,  cameras,  cutlery,  manicure 
goods,  magazines,  musical  instruments,  or 
notions  of  any  kind?     It  should  be  added,  also. 


that  I  have  no  soda  fountain,  and  that  I  do  not 
cut  prices." 

This  is  an  unusual  record;  so  unusual,  in 
fact,  that  we  took  up  the  figures  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest. 

And  we  found  them  wrong.  Cost  of  goods, 
according  to  the  meager  statement  supplied, 
was  $8107.56,  and  the  total  sales  $18,521.94. 
To  get  at  the  percentage  of  gross  profit  we 
must  therefore  divide  the  $8107.58  by  $18,- 
521.94. 

We  find  the  percentage  of  gross  profit  to  be 
44 — about  normal — instead  of  59.  There's 
quite  a  difference. 

The  percentage  of  expense  is  right — 28  per 
cent.  This  leaves  a  net  profit  of  16  per  cent, 
instead  of  31.  Sixteen  per  cent  is  very  good, 
though,  10  perhaps  being  the  average. 

Our  correspondent  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  his  showing,  after  all.     Sales  aggregating 


$18,521.94  for  the  year  constitute  an-excellent 

■oogle 


business. 
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Backing  Up  the  Price-book 


By  George  Agry, 
Newton,  Mass. 


Experience  has  taught  me  that  there  is  just 
one  way  to  keep  run  of  every  item  of  mer- 
chandise in  a  drug  store,  big  or  little,  so  that 
nothing  whatever  can  sneak  out  of  the  stock. 
Just  one  way. 

But  before  we  get  to  it,  let's  step  to  one  side 
a  little  and  perpetrate  a  "hypothetical  case,"  as 
the  lawyer  feller  likes  to  say.  Let  us  imagine 
something  like  this: 

Your  clerk  comes  along  with  paper  under  a 
clip  and  a  pencil  behind  his  ear,  prepared  to 
make  a  "chaser"  for  you  to  order  by.  He  gets 
on  all  right  where  things  are  pretty  familiar 
because  sold  often,  but  finally  he  comes  to  a 
place  where  something's  gone,  but  hanged  if 
he  can  tell  what. 

He  wonders  if  it's  in  the  back  room,  but 
can't  think  what  was  shelved  here  to  save  him 
— and  then  he  turns  around  to  wait  on  a  cus- 
tomer. 

When  he  gets  back  he  doesn't  notice  that  he 
hasn't  put  anything  on  the  paper  to  fill  the 
empty  space,  so  he  keeps  on  till  he  comes  to 
another  guessing  place,  scratches  his  head  and 
says,  "I'll  look  that  up  before  the  order  goes 
in" — which  he  doesn't 

And  that's  the  way  goods  get  off  the  shelf, 
all  forgotten  until  called  for. 

Now  that  clerk  can't  tally  off  with  a  list 
showing  what  should  be  on  the  shelf,  because 
there  isn't  any  such  list ;  and  he  finds  this  blind 
work  much  blinder  when  he  goes  down  through 
the  drawers  looking  up  pills,  troches,  oint- 
ments, and  the  like. 

Why?  Because  there  isn't  any  system  about 
the  matter. 

Now  to  get  back — to  a  remedy.  Here  is 
what  you  ought  to  do:  In  the  first  place,  you 
should  number  every  section  of  shelving,  every 
section  of  drawers,  and  every  case  of  whatever 
character,  or  other  place  in  which  you  store 
goods  held  in  readiness  for  selling.  Get  from 
your  insurance  man  a  calendar  with  good- 
sized  figures  on  it,  cut  these  figures  out  and 
paste  them  up  over  the  sections  and  drawers. 
The  next  move  is  to  get  some  shipping  tags, 
fairly  large,  and  hang  one  on  a  hook  at  the 
right,  just  inside  the  section  and  above  each 


shelf.  Mark  the  section  number  and  the  shelf 
number  on  the  tag,  calling  the  top  shelf  No.  1, 
Now  write  on  the  tags,  with  ink,  every  article 
on  each  shelf,  in  exact  order,  beginning  at  the 
right.  Put  the  selling  price  opposite  each 
article — with  lead-pencil,  so  changes  can  be 
made  readily  during  these  unsettled  times. 

Now,  then,  the  tag  will  read  something  like 
this: 


Section 4 

Shelf 3 

Alkalol SO 

" 75 

Dioxogen  -    -    -    -  25 

....  SO 

....  75 


And  right  here  is  where  your  price-book 
comes  in.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  after 
Alkalol  in  the  book  you  write  S  4/3,  which 
means  Section  4,  Shelf  3.  The  book,  then, 
gives  section-  and  shelf-location,  and  the  card 
gives  position  on  shelf. 

You  get  a  call  for  Hopkin's  Fixemup,  let  us 
say,  and  you  murmur  to  yourself,  "Sufferin' 
Mackinaw,  but  that's  an  old-timer!  I  wonder 
is  it  a  pill,  a  powder,  an  ointment,  or  what? 
Where  shall  I  look  for  it?" 

You  turn  to  your  price-book  and  there, 
opposite  "Fixemup,  Hopkin's,"  you  read: 
D  5/2,  You  know  what  that  means.  There 
is  no  longer  any  doubt  or  hesitancy.  You  go, 
straight  as  an  arrow,  to  Section  5,  drawer  3. 

The  tags  for  the  drawers  should  be  tied  in, 
on  the  side,  by  strings  fastened  to  staples  such 
as  are  used  for  putting  down  straw  matting. 

The  price-book  should  be  made  not  only  an 
authority  as  true  and  definite  as  the  Pharma- 
copceia,  but  also  the  court  of  last  resort.  When 
questions  pertaining  to  the  selling  price  of 
goods  come  up  there  should  be  one  place  to 
turn  to.    And  the  card  system^completes  the 
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What  They  Say- 


About  Success,  Customs  in  India,  and  the  Opportunity  that  Exists  to  Sell 
Goods  for  Soldiers 


Very  recently  the  manager  of  the  Asiatic 
branch  of  a  large  manufacturing  concern  per- 
mitted us  to  look  over  copies  of  a  number  of 
letters  he  had  received  from  time  to  time  from 
his  employees.  These  were  written  by  natives 
of  India  who  had  been  more  or  less  schooled 
in  the  English  language,  and  some  of  the 
letters,  while  showing  what  we  on  this  con- 
tinent might  term  peculiar  mental  slants,  were 
nevertheless  adroitly  constructed  and  were,  as 
well,  extremely  interesting.  We  reproduce 
one  of  them: 

"The  concession  for  which  it  is  my  purpose 
thus  boldly  to  apply  to  you  is  neither  one  which 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  claim,  nor  even  a 
privilege  which  can  be  justified  either  by  the 
term  of  my  service  or  by  any  other  considera- 
tion that  I  can  think  of.  There  is,  however, 
despite  this  fact,  one  thing  upon  which  my 
boldness  rests;  one  circumstance  in  which  it 
hopes  to  find  its  justification;  one  direction  in 
which  my  application  seeks  for  sympathetic 
consideration.  I  mean  the  certainty  of  your 
kind  and  generous  indulgence. 

"Having  said  so  much  by  way  of  apology, 
it  would  be  absurd  for  me  not  to  proceed  at 
once,  without  further  circumlocution,  to  com- 
municate my  purpose.  I  do  it  with  diffidence, 
though.  It  is  to  ask  for  leave — a  fortnight's 
leave  with  effect  from  the  14th  proximo. 

"The  circumstances  which  have  occasioned 
the  necessity  for  this  application  stand,  per- 
haps, in  need  of  elucidation  on  my  part.  The 
question  of  my  marriage  has  for  some  time 
past  been  under  negotiation.  For  various  rea- 
sons, which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  detail, 
and  which  (I  hope  you  will  take  my  statement 
on  trust)  in  sober'truth  were  beyond  my  con- 
trol, I  have  had  to  acquiesce  in  the  suit.  The 
negotiations  have  now  terminated  in  the  result 
which  has  rendered  it  necessary  for  me  to 
obtain  leave. 

"The  date  for  the  wedding,  which  will,  by 
the  way,  take  place  at  Udipi,  a  distance  of  four 
days'  journey  from  Bombay,  has  been  fixed 
for  the  19th  proximo.  The  numerous  formal 
rites,  which  the  elaborate  system  of  marriage 


among  us  prescribes,  will  extend  over  a  period 
of  six  days.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
leave  applied  for  is  just  as  much  as  will  be 
absolutely  requisite  for  the  ceremony  and  for 
my  journey.  I  would  have  chosen,  were  it  in 
my  power  so  to  do,  a  more  convenient  time  for 
the  purpose,  when  I  could  forward  my  applica- 
tion with  greater  confidence  as  to  its  issue. 
But  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  details 
of  our  customs  know  well  that  the  time  for 
marriage  is  determined  not  by  consulting  our 
personal  convenience  but  by  the  consideration 
of  the  favorableness  or  otherwise  of  the  rela- 
tive positions  of  the  guiding  stars. 

"You  will  perceive  by  what  I  have  stated 
above  that  I  am  at  present  placed  in  a  dilemma 
from  which  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  extricate 
myself.  To  resile  from  a  position  created  by 
a  strange  conjunction  of  circumstances  would, 
at  this- stage,  be  most  stultifying.  I  should 
thereby  be  not  only  perpetrating  a  heinous 
breach  of  trust,  moral  and  legal,  but  would  also 
be  quite  wantonly,  as  it  were,  subjecting  the 
other  party  to  considerable  unnecessary  loss. 
Nor  is  this  all.  Such  an  act  would  cast  an 
ineffaceable  taint  on  my  own  character  and 
bring  down  discredit  on  our  family;  it  would 
hold  me  up  to  obloquy  and  make  me  a  veritable 
butt  of  public  ridicule  and  derision. 

"In  this  perplexing  situation  I  feel  assured 
that  I  could  not  act  better  or  more  judiciously 
than  commend  myself  to  your  munificence,  fer- 
vently hoping  that  my  request  will  be  willingly 
entertained  and  benevolently  conceded  as  a 
special  favor.  I  thank  you  in  anticipation 
and  beg  to  remain.  Sir,  your  most  obedient 
servant." 


Bruce  Barton,  editor  of  Every  Week,  doesn't 
believe  that  all  old  sayings  are  true,  and  he 
takes  a  rap  at  one  of  them  in  Salesmanship  in 
this  fashion: 

"There  are  a  few  hoary-headed  falsehoods 
that  have  lived  too  long.  One  of  them  is  this: 
'Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  men  who  go  into 
business  in  this  country  fail,' 
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"I  have  heard  speakers  get  that  off  at  din- 
ners with  ponderous  gravity;  I  have  seen  it 
again  and  again  in  magazine  articles. 

"Recently  a  statistician  has  examined  the 
records  of  business  success  and  failures  in  this 
country,  and  has  proved  conclusively  that  the 
statement  is  not  true. 

"Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  men  who  enter 
business  do  not  fail  and,  of  those  who  do  fail, 
a  good  many  start  over  again,  pay  up  their 
debts,  and  die  successful. 

"We  have  got  in  the  habit  of  talking  about 
success  as  if  it  were  something  exceptional. 

"Success  in  America  is  not  the  exception — it 
is  the  rule. 

"1  am  continually  amazed  by  the  mediocre 
men — ^men  of  one  idea,  men  who  bore  you  to 
death  if  you  have  to  talk  with  them  half  an 
hour — who  win  out. 

"Five  years  ago  a  group  of  us  used  to  wag 
our  heads  sadly  about  the  fate  of  poor  Horton. 
He  was  buried  alive  in  a  great  corporation.  To 
be  sure,  we  didn't  think  he  deserved  much  of 
the  world;  he  had  no  genius,  only  a  dogged 
sort  of  loyalty.  But  we  were  sorry  for  his 
wife. 

"Yesterday  I  received  an  engraved  notice 
that  Horton  had  been  made  general  manager 
of  his  concern. 

"I  picked  up  the  latest  copy  of  a  trade  paper 
yesterday.  On  the  cover  was  the  name  of  a 
poor  stick  I  used  to  know. 

"We  wondered,  when  he  married,  how  he 
could  ever  find  a  job  that  would  pay  him 
enough  to  support  a  wife. 

"That  was  six  or  seven  years  ago.  Yester- 
day in  this  trade  paper  I  found  a  full-length 
picture  of  him,  seated  in  his  mahogany- 
trimmed  office.  He  has  been  made  his  com- 
pany's president, 

"We  need  to  get  two  things  firmly  in  mind 
about  American  business. 

"First:  In  a  country  growing  as  fast  as 
this,  the  earning  power  of  money  is  very  great. 
Your  banker  will  point  out  to  you  that  if,  at 
twenty-one,  you  begin  saving  money  regularly, 
systematically,  you  will  at  fifty  have  as  large 
an  income  from  your  savings  as  you  now  have 
from  your  salary. 

"In  other  words,  any  man  in  America  who 
will  set  himself  doggedly  at  it  can  acquire  a 
competence. 

"And,  second:     Business  in  America  is  ex- 


panding so  fast  that  any  man  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  equip  himself,  and  who  will  work 
determinedly,  can  win  a  fair  measure  of 
success. 

"Luck?  you  ask.    Yes. 

"  'I  believe  there  are  lucky  men,'  said 
Charles  Schwab.  'I  have  made  it  a  rule  of  my 
life  to  surround  myself  with  lucky  men:  to 
have  no  other  kind  in  positions  of  importance 
that  I  control.' 

"But  when  you  come  to  ask  Charles  M. 
Schwab  what  he  means  by  luck,  you  will  dis- 
cover from  his  own  career  that  he  means,  first, 
hard  work;  second,  an  unshakable  conviction 
that  he  deserves  to  be  lucky  and  is  going  to  be 
lucky.  • 

"Many  men  have  the  work  without  the  con- 
viction. 

"Get  that  conviction  to-day. 

"Get  it  firmly  implanted  in  your  mind  that 
in  this  country  a  majority  of  the  men  your 
age,  who  have  even  less  brains  than  you,  are 
going  to  be  successful  men  at  fifty. 

"If  you  believe  that  you  are  going  to  be  one 
of  that  majority,  if  you  save  money  and  work, 
you  will  win. 

"Don't  tell  me  that  you  won't. 

"I  have  never  met  you;  but  I  have  met  a 
good  many  self-made  rich  men.  And,  with- 
out knowing  you  at  all,  I  tell  you  confidently 
that  you  have  more  brains  than  some  of  them 
have." 


The  Modern  Retailer,  affiliated  with  Hearst's 
Magazine,  says  this:  "If  twenty  new  families 
suddenly  moved  right  into  your  neighborhood 
you  would  consider  it  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant and  natural  things  in  the  world  to  go  right 
after  the  patronage  of  all  of  them  with  every 
means  in  your  power.  Less  ordinary  but  much 
bigger  opportunity  is  staring  you  right  in  the 
face.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?" 
Under  the  title  "Two  Million  Soldiers,"  K.  V. 
Andrews,  in  an  article  in  the  magazine  first 
mentioned,  writes  as  follows: 

"Two  million  families  in  America  have  sent 
or  are  about  to  send  a  son  or  brother  to  war. 
He  is  going  out  to  be  a  soldier.  They  are  . 
particularly  proud  of  this  son  or  brother  and 
therefore  will  be  mindful  of  him.  He  is  enter- 
ing upon  a  life  of  extraordinary  discomfort. 
Therefore  a  very  large  j 
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and  doing  is  going  to  center  on  making  his 
condition  as  comfortable  as  possible.  2,000,000 
homes,  in  other  words  6,000,000  or  more  men 
and  women,  are  going  to  have  as  their  upper- 
most thought  during  the  next  year  or  two  'what 
can  I  buy  to  add  to  the  comfort  and  amuse- 
ment of  a  young  man  who  will  have  very  many 
needs  and  very  few  chances  of  filling  those 
needs  himself?' 

"There  has  never  before  been  presented  so 
immediate  and  tremendous  an  opportunity  to 
the  retailer  to  profit  through  his  own  initiative 
and  ingenuity.  The  dealer  who  does  not  in 
the  next  few  months  push  to  the  limit  pack- 
ages for  soldiers,  is  simply  throwing  his  oppor- 
tunity away.  You  may  take  it  for  granted 
that  all  your  competitors  will  be  making  a 
strong  feature  of  this  type  of  merchandise 
before  long.  Get  in  on  the  ground  floor.  Be 
the  first  in  your  community  to  feature  special 
soldier  and  sailor  goods  by  thinking  up  and 
featuring  goods  that  will  make  special  appeal 
and  fill  generally  unthought  of  needs  by  clev- 
erly combined  packages  of  the  most  useful 
goods,  and  by  offering  special  facilities  for 
packing  and  sending  such  goods  to  the  camps 
or  abroad. 

"While  the  bulk  of  the  thought  and  atten- 
tion will  be  paid  to  our  soldiers  because  they 
are  in  a  majority,  do  not  overlook  the  navy 
and  the  needs  of  some  two  hundred  thousand 
of  our  boys  at  sea. 

"The  down-town  specialty  shop  and  depart- 
ment store  will  undoubtedly  make  a  strong 
point  in  featuring  such  goods,  but  the  smaller 
local  retailer  has  a  big  advantage  if  he  is  alive 
enough  to  capitalize  it,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
his  store  is  visited  many  times  as  frequently  by 
his  customers  and  they  can  put  the  goods  they 
get  from  him  on  their  bill  instead  of  having  to 
pay  cash. 

"The  most  important  element  of  building 
up  a  trade  of  this  kind  Ues  in  choosing  the 
right  articles  and  packing  them  in  form  that 
can  be  safely  and  conveniently  shipped, 

"Of  course  the  type  of  goods  that  the  indi- 
vidual retailer  will  be.  able  to  feature  will 
depend  on  his  store.  But  it  should  also  be 
remembered  particularly  when  you  are  offering 
special  facilities  for  packing  and  shipping 
goods  directly  from  your  store  that  you  can 
easily  make  a  sale  for  other  types  of  goods 
than  those  which  you  are  accustomed  to  handle. 


"It  is  impossible  in  any  single  article  to  give 
any  comprehensive  list.  Many  lists  have  been 
prepared  and  have  appeared  in  the  daily  press. 
A  special  and  very  comprehensive  list  can  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  the  Red  Cross,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  or  the  Soldier  and  Sailor  Wel- 
fare League.  All  these  should  be  carefully 
considered  and  will  undoubtedly  be  of  great 
assistance  in  helping  you  to  meet  the  demands 
of  this  immense  new  market.  But  no  list  will 
be  particularly  valuable  unless  you  try  to  get  a 
common-sense  understanding  of  the  whole 
situation  and  go  to  work  on  this  basis. 

"This  new  market  is  made  up  of  the  same 
young  men  you  have  had  for  customers  in  the 
past.  Keep  in  mind  that  to  a  large  extent 
their  wants  will  be  pretty  much  what  they  have 
been  in  the  past  plus  a  large  number  that  will 
arise  from  greater  physical  hardship — ^more 
physical  exercise  and  leisure  without  the  oppor- 
tunity of  tilling  it  in  customary  ways — and  it 
is  probably  this  leisure  in  which  recreation  will 
be  greatly  craved  and  most  meagerly  supplied 
that  offers  your  biggest  opportunity. 

"Let  us  go  over  some  of  these  needs  in 
detail.  The  government  will  furnish  each 
soldier  with  clothing,  equipment  and  food  and 
certain  infrequent  opportunities  for  recreation. 
Everything  else  the  soldier  needs  he  must  sup- 
ply himself  or  have  supplied  to  him  by  his  rela- 
tives and  friends.  While  the  clothing  and 
food  that  the  government  supplies  will  un- 
doubtedly be  the  best  that  have  ever  been  sup- 
plied to  any  army,  nevertheless  they  will  be 
entirely  inadequate  to  meet  the  tastes  of  our 
new  army,  a  large  proportion  of  which  are 
drawn  from  the  best  classes  of  American  man- 
hood, accustomed  to  all  the  conveniences  and 
luxuries  of  modern  life. 

"All  kinds  of  toilet  goods,  soaps,  dental 
cream,  toothbrushes,  shaving  sets,  extra  blades, 
foot  powders,  vaselin,  will  of  course  be  con- 
sumed in  very  large  quantities  and  will  gener- 
ally have  to  be  done  without  unless  they  are 
supplied  from  home.  The  soldier  consumes 
an  inordinate  amount  of  tobacco,  for  which  he 
has  to  depend  almost  entirely  on  what  is  sent 
him.  The  food  supplied  him  is  good  and 
ample,  but  it  includes  none  of  the  delicacies  to 
which  he  is  accustomed  and  which  he  has  little 
means  of  obtaining  except  from  home.  Excess 
of  physical  work  stimulates,  too,  a  craving  for 
sweets.  Sugar  candy  in  tins  and  sweet  chooo- 
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lates  are  among  the  most  welcome  items  that 
the  soldier  can  receive  from  home. 

"Then  there  is  the  important  demand  for 
amusement.  The  owner  of  a  small  portable 
phonograph  is  always  one  of  the  most  popular 
men  in  his  company.  New  records  of  light  gay 
music  are  always  highly  appreciated.  The  lowly 
harmonica  and  jewsharp  are  also  coming  into 
their  own  in  the  army,  and  if  you  can  picture 
to  your  customers  by  skilful  advertising  the 
joy  that  these  simple  things  will  bring  to  their 
soldier  boys  after  a  hard  day's  hiking,  there 
will  be  no  doubt  of  your  ability  to  sell  them. 

"As  I  have  already  suggested,  a  certain 
amount  of  such  new  business  is  inevitable  to 
all  retailers.  There  is  no  community  in  the 
country  from  which  men  have  not  gone  out. 
But  the  bulk  of  such  trade,  the  bulk  of  such 
profit  is  going  to  the  dealer  who  takes  the 
initiative  in  going  after  the  new  market.    Find 


out  all  you  can  about  the  needs  of  the  boys  in 
camp.  Then  feature  those  needs  and  your 
facilities  for  supplying  them. 

"Write  a  letter  to  some  of  the  boys  from 
your  community  about  what  they  want  and 
feature  their  answers  in  your  advertising. 

"This  great  war  in  which  we  have  embarked 
is  going  to  mean  tremendous  changes  that  we 
cannot  expect  to  be  able  to  foresee  in  American 
business  conditions. 

"These  changes,  for  good  or  bad,  are  coming 
more  suddenly  than  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  experience  change  before.  This  new  oppor- 
tunity of  supplying  this  great  new  market  'in 
the  field'  through  the  people  at  home  is  so  new 
that  we  can  hardly  realize  its  existence.  But 
that  does  not  lessen  its  reality  or  its  importance. 
It  only  means  that  much  bigger  advantage  to 
the  retailer  who  is  the  first  to  see  and  grasp  its 
lities." 


The  Head  of  an  N.  A.  R.  D.  Department 


Those  who  attended  the  convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists  at 
Cleveland  in  September  will  remember  that  the 
young  lady  whose  likeness  appears  beside 
these  words  was  called  to  the  rostrum  and 
requested  to  make  a  speech. 

And  she  did  it.  Not  a  long  one,  it  is  true, 
but  she  said  all  that  the  occasion  required — 
which,  in  essence,  was  "Thank  you." 

Mrs.  N.  E.  Bennewitz  is  the  lady's  name,  ■ 
and  she  has  had  charge  of  certain  important 
affairs  at  Chicago  ever  since  the  association 
was  organized.  She  is  at  the  head  of  the 
accounting  department,  and  if  you  don't  come 
across  with  your  dues  you  will  hear  from  her. 

At  Cleveland  the  association  wanted  to  pay 
a  well-deserved  tribute,  so  a  committee  was 
sent  to  the  room  occupied  as  official  headquar- 
ters and  Mrs.  Bennewitz  was  escorted  to  the 
platform.  Ex-Secretary  Potts  told  briefly 
how  her  work  was  valued  by  those  in  a  position 
to  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  situation, 
and  the  delegates  cheered.  There  is  never  any- 
thing very  uncertain,  either,  about  an  N.  A. 
R.  D.  stamp  of  approval.  ,-.  j 
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Board  Questions  Answered 

A  Texas  Examination 
(Continued  from  last  month's  Bulletin) 


8.  How  is  the  blood  made  to  circulate  in 
our  blood-vessels? 

The  action  of  the  heart  causes  the  circula- 
tion of  blood. 

The  veins  pour  the  blood  into  the  auricles 
of  the  heart.  Then  the  walls  of  the  auricles 
contract  and  force  the  blood  down  into  the 
ventricles.  Next,  the  strong  walls  of  the 
ventricles  close  in  on  the  blood,  and  drive  it 
out  into  the  arteries  and  all  through  the  body. 
After  forcing  the  blood  into  the  arteries,  the 
walls  of  the  ventricles  relax,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment the  heart  rests.  Then  again  the  auricles, 
contracting  on  the  blood  that  has  flowed  in 
from  the  veins,  fill  the  ventricles,  and  the 
ventricles  pump  the  blood  on  into  the  arteries. 

9.  How  can  perspiration  be  increased? 

By  exercise,  by  application  of  heat,  and  by 
the  administration  of  certain  drugs  (diaphor- 
etics). 

10.  Name  the  different  portions  of  the 
brain  and  state  where  they  are  located. 

The  brain  has  three  principal  divisions — the 
cerebrum,  the  cerebellum,  and  the  medulla  ob- 
longata. The  cerebrum  is  the  uppermost  por- 
tion of  the  brain  and  makes  up  more  than 
three-fourths  of  it.  The  cerebellum  lies  under 
the  back  lobes  of  the  cerebrum.  The  medulla 
is  the  enlarged  upper  end  of  the  spinal  cord 
and  lies  at  the  base  of  the  other  portions  of  the 
brain. 

11.  What  part  of  the  brain  has  control  of 
the  involuntary  and  voluntary  muscles? 

Roughly  it  may  be  said  that  the  cerebrum — 
the  seat  of  all  intelligence — controls  both  the 
voluntary  and  the  involuntary  muscles.  The 
function  of  the  cerebellum  is  to  cause  all  the 
muscles  to  keep  the  proper  tension,  and  to 
assist  in  governing  the  muscles  of  locomotion. 

MATERIA   MEDICA  AND  BOTANY. 

1.  Give  the  English  names  and  parts  official 
of  the  following:  (o)  Exogonium  purga,  (b) 
cassia  acutifolia,  (c)  barosma  betulina,  (rf) 
rhamnus  purshiana,  (e)  apocynum  canna- 
binum,  (/)  artemisia  absinthium,  {g)  caulo- 
phyllum  thalictroides,  (A)  claviceps  purpurea, 
(i)  humulus  lupulus,  (/)  lactuca  virosa. 


(o)  Jalap,  the  dried  tuberous  root;  (b) 
senna,  the  dried  leaflets;  (c)  buchu,  the  dried 
leaves;  (d)  cascara  sagrada,  the  dried  bark  of 
the  trunk  and  branches;  (e)  Canadian  hemp, 
the  dried  rhizome  and  roots ;  (/)  wormwood, 
the  dried  leaves  and  flowering  tops;  (g)  blue 
cohosh,  the  dried  rhizome  and  roots;  (A) 
ergot,  the  carefully  dried  sclerotium,  replacing 
the  grain  of  rye;  (i)  hops,  the  carefully  dried 
strobiles  bearing  their  glandular  trichomes; 
(;■)  lactucarium,  the  dried  milk-juice. 

Z.  Give  medicinal  properties  and  adult  doses 
of  the  following;  (a)  chloral  hydrate,  (fc) 
cerium  oxalate,  (c)  formin,  (d)  oleoresin  of 
male-fem,  (e)  sodium  arsenate,  (/)  fiuid- 
extract  of  digitalis,  (g)  extract  of  belladcama, 
(h)  fluidextract  of  aconite,  (»)  tincture  of 
lobelia,  (/)  extract  of  henbane,  (k)  Rochelle 
salt,  (/)  nitroglycerin,  (m)  potassium  iodide, 
(w)  potassium  acetate. 

(o)  Hypnotic,  8  grains;  (&)  a  remedy  in 
vomiting  and  gastric  diseases,  3  grains;  (c) 
intestinal  antiseptic  and  of  value  in  pyelitis, 
cystitis  and  phosphaturia,  4  grains;  (d)  tape- 
worm expeller,  80  grains;  (e)  alterative,  1/13 
grain;  (/)  cardiac  tonic,  1  minim;  (g)  reliev- 
ing pain,  relaxing  spasms,  stimulating  circula- 
tion, decreasing  secretion  and  checking  local 
inflammation,  J4  grain;  (A)  febrifuge,  J4 
minim ;  (t)  *intispasmodic,  expectorant  and 
emetic,  15  minims;  (;)  pain  reliever,  sleep 
inducer,  and  quieter  of  irregular  nervous 
action,  1  grain;  (k)  mild,  cooling  laxative, 
2%  drachms;  (/)  cardiac  stimulant,  antispas- 
modic, 1  minim  (of  the  spirit);  (m)  altera- 
tive, 5  grains;  («)  diuretic,  mild  laxative,  15 
grains. 

3.  Mention  at  least  two  drugs  belonging 
to  the  following  natural  orders:  (a)  Ber- 
beridacese,  (t)  Composite,  (c)  Coniferae, 
(d)  Convolvulaceae,  (e)  Ericaceae,  {/)  Eu- 
phorbiaceae,  (g)  Liliaceae,  (h)  Papaveraceae, 
(i)  Umbelli ferae,  (/)  Urticaceae. 

(o)  Berberis,  podophyllum;  (fc)  taraxacum, 
lactucarium;  (c)  savin,  juniper;  (d)  jalap, 
scammony;  (e)  uva  ursi,  gaultheria;  (/) 
,  stillingia,  castor-oil  pl§pt ;  (g)-  veratrum  viride, 
colchicum;    (A)    opium   poppy,    sanguinaria; 
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(i)  coriander,  caraway;  (;')  nettle,  wall  pelli- 
tory. 

4.  Describe  the  difEerence  between  the  offi- 
cial part  of  belladonna  and  that  of  digitalis 
from  which  we  make  our  respective  tinctures. 

Belladonna  leaves  are  ovate  to  ovate-lance- 
olate and  smooth  (or  essentially  so)  on  both 
sides,  with  plain  surfaces. 

Digitalis  leaves  are  ovate  to  oblong,  more 
or  less  toothed,  rugose,  and  are  white  tomen- 
tose  underneath. 

5.  Give  the  medicinal  properties  and  state 
the  doses  of  tincture  of  belladonna  leaves  and 
tincture  of  digitalis. 

Tincture  of  belladonna  leaves  may  be  em- 
ployed to  relieve  pain,  relax  spasm,  stimulate 
the  circulation,  decrease  secretion,  and  check 
local  inflammation.  The  average  dose  is  13 
minims. 

Tincture  of  digitalis  is  a  cardiac  and  vas- 
cular stimulant,  a  diuretic  in  certain  conditions, 
an  emetic  to  some  persons,  hemostatic,  ana- 
phrodisiac,  excitomotor,  and  at  last  a  para- 
lyzant.   The  average  dose  is  8  minims. 

6.  Give  the  botanical  source  and  habitat  of 
asafetida,  state  how  it  is  collected,  tell  what 
per  cent  of  resin  and  gum  it  contains,  and  tell 
what  it  is  usually  adulterated  with. 

Asafetida  is  a  gum  resin  obtained  from  the 
rhizome  and  roots  of  Ferula  Asafcelida  Linne 
and  Ferula  fcettda  Regel,  and  of  some  species 
of  Ferula  (Fam.  Vmbelliferte).  It  is  indi- 
genous to  Persia  and  adjacent  countries.  It 
is  obtained  by  incising  the  crown  of  the  root, 
when  the  gum  resin  exudes,  hardens,  and  is 
then  scraped  from  the  root.  Asafetida  should 
yield  not  less  than  60  per  cent  (or  if  powdered, 
50  per  cent)  of  alcohol-soluble  constituents. 
Asafetida  frequently  contains  fragments  of 
vegetable  tissues,  red  clay,  sand,  and  stones; 
it  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  dirty-white, 
gritty  masses  of  gypsum,  at  other  times  with 
barley  or  wheat  flour  or  translucent  gums. 

Y.  Give  the  medicinal  properties  of  asa- 
fetida. 

Asafetida  is  a  powerful  antispasmodic,  a 
stimulant  to  the  brain  and  nervous  system, 
and  a  stimulating  expectorant;  it  is  also  tonic, 
laxative,  diuretic,  diaphoretic,  emmenagogue, 
aphrodisiac,  and  anthelmintic  in  action. 

8.  State  the  official  preparations  of  asafetida 
and  give  their  doses. 

Emulsion  of  asafetida,  1  fluidrachms;  pill 
(To  be  « 


of  asafetida,  2  pills ;  tincture  of  asafetida,  16 
minims. 

9.  Give  the  common  names,  habitat,  con- 
stituents, and  medicinal  properties  of  viburnum 
prtmifolium  and  viburnum  opulus. 

Viburnum  prunifolium,  commonly  called 
black  haw,  is  quite  common  in  the  middle  and 
southern  United  States.  The  bark  contains  a 
bitter,  somewhat  resinous  principle,  vibumin; 
vibumic  (valerianic)  acid  and  other  organic 
acids ;  resin ;  tannin ;  calcium  oxalate.  Vibur- 
num prunifolium  is  said  to  be  nervine,  anti- 
spasmodic, astringent,  diuretic,  and  tonic,  and 
is  useful  in  the  nervous  diseases  of  pregnancy 
and  in  the  prevention  of  miscarriage. 

Viburnum  opulus,  commonly  known  as 
highbush  cranberry,  grows  in  low-  grounds 
from  New  Brunswick  far  westward,  and 
southward  to  Pennsylvania.  It  is  also  found 
growing  in  Europe  and  Asia.  The  constitu- 
ents resemble  those  of  viburnum  prunifolium. 
Medicinally  the  bark  of  viburnum  opulus  is 
but  little  employed.  It  has  been  used  as  an 
antiscorbutic  and  is  valued  by  certain  practi- 
tioners as  a  remedy  for  uterine  and  abdominal 
pains. 

10.  Give  the  official  preparations  and  doses 
of  vibummn  prunifolium  and  viburnum 
opulus. 

Of  viburnum  prunifolium— extract  of  vibur- 
num prunifolium,  8  grains;  fluidextract  of 
viburnum  pnmifolium,  30  minims. 

Viburnum  opulus  is  a  National  Formulary 
preparation.  The  preparations  listed  are  com- 
pound tincture  of  viburnum  opulus,  1  flui- 
drachm;  fluidextract  of  viburnum  opulus,  SO 
minims. 

11.  Mention  some  plants  allied  to  viburnum 
prunifolium  and  viburnum  opulus. 

Maple-leaved  arrow-wood  {Viburnum  Acer- 
ifolium),  arrow-wood  {Viburnum  dentatum), 
soft-leaved  arrow-wood  ( Viburnum  molle) , 
larger  withe-rod  {Viburnum  nudum). 

12.  Mention  the  official  species  of  cinchona. 
The  Pharmacopceia  divides  cinchona  barks 

into  two  groups — cinchona  and  cinchona  rubra. 
Cinchona  is  described  as  the  dried  bark  of 
Cinchona  Ledgeriana  Moens,  Cinchona  Cali- 
saya  Weddell,  and  of  hybrids  of  these  with 
other  species  of  Cinchona  (Fam.  Rubiaceee). 
Red  cinchona  is  the  dried  bark  of  Cinchona 
succiruba  Pavon  (Fam,  Rubiaceee),  or  of  its 
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Compounding  and  Dispensing 


Preservation  of  Ether. 

The  loss  caused  by  the  evaporation  of  ether 
from  unsealed  containers  during  warm  weather 
can  be  prevented  by  the  following  contrivance, 
says  the  National  Druggist: 

Fill  the  container  nearly  full  of  ether  and 
then  pour  in  sufficient  glycerin  to  bring  the  sur- 
face of  the  ether  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the 
stopper.  Insert  the  latter  carefully,  and  with 
a  piece  of  twine  of  sufficient  length  suspend 
the  bottle,  neck  downward,  from  a  nail  or 
other  support,  letting  the  cord  pass  over  the 
stopper  and  take  a  turn  around  the  body  of 
the  bottle  from  each  side,  so  that  it  will  hang 
perpendicularly  and  safely. 

The  glycerin,  being  the  heavier  of  the  two 
liquids,  falls  down  and  fills  the  neck  of  the 
bottle,  sealing  the  latter  hermetically.  When 
required  for  use  the  bottle  need  only  be  in- 
verted again,  and  the  glycerin  dropping  to  the 
bottom  allows  the  ether  to  be  poured  out,  if 
care  be  used,  almost  to  the  last  drop.  The 
neck  of  the  container  should  be  wiped  care- 
fully before  pouring. 

Of  course  this  device  can  be  used  for  other 
liquids  that  are  immiscible  with  glycerin,  such 
as  benzol,  etc. 

Fillinl  Capsules. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  1917  meeting  of 
the  Minnesota  State  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion R.  Bartleson  offered  the  following  sug- 
gestions for  the  better  filling  of  capsules: 

Creosote  carbonate,  santal  oil  and  other  oily 
preparations  are  often  dispensed  in  capsules. 
An  effective  plan  is  to  make  a  stand  in  which 
is  placed  a  dozen  or  more  hard  capsules,  with 
the  caps  removed.  The  oily  substance  should 
be  dropped  into  the  capsules  to  a  depth  of  not 
more  than  three-quarters  of  the  capacity  of 
the  capsule.  Then  fill  the  remaining  quarter 
with  melted  paraffin,  and  when  the  paraffin  has 
cooled  put  the  cap  in  position.  The  result  is 
a  capsule  that  will  not  leak. 

Powders  should  be  dispensed  in  as  small 
capsules  as  possible.  Triturating  the  powder 
with  a  few  drops  of  liquid  paraffin  allows  for 
the  compression  of  the  powder  into  its  least 
bulky  form. 

Filled  capsules  should  have  the  same  luster 


as  empty  ones,  and  if  they  do  not  (he  desired 
end  can  be  attained  by  polishing  the  capsules 
in  a  towel  lightly  moistened  with  alcohol. 

Preparing  a  Common  Product. 

The  following  is  taken  from  a  paper  read 
by  P.  Henry  Utech,  Ph.G.,  before  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  meeting  at  Pittsburgh: 

The  preparation,  preservation,  and  deteri- 
oration of  spirits  nitrous  ether  have  been  the 
subject- of  considerable  comment  and  discus- 
sion. The  method  of  preparation  in  general 
use  at  present  is  that  of  diluting  the  concen- 
trated ethyl  nitrite  with  the  requisite  amount 
of  ethyl  alcohol,  resulting  in  an  approximately 
uniform  color.  On  account  of  its  exceedingly 
volatile  character,  it  Is  very  prone  to  deteriora- 
tion. Several  minor  precautions  are  therefore 
necessary  if  a  strictly  U.  S.  P.  product  is  de- 
sired. Both  the  concentrated  ethyl  nitrite  and 
alcohol  should  be  cooled  before  admixture. 
Make  up  only  in  small  quantities.  Store  in 
small  bottles  of  amber  glass.  Keep  in  cool, 
dark  places,  as  sunlight  favors  decomposition. 
A  crystal  of  potassium  bicarbonate  placed  in 
the  bottle  will  neutralize  the  acid  formed  and 
improve  its  keeping  qualities.  The  new  U.  S. 
P.  makes  due  allowance  for  a  slight  deficiency 
or  increase  in  strength  of  this  preparation. 

Iodine  Ointment  Quickly  Dispensed. 

The  instability  of  iodine  ointment  precludes 
its  manufacture  as  a  stock  preparation,  and  for 
that  reason  the  Pharmacopceia  directs  that  it 
must  not  be  dispensed  unless  freshly  prepared. 

As  the  extemporaneous  manufacture  of  the 
product  is  rather  a  time-consuming  opecation, 
M.  H,  Shimer  has  worked  out  a  short-cut 
which  he  describes  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Pharmaceutical  Association.  The 
process  is  as  follows: 

Mix  the  iodine,  potassium  iodide  and 
glycerin  in  the  proportions  laid  down  by  the 
U.  S.  P.  This  gives  a  compound  glycerite  of 
iodine,  which,  it  is  claimed,  will  keep  per- 
fectly. 

To  prepare  the  iodine  ointment  20  parts  by 
weight  of  the  glycerin  is  taken  and  incor- 
porated with  80  parts  of  benzoinated  lard. 
The  resulting  product  i^  sai4,,Wl_l?lX?^?*t'i^ 
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and  effective  ointment  of  standard  strength 
and  free  from  the  crystals  of  iodine  sometimes 
found  in  preparations  hastily  prepared. 

To  dean  Very  Dirty  Brass  Scale  Pan§. 

For  pans  that  are  very  much  corroded  the 
Canadian  Druggist  recommends  the  following 
procedure : 

Powder  in  a  mortar  about  a  drachm  of 
potassium    bichromate    for   each    pan   to    be 


cleaned;  add  from  two  to  three  drachms  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  from  6 
drachms  to  an  otmce  of  water.  With  this 
mixture  rub  the  pans,  using  a  stick  with  a  wad 
of  rag  fastened  to  the  end.  Rinse  and  finish 
by  rubbing  with  tripoH  or  any  one  of  the  in- 
numerable metal-cleaning  pastes.  If  the  pans 
are  not  much  corroded  they  may  be  prepared 
for  polishing  by  pouring  in  a  little  ammonia 
water  and  rubbing  briskly  with  a  handful  of 
pine  sawdust. 


Capsules  of  Science 

By  Wilbur  L.  ScovUle 


Dr.  Knerr  says  that  diabetics  can  eat  any 
kind  of  starch  provided  it  is  uncooked,  and  that 
such  starch  is  assimilated  without  producing 
glycosuria.  But  cooked  starches  are  bad  for 
diabetics,  when  eaten  beyond  the  toleration 
limit. 

Arsenic  is  a  normal  constituent  of  the  hu- 
man body,  being  constantly  ingested  with  food. 
It  is  found  in  the  urine,  sweat,  and  hair,  par- 
ticularly the  latter.  Not  only  the  amount  but 
the  source  of  arsenic  must  be  considered  in 
poison  cases. 

Raw  white  of  egg  is  much  less  digestible 
than  cooked,  and  frequently  causes  diarrhea 
when  taken  regularly.  Egg-yolk,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  easily  digestible  and  is  all  utilized, 
whereas  only  50  to  75  per  cent  of  raw  white 
IS  assimilated. 

Although  phenol  combines  with  alkalies  to 
form  soluble  compounds,  these  are  less  solu- 
ble in  water  than  phenol  alone,  hence  in  a  sat- 
urated solution  of  phenol  some  of  the  phenol 
will  be  thrown  out  by  the  addition  of  alkali. 
Lime  throws  out  less  than  soda  or  potassa,  be- 
cause the  calcium  compound  is  more  soluble 
than  the  others. 

Light-production  in  glowworms,  fireHies, 
etc.,  is  due  to  a  substance  (luciferxn)  which  is 
activated  by  an  enzyme  of  an  oxidizing  char- 
acter, termed  luciferase.  A  similar  action  is 
that  produced  by  the  action  of  vegetable  oxi- 
dase on  pyrogallol.  A  solution  of  1  part  of 
pyrogallol  in  63,500  parts  of  water,  when 
mixed  with  a  little  potato  or  turnip  juice  and 


hydrogen  peroxide,  is  stated  to  produce  "a 
good  light."  In  the  insects  the  oxydase  is 
thought  to  be  stored  in  the  blood. 

Of  the  20,000  cubic  feet  per  second  allowed 
by  treaty  with  Canada  for  power  at  Niagara 
Falls,  alt  but  4400  are  now  being  used  on  the 
American  side.  Both  countries  develop  575,000 
horse-power,  but  engineers  think  that  1,000,000 
more  could  be  developed  without  detriment  to 
the  scenic  grandeur  if  properly  constructed. 
Ten  millions  of  dollars  are  being  expended  in 
enlarging  the  electro-chemical  plants  at  and 
near  the  Falls  at  the  present  time. 

An  interesting  and  attractive  chemical 
growth  can  be  made  by  partially  burying  one 
or  two  large  crystals  of  ferrous  sulphate,  cop- 
per sulphate  and  aluminum  sulphate  in  an  inch 
or  two  of  sand,  then  covering  the  whole  to  a 
depth  of  six  inches  or  more  with  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  solution  of  sodium  silicate  and- 
water.  Allow  to  stand  until  the  growth  has 
become  satisfactory,  then  siphon  off  the  sili- 
cate solution  and  replace  it  with  clear  water. 

Hydrogenated  oils  are  satisfactory  as  food 
to  animals,  and  the  conclusion  is  made  that 
they  will  be  equally  satisfactory  as  human 
food.  In  animal  experiments  the  growth  and 
general  condition  of  the  animals  did  not  suffer 
any  from  the  feeding.  There  was  no  indica- 
tion of  any  ill  or  deficient  results  from  the 
food.  New  studies  of  glucose  reendorse  the 
view  that  it  is  quite  as  digestible  and  as  nutri- 
tious as  cane-sugar  as  a  food.  No  injurious 
substance  is  found  i 
are  wholesome. 
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Scientific  PresoripticMi-prioing. 

To  the  Editors: 

On  page  389  of  the  September  Bulletin 
appears  the  following  prescription,  together 
with  an  invitation  for  druggists  to  submit  their 
ideas  of  the  proper  price  to  charge  for  it: 

Resin  of  guaiac 1  drachm. 

Sodium  salicylate  5  drachms. 

Powdered  extract  of  cubeb 1  drachm. 

Powdered  extract  of  buchu 1  drachm. 

Sodium   bromide 4  drachms. 

Powdered  extract  of  colchicum..24  grains. 

Quinine    sulphate 1  drachm. 

Powdered  extract  of  poke  root..l  drachm. 

Powdered   thyroid    extract 1  drachm. 


Mix  and  make  into  a  v 


Divide  in  60  capsules 


Two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  is  my 
price,  and  here  is  the  way  I  figure  it: 

Cost  of  ingredients $  .91 

Fifty  per  cent  profit  on  ingredients. . .     .46 

Weighing,   mixing  and  massing 20 

Dividing  and  filling .60 

Container,  labels,   etc 10 


Total  . 


..$227 


In  my  opinion  a  drug^st  is  justified  in 
charging  a  profit  of  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  for 
all  items  sold  under  circumstances  which  in- 
volve his  special  skill.  Prescriptions  come 
imder  this  head,  and  it  seems  quite  right  that, 
in  figuring  the  price  of  a  prescription,  the  drug- 
gist should  add  a  profit  of  50  per  cent  (on  the 
cost  price)  on  every  item  in  addition  to  charg- 
ing for  his  work. 

The  work  of  the  pharmacist  must  be  accu- 
rate, neat,  and  "secundum  artem."  In  other 
words,  it  must  be  scientific.  Some  people  may 
laugh  at  the  use  of  the  word  "scientific"  as 
appHed  to  capsules  or  the  compounding  of 
them.  Nevertheless  the  work  really  is  scien- 
tific and  requires  knowledge  of  a  special  char- 
acter in  almost  every  case. 

For  work  of  this  nature  the  pharmacist 
ought  to  be  paid,  and  paid  better  than  the  re- 
numeration  accorded  a  plumber  or  bricklayer. 
The  pharmacist  should  get  at  least  $1.00  an 
hour  for  the  time  he  puts  in  compounding  a 
prescription.  If  the  work  is  exceptionally 
difficult  and  involves  much  special  knowledge, 
he  should  be  paid  in  proportion. 

The  two  foregoing  paragraphs  explain  why 


I  charge  for  mixing,  weighing,  massing,  and 
dividing. 

Containers  naturally  must  be  charged  for 
extra.  Such  a  charge  is  made  in  European 
countries. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  extra  charges  that  I 
make  and  that  are  accepted  by  the  public,  I  cite 
the  following: 

Solutions   (cold),  by  trituration 5  cents. 

Solutions,  hot    10  cents. 

Infusions  and  decoctions 25  cents. 

Filtering  up  to  8  fluidounces 10  cents. 

Filtering  above  8  fluidounces 15  cents. 

Powders,  mixing  '...10  cents. 

dividing,  up  to  ten 10  cents. 

each  additional  ten S  cents. 

Ointments,  no  solids  added 10  cents. 

solids  added  by  rubbing 15  cents. 

solids  added  by  dissolving 20  cents. 

Suppositories,  massing,  mixing,  weighing. ...  .20  cents. 

dividing,  up  to  five 25  cents. 

dividing,  up  to  ten 35  coits. 

dividing,  above  ten,  extra  for 

Plasters    in   bulk,    mixed    with   aid    of   heat 

(water  bath)    35  cents. 

Plasters,  spreading,  an  extra  charge  of 15  cents. 

This  matter  is  important,  and  I  would  like 
to  hear  how  other  druggists  look  upon  my 
methods.  John  Varga. 

New  York  City. 

Another  One— a  Cuban  Estimate. 

To  the  Editors: 

I  have  read  in  the  September  Bulletin  of 
Pharmacy,  page  389,  about  the  prescription 
submitted  by  Wm.  B.  Campbell,  Chicago,  and 
I  beg  to  say  that  I  would  not  charge  less  than 
$3.50  for  it.  That  is  the  price  that  almost  any 
druggist  would  charge  here  in  Cuba. 

Bayamo,  Cuba.        DR-  AnTONIO  FeIJOO,  Jr. 

In  Ae  Matter  of  Pressure. 

To  the  Editors : 

In  August  we  printed  a  paragraph  headed 
"Testing  Gas  Pressure"  which  ran  as  follows; 

"Here  is  a  simple  little  test  for  ascertaining 
gas  pressure  which  the  Practical  Druggist  says 
was  suggested  by  a  soda  dispenser  from  Rich- 
mond, Va.:  Draw  a  tumbler  half  full  of  water, 
break  off  the  lead  point  of  your  pencil,  and 
drop  it  into  the  charg^,  water.    The  bubbles, 
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if  the  water  is  sufficiently  charged,  will  collect 
on  the  lead  in  great  enough  numbers  to  cause 
it  to  rise,  when  the  bubbles  breaking  at  the 
surface  will  let  it  fall  again.  The  lead  should 
rise  aiid  fall  several  times.  This  means  a 
pressure  of  about  150  pounds,  which  is  just 
about  right." 

Shortly  after  our  journal  was  mailed  we 
received  a  letter  from  the  manufacturers  of 
the  Maas  Motorless  Carbonator  calling  our 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  clipping  was  sadly  at  fault.  We 
secured  permission  to  print  the  communica- 
tion in  question,  which  will  doubtless  serve  to 
put  our  readers  straight  in  the  matter.  The 
letter: 

We  note  in  yonr  Soda  Fountain  department  an 
article  on  testing  gas  pressure.  The  article  ends  by 
stating  that  "the  lead  should  rise  and  fall  several  times. 
This  means  a  pressure  of  150  pounds,  which  is  just 
about  right." 

This  statement  is  absolutely  incorrect.  The  rise  and 
lowering  of  the  lead  shows  only  carbonation,  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  pressure.  Carbonated  water  when 
in  a  glass  can  have  but  one  pressure,  and  that  is  atmo- 
spheric pressure,  which  is  about  16^  pounds  to  the 
square  inch.  It  seems  quite  ridiculous,  therefore,  to 
say  that  this  water  had   ISO  pounds  pressure. 

The  reason  we  call  your  attention  to  this  matter  is 
to  set  aside  the  old-time  belief  that  water  pressure  and 
carbonation  are  one  and  the  same,  whereas  they  are  as 
different  as  day  and  night. 

Maas  Carbonator  Company. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

It  Didn't  Seem  to  Work  1 

To  the  Editors : 

It's  easy  to  make  "running-mate"  sales — 
according  to  our  drug-journal  writers  and 
State  association  speakers. 

These  disseminators  of  information  say  that 
it  is  simplicity  itself  to  create  sales  by  sugges- 
tion and  to  sell  each  customer  "one  more  item." 

I've  read  and  heard  about  the  method  of 
procedure  dozens  of  times.  One  simply  has 
to  suggest  to  a  stamp  customer,  for  instance, 
that  a  fountain  pen  is  an  excellent  writing 
tool,  and  the  sale  of  a  gold-mounted  one  is 
made.  To  a  man  who  steps  in  to  borrow  a 
match  one  need  only  mention  how  much  better 
flashlights  are  for  lighting  purposes,  and  the 
cash  register  rings. 

Even  the  purchaser  of  a  nickel's  worth  of 
gasoline  is  a  logical  prospect  for  an  automo- 
bile.     The  only  reason  that  more  sales  of 


this  kind  are  not  made  is  that  so  few  druggists 
handle  automobiles. 

I've  had  the  "running-mate"  proposition 
fired  at  me  so  much  that  I  decided  to  ^ve  it  a 
trial.  A  busy  Saturday  was  picked  for  giving 
the  plan  a  work-out. 

The  first  customer,  a  woman,  asked  for  a 
bottle  of  a  highly-scented  perfume.  But  when, 
after  having  made  the  sale,  I  attempted  to  call 
her  attention  to  our  line  of  soaps,  she  got 
huffy.  She  wanted  me  to  understand  that  she 
did  not  use  perfume  for  that  purpose. 

My  next  attempt  was  made  when  a  man 
customer  bought  some  shaving  soap.  I  had 
barely  started  in  to  explain  the  merits  of  a 
new  safety  razor  when  I  saw  that  the  man 
was  getting  mad.  I  gathered  from  his  remarks 
that  he  was  a  barber.  He  swore  that  he  would 
never  enter  my  store  again  and  that  he  would 
see  to  it  that  his  friends  didn't,  either. 

Still  I  wasn't  discouraged.  I  cheerfully 
approached  the  next  customer,  and  after  he 
had  bought  a  fifty-cent  tooth-brush  I  started 
in  to  enlarge  on  the  advantages  of  having  a 
bottle  of  toothache  wax  on  hand  for  emer- 
gencies. The  customer  turned  ahd  walked  out, 
leaving  me  with  the  best  part  of  my  sales  talk 
unsaid. 

My  clerk  who  was  standing  near-by  and  who 
was-  acquainted  with  the  customer  told  me 
that  every  tooth  in  the  man's  mouth  was  an 
artificial  one.  Right  then  and  there  I  decided 
I  was  through  with  "running-mates." 

If  I  can't  create  sales  by  arranging  attrac- 
tive displays  and  by  using  the  right  kind  of 
advertising  helps  I'm  going  to  get  out  of  the 
business.  Trying  to  sell  people  things  they 
don't  ask  for  drives  away  customers  faster 
than  a  three-foot  door  will  let  them  in. 

New  Jersey.  AMBROSE  C.  PHILLIPS. 

I  am  highly  pleased  to  read  the  Bulletin 
OF  Pharmacy  from  cover  to  cover,  and  I  find 
even  the  advertisements  are  a  great  help  in 
salesmanship.  Chas.  F.  Clough. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

I  always  welcome  the  Bulletin  of  Phar- 
macy. I  find  it  full  of  good  ideas  and  good 
merchandising  articles. 

Ray,  Ind.  I  H.  ZlMMERSf^e 


Getting  More  Business 


A  New  Price-tag  Code. 

The  cost  figure  codes  on  his  price-tags,  a 
small-town  druggist  discovered,  confused  his 
customers.  In  some  cases  the  tags  gave  them 
the  idea  that  he  was  making  too  much  profit 
from  their  purchases. 

After  studying  the  problem,  says  System, 
this  druggist  did  away  entirely  with  all  extra 
figures  and  letters  and  substituted  a  plan  that 
to  the  casual  eye  of  the  patron  now  indicates 
only  the  selling  price.  Nearly  all  of  this 
dealer's  merchandise  is  marked  up  for  either 
a  33  1/3-per-cent  or  a  50-per-cent  gross  profit. 

All  goods  carrying  the  former  profit  he  now 
distinguishes  by  putting  a  short  horizontal  line 
before  the  cents  figures  in  place  of  the  usual 
dot.  Thus  an  article  costing  one  dollar  is 
marked  $1-50.  Similarly,  all  items  that  bring 
a  50-per-cent  profit  he  indicates  with  a  short 
diagonal  line,  so  that  an  article  bearing  this 
profit  is  marked  $2/00. 

Five  Mailing  Li§ta. 

According  to  a  paper  read  before  his  State 
association  by  Sam  P.  Harben,  Richardson, 
Texas,  a  single  mailing  list  is  not  nearly  so 
effective  as  what  might  be  termed  a  "multiple" 
one;  that  is,  a  number  of  such  lists.  Mr.  Har- 
ben compiles  five  rosters  of  this  character.  The 
first  one  includes  names  of  heads  of  families 
in  his  section ;  a  second  one  lists  young  ladies 
who  might  be  interested  in  samples  of  toilet 
preparations;  a  third  list  comprises  matrons — 
mothers  of  families;  and  the  other  two  are 
devoted,  first,  to  stockmen  and  poultry  raisers, 
and,  secondly,  to  telephone  users.    In  this  way 


very  little  is  left  to  chance.  If  the  matter  is 
properly  attended  to,  the  names  properly  sub- 
divided, practically  no  one  in  the  community 
escapes.  The  advantage  is  that  the  advertis- 
ing may  also  be  subdivided ;  a  man  interested 
in  hens  will  not  secure  samples  of  a  baby  pow- 
der. Mr.  Harben  considers  these  matters  of 
sufficient  importance  to  merit  detailed  atten- 
tion. 

It  May  Rain  To-morrow. 

A  druggist  who  features  popular  fiction  as 
a  side-line  made  a  display  of  the  books  in  his 
window  one  Saturday  recently  and  over  the 
display  he  suspended  a  placard  which  read  as 
follows: 


Take  a  Book  Home. 
It  May  Rain  To-morrow 


A  number  of  sales  were  attributable  directly 
to  the  sign.  It  is  at  least  suggestive,  and  the 
idea  might  be  put  to  work  any  day  of  the  week, 
particularly  if  the  elements  were  threatening. 

Spot  Deliveries. 

Near  the  store  of  a  Brooklyn  druggist  is  a 
public  playground  having  on  it  more  than  a 
score  of  tennis  courts.  The  druggist  says 
that  when  the  courts  are  filled  he  finds  it  profit- 
able to  have  one  of  his  junior  clerks  take  a 
supply  of  tennis  balls  and  offer  them  for  sale 
to  the  players. 

A  player,  whose  game  is  "goii^  bad,"  likes 
to  blame  his  lack  of  success  on  the  balls  he  is 
using,  and  can  quite  often  be  persuaded  to 
purchase  new  ones. 


When  More  Pay  Is  Wanted. 

The  phraseology  of  the  following  diplomatic  document  may  possibly  commend 
itself  to  those  who  have  in  mind  the  matter  of  touching  up  the  boss  for  a  little  more 
pay.     The  letter  was  written  by  a  native  of  India: 

Dear  Sir: 

I  exSemely  regret  being  unable  to  attend  office  to-day.  as  I  find  that  my  dehcatc  health  is  badly 
in  want  of  rest.  This  absence  will,  of  course,  cause  you  some  inconvenience,  but  I  can  give  you  my 
word  as  a  bond  that  when  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  good  salary  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  me  to  stay 
away  from  my  duties.    I  will  then  be  able  to  nurse  my  nervous  weakness  and  add  vigor  to  my  bodily 

I  again  repeat  my  deepest  sorrow  at  my  inability  to  work  lo-day. 

The  signature,  which,  after  all,  is  immaterial,  has  been  deleted  by  the  censor. 


Book  Notices 


In  Revised  Editions. 

Otto  A.  Wall,  Ph.G.,  M.D.,  professor  of 
materia  medica,  pharmacognosy  and  botany  in 
the  St,  Louis  College  of  Pharmacy,  has  re- 
cently prepared  revised  editions  of  three  of  his 
books,  all  of  which  are  favorably  known  to 
students  of  pharmacy  and  medicine.  Included 
in  the  revised  and  reset  editions  are  'The  Pre- 
scription," "Elementary  Lessons  in  Latin,"  and 
"Handbook  of  Pharmacognosy," 

The  fourth  edition  of  "The  Prescription" 
contains  S75  pages  and  is  illustrated.  This 
book  is  of  especial  value  to  students  who  desire 
to  acquire  a  complete  knowledge  of  what  a 
prescription  was,  is,  and  should  be,  the  subject 
being  considered  therapeutically,  pharmaceu- 
tically,  grammatically,  and  historically.  Of 
particular  interest  is  the  section  on  the  use  of 
the  metric  system  in  prescribing,  and  easy 
methods  of  acquiring  the  ability  to  write  cor- 
rect prescriptions  of  this  kind  are  explained 
thoroughly.    The  price  of  the  book  is  $2.50. 

"Elementary  Lessons  in  Latin"  is  adapted 
to  both  classroom  and  self-study.  There  are 
148  pages  in  the  new  second  edition,  which  is 
of  practical  use  to  physicians,  nurses,  and 
pharmacists.  In  the  book  the  grammar  and  the 
vocabularies  and  the  reading  exercises  are  sep- 
arate, thus  enabling  the  student  to  fix  in  his 
mind  the  essentials  of  the  language  without  the 
confusion  which  results  from  having  grammar, 
vocabularies,  and  exercises  promiscuously 
mixed.    The  price  is  $1.50. 

In  the  fourth  edition,  revised  and  enlarged, 
of  the  "Handbook  of  Pharmacognosy"  there 
are  650  pages  and  460  illustrations.  The 
"Handbook"  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  skeleton 
of  the  science  of  pharmacognosy,  presenting 
the  main  facts  which  a  student  should  make 
an  effort  to  remember,  and  around  which  he 
can  later  gather  and  arrange  further  knowledge 
that  may  be  acquired  in  postgraduate  study. 
Irrelevant  descriptions  and  illustrations  of 
plants  from  which  drugs  are  derived,  etc.,  are 
omitted.  For  the  most  part  the  illustrations 
represent  the  drugs  themselves  in  natural  size, 
and  are  intended  to  take  the  place  of  a  collec- 
tion of  drugs  as  nearly  as  possible.  According 
to  the  author  the  use  of  the  book  will  relieve 
the  student  from  the  necessity  of  taking  notes 


while  the  teacher  is  talking,  thus  enabling  the 
student  to  give  his  undivided  attention  to  the 
words  of  the  lectures,  and  to  the  illustrations 
and  specimens  shown.  The  book  sells  for 
$4.50. 

All  three  books  are  from  the  press  of  the 
C.  V.  Mosby  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A  Book  on  the  Automobile. 

"Dyke's  Automobile  Encyclopedia,"  sixth 
edition,  isn't  an  encyclopedia,  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word.  It  is,  however,  a  very  complete 
reference  work  on  automobiles.  It  is  said  that 
a  beginner  may  leam  from  it  the  fundamental 
principles  of  each  and  every  part  of  an  auto- 
mobile, from  the  axle  to  the  engine.  All  cars 
are  covered  in  a  distinctive  and  unique  way, 
which  is  to  teach  the  student  the  principles  of 
the  parts  first,  then  explain  the  variance  of 
construction  afterward.  Complete  specifica- 
tions of  all  cars  are  given.  The  matter  of 
repair  is  also  well  covered,  1189  illustrations 
and  154  pages  being  devoted  to  this  subject 
alone,  and  electric  starting,  generating  and 
lighting  is  simplified  by  the  use  of  illustrations 
or  diagrams. 

There  are  900  pages,  3362  illustrations,  and 
6000  lines  of  index.  There,  are,  in  addition, 
two  supplements  on  the  Ford  and  Packard, 
with  332  illustrations  and  91  pages;  also  five 
colored  inserts  and  a  dictionary  of  terms. 

The  price  remains  $3,  although  the  book  is 
much  larger  and  better  than  any  previous  edi- 
tion. The  publisher  is  a  pioneer  of  the  indus- 
try. His  address  is  A.  L.  Dyke,  Granite 
Building,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


Dean  and  Schlotterbeck  state  that  the  best 
menstruum  for  "Extract  of  Vanilla"  is  65% 
alcohol.  Glycerin  aids  in  deepening  the  color, 
as  do  also  alkalies,  but  the  latter  modify  the 
flavor  while  glycerin  does  not.  Sugar  adds 
nothing  to  either  color  or  flavor.  Drying  the 
beans  before  extracting  adds  to  the  flavor. 
The  oleoresin  in  the  beans  has  no  value  as  a 
flavor,  but  acts  as  a  fixer  for  the  natural  flavors 
and  adds  to  the  color.  Long  maceration  is 
necessary,  and  the  extract  should  be  ripened  in 
wood  for  about  a  year  for  the  best  resultsi 

DigilzedbyGOOgle 


Answers  to  Queries 

Information  is  ttven  in  this  defiartmeHt  under  th*  following  eomdilions:  (i) 
Queries  tnnst  reach  us  before  the  15th  of  the  month  to  be  answered  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  month  following;  (2)  formulas  for  proprietary  preparations  can- 
not be  given  ;  and  (.3)  names  and  addresses  must  be  affixed  to  all  communications. 


Larkspur  Lotion. 

I.  W.  B.  writes:  "For  a  number  of  years 
we  have  been  making  an  alcoholic  preparation 
containing  larkspur  and  sabadilla  seeds,  and 
which  we  have  marketed  as  a  'larkspur  lotion' 
for  the  extermination  of  body  lice.  The  new 
revenue  law  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  con- 
tinue the  sale  of  this  preparation  without 
doubling  the  retail  price.  Will  any  menstruum 
other  than  alcohol  extract  the  virtues  of  the 
seeds?" 

Both  larkspur  and  sabadilla  seeds  contain 
among  other  things  traces  of  volatile  oils,  quite 
high  percentages  of  fixed  oils,  and  small  as- 
sortments of  alkaloids.  It  used  to  be  the  gen- 
erally accepted  idea  that  the  value  of  the  seeds 
as  insecticides  was  due  to  the  alkaloids,  but  this 
is  not  true.  It  has  been  demonstrated  beyond 
question  that  the  insecticidal  property  of  lark- 
spur, for  instance,  resides  wholly  in  its  fixed 
and  essential  oil  content ;  and  it  therefore  fol- 
lows that  all  preparations  based  on  the  old 
alkaloidal  theory  are  below  par  in  vermin- 
destroying  efficiency.  Consequently  the  most 
effective  larkspur  and  sabadilla  preparations 
are  thpse  which  are  made  with  full-strength 
alcohol. 

Inasmuch  as  these  preparations  are  alcoholic 
solutions  of  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  they  cannot 
be  converted  into  perfectly  clear  tinctures  by 
admixture  with  diluted  alcohol.  In  fact,  when 
an  alcoholic  extract  of  larkspur  is  diluted  with 
anything  less  than  ninety-five-per-cent  alcohol 
it  gives  a  hazy  or  milky  solution.  If,  however, 
it  is  desired  to  dispense  an  alcoholic  extract 
diluted  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water  it 
can  be  done,  but  a  "shake"  label  should  be 
placed  on  the  bottle. 

Where  a  clear  solution  is  desired  (at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  loss  in  activity),  the  follovring 
formula  can  be  used: 

Gronnd  larkspur lOOgrammes. 

Acetic  acid 50  mils. 

Glycerin SO  mib. 

Alcohol lOOmils. 

Water,  to  make 1000  mib. 


Boil  for  10  minutes  in  a  covered  vessel  the  larkspur 
seed  with  800  mils  of  water,  to  which  the  glycerin  and 
acetic  acid  have  been  added.  Let  cool,  add  the  akobol, 
and  macerate  for  24  hours.  Filter  and  add  enoosli 
water  to  make  the  whole  measure  1000  mils. 

Druggists  who  have  dispensed  a  preparation 
of  this  kind  say  that  the  liquid  is  of  a  clear 
amber  color  and  that  customers  report  good 
results  from  its  use. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however, .  that 
the  complete  insecticidal  properties  of  the  seeds 
are  available  only  when  straight  alcohol  is  used 
as  the  menstruum. 

Library  Paste. 

The  S.  Drug  Co.  asks:  "Can  you  furnish  us 
with  a  formula  for  library  paste?  One  of  our 
local  factories  wants  us  to  make  up  a  large 
quantity." 

We  suggest  that  you  experiment  with  the 
three  following  and  then  adopt  the  one  best 
suited  to  your  purpose: 
I. 

White  dextrin 9  ounces. 

Water 13  fluidounces. 

Oil  of  wintergreen  (synthetic).  ..3nunims. 
Oil  of  cloves 


Heat  the  water  to  ItiO*  F.;  then  remove  the  beat 
and  add  the  dextrin,  stirring  until  dissolved.  When 
cool  add  the  oiU  and  again  stir;  then  pour  into  collap- 
sible tubes.  Close  the  containers  and  put  them  awiv 
in  a  cool  place.  After  two  to  four  weeks'  time  tiie 
mixture  will  have  altered  or  "ripened"  so  that  a  creanqr 
mass  is  obtained.  If  the  tubes  are  put  into  a  refriger- 
ator at  a  temperature  of  about  40"  F.,  the  "ripening" 
will  occur  in  a  week  or  less. 

II. 

Gektin 50  grains. 

Water 10  ounces. 

Alcohol 1  ounce 

Oil  of  cloves 1  drachm. 

Wheat  sUrch enough. 

Bice  starch enough. 

Swell  the  gelatin  in  the  water  for  a  day,  and  heat 
gradually  until  solution  is  effected.  Allow  the  solution 
to  cool  to  a  little  below  70*  F.,  and  stir  in  enough  of 
the  starches,  "mixed  in  the  proportion  of  2  parts  of 
wheat  starch  to  1  part  of  rice  starch,  to  produce  a  thin 
batter.  Heat  slowly  in  a  double  boiler  until  tbe  mass 
thickens  and  continue  the  heating  tmtil  the  bulk  ii  z 


beating  unbl  the  bulk  u  ne- 
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dnced  about  one-sixth,  stirring  constantly-  Renuve 
from  the  heat  and  stir  in  slowly  the  oil  dissolved  in  the 
alcohol 

IIL 

Gelatin 4  otmces. 

Water 2  pints. 

Floor  pute 2ponnds. 

Solotioa  of  sodinm  silicate 1  onnce. 

Oil  of  cloves 2  drachms. 

Soak  the  gelatin  in  1  pint  of  water  until  softened, 
then  dissolve  with  the  aid  of  gentle  heat  While  hot 
poor  in  the  paste  diluted  with  the  rest  of  the  water, 
and  then  stir  in  the  sodium  silicate,  while  the  mixture 
cools,  using  a  wooden  paddle.  When  cold  beat  in  the 
oil 

If  additional  preservative  is  desired,  incor> 
por^e  about  }4  to  1  per  cent  of  salicylic  acid. 

Masking  die  Taste  of  Epsom  Salt 
W.  J,  R,  writes:    "Please  insert  a  formula 
for  a  so-called  'tasteless'  Epsom  salt." 

It  is  practically  out  of  the  question  to  cover 
up  the  saline  taste  in  a  saturated  solution  of 
Epsom  salt.  In  slightly  less  concentrated  solu- 
tion however  the  following  is  claimed  to  be 
quite  effective: 

Epsom  salt i^  pound. 

Saccharin 12  grains. 

Extract  of  vanilla 1  ounce. 

Glycerin 2  ounces. 

Water enough  to  make  1  pint. 

Use  carmine  to  color  and  filter. 

It  is  said  that  15  grains  of  citric  acid  to  each 
ounce  of  the  salt  in  solution  renders  the  taste 
of  the  latter  less  objectionable,  especially  if 
the  draught  be  taken  when  it  is  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  40°  F. 

Here  is  another  formula: 


Magnesium  sulphate 1  ounce. 

Solution  of  saccharin 1  drachm. 

Oil  of  peppermint 2  drops. 

Oil  of  anise 2dr<^s. 

Water enough  to  make  2  ounces. 


The  effervescent  solution  of  magnesium  sul- 
phate of  the  National  Formulary  is  perhaps  the 
most  palatable  form  in  which  the  salt  can  be 
administered. 

The  Food  Value  of  Ice  Cream. 

J.  C.  B.  asks:  "Can  you  tell  me  in  some  sort 
of  a  comparative  way  where  ice  cream  stands 
as  a  food,  and  help  settle  a  dispute?" 

Ice  cream  is  a  good  food,  and  when  eaten 


as  part  of  the  meal  constitutes  part  of  the 
nutriment  needed  to  round  out  a  balanced 
ration.  The  following  tabulation,  taken  from 
The  Modem  Hospital,  shows  its  relative  fuel 
value  as  compared  with  various  animal  food 
products,  all  expressed  in  calories  per  100 
grammes: 

Ice   cream 177 

Sirldn  Steak 251 

Beef  tongue 164 

Lamb  chops 370 

Broiled   chidten 112 

Codfish,  fresh 72 

Halibut    :26 

Shad 167 

Trout  100 

Oysters   52 


Butter    811 

Buttermilk    37 

Cottage   cheese 113 

Oleomargarine  783 

Condensed  milk 173 

Sweetened  condensed  milk 338 

Beef  juice 26 

Milk  72 

Skimmed   milk 38 

Cream    202 

Ice  cream  representing  177  calories  per  100 
grammes  contains  66.8  per  cent  of  water,  14.S 
per  cent  of  cane-sugar,  5  per  cent  of  milk- 
sugar,  3.85  per  cent  of  protein,  9.4  per  cent 
of  fat,  and  .75  per  cent  of  ash. 

Palatable  Extract  of  God-liver  Oil. 

J.  S.  B.  asks:  "Can  you  furnish  me  a  form- 
ula for  making  a  palatable  extract  of  cod-liver 
oil  similar  to  some  of  the  proprietary  prepara- 
tions on  the  market?" 

We  suggest  the  following,  borrowed  from 
the  literature: 

Morrhuol  (or  gaduol) 64  grains. 

Fluidextract  wild  cherry 2fiuidounces. 

Fluidextract  licorice 3  Buidounces. 

Glycerin 1  fluidounce. 

Simple  syrup t  Auidonnce, 

Extract  of  malt 6  fluidounces. 

Compound  syrup  of  hypophosphites 
with  iron  and  manganese.  .3  fluidounces. 

Fullers'  earth,  powdered 240grains. 

Caramel q.  s. 

Mix  the  morrhuol  with  the  glycerin,  and  triturate 
with  the  fullers'  earth.  Add  the  fluidextracts,  synqi, 
and  malt,  shake,  let  stand  for  a  day,  agitating  occasion- 
ally. Filter,  and  to  the  filtrate  add  the  syrup  of  hypo- 
phosphites  and  the  caramel.  .^  . 

The  foregoing  will  possiblySulswCT^heTe- 
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quirements  if  the  N.  F.  syrup  of  hypophos- 
phites  compound  be  employed.  It  may  precipi- 
tate on  standing,  however,  and  it  would  be 
advisable  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  syrup  of 
hypophosphites  about  one-half. 

Druggists  Not  Exempt. 

F.  G.  L,  writes:  "I  expect  shortly  to  be 
called  upon  to  appear  for  physical  examination 
under  the  Selective  Draft  Law.  I  am  alone 
in  the  store,  and  if  I  were  called  to  the  colors 
my  business  would  go  to  ruin.  Can  I  not  plead 
exemption  on  the  ground  that  my  presence  is 
necessary  for  the  conduct  of  the  store?" 

The  authorities  would  not  recognize  for  an 
instant  such  a  claim.  A  druggist  in  Michigan 
sought  occupational  or  industrial  exemption  on 
the  ground  that  a  drug  store  was  a  public  neces- 
sity and  that  if  his  store  was  closed  the  com- 
munity would  sufEer.  Both  the  Local  Board 
and  the  District  Board  ruled  that  the  drug 
business  was  not  a  war  necessity,  and  they  in- 
ierred  that  if  one  druggist  went  out  of  busi- 
ness another  would  jump  in  and  take  his  place. 
Not  satisfied  with  these  decisions,  however, 
the  druggist  in  question  appealed  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States — and  that  highest 
authority  upheld  the  decisions  of  the  Boards. 

Cocoanut  Shells  and  Acetone. 

D.  C.  writes:  "What  can  you  tell  me  about 
the  utilization  of  mature  cocoanut  shells  in  the 
manufacture  of  acetone?" 

None  of  the  reference  books  at  our  command 
makes  mention  of  the  production  of  acetone 
from  cocoanut  shells.  However,  as  acetone  may 
be  obtained  from  the  dry  distillation  of  cellu- 
lose, and  as  cocoanut  shells  contain  a  consider- 
able percentage  of  that  substance,  we  hazard 
the  guess  that  the  commercial  production  of 
acetone  might  utilize  the  shells  as  a  source  of 
cellulose.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  are 
able  to  describe  the  process  in  detail."  If  so, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  them. 

White  Capping  Mixture  for  Vials. 

F.  B.  W.  asks:  "What  is  a  formula  for  a 
white  opaque  mass  that  may  be  used  for  cap- 
ping small  vials?" 

The  following  has  been  recommended :  Melt 
eight  ounces  of  white  wax  over  a  spirit  lamp. 
For  this  purpose  the  wax  may  be  put  in  any 


cheap  tin  or  porcelain  vessel  provided  with  a 
handle.  When  the  wax  is  melted,  add  2 
drachms  of  thick  mucilage  of  tragacanth  and 
one  ounce  of  bismuth  subnitrate.  Stir  briskly 
until  a  uniform  mixture  results.  The  prepara- 
tion is  now  ready  for  use.  Dip  the  necks  of 
the  stoppered  vials  to  the  desired  depth.  The 
substance  will  congeal  almost  immediately. 
Repeat  this  operation  about  three  times  and 
you  will  have  a  beautiful  white  cap — firm,  yet 
easily  removed.  During  the  capping  process 
the  capping  mixture  must  be  stirred  and  held 
over  the  lamp  from  time  to  time. 

If  desired,  paraffin  may  be  substituted  in 
part  or  in  whole  for  the  white  wax. 

Ampoules  of  Lecithin. 

J.  L.  H.  writes:  "I  would  like  your  opinion 
concerning  the  manufacture  and  sterilization 
of  emulsion  of  lecithin — a  preparation  repre- 
senting the  following  formula: 

Lecithin  020  gramme. 

Water 2  mils. 

For  one  ampoule.    Make  twen^  such. 

Acacia  can  be  used  for  emulsifying  lecithin. 
Mix  0.20  gramme  of  lecithin  with  an  equal 
amount  of  powdered  acacia,  add  0.40  mil  of 
water  to  form  a  primary  emulsion,  and  then 
dilute  with  the  remainder  of  the  water.  Warm 
water  should  be  used.  The  primary  emulsion 
may  be  also  made  with  mucilage  of  acacia. 

The  finished  ampoules  may  be  sterilized  by 
heating. 

A  Prize-winning  Hair  Tonic. 

C.  F.  P.  asks:  "Will  you  please  reprint  the 
hair  tonic  formula  which  was  awarded  second 
prize  in  the  contest  conducted  by  the  Bulle- 
tin in  1912?" 
Here  it  is: 

Rcsorcin  10  grammes. 

Tincture  of  cantharides 10  mils, 

Fiuldextract  of  jaborandi 10  mi!s. 

Betanaphthol  10  grammes. 

Oil  of  bergamot 15  minims. 

Glycerin  60  mils. 

Alcohol. 

Rose  water,  of  eax:h,  to  make 500  mils. 

I.  S.  Pladson,  of  Sturgis,  S.  D.,  who  sub- 
mitted this  formula,  dispenses  the  preparation 
in  eight-  and  sixteen-oimce  dark,  amber-col- 
ored bottles  with  sprinkler  topr,  CjOOQIc 
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The  Month's  History 


James  F.  Finneran,  chair- 
The  Sugar  "lan  of  the  Executive  Com- 
Situation.        mittee  of  the  N.  A.  R,  D., 

calls  attention  very  perti- 
nently to  the  fact  that  a  sugar  famine  would 
affect  the  drug  business  to  a  marked  degree. 
A  great  many  stores  are  dependent  for  part 
of  their  sales  volume  on  receipts  from  the 
soda  fouiUain  and  from  the  candy  counter. 
Were  these  two  sources  of  revenue  cut  off,  it 
is  quite  probable  that  many  druggists  would 
find  that  they  were  skating  on  pretty  thin  ice, 
if,  indeed,  they  missed  goii^  into  the  pond 
altogether. 

Without  question  the  country  as  a  whole 
will  suffer  to  a  degree  from  the  shortage  of 
sugar  during  the  next  few  weeks.  We  are 
already  experiencing  such  a  situation,  in  fact, 
and  but  little  tn  the  way  of  relief  may  be  ex- 
pected until,  first,  beet  sugar  comes  into  the 
market  in  big  volume,  and,  secondly,  until 
we  get  the  Cuban  crop,  which  will  be  about 
January  1.  The  government  has  taken  meas- 
ures to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  country, 
and  in  the  meantime  it  is  everybody's  duty  to 
conserve  as  much  of  this  commodity  as 
possible. 

Druggists  should  not  connect 

The  the  Internal  Revenue  regu- 

AlcoholTax.     lations    pertaining    to    the 

buying  of  distilled  spirits 
with  the  new  revenue  law — not  altogether. 
The  requirement  that  a  dealer  shall  file  an 
affidavit,  accompanied  by  a  bond,  is  a  depart- 
mental ruling  based  in  part  on  the  Food  Con- 
trol Act  which  passed  Congress  last  August 
and  became  effective  in  September,  this  law 


aiming  to  conserve  food  products  by  prohibit- 
ing their  use  in  the  manufacture  of  distilled 
spirits  for  beverage  purposes. 

Predicating  action  on  both  the  conservation 
act  and  the  revenue  act,  the  Revenue  Depart- 
ment has  seen  fit  to  demand  from  manufac- 
turers, wholesalers  and  retailers  a  sworn  state- 
ment that  they  will  not  violate  the  law.  This 
principle  is  not  new  to  manufacturers  and 
wholesalers,  but  it  is  the  first  time  it  has  been 
applied  to  the  retail  trade. 

And  the  bare  statement  of  intent  to  behave 
isn't  considered  enough.  A  bond  is  demanded, 
the  original  ruling  being  that  this  must  be  a 
surety  bond. 

Trouble  was  encoimtered  immediately,  how- 
ever. Bonding  companies,  it  seems,  have  a 
minimum  fixed  charge  of  $10  for  such  service. 
This  would  mean  that  every  dealer  would  be 
penalized  at  least  $10,  and  in  the  case  of  a 
wholesaler  or  a  manufacturer,  whose  bond 
would  be  large,  an  outlay  possibly  running  up 
to  $1000 — easy  money  for  the  bonding  com- 
panies. 


Wire* 

Were  Kept 

Warm. 


Wires  centering  at  Wash- 
ington were  kept  hot. 
Charles  M.  Woodruff,  head 
of  the  legal  department  of 
Parke,  Davis  &  Company,  offered  the  sugges- 
tion that  Liberty  Bonds  be  accepted  in  lieu  of 
surety  bonds,  and  later  this  form  of  security 
was  decbred  acceptable,  the  department  also 
ruling  that  a  bond  signed  by  two  individuals 
whose  responsibility  had  been  passed  upon  by 
a  district  revenue  collector  would  also  be  con- 
sidered sufficient.  The  paper  these  two  sureties 
must  sign  must  conform  in  a  general  way  to 
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Form  33,  and  must  measure  8  inches  one  way 
by  layi  the  other.  Specific  instructions  will 
be  supplied  by  district  collectors  on  request. 

So  we  have  these  three  courses  open:  a 
bonding  company's  bond;  a  Liberty  or  other 
governmental  bond;  or  a  bond  signed  by  two 
responsible  individuals.  The  latter  costs  noth- 
ing but  fees  to  a  notary  public  or  other  officer 
(probably  25  or  50  cents)  and  the  war  stamp 
tax.  Druggists  have  friends,  without  ques- 
tion, who  will  be  glad  to  accommodate  them  in 
this  particular. 

Under  the  first  ruling  of  the  Revenue  De- 
partment many  druggists  would  have  found 
themselves  in  a  peculiar  predicament.  One  of 
the  requirements  of  the  underwriting  commit- 
tee of  the  bonding  companies  is  that  an  appli- 
cant must  own  unincumbered  real  estate  the 
value  of  which  at  least  equals  the  amount  for 
which  application  is  made.  A  man  who  didn't 
own  real  estate,  therefore,  would  have  found 
himself  bound,  trussed,  and  g^ged. 

To  get  at  the  amount  of  the 
^J"^  bond   druggists   must    esti- 

to  Fijure  ^^^^  ^^  amount  of  alcohol 
■^^'"*-  or  other  spirits  they  will 
have  on  hand  or  in  transit  at  any  one  time,  and 
then  must  multiply  this  by  three  times  the  dif- 
ference between  the  tax  on  medicinal  alcohol 
and  on  beverage  alcohol.  These  calculations 
must  be  made  in  terms  of  proof  gallons. 

For  instance,  suppose  it  is  estimated  that 
the  amoimt  carried  at  any  one  time  is  50 
"proof"  gallons — about  one-half  barrel.  The 
tax  on  a  proof  gallon  of  beverage  spirits  is 
$3.20;  the  tax  on  a  proof  gallon  of  medicinal 
spirits,  $3.20.  The  difference,  therefore,  is 
$1.00.  Multiply  this  by  3,  and  then  multiply 
again  by  50,  the  result  being  $150,  the  amount 
of  the  bond  required. 

One  of  the  leading  druggists  of  Detroit  filed 
a  bond  approximating  $300 — for  which  he 
paid  $10.  He  complied  with  the  first  order 
issued  by  the  department. 

The  steps  to  be  taken  are, 

therefore,  these:    An  affida- 

ToSumUp.     yjj  jjjygj  ijg  j^j^^jg  jjyt^  5gj_ 

ting  forth  the  pledge  to  obey 
the  law  and  stating  the  estimated  amount  of 
alcohol  or  other  spirits  likely  to  be  in  stock  or 
in  transit  at  one  time.     The  amount  of  the 


bond  must  be  arrived  at  as  indicated,  and  one 
of  the  three  bonds  described  secured  and  at* 
tacbed  to  the  applicaticMi.  The  government 
will  then  issue  a  permit  under  which  the  dealer 
may  proceed  to  do  business.  This  permit  must 
be  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place.  The  druggist 
can  handle  alcohol  and  other  spirits  for  media- 
nal  purposes  only.  Under  no  circumstances 
will  a  permit  be  issued  to  him  to  sell  distilled 
spirits  for  beverage  purposes. 

It  should  be  understood  that  what  has  been 
written  above  is  a  statement  of  conditions  as 
they  exist  late  in  November.  The  Revenue 
Department  is  simply  overwhelmed,  and  due 
allowance  should  be  made.  Other  rulings  and 
modifications  are  quite  likely  to  follow  in  a 
few  days,  information  about  which  it  may  be 
impossible  to  get  before  our  readers  in  this 
issue  of  the  Bulletin.  It  is  su^ested  that 
druggists  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  revenue 
collectors  in  their  districts,  tf  this  is  possible 
or  practicable. 

And  in  conclusion  let  it  be  stated  that  there 
is  no  way  of  escaping.  Every  druggist  in  the 
United  States  will  be  compelled  to  comply 
with  the  regulations  if  he  uses  alcohol  in  com- 
pounding prescriptions  or  in  manufacturing. 


Modified 


In  connection  with  alcohol, 


Denaturing       ^^""^  '^  ^^^^'  ^""^^  '^' 
Tables  though  the  matter  to  which 

it  applies  is  along  somewhat 
different  lines.  There  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  confusion  resulting  from  a  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  rights  of  druggists  to  sell  alcohol 
which  has  been  so  medicated  that  it  carmot  be 
used  for  beverage  purposes.  At  the  time  the 
denatured  alcohol  law  was  passed  the  gov- 
ernment issued  instructions  that  something 
like  eighteen  formulas  would  be  permitted  as 
denaturing  agents,  when  the  retail  dealer  de- 
sired to  sell  alcohol  for  bathing  purposes.  It 
seems  that  in  some  sections  of  the  country, 
particularly  in  New  York,  the  full  intent  of 
the  specifications  was  not  permitted  to  be 
utilized — and  herein  lay  a  part  of  the  confu- 
sion. Now,  however,  the  government  has 
authorized  the  sale  of  non-beverage  alcohol 
without  a  physician's  prescription,  provided 
the  pharmacist  holds  a  permit  and  has  given 
bond  as  required  under  conditions  already  ex- 
plained. The  quantity  that  he  may  sell  under 
such  conditions  must  not  exceed  one  pint,  and 
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it  may  be  medicated  in  accordance  with  any 
one  of  the  following  formulas: 

1.  Carbolic  acid  1  part,  alcohol  99  parts. 

2.  FormaldetaTde  1  part,  alcohol  250  parts. 

3.  Bichloride  of  mercury  1  part,  alcohol  2000  parti. 

4.  Bichloride  of  mercury  0.8  gramme,  hydrochloric 
acid  60  Cc,  alcohol  640  Cc,  water  300  Cc. 

5.  Bichloride  of  mercury  IJ^  grains,  hydrochloric 
acid  2  drachms,  alcohol  4  ounces. 

6.  Formaldehyde  2  parts,  glycerin  2  parts,  alcohol 
96  parts. 

7.  drbolic  acid  1  drachm,  tannic  acid  1  drachm, 
alcohol  1  pint,  water  1  pint 

8.  Alum  Yi  ounce,  formaldehyde  2  drachms,  cam- 
phor 1  ounce,  alcohol  and  water  each  1  pint. 

9.  Lyaol  1  part,  alcohol  99  parts. 

10.  Liquor  Cresolis  Comp.  (U.  S.  P.),  10  Cc,  alco- 
hol 1000  Cc.— the  container  to  bear  a  "Poison"  label. 

A  druggist  having  on  hand  alcohol  fer- 
mented before  September  8,  the  date  the  food 
control  act  went  into  effect,  can  sell  such  alco- 
hol in  unmedicated  state,  provided  he  holds  a 
special  $25  tax  stamp  and  wants  to  take 
chances  with  local  law.  But  all  alcohol  made 
after  September  8  must  be  medicated  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  above  formulas;  in  other 
words,  druggists  cannot  sell  such  alcohol  in 
its  clear  state. 


The  latter  simply  teach  a  little  bookkeeping,  a 
little  stenography,  and  a  few  odds  and  ends  of 
one  kind  or  another.  The  courses  are  short, 
and  they  do  not  elaborate  at  all  on  the  scien- 
tific principles  and  practices  of  modem  mer- 
chandising. 


Death  of 
A.  Ph.  A. 
President. 


Just  as  we  go  to  press  we 
are  informed  of  the  sudden 
death  of  Charles  Holzhauer, 
president  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association.  Mr.  Holzhauer 
had  a  successful  pharmacy  in  Newark,  N.  J., 
and  associated  with  him  in  business  was  his 
son,  Charles  W.  Holzhauer.     Mr.  Holzhauer 


_     .  This  journal  has  pleaded  for 

Business  ,                  ., 

_            .  some  years  for  more  thor- 

Instructaon  ,                                        .  , 

,           ,  ouen  courses  in  commercial 

Assured.  -    »      .-        ■                 .      i 
instruction    m    our   schools 

and  colleges  of  pharmacy.  It  is  signi6cant  of 
the  spirit  of  the  time  that  definite  instruction 
in  retail  merchandising  has  now  been  estab- 
lished in  the  College  of  Business  Administra- 
tion of  Boston  University.  It  does  not  appear 
how  long  the  course  is,  but  it  apparently  com- 
prises a  school  year  divided  into  two  semesters. 
The  subjects  considered  are  retail  accounting, 
retail  merchandising,  retail  salesmanship,  re- 
tail advertising,  business  English,  sales  letters 
and  correspondence,  store  equipment,  store 
and  window  displays,  personal  hygiene  and 
efficiency,  etc.,  etc.  Apparently  the  work  is 
aimed  at  high-school  graduates  who  desire  to 
equip  themselves  technically  for  some  branch 
of  retail  merchandising. 

This  seems  to  us  to  be  along  the  right  lines 
and  worthy  of  commendation.  Some  of  our 
larger  universities  have  had  for  a  number  of 
years  courses  in  business,  and  all  work  of  this 
kind  must  be  sharply  distinguished  from  that 
done  in  what  are  known  as  business  colleges. 


OuiH**  Mthhamrr. 

was  a  regular  attendant  at  the  annual  meetings 
of  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  and  his  friends  were  gratified 
when  a  long  period  of  service  in  various  direc- 
tions was  crowned  with  his  election  to  the 
presidency  a  year  ago.  He  was  installed  at 
the  Indianapolis  meeting  last  August,  and 
during  recent  months  had  been  busily  engaged 
in  appointing  committees  and  planning  the 
work  for  his  administrative  year.  Dr.  A.  R. 
L,  Dohme,  as  first  vice-president,  will  now 
automatically  step  into  the  breach  and  preside 
over  the  destinies  of  the  organization  until  the 
Chicago  meeting  next  September. 

Mr.  Holzhauer  was  a  sterling  type  of  maa 
He  always  called  a  spade  by  its  right  name. 
He  had  prospered  in  business,  was  independent 
by  nature,  and  was  a  man  with  a  good  deal  of 
force  and  character.    Fortunately  he  leaves  a 
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son  who  is  one  of  the  keenest  business  men  in 
the  trade,  and  the  Holzhauer  name  will  not 
suffer  in  the  hands  to  which  it  has  been  com- 
mitted. 

,  The  National  Cash  Register 

Vui  e  an         Company  contends  that  the 

nusu  education  of  the  wives  of 

Convention.  ,   .         „.       .. 

men  engaged  m  sellmg  the 

company's  products  is  one  of  the  best  ways  of 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  salesmen  them- 
selves. Acting  on  this  idea  a  convention  of 
wives  of  salesmen  was  called,  and  something 
like  500  of  them  invaded  Dayton,  Ohio,  at 
the  company's  expense.  The  ladies  were  roy- 
ally entertained  and  the  programmes  are  said 
to  have  supplied  the  desired  information  in  a 
most  interesting  manner.  Addresses  were  de- 
livered by  John  H.  Patterson,  president,  and 
by  C.  E.  Steffey,  sales  manager,  and  stereop- 
ticon  slides  were  used  to  good  advantage.  It 
seems  to  have  remained  for  the  National  Cash 
Register  Company  to  carry  the  full  spirit  of 
cooperation  from  the  office  into  the  home  and 
to  enlist  the  wives  of  the  salesmen  as  active, 
enthusiastic  and  well-informed  aids  to  the 
sales  manager.  These  are  surely  the  days  of 
intensive  culdvatioa 

_y,    . .  Conditions  brought  about  by 

M    n«    n      the  war  caused  a  shortage 

Dmrfn  k  °^  clerks  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  the  situation 
being  so  acute  that  in  October  the  board  of 
pharmacy  deemed  it  wise  to  modify  its  rules 
and  regulations  somewhat,  the  statement  being 
made  at  the  same  time,  however,  that  the  an- 
nounced changes  might  be  revoked  at  any 
time  and  the  old  order  of  things  restored.  The 
"letting  down  of  the  bars"  consisted  of  grant- 
ing registration,  under  certain  conditions, 
without  examination.  According  to  the  an- 
nouncement, "any  person  is  eligible  who  is 
registered  by  examination  in  some  State,  who 
has  had  three  or  more  years'  experience  in 
drug  stores  in  which  physicians'  prescriptions 
are  compounded,  and  who  is  in  good  standing 
in  such  State  at  the  time  the  application  is 
made." 

The  board  reserves  the  right  to  refuse  regis- 
tration, should  conditions  warrant  such  a 
course.  We  quote  again:  "The  ruling  was 
passed  with  the  idea  of  securing  registered 
clerks  immediately.    If  you  are  not  now  act- 


ively engaged  in  the  drug  business,  or  if  you 
do  not  intend  to  practice  pharmacy  in  Wash- 
ington, or  if  it  is  your  purpose  to  obtain  regis- 
tration here  that  you  may  at  some  future  time 
come  to  Washington,  don't  apply,  as  you  will 
not  be  registered.  This  registration  without 
examination  is  for  the  person  who  is  looking 
for  and  will  accept  a  position  in  a  drug  store 
in  Washington  now." 

D.  B.  Garrison,  Cornell,  is  secretary  of  the 
Washington  board,  and  so  far  as  we  know  the 
ruling  is  still  in  force.  The  fee  for  reciprocal 
registration  under  these  circumstances  is  $8. 

For  all  time,  it  would  seem, 
German  we  are  to  be  relieved  of  pay- 
Patents,  ing  excessive  tribute  to  Ger- 
man manufacturers  of  drugs 
and  dyestuffs.  The  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion has  issued  the  regulations  under  which 
American  industry  can  turn  its  attention  to 
the  making  of  products  covered  by  patents 
granted  in  this  country  to  those  who  are  now 
enemies.  Licenses  are  to  be  issued  to  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  for  the  life  of  the  patent, 
not  merely  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  as 
first  stated,  so  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  the 
spell  is  at  last  broken  and  that  we  have  perma- 
nently reformed  in  the  matter  of  being  the 
goat. 

An  applicant  for  a  license  to  operate  under 
Federal  regulations  must  show  that  the  product 
he  proposes  to  manufacture  is  needed,  that  the 
demand  for  it  is  not  now  being  supplied,  and 
that  he  is  equipped  to  carry  on  the  business. 
The  commission  reserves  the  right  to  grant  a 
license  covering  the  same  product  to  two  or 
more  individuals  or  firms,  as  justified  by  the 
public  welfare.  It  is  estimated  that  fully 
20,000  patents  are  affected  by  this  ruling. 

According  to  the  Oil,  Paint  and  Drug  Re- 
porter, the  Federal  Trade  Commission  cites 
salvarsan  as  an  example  of  the  exorbitant  tolls 
levied  under  the  system  of  fully  protecting 
foreign  holders  of  patent  rights.  The  product 
has  been  sold  to  American  consumers  for  as 
much  as  $25  a  unit,  whereas  the  commission 
contends  that  a  fair  margin  of  profit  would 
result  were  salvarsan  sold  for  $1  a  unit. 

Hundreds  of  applications  for  licenses  have 
already  been  filed,  thus  showing  that  manu- 
facturers feel  they  are  to  be  fully  protected, 
not  only  during  the  war,  but  after  hostilities 
have  ceased. 
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Editorial 


Danger  Threatens  in  New  York,  Cal- 
ifornia, and  M^sachusetts. 

We  refer  to  these  three  States  particularly 
because  here  is  where  the  subject  of  compul- 
sory health  insurance  is  certain  to  come  for- 
ward again  during  the  approaching  winter.  A 
bill  was  introduced  in  the  New  York  legisla- 
ture last  year  and  failed  after  a  very  hot  fight. 
The  proponents  of  the  movement  have  an- 
nounced that  they  will  cause  the  same  bill  to 
be  reintroduced  this  year. 

Practically  the  same  situation  exists  in 
Massachusetts.  A  commission  was  appointed 
in  that  State  to  study  the  question  of  com- 
pulsory health  insurance,  and  it  is  probable 
that  this  commission  will  bring  in  a  divided 
report.  Nevertheless  the  advocates  of  com- 
pulsory health  insurance  are  fighting  strenu- 
ously in  that  State,  and  it  would  be  the  part 
of  wisdom  to  keep  an  eye  on  them. 

In  California  the  movement  in  favor  of 
compulsory  health  insurance  is  particularly 
strong.  There,  unlike  the  situation  in  most 
States,  the  State  Federation  of  Labor  seems 
to  be  in  favor  of  the  proposition,  which  will 
make  the  fight  more  difficult. 

This  will  be  an  off  year  in  State  legislation. 
The  majority  of  the  legislative  bodies  will  not 
meet  unless  called  into  special  session  for  some 
purpose  or  other.  In  these  three  States,  how- 
ever, and  perhaps  in  others,  the  drug  trade  will 
have  to  be  prepared  to  meet  the  issue  presented 
by  the  compulsory  health  insurance  movement. 
It  would  be  folly  to  go  to  sleep  on  this  matter. 
Social  insurance,  as  repeatedly  stated,  would 
constitute  the  most  damaging  blow  that  the 
drug  trade  of  America  has  ever  been  called 
upon  to  suffer. 

Military  Service  and  the  Pharmacist 

Changing  the  established  order  of  things  is 
always  a  slow  process.  As  a  rule  radical  alter- 
ations do  not  appeal  to  the  conservatism  of 
those  in  charge  of  big  affairs. 

Our  army  and  our  navy  are  stupendous  in- 
stitutions, bulking  so  large  now  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  even  a  distorted  perspective. 
Numerically  considered,  the  mind  must  grap- 
ple with  millions,  rather  than  with  thousands 


or  with  hundreds.  The  old  song  about  General 
Jackson's  ten  thousand  men  doesn't  apply  any 
more. 

And  there  must  be  hospitals  and  there  must 
be — pharmacists.  But  not  pharmacists  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  as  the  matter  stands  under  the 
present  arrangements.  Surgeon-General  Brais- 
ted  of  the  navy  has  issued  this  statement: 

"The  term  pharmacist  is  used  in  lieu  of  a 
better  one  to  designate  the  warrant  officer  of 
the  medical  department.  So  far  as  the  duties 
of  the  grade  are  concerned  the  term  does  not 
convey  the  character  of  the  position.  Vacan- 
cies in  this  grade  are  filled  by  promotion  from 
the  ranks  of  chief  petty  officers  of  the  enlisted 
force  who  have  through  actual  experience  and 
long  service  in  the  navy  obtained  the  knowl- 
edge, training,  and  familiarity  with  all  phases 
of  naval  medical  work  absolutely  necessary  and 
required  to  properly  perform  the  duties  of  this 
most  important  position.  The  pharmacist  in 
civil  life  is  not  in  any  way  fitted  to  undertake 
the  duties  of  this  grade." 

It  is  hoped  that  as  the  war  progresses  con- 
ditions may  change  in  this  respect,  hut  we  must 
not  be  too  impatient.  In  order  that  a  different 
situation  may  prevail  there  must  be  an  entire 
reorganization  of  certain  phases  of  army  life, 
and  we  can  all  readily  see  what  that  means. 
Time  will  be  required,  and  a  great  deal  of  op- 
position from  forces  well  entrenched  in  army 
circles  must  necessarily  be  encountered. 

It  is  often  contended  that  our  boys  at  the 
front  are  entitled  to  just  as  good  medical 
service  and  just  as  good  pharmaceutical  service 
as  they  would  receive  were  they  at  home,  and 
there  is  surely  nothing  unreasonable  in  a  de- 
mand of  that  kind.  The  first  step  in  a  cam- 
paign having  for  its  aim  the  placing  of 
pharmacy  in  the  army  and  navy  on  a  higher 
plane,  therefore,  must  be  to  show  that  the 
present  service  is  inadequate ;  that  the  boys  at 
the  front  and  in  training  camps  are  not  well 
provided  for  in  this  particular.  And  it  must 
be  shown  that  this  condition  is  more  or  less 
general.  The  tabulation  of  a  few  isolated  cases 
of  carelessness  or  inefficiency  in  handling  med- 
ical supplies  will  not  answer  the  purpose,  for 
such  incidents  occur  in  civil  life.     Facts  and 
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figures  only  can  be  taken  into  account  at  the 
final  reckoning. 

Viewed  as  an  abstract  proposition,  it  would 
not  seem  that  present  conditions  would  be  sat- 
isfactory to  the  soldiers  themselves,  but  so  far 
we  have  no  evidence  that  such  is  the  case.  The 
intelligence  of  the  army  and  navy  is  extremely 
high-grade,  and  the  boys  in  the  field  fully  qual- 
ified in  every  way  to  pass  on  the  service  they 
are  getting.  If,  a  little  later,  such  service  does 
not  measure  up  to  what  it  ought  to  be,  we  are 
going  to  hear  about  it,  and  the  objections 
raised  are  going  to  be  couched  in  language  that 
can  easily  be  understood.  Moreover,  thou- 
sands of  men  connected  with  the  drug  trade 
are  now  in  the  service,  and  we  are  thus  sup- 
plied, in  a  sense,  with  what  might  be  termed 
expert  witnesses. 

A  number  of  organizations  are  at  work 
along  the  line  of  improving  the  status  of  the 
pharmacist  in  the  service,  and,  so  far  as  we 
know,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  being  done 
in  opposition  to  such  propaganda.  But  there 
is  unfortunately  little  hope  that  anything  defi- 
nite can  be  accomplished  right  away,  and  a 
druggist  or  drug  clerk  planning  on  entering 
the  service  is  not  justified  in  basing  expectation 
of  early  promotion  on  such  a  possibility.  Large 
bodies  are  said  to  move  slowly,  and  the  same 
condition  of  partial  inertia  applies  with  equal 
force  to  reforms. 

A  bill  was  introduced  during  the  last  session 
of  Congress  which  aims  to  give  pharmacy  due 
recognition.  This  measure  is  known  as  the 
Edmonds  bill,  and  we  shall  hear  much  more 
about  it  later.  The  creation  of  a  pharmaceu- 
tical corps  in  the  army  is  the  end  sought — 
surely  a  cause  that  does  not  lack  merit. 

Keep  On  the  Watch  I 

These  are  days  when  it  will  be  fatal  not  to 
watch  the  legislative  situation  with  the  great- 
est of  care  and  scrutiny.  It  won't  do  to  go  to 
sleep  on  the  proposition. 

Burdensome  bills  of  numerous  kinds  made 
their  appearance  in  the  various  State  legisla- 
tures last  winter,  and  some  of  them  slipped 
through.  There  are  signs  aplenty  that  history 
will  repeat  itself  with  a  vengeance  during  the 
coming  legislative  season. 

The  war  situation  will  bring  forward  a  host 
of  tax  bills  of  one  kind  and  another ;  compul- 


sory health  legislation  is  threatened ;  formula- 
disclosure  bills  are  being  incubated;  measures 
restricting  or  prohibiting  the  sale  of  medicines 
containing  alcohol  will  make  their  appearance ; 
and  the  drug  trade  will  find  itself  in  danger  of 
extinction  if  it  doesn't  watch  out. 

Every  legislative  committee  in  every  State 
should  be  on  the  qui  vive.  The  national  asso- 
ciations should  watch  the  situation  in  Wash- 
ington. And,  more  than  all,  we  repeat  what 
we  said  on  a  number  of  occasions  several 
months  ago,  namely,  that  the  various  divisions 
of  the  drug  trade  should  cooperate  with  one 
another  in  order  to  handle  legislative  matters 
with  the  greatest  of  success  and  directness. 

The  National  Drug  Trade  Conference  may 
be  the  ideal  clearing  house  for  this  purpose, 
and  if  it  is,  its  powers  ought  to  be  amplified. 
It  ought  to  be  authorized  by  the  several  na- 
tional bodies  constituting  its  membership  to 
strike  wherever  it  is  necessary  to  strike,  with- 
out waiting  for  detailed  instructioiis.  The  time 
is  coming,  if  it  isn't  here  now,  when  the  legis- 
lative interests  of  the  drug  trade  in  all  its 
branches  ought  to  be  looked  after  thoroughly 
and  skilfully  by  some  central  agency.  Any- 
thing else  will  result  in  scattered  authority, 
divided  counsels,  general  indifference,  and  a 
grievous  lack  of  protection. 

Alertness  Essential. 

Business  is  good;  much  better  than  any  of 
us  might  have  conceived  it  could  be,  had  we 
shut  our  eyes  two  or  three  years  ago  and  de- 
liberately looked  ahead.  We  might  then  have 
pictured  a  condition  entirely  different.  It 
might  not  have  seemed  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  industrial  fabric  could  undergo  the 
shocks  to  which  it  has  been  subjected  in  the 
meantime  without  having  become  more  or  less 
demoralized. 

But  we  have  survived  all  the  shocks  so  far, 
and  ret^l  trade  has  remained  above  normal. 

This  doesn't  mean,  however,  that  we  are 
justified  in  ignoring  entirely  conditions  which 
may  arise  in  the  future.  It  doesn't  mean  that 
we  can  let  down  one  single  iota  in  our  alert- 
ness. It  doesn't  mean  that  we  can  buy  and 
sell  on  the  basis  of  standards  that  existed  two 
or  three  years  ago,  and  come  through  un- 
scathed. 

One  of  the  things  to  be  avoided  is  overbuy- 
ing. For  when  the  war  is  over/there  is  cvng 
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to  be  a  tremendous  shrinking  of  values.  We 
are  paying  war  prices  now  for  all  our  supplies, 
and  when  hostilities  have  ceased  these  figures 
are  certain  to  drop.  *  It  is  not  the  course  of  wis- 
dom, therefore,  to  be  caught  too  well  supplied 
with  commodities  which  it  is  highly  probable 
will  have  to  be  sold  for  less  than  cost. 

And  right  now  there  should  be  no  hesitancy 
whatever  in  seeing  to  it  that  a  sufficient  marpn 
of  profit  is  realized  on  every  transaction.  To 
just  get  by  isn't  enough.  It  is  a  fatal  idea  to 
hold  to  old  prices,  with  the  thought  in  mind 
that  next  week  or  next  month  or  next  year 
conditions  may  right  themselves  and  business 
run  on  as  in  normal  times. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  merchandis- 
ing has  it  been  so  necessary  to  watch  expenses, 
to  make  collections  with  such  exacting  prompt- 
ness, and  to  keep  constantly  a  virile  finger 
closely  pressed  against  the  business  pulse. 

To  Cut  the  Time  in  Two. 

The  New  York  board  of  pharmacy  has 
recommended  that  the  four  years  of  practical 
experience  required  of  those  who  seek  to  take 
the  examination  for  full  registration  be  re- 
duced to  two  years,  in  case  the  applicant  is  a 
high-school  graduate.  This  means  that  the 
minimum  practical  experience  requirement 
would  consist  of  sixteen  months  in  a  college  of 
pharmacy  and  eight  months  in  a  drug  store. 

Dr.  Willis  G.  Gregory,  dean  of  the  Buffalo 
College  of  Pharmacy,  recently  addressed  an 
open  letter  to  the  New  York  State  Legislative 
Committee  in  which  this  subject  was  discussed 
in  a  very  sane  and  pointed  manner.  He  began 
by  suggesting  that  there  must  be  good,  prac- 
tical reasons  back  of  the  recommendation,  for 
five  of  the  nine  members  of  the  New  York 
board  are  proprietors  of  pharmacies  and 
actively  engaged  in  the  business.  And  one  of 
these  reasons  he  finds  to  be  the  constant  com- 
plaint that  it  is  difficult  to  secure  satisfactory 
clerks,  a  condition  that  the  continuation  of  the 
war  is  certain  to  render  much  more  acute.  The 
argument  is  advanced  that  the  proposed  lessen- 
ing of  the  number  of  months  of  practical  ex- 
perience could  not  fail  to  increase  the  number 
of  apprentices  and  thus,  at  least  to  a  degree, 
tend  to  relieve  the  pressure. 

On  the  other  hand.  Dean  Gregory  cannot 
see  how  the  proposed  change  could  work  to 


the  detriment  of  pharmacy.  He  holds  that  we 
want  the  high-school  boys ;  that  pharmacy 
needs  them;  but  that  we  cannot  blame  a 
sprightly,  ambitious  young  man  for  turning 
his  back  on  the  business  when  he  comes  face 
to  face  with  the  four-year  experience  require- 
ment. "It  looks  too  far  ahead  for  the  rewards 
in  sight." 

The  latter  has  been  given  quite  a  degree  of 
publicity,  due,  doubtless,  to  a  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  New  York  journals  that  the  points 
are  well  taken. 

Let's  All  Help. 

We  are  living  in  a  land  which  now  has  the 
largest  remaining  stock  of  food  in  the  world — 
but  that  is  not  a  reason  why  we  should  refrain 
from  exercising  prudence.    Quite  the  reverse. 

Were  the  matter  merely  one  of  self-interest, 
just  plain  common  sense  would  urge  us  to  go 
slow.  For  what  will  the  next  year,  or  the  next 
one,  bring  forth?  Famine  is  just  across  the 
seas,  and  we  cannot  tell  how  soon  it  may  be 
that  here  in  our  own  country  we  may  realize 
the  full  significance  of  food  shortage.  We 
must  be  careful  to-day;  must  adjust  our  habits 
to  provide  for  to-morrow.  Moreover,  we  owe 
a  patriotic  duty  to  our  allies,  to  little  Belgium. 
Let  us  not  forget  this. 

We  can't  all  go  to  the  front,  but  we  can 
conserve  food,  food  that  the  world  needs,  that 
our  own  soldiers  will  need.  And  this  means 
meatless  days,  wheatless  days,  and  other 
sacrifices. 

Let  us  make  such  sacrifices.  It  isn't  asking 
very  much.  If  we  all  do  a  little  the  aggregate 
will  be  enormous. 


Professor  J.  T.  Lloyd,  son  of  John  Uri 
Lloyd,  and  a  former  instructor  at  Cornell 
University,  has  returned  from  the  front  in 
Europe,  after  six  months'  service  in  an  ambu- 
lance corps.  He  recently  delivered  an  illus- 
trated lecture  on  his  experiences  before  the 
Business  Men's  Club,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

George  M.  Beringer  has  succeeded  Dr. 
Henry  Kraemer  as  editor  of  the  American 
Jonrnal  of  Pharmacy,  the  change  having  been 
brought  about  by  the  latter's  acceptance  of  the 
chair  of  pharmacognosy  at  Ann  Arbor.        i 
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A  Word  About  Sales 

By  George  Agry, 
Newton,  Massachusetts 


Probably  in  no  other  direction  has  the  mod- 
em storekeeper  displayed  more  ingenuity  than 
in  planning  sales  and  making  them  "draw." 

The  human  mind  is  so  constituted  that  it 
likes  to  think  it  is  getting  something  for  noth- 
ing, or  almost  nothing.  Occasionally  people 
will  grab  at  almost  any  bargain  or  scheme 
without  a  word  of  complaint  or  argument.  No- 
tice I  have  said  "occasionally." 

The  department  stores,  dry-goods  stores, 
clothing  stores,  and  so  on,  have  for  a  long  time 
worked  upon  this  susceptibility  of  the  public 
mind,  and  a  complete  list  of  the  schemes  de- 
vised to  take  advantage  of  it,  laid  one  on  top 
of  the  other,  would  reach  up  into  the  air  higher 
than  a  gun  can  shoot.  (>ily  for  a  compara- 
tively short  time  has  this  fever  been  spreading 
much  among  druggists,  although  out  of  the 
long  list  of  such  inventions  there  are  many 
that  migbt  be  adapted. 

A  crowd — that's  it.  Just  a  few  big  buyers 
won't  make  a  sale.  A  crowd  impresses  the 
public  with  the  bigness  and  the  importance  of 
the  opportunity.  Humans  are  like  flics.  They 
rush  in,  jam  in,  fight  their  way  in,  where  a  lot 
of  other  people  are.    A  crowd  draws  a  crowd. 

Nobody  wants  to  trade  in  a  dull,  slow  store. 
Somebody  has  well  said,  "the  store  that  hasn't 
a  lot  of  people  in  it  can't  get  a  lot  more  people 
in  it." 

SALES  ARE  THRILLING. 

Looking  back  a  little  I  find  that  I  have  been 
through  some  pretty  thrilling  sales  myself.  Put 
on  in  some  pretty  big  stores,  too ;  sales  at  which 
the  crowd  just  mobbed  us  for  three  successive 
days  or  so,  until  we  were  ready  to  throw  up 
our  hands  and  quit.  But  when  13  o'clock  Sat- 
urday night  came  and  the  key  had  been  twisted 
in  the  door  and  we  each  had  a  ham  sandwich 
and  a  hot  "choc"  in  our  hands,  things  began 
to  look  different ;  and  by  the  middle  of  the  next 
week  we  were  eagerly  discussing  the  coming 
of  the  next  sale.  There  is  something  big  in 
such  an  accomplishment. 

A  sale  should  mean  the  getting  together  of 
a  lot  of  honest-injun  goods,  so  far  as  quality 


goes,  with  actual,  not  three-card  monte,  selling 
prices.  It  shouldn't  mean  scraping  together  a 
lot  of  inferior  stuff  and  selling  it  at  a  low 
figure,  all  because  it  isn't  worth  carrying  away 
at  any  price  whatever.  It  shouldn't  mean  ad- 
vertising "Almost  unheard  of  prices;"  "Goods 
actually  thrown  away;"  "Just  like  picking  up 
money,"  and  all  that  sort  of  stuff,  for  such 
gush  isn't  honest,  to  begin  with.  If  the  adver- 
tising isn't  on  the  square,  it  can  scarcely  be 
expected  that  the  goods  will  be.  When  bargain 
prices  are  announced  such  prices  should  be 
lower  than  the  same  goods  would  sell  for  when 
put  out  over  the  counter  in  the  regular  course 
of  business,  although  this  doesn't  preclude  the 
picking  up  of  a  meritorious  line,  somewhat 
obscure,  perhaps,  but  nevertheless  all  there. 

AN   IMPORTANT   POINT. 

The  date  is  important.  We  must  take  into 
account  pay-day  at  the  mills,  the  farmer's  fat 
roll  after  the  sale  of  his  crops,  and  so  forth, 
and  hopping  to  the  other  extreme,  we  must 
steer  clear  of  the  solemn  first  of  the  month, 
when  the  landlord  and  the  grocer  and  the 
butcher  are  looking  for  theirs.  And  in  these 
days  so  strange  and  momentous  we  have  to 
avoid  all  possible  competition  or  interference 
with  any  activity  or  entertainment  designed  to 
raise  money  for  the  war. 

Some  may  say  that  these  are  not  the  days 
for  promoting  sales  schemes,  anyway.  And. 
perhaps  this  is  so.  It  is  a  matter  that  each 
individual  must  decide  for  himself. 

Beware  of  damaged  goods.  Nothing  will 
kill  an  otherwise  well-set-up  special  like  mix- 
ing in  stuff,  "we  are  letting  go  at  very  low 
prices  because,  you  see,  it's  soiled."  When  you 
need  to  have  a  clean-up  sale,  drag  out  the  junk, 
display  it  quite  apart  from  your  decent  and 
presentable  goods,  and  get  rid  of  it  at  the  best 
prices  you  can  get.  But  don't  have  clean-up 
sales  so  often  that  you  get  a  reputation  for 
being  a  slipshod  merchant  who  doesn't  keep 
goods  moving,  but  lets  them  get  bad  on  his 
hands.  The  best  way,  of  course,  is  to  keep  a 
watchful  eye  always  worldng.    Befoce^/oia^ 
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of  merchandise  gets  too  disreputable  in  appear-  of  the  popular  brands  of  smoking  tobacco,  re- 

ance,  think  out  some  customers  who  use  such  tailing  at  15  cents,  with  a  50-cent  briar  pipe; 

goods  and  tu'ge  them  to  buy,  making  the  price  we  gave  a  cigarette  case  with  a  certain  sale  and 

right     Qean  up  as'you  go  along.     Don't  let  a  cigar  case  with  twenty-five  of  one  of  our 

calamity  truck  accumulate.  brands  of  dgars ;  we  gave  a  comb  with  our 

Little  need  be  said  about  "jobs"  and  "odds,"  hair  tonic,  and  a  wool  puff  with  our  face 

although  the  druggist  is  perhaps  less  familiar  powder, 
with  such  goods  than  dealers  in  almost  any 

other  line  of  business.     There  can  be  no  jobs  three  days  enough. 

in  standard  medicinal  products,  pure  drugs  and  t-i.        j        -    i                  i.  /         i,-      * 

..      ...       t,  4.  ■         ■         ^1.      1-                  •  11  Three  days  is  long  enough  for  a  big  store 

the  hke,  but  in  many  other  lines,  especially  ,         ,           .-  ^i.       j        ?     u  l    c  ^    j 

,                J             _i     -.-      r           ...  -     J    1..  sale,  and  one  of  these  days  should  be  Saturday, 

fancy  goods,  opportunities  for  a     big  deal  ,                         .         ■'                ,,..■' 

may  often  be  hit  upon.     Get  after  these  for  """'^  "T'  °=i?='°"  P'  'vent  -nakes  th.s  .m- 

your  next  sale,  even  though  you  have  to  buy  f'^'^"^''-      Three  days  is  long  enough  to 

now,  a  long  way  ahead  of  the  event  itself.  ■>■""  "^f  ^'J'  ""'  "gular  channel    Better 

I  remember  one  of  our  big  sales,  three  or  «°  ">"'  =»'«  o"'°"'  ''  "^^J^  ''^'  ^ 

four  years  ago,  when  we  gave  a  box  of  good  '"^'^  y""'  customers  and  exhaust  your  help, 

stationery,  retaiUng  at  35  cents,  with  a  foun-  "">  ''  y""  Eoods  are  not  wholly  exhausted, 

tain  pen  selling  at  a  dollar;  a  fetching  litUe  ^'^  "■  »"  ^'=  6"=  *«  '"'P  »  *»"■  ^^'^'^ 

vanity  box  with  mirror  and  puff,  and  filled  with  "'  *e  shape  of  a  bonus.      Set  a  mark  upon 

choice    powder,    with    our    60-cent    massage  some  particular  Imes— a  mark,  however,  not  so 

cream.     Again,  with  our  50-cent  cold  cream,  ^igh  it  can't  be  reached— and  give  a  commis- 

we  gave  a  powder-paper  book.     We  gave  an  ""•'  °"  sales  above  this  figure,  the  commission 

etched  gold-rimmed  medicine  glass  with  every  ">  •>«  "hacked  up  all  around:  cashiers,  porter, 

50-cent  purchase  at  the  drug  counter.     And  '"^^  boy— all.      Everybody  contributes  to 

there  were  combinations  like  this  on  the  drug  '1>«  success,  and  all  should  share  in  the  reward, 

counter:  Make  the  division  on  the  salary  basis. 

J41b.  Cr«un  of  Tarur (^guhrpricegiven).  ^^  '.^ff  great  importance  to  have  the  goods, 

lib.  Bicarbonate  of  Soda "         "        "  especially  combinations,  wrapped  and  ready  to 

iboule  our  own  Extract  of  Vanilla      "        "   '    "  toss  out.    Spend  all  spare  time  f  Or  days  before- 

hand  getting  these  packages  in  shape,  and  be 

Totalvalue (Total  regularprice)-  sure  to  have  large,  stout  bags  handy  for  the 

_                 .  .          .        ,       ,              . .  .    ,  customer  to  carry  away  miscellaneous  pur- 

I  am  not  givin?  pnces,  for  they  wouldn  t  fit  .                   tt      .  ■           cu         j.  a  ■  ^    n. 

iL       ^-           n  ^       -a.        L-     y     I        .  chases  in.      No  string.      Shove  stuff  into  the 

these  times,    cut  can  t  combinations  be  put  up,  ,        „       «    ■  .  ..      f          ^    ^           .  . 

,^      ,.      ,    ,,             ,    ,      "^         ,  bag,  then  twist  the  top.      Customer  takes  it 

even  now,  attractive  to  the  people  because  of  °                           ,           ir    ,■        r      ^  -.. 

.^1,         ■               .  1,               J          .  ■  away,  same  as  potatoes.     No  time  for  rnils : 

the  saving,  espeaally  on  goods  used  in  prepar-  ...... 

ing  food?      In  the  combireition  above,  the  "erybody  democratic  and  human, 

extract  of  vanilla  was  our  own,  and  throughout  T""  "'  h""  P-^-S  .^P^,  ""°  »"  •■""<"« 

the  entire  Ust  "own  goods"  (cough  remedies,  '^''  P>A»6es  for  a  week  before  your  sale,  of 

liniments,  tonics,  toilet  preparations,  and  the  ":''""=•  e'""?  "<"■"  "^  .*«  =vent,  and  you  ve 

like)  were  worked  in.     All  these  combinations  ^"'^Sf  f"'  »  P'^'  "J  "'wspaper  ad  and 

yielded  a  profit  *  display  window.     Your  window  should 

On  another  occasion  we  gave  a  pretty  teacup.  ^  '"  *""y  ^  ^^^^  °^  *«"  '^^y^  ^«'°''«  y°"''  s^'*^' 

and  sometimes  a  dainty  tea-ball,  with  a  pound  ^'*  bargain  pnces  on  the  goods  and  a  large 

of  our  tea,  and  a  china  coffee  cup  was  given  '^^^'^'  °^  '^^'^^'  announcing  the  dates, 

with  a  pound  of  our  coffee.    This  same  thing  ^  lot  of  people— heedless  ones— will  come  ' 

ought  to  work  now;  or  at  least  some  sort  of  >"  without  noticing  the  date,  expecting  to  buy 

scheme  can  be  figured  out  in  connection  with  at  the  sale  prices,  and  some  will  go  away  huffed 

two  pounds  of  tea  or  coffee.  "P  a  bit.  for  all  your  courteous  explanation. 

Here  are  some  of  the  other  things  we  did  No  matter ;  they'll  show  up  again,  and  bring 

at  our  big  sales:    We  gave  a  handsome  bonbon  their  neighbors  and  friends  with  them.     Real 

dish  with  a  certain  amount  of  our  best  choco-  mad  folks  are  sometimes  the  very  best  adver- 

lates  at  the  candy  counter;  we  gave  some  one  tisers.                                             ^-.              i 
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My  Ten  Most  Difficult  Prescriptions 

And  How  I  Compounded  Them 

To  decide  this  contest  was  a  most  difficult  task.  Our  Judges  were  at  a  loss  to  decide 
whether  the  first  Pa0er  or  the  second  one  should  be  placed  on  toi>.  Both  were  pro- 
nounced exceptional  and  the  compounding  methods  delineated  oPen  to  very  little  criticism. 
The  third  Paper,  however,  didn't  run  the  gauntlet  so  successfully,  one  Judge  contending 
that  the  best  course  had  been  followed  in  only  one  instance — with  Prescription  No.  10. 
We  publish  the  papers  anonymousht  and  throw  the  entire  matter  oPeti /or  discussion. 
Let's  have  a  very  general  response;  nobody's  fedings  will  be  hurt.— The  EDITORS. 


Paper  No.  1,  by  P.  R.  C. 

Here  they  are,  Mr.  Editor,  without  unneces- 
sary carrying  on  by  way  of  introduction: 

(1)  Pulv.  camphora 5.0O 

Phenylis  salicylatis, 

Aeetanilide aa  2.00 

Sacchari  lactis q.  s. 

M.  fL  pulv.  No.  X. 

Sig. :    One  every  3  hours. 

I  found  it  better  to  prevent  the  camphor  and 
salo!  from  forming  a  liquid  than  to  absorb  it 
after  liquefied.  Therefore  I  triturated  the 
camphor  with  an  equal  weight  of  sugar  of 
milk,  and  then  salol  and  acetanilid  with  5  Gm. 
more  of  sugar  of  milk,  then  gently  mixed  these 
together.  They  were  all  right  when  dispensed, 
and  I  had  no  complaints. 

(2)  Creosoti M.  iv. 

M.  fiat,  chart.  No.  IV. 

Sig. :    One  three  times  a  day. 

About  8  grains  of  light  magnesium  will  do 
it.     But  why  in  powders  ?  one  wonders. 

(3)  lodi gr.1/12. 

Glycerini, 

Aqtue, 

Gdatini,  aa  q.  s,  ad 5j. 

M.  ft.  tales  No.  XXX. 
Sig- :    Iodine  cubes. 

This  was  a  new  one,  but  on  inquiry  I  learned 
that  gelatin  cubes  were  desired  containing  the 
iodine.  I  softened  S50  grains  of  gelatin  in 
IZyi  drachms  of  water,  added  12yi  drachms 
of  glycerin  {by  weight),  and  heated  until  the 
gelatin  was  melted.  Then  I  dissolved  2^ 
grains  of  iodine  and  5  grains  of  potassiimi 
iodide  in  50  minims  of  water,  added  to  the 
gelatin  solution,  mixed  well,  poured  into  a 
greased  powder-box  of  large  size,  and  when  it 
had  solidified  cut  up  the  gelatin  mass  into  30 
"cubes." 


(4)  Acidi  tannici  3ij. 

Tinct.  ferri  chlor 5iij. 

Adipis  lanfc, 

Petrolati aa  p.  e.  q.  s.  ad  Jiij. 

M.  ft  ung. 

This  looked  rather  black,  even  before  it  was 
mixed.  Tannic  acid  and  ferric  chloride  makes 
good  ink,  but  who  wants  to  spread  it  on  the 
skin?  I  mixed  the  ferric  chloride  with  the 
wool-fat,  then  separately  incorporated  the 
tannic  acid  with  the  petrolatum,  rubbing  it 
smooth;  then  mixed  the  two.  How  black  tt 
got  on  standing  I  do  not  know,  but  it  wasn't 
very  bad  when  it  left  the  store. 

(5)  Glycerini- 3iv. 

Tinct.  ferri  citrochlor Sj. 

Acid,  phosphoiici  dil 3iij. 

Elix.  aromat ad  Jiv. 

M. 

Usually  the  tincture  of  citrochloride  of  iron 
is  a  chemical  pacifist,  but  in  this  combination  it 
goes  on  the  war  path.  Citrophosphate  of  iron 
is  formed  with  the  phosphoric  acid,  and  is 
precipitated.  This  can  be  redissolved  by  add- 
ing about  two  drachms  of  sodium  citrate,  but 
if  U.  S.  P.  Tinct.  Ferri  Chlor.  be  used  in  place 
of  the  citrochloride,  no  precipitate  is  formed. 
I  preferred  this  method. 

(6)  Sodii  salicylatis, 

Sodit  bicarbonatis aa  Has. 

Tinct.  ferri  chlorid Sij. 

Aqiuc ad  ^ij. 

This  isn't  particularly  diflficult  to  compound, 
but  it  proved  an  interesting  mixture,  because  I 
expected  to  get  a  precipitate  of  ferric  carbo- 
nate, the  bicarbonate  being  in  excess.  I  dis- 
solved the  sodium  salicylate  in  2  ounces  of 
distilled  water,  added  the  tincture,  then  cau- 
tiously added  the  sodium  bicarbonate^  ^llie 
,  Digmzed  by  VjOOQlt 
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iron  remained  in  solution,  and  a  deep  blood-red  Paper  No.  2,  by  R.  H. 

solution  was  obtained.  IVe  always  had  more  than  a  passing  regard 

<7)  Mentholis gr.xv.  for  the  prescription  end  of  the  drug  business. 

Chloroformi 3j  Ability  to  dispense  a  prescription  that  three 

Tinct.  benzoini 5jss.  other  druggists  passed  up  got  me  my  first  raise 

Petrolati  liquid! 3J.  {„  salary. 

M.  it.  nebulx.  The  prescription  was  handed  to  me  one  Sun- 

T^.     .         .     .         .        ^      , ,         ,            Ti  day  momtne  by  a  man  who  was  mad  clear 

Ihe  benzoin  here  is  a  trouble-maker.       It     ,,  -'      ,       ,? ,  ■ 

,,    rny  .       ...   .,     ,.     . ,      i    1  i  „  through.     He  said  that  he  just  landed  in  town, 

won  t  amiiate  with  the  liquid  petrolatum,  ,   ?               ■    r       ,     .  ,              •         , 

Tj-      ij,D         ■         c  I.        ■  and  that  never  before  had  he  experienced  any 

i  dissolved  18  grams  of  benzoin  as  com-  ,._    ,      .           ...          ■      ,-X  ,     „t     .  ■ 

,  .  1               .,  1    .    ,,      .1       (           AA  ^  It,  difficulty  in  getting  the  recipe  filled.      In  this 

pletely  as  possible  in  the  chloroform,  added  the  .             i,                 tT         i_         .         j 

.1    1    .1        .1      I-     -1       .    1  .  ■     i     d place,   however,    I   have   been  turned 

menthol,  then  the  liquid  petrolatum:  mixed  ,         .    ,,          ,             .^       .         ■■■.■!. 

11  th      f,\t     A  down  in  three  stores.     One  druggist  said  that 

'  he  had  never  heard  of  the  stuff,  a  second  said 

(8)  Bismuth,  subnit 3v.  that  there  wasn't  any  such  thing,  and  the  third 

Liq.  antiseptic  alkalin Svj.  ^^^  3^;^  jjjat  before  he  could  fill  the  prescrip- 

Tr""  ii"df,^^'^'''''* S'  ^'°'*  '*  ^°'^^^  ^^^^  ^°  ^  P"^  °"  ^  Harrison  law 

Ess.  pepsin. .!!.!............"!!. !!!ad3iv!  blank.      What  kind  of  a  song  and  dance  are 

M.  Sig, :    Two  teaspoonfuls  in  water  every  3  hour^  X^"  gO'^S  *°  g'^^  me  ?" 

I  looked  at  the  prescription.    It  read: 

The  alkaline  antiseptic  solution  is  bad  for  pjj  jj^j,                                         ,  ,jq 

everything  else  in  the  prescription.      So  I  neu-  gj^  .  q„^  j  i.  d.  p.  c."no.  C. 

tralized  it  with  12  grains  of  citric  acid,  and  it 

proved  very  satisfactory.  I  was  fresh  out  of  college,  so  it  was  sira- 

,nv  T  ■       .              -,.                             *■■  plicity   itself   to   figure   out  that  the  doctor 

(9)  Liq.  potass,  arsenit 5ij.  .                         ,            .          ...          , 

Ferri  dialysat ad  5iv.  wanted    100   tenth-grain    pills   of    mercurous 

U                         '  iodide.      True,  the  chemical  formula  of  proto- 

iodide  of  mercury  as  given  in  the  U,  S.  P.  is 
Evidently  the  writer  of  this  prescription  did  Hgl,  but  as  Hg,L  could  mean  nothing  else,  I 
not  know  that  dialyzed  iron  is  an  excellent  anti-  felt  safe  in  dispensing  yellow  iodide  pills, 
dote  to  arsenic,  and  that  if  dispensed  as  written  I  put  up  a  hundred  of  them,  and  the  cus- 
the  iron  would  be  precipitated,  the  arsenic  tomer  said  that  they  were  identical  in  appear- 
absorbed,  and  neither  would  be  of  any  benefit  ance  with  the  ones  he  used  to  get  in  New  York, 
to  the  patient.  He  then  wanted  to  know  if  I  was  the  "boss," 
I  used  3  fluidounces  of  tincture  of  citro-  and  when  I  told  him  I  wasn't  he  said  that 
chloride  of  iron,  to  which  I  added  the  Fowler's  despite  the  fact  he  preferred  to  deal  with  pro- 
solution,  then  enough  water  to  make  4  fluid-  prietors,  he  would  give  me  his  business  while 
ounces.  The  doctor  accepted  it,  after  I  had  in  the  city.  He  turned  out  to  be  a  splendid 
explained.  cigar  and  toilet  goods  customer — hence,  as  he 

(10)  Tinct.  benzoini.  was  "my"  customer  and  boosted  me  to  the 

Tinct.  myrrhs aa5iv.  boss,  I  gOt  the  raise. 

Aqua  rosa jiij.  Our  Store,  for  a  long  time,  had  been  trying 

U.  Sig.:    Mouth-wash.  to  get  the  trade  of  a  dealer  in  horses  who 

frequently  had  as  many  as  fifty  or  sixty  im- 

There  is  too  large  an  amount  of  resinous  acclimated  animals  in  his  stable  at  one  time, 

material  in  these  tinctures  to  form  a  milky  He  employed  a  veterinarian  to  look  after  the 

mixture  with  the  water.      An  emulsion  was  horses,  and  the  store  to  which  the  doctor  sent 

wanted,  and  I  didn't  like  the  idea  of  using  his  business  would  frequently  fill  ten  or  twelve 

acacia  in  a  mouth-wash.    But  since  the  mix-  dollars'  worth  of  prescriptions  in  a  week's  time, 

ture  is  not  to  be  swallowed,  I  thought  tincture  We  had  never  been  able  to  get  much  business 

of  quillaja  would  not  be  objectionable,  so  I  from  this  man  as  he  favored  a  competitor, 

simply  added  3  drachms  to  2^  ounces  of  rose  It  happened,   however,   that   one  day  the 

water,  and  gradually  added  the  tinctures  with  veterinarian  was  called  out  of  town  suddenly, 

shaking.     The  result  was  quite  satisfactory.  and  before  he  left  he  wrote  a  prescriptirai  for 
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a  newly-arrived  horse  who  was  suffering  from  a 
cough.  Here  is  the  way  the  prescription  reads: 
Fluidextracl  of  belladonna  root.. 

2  fluid  ounces. 

Powdered  licorice 6  ounces. 

Treacle 1  pint 

SiET. :  Spoonful  on  tongue  t.  i.  d. 

Our  competitor,  who  received  the  prescrip- 
tion, had  never  heard  of  treacle,  and  told  the 
horse  man  that  he  would  have  to  send  to  a 
wholesaler  for  it — a  matter  of  two  days'  delay. 

As  the  owner  of  the  animal  realized  that 
waiting  for  a  couple  of  days  might  result  in 
serious  complications,  he  brought  the  prescrip- 
tion in  to  us. 

Treacle  is  not  ordinarily  listed  in  price  lists, 
nor  is  it  mentioned  in  the  dispensatory.  There 
was  a  grocery  store  next-door,  however,  and  as 
I  remembered  Dickens  telling  about  "treacle" 
in  one  of  his  stories,  I  had  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  a  pint  of  molasses — for  which  the 
English  name  is  treacle. 

We  filled  the  prescription,  and  since  that 
time  we  have  compounded  a  good  share  of  the 
medicine  that  is  administered  to  the  horses  in 
the  same  stable. 

Still  another  prescription  the  wording  of 
which  gave  one  of  our  competitors  some 
trouble  was  this  one: 

Alkaloidi  AmerJcani  Australis gr.xxiv. 

Ft.  pil.  No.  xii. 

When  we  got  hold  of  the  prescription  it 
wasn't  long  before  we  decided  that  quinine — 
South  American  alkaloid — was  wanted.  We 
got  in  touch  with  the  doctor,  and  he  verified 
our  solution,  saying  that  he  didn't  care  to  have 
the  patient  know  what  he  was  prescribing,  and 
therefore  he  adopted  an  unfamiliar  name  for 
the  product.  And  then  he  added:  "No  really 
capable  pharmacist  should  experience  difficulty 
in  filling  the  order,  and  I  don't  care  to  have 
any  other  kind  do  my  work." 

This  same  doctor  was  a  great  believer  in  the 
efficacy  of  milk  of  magnesia  for  relieving 
stomachic  disturbances.  He  prescribed  it  so 
frequently  that  some  of  his  patients  came  to 
know  what  it  was  and  would  ask  for  it  without 
bothering  to  go  to  the  doctor  for  a  prescription. 
The  doctor  finally  inquired  if  vre  could  not 
disguise  the  preparation  in  some  way.  This 
we  accomplished,  after  a  little  experimentation, 
by  adopting  the  more  or  less  well-known  expe- 
dient of  adding  phenolphthalein.    A  half-grain 


to  the  pint  imparted  a  pink  color  to  the  suspen- 
sion, and  gave  the  doctor  what  was  apparently 
a  new  remedial  agent. 

Another  doctor  whose  stand-by  was  "potas- 
sium iodide,  four  ounces  of  the  saturated  solu- 
tion," complained  to  us  that  after  the  solution 
had  been  allowed  to  stand  around  for  a  week 
or  two  it  developed  a  brownish  color.  This 
discoloration  was  due,  of  course,  to  the  libera- 
tion of  free  iodine,  and  it  was  up  to  us  to 
prevent  it.  This  we  did  by  adding  sodium 
thiosulphate,  3  grains  to  the  fluidounce. 

An  old-fashioned  doctor  who  was  one  of 
our  clients  had  a  predilection  for  tincture  of 
ferric  chloride  and  compound  tincture  of  gen- 
tian in  cases  where  a  tonic  action  was  desired. 
He  used  to  prescribe  the  two  separately,  as 
when  they  were  mixed  together  an  inky  com- 
bination was  formed,  due  to  the  action  of  the 
iron  on  the  tannin.  We  experimented  a  little 
and  as  a  result  evolved  this  formula : 

Tincture  of  ferric  chloride.  ..4 fluidrachins. 

Potassium    citrate 1  drachm. 

Compound  tincture  of  gentian. 

to  make  8  fluidounces. 

If  the  potassium  citrate  is  first  mixed  with 
the  tincture  of  ferric  chloride  a  clear  mixture 
results. 

Some  of  the  "prescriptions"  handed  in  to  us 
to  dispense  are  not  always  written  by  doctors, 
a  few  of  our  customers  considering  themselves 
capable  of  doing  their  own  prescribing.  A 
case  in  point  is  that  of  a  man  who  purchased 
half  an  ounce  of  full-strength  carbolic  acid. 
He  said  he  was  going  to  dilute  it  and  use  the 
solution  as  an  external  application.  We  sold 
him  the  phenol,  and  in  a  few  days  he  came 
back  saying  that  the  first  few  applications 
worked  all  right,  but  that  the  last  one  he  ap- 
plied had  burnt  his  flesh.  We  asked  how  he 
had  mixed  the  solution,  and  he  said  "one  part 
of  acid  to  three  parts  of  water." 

Then  we  saw  the  light  The  carbolic  acid, 
being  incompletely  soluble  in  the  water,  settled 
to  the  bottom,  and  the  last  portions  exercised 
a  caustic  action. 

As  the  man  still  insisted  he  wanted  to  use  a 
combination  of  the  same  strength  we  fixed  up 
the  following: 

Phenol   J4  fluidounce. 

Glycerin l^fluidounces. 

The  glycerin  entirely  dissolved -the  carbulic 
acid.  la  z.dbyLjOQt^le 
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A  somewhat  similar  reaction  occurs  in  this 
prescription,  which  was  written  by  a  so-caHed 
"specialist"  and  handed  to  us  for  compounding: 

Flexible  collodion, 
Tincture  of  iodine, 
Ammonia  water,  of  each 2  fluidrachms. 

Collodion  is  incompatible  with  aqueous 
fluids,  but  when  spirit  of  ammonia  is  used  in 
place  of  the  water  a  clear  solution  is  formed. 

We  occasionally  receive  prescriptions  which, 
if  compounded  as  written,  would  result  in  the 
formation  of  dangerous  precipitates.  Here  is 
an  example: 

Strychnine  sulphate 1  grain. 

Potassium  bromide 7  drachms. 

Water,  to  make 8  fluidounees. 

When  compounded  as  written  stryclmine 
bromide  is  formed  and  precipitated,  and  the 
patient  would  be  likely  to  get  the  precipitate  in 
a  single  dose. 

To  overcome  this  incorapatibiHty  I  replaced 
one  fluidounce  of  the  water  with  an  equivalent 
amount  of  alcohol.  The  strychnine  bromide  is 
soluble  in  such  a  menstruum  and  a  permanent 
solution  is  formed.  The  patient  runs  no 
chance  of  an  overdose. 

A  change  in  the  order  of  mixing  is  some- 
times a  way  out  of  a  difficult  situation.  To 
illustrate  my  meaning,  I  >viU  cite  a  prescription 
which  used  to  cause  me  trouble: 

Zinc  oxide 4  drachms. 

Lime  liniment 4  fluidounees. 

The  first  time  I  compounded  this  mixture  I 
added  the  zinc  oxide  directly  to  the  lime  lini- 
ment. The  result  was  a  lumpy,  unsatisfactory 
mixture. 

Lime  liniment  is  composed  of  equal  volumes 
of.  lime  water  and  Unseed  oil,  and  I  found  that 
by  triturating  the  zinc  oxide  with  3  fluidounees 
of  lime  water  and  then  adding  two  fluidounees 
of  linseed  oil  and  agitating,  a  smooth  and 
creamy  mixture  resulted. 

Perhaps  none  of  the  foregoing  prescriptions 
presents  any  insurmountable  difficulties  to  an 
experienced  druggist,  but  to  me  they  were 
decidedly  interesting,  and  I  feel  a  real  thrill  as 
I  review  them.  They  represent  the  utilization 
of  the  knowledge  I  received  at  college,  and  I 
cannot  help  but  experience  a  certain  satisfac- 
tion when  I  consider  the  benefits  received  by 
working  them  out. 


Paper  No.  3,  by  F.  N.  T. 

This  article  is  submitted  in  response  to  your 
prize  offer.  I  have  numbered  the  prescrip- 
tions 1  to  10. 

(1)  Ichthyol 1  drachm. 

Tr.  benzoin,  comp., 

enough  to  make  1  fluidounce. 
Mix.    Label  "Inhalant," 

I  experienced  trouble  compounding  this  pre- 
scription as  written.  However,  by  mixing  2 
drachms  of  50-per-cent  glycerite  of  ichthyol 
with  the  compound  tincture  of  benzoin  I  was 
able  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  preparation. 

(2)  Tannic  acid 5  grains. 

Liquid  Albolene, 

enough  to  make  1  fluidounce. 
Mix.    Label  "Nose  drops." 

This  prescription  would  not  stay  mixed.  To 
overcome  the  difficulty  I  used  20  minims  of 
glycerite  of  tannic  acid  and  substituted  olive 
oil  for  the  Liquid  Albolene.  A  very  good  "nose 
drop"  mixture  resulted. 

(3)  Ichthyol 2  drachms. 

Powdered  extract  of  opium S  grains. 

Cocoa    butter enough. 

Mix.    Divide  into  12  suppositories. 

When  this  prescription  was  compounded, 
using  30  grains  of  cocoa  butter  in  each  sup- 
pository, the  suppositories  were  very  soft.  To 
get  around  the  trouble  I  incorporated  20  grains 
of  heavy  magnesia  oxide  with  15  grains  of 
lanolin,  added  the  ichthyol  and  opium  and 
enough  cocoa  butter  to  make  the  mass  weigh  8 
drachms.  I  molded  the  suppositories  by  hand 
and  they  possessed  the  necessary  firmness. 

(4)  Sublimed    sulphur 3drachm9. 

Salicylic  acid 2  drachms. 

Gum  camphor Zdrachms. 

Zinc  oxide 4  drachms. 

Oil  of  cade 4drachms. 

Petrolatum 12drachms. 

Mix.    Label  "Ointment." 

The  gum  camphor  present  causes  a  lumpy 
mixture.  By  substituting  60  minims  of  oil  of 
camphor  for  the  camphor  gum  a  smoother 
preparation  was  secured. 

(5)  Zinc  oxide ISpercent. 

Ichthyol 10  per  cent. 

Petrolatum,  enough  to  make. .1000 grammes. 

Trouble  is  experienced  in  getting  the  zinc 
oxide  incorporated  in  a  sufficiently  fine  state. 
The  best  and  quickest  way  is  to  mix  the  zinc 
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oxide  with  the  ichthyol  and  then  incorporate 
the  petrolatum  Httle  by  little.  Heat  should  not 
be  used. 

(6)  Tincture  of  belladonna SOminims. 

Ammunium  chloride ly^  drachms. 

Powdered  extract  of  hcorice.  .Ij^  drachms. 

Fluidextract  of  eucalyptus 2  flutdrachms. 

Syrup  of  tolu,  enough  to  make  2  fluidounces. 

Mix.    Label  "Expectorant." 

A  precipitate  occurs  when  filled  as  written. 
I  used  "soluble"  fluidextract  of  eucalyptus  in 
place  of  the  official  preparation  and  mixed  it 
with  the  other  ingredients,  leaving  out  the 
ammonium  chloride.  The  mixture  was  allowed 
to  stand  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  the  am- 
monium chloride  was  introduced  and  the  com- 
bination agitated  until  a  clear  solution  resulted. 
No  precipitate  developed. 

(7)  Tincture  of  belladonna 2Vi  scruples. 

Antipyrlne Yi  drachm. 

Sodium  bromide 4  scruples. 

Syrup  of  wild  cherry 4  fluidrachms. 

Water,  enough  to  make 2  fluidounces. 

Mix.    Label  "Expectorant." 

To  avoid  the  precipitate  which  is  formed 
when  this  prescription  is  compounded  as 
written  I  reversed  the  amount  of  syrup  of  wild 
cherry  and  water.  In  this  way  a  permanent 
mixture  was  obtained. 


(8)  Spirit  of  camphor 40  minims. 

Spirit  of  nitrous  ether !^  flui drachm. 

Syrup  of  tolu 4  Suidrachms. 

Water,  enough  to  make 2  fluidounces. 

Mix.    Label  "Expectorant." 

Camphor  is  precipitated  when  filled  as 
written.  I  got  around  the  difficulty  by  replac- 
ing the  water  with  syrup  of  tolu. 

(9)  Strychnine  sulphate 1  gram. 

Quinine    sulphate 1  drachm. 

Tincture  of  ferric  chloride. 5;4  fluidrachms. 
Water,  enough  to  make 2  fluidounces. 

Mix.    Label  "Tonic." 

A  precipitate  of  iron  sulphate  is  thrown 
down.  A  clear  mixture  results  if  the  quinine 
sulphate  is  dissolved  in  the  tincture,  4  flui- 
drachms of  glycerin  added,  and  lastly  the 
balance  of  the  water  in  which  the  strychnine 
sulphate  has  been  dissolved  previously. 

(10)  Creosote    (beechwood) 16minim3. 

Powdered   acacia 1  drachm. 

Glycerin 2  fluidrachms. 

Alcohol 4  fluidrachms. 

Oil  of  gaultheria 16  minims. 

Water,  enough  to  make 2  fluidounces. 

This  mixture  separates  on  standing.  I  re- 
duced the  amount  of  alcohol  to  1  fluidrachm 
and  obtained  a  mixture  that  stood  up  very  well. 


We  repeat: 


Lefs  have  a  very  general  discussion  of  the  methods  employed  in  the  com- 
pounding of  these  30  prescriptions. — The  Editors. 


Horticulture  as  a  Side-line 


B.  F.  Trask,  Yarmouth, 
Nova  Scotia,  specializes  in 
the  growing  of  potted 
plants,  in  addition  to  being 
the  proprietor  of  one  of  the 
town's  leading  drug  stores. 
This  picture  shows  two  of 
his  greenhouses ;  o  the  r  s 
are  in  the  course  of  con- 
struction. The  buildings 
are  100x40,  with  concrete 
foundations. 
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Short-cuts  in  Figuring 

By  George  Agry, 
Newton,  Massachusetts 


You  are  often  called  upon  to  make  a  dozen 
price  on  goods  having  no  established  quantity 
figure.  A  good  rule,  and  one  recognized  in 
the  larger  stores  as  workable,  is  to  sell  one 
dozen  at  the  price  of  eleven  and  to  sell  a  half- 
dozen  at  this  same  dozen  rate.  This  rule 
seems  to  be  fair,  and  to  be  satisfactory  to  the 
buyer,  too.  And  as  for  the  sales  folks,  com- 
puting the  price  by  such  a  process  robs  the 
situation  of  a  number  of  its  kinks  and  com- 
plications. They  can  figure  the  amount  almost 
instantly,  too,  provided  they  make  use  of  a 
very  simple  short-cut. 

I  make  no  apology  to  "old  heads" ;  to  those 
who  have  the  short-cuts  beat  down  to  a  science. 
They  needn't  read  this  if  they  don't  want  to. 
I  am  talking  to  the  kids  now,  to  the  young 
fellows  who  haven't  thought  these  things  all 
out 

And  I  am  taking  it  for  granted,  too,  that  I 
am  talking  to  those  so  unfortunately  situated 
that  they  can't  get  full  prices. 

Well,  then,  set  up  a  mental  blackboard  right 
in  front  of  you.  Mark  down  on  it,  in  your 
mind,  the  single  price  figure  of  an  article ;  put 
this  price  down  twice,  the  one  above  the  other, 
diagonally  arranged.  Then  foot;  what  you 
^et  is  your  dozen  price.    That's  all  I 

By  way  of  example,  suppose  the  single  price 
is  7&  cents.  Set  the  figures  down  mentally 
thus,  and  add: 

79 


to.  If  you  don't  make  a  mistake,  the  answer 
is  always  right.  There  is  absolutely  nothing 
wrong  with  the  method. 

Again,  suppose  you  have  some  article  that 
you  sell  at  89  cents  and  that  some  one  asks, 
"How  much  will  four  come  to?"  Don't  stop 
to  multiply  89  by  4.  Slam  the  answer  right 
back  by  leveling  up  89  to  90,  multiplying  by  4 
and  subtracting  4  from  the  result — and  all  this 
in  a  hundredth  part  of  the  time  required  by  the 
old  method.  Practice  will  enable  you  to  multi- 
ply even  numbers  in  this  way  and  subtract  the 
multiplier  so  quickly  as  to  almost  astonish  you, 
the  mind  handles  even  numbers  with  so  much 
greater  rapidity  than  it  does  odd  ones. 

Then  there's  the  matter  of  simple  addition — 
footing  invoices,  for  instance.  Don't  go  at  a 
long  column  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  by  add- 
ing the  first  row  at  the  right,  and  "carrying"  a 
figure  (which  you  put  down  to  one  side,  so  you 
won't  forget  it)  and  then  adding  another  row 
and  "carrying"  a  figure,  and  so  on  to  the  end. 
This  process  is  too  painful  and  too  slow.  Do 
it  this  way:  Foot  the  first  row  at  the  right 
and  put  the  amount  to  one  side,  nothing 
"carried  over."  Foot  the  next  column  and 
place  the  amount  to  the  right  above  the  first 
result  obtained — and  the  next  above  this,  and 
so  on.  Do  this  until  all  the  rows  have  been 
footed  and  nothing  has  been  "carried  over" 
at  all. 

Let  us  illustrate.  Here's  a  bunch  of  figures 
to  work  on: 


Eight  dollars  and  sixty-nine  cents  is  the  price 
of  eleven.  If  you  don't  believe  this  is  right, 
prove  it.     Multiply  79  by  12  and  subtract  79. 

It's  wonderful  how  expert  you  may  become 
by  practice.  And  how  much  easier  it  is;  how 
much  wear  and  tear  on  your  thinking  machine 
you  have  saved!  Of  course  if  you  have  even 
numbers,  the  problem  is  just  pie.  It  will  solve 
itself  while  you  are  thinking  of  something  else. 

Try  80,  for  instance;  and  if  you  want  to  get 
at  the  half-dozen  price,  first  split  80  in  halves, 
set  up  the  two  40's  as  described,  and  let  them 
add  themselves.     Try  any  number  you  want 


Add  the  first  column  and  you  get  37.  We 
will  put  that  to  one  side,  and  add  the  next 
column,  getting  31.  This  we  put  above  the 
37.  The  next  column  of  figures  gives  us  32, 
and  this  we  put  above  the  31.     We  now  have: 


?^t,zed  by  Google 
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The  next  thing  is  to  do  a  little  diagonal  add- 
ing: Put  down  the  7,  add  the  3  and  the  1,  the 
3  and  the  2,  and  put  down  the  3.  A  little 
study  of  the  figures  on  the  other  page  will 
show  what  is  meant,  I  think. 

See  how  easy  it  is  ?     Prove  it. 


There  are  a  great  many  other  short-cuts,  all 
useful  and  usable,  but  this  is  enough  for  one 
time,  for  too  much  of  a  dose  isn't  good  for  the 
system.  Get  busy.  Utilize  spare  minutes. 
Be  more  proficient.  The  boss  needs  your  head 
and  you  need  the  money. 


Pushing  the  Sale^of  "Own-make"  Prepa- 
rations 


By  Hugh  G.  Muldoon,  Ph.G., 
Boston,  Mass. 


To  manufacture  an  own-make  preparation 
is  only  half  the  battle.  It  is  yet  to  be  sold. 
Sales  cannot  be  made  without  publicity  of  some 
kind,  and  it  is  the  concern  of  the  proprietor  to 
see  that  the  buying  public  is  well  informed 
regarding  his  products. 

To  do  this  to  the  best  advantage  a  selling 
campaign  on  a  small  scale  should  be  planned 
just  as  carefully  as  one  of  the  great  national 
selling  campaigns  by  specialists  in  advertising 
is  planned.  In  one  way  or  another  each  of  the 
various  classes  of  buyers  to  whom  the  articles 
appeal  should  be  reached.  The  value  of  keep- 
ing continually  at  it,  and  the  importance  of 
using  several  different  mediums  at  the  same 
time,  are  the  important  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  the  success  of  the  national  campaigns. 

To  a  certain  extent,  head  work  is  more  nec- 
essary than  capital,  for  the  druggist  has  at  his 
disposal  several  means  for  attracting  attention 
which  involve  but  little  or  no  extra  expense. 
When  customers  come  into  the  store,  they  are 
reached  by  case  and  counter  displays  and  by 
personal  solicitation.  After  they  have  returned 
home,  slips  and  folders  inserted  in  their  pack- 
ages recall  to  their  minds  the  articles  they  have 
just  seen  on  display,  A  selected  list  of  likely 
patrons  can  be  reached  by  mail  with  printed 
matter  and  personal  letters.  Window  displays 
and  newspaper  advertising  may  be  depended 
upon  to  carry  the  message  to  the  great  mass  of 
people. 

The  advantage  that  the  druggist  has  over 
the  large  manufacturer  lies  in  the  fact  that  he 
deals  with  the  purchaser  in  person. 

Some  time  ago  one  of  the  leading  business 
magazines  conducted  an  inquiry  to  discover 
what  kind  of  information  regarding  the  goods 


they  bought  was  most  interesting  to  a  number 
of  women  shoppers.  It  was  found  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  them  were  especially  inter- 
ested in  the  comfKJsition  of  the  preparation 
and  the  source  of  materials.  This  information 
is  of  value  and  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion when  planning  the  selling  talk.  Other 
points  to  be  emphasized  are  excellence  of  for- 
mula, purity,  "prescription  service,"  freshness, 
and  harmlessness.  The  talk  should  always  lead 
on  to  the  introduction  of  a  selling  mate,  prefer- 
ably a  product  of  your  own  manufacture, 

ENTHUSIASM   ESSENTIAL. 

However,  the  best  talk  in  the  world  will  avait 
but  little  unless  enthusiasm  is  injected  into  it. 
You  can't  do  good  work  selling  if  you  don't 
have  confidence  in  your  product. 

Some  window  displays  attract  attention  be- 
cause of  their  size  alone.  This  means  a  great 
deal  of  work  on  the  part  of  the  decorator  and 
the  use  of  much  material.  Other  displays  at- 
tract just  as  much  attention  by  their  neat  and 
clever  arrangement. 

The  panel  backgrounds  which  have  recently 
come  into  use  have  several  strong  points  in 
their  favor.  Less  space  need  be  devoted  to  the 
window  itself,  and  a  small  stock  of  goods  can 
be  arranged  to  make  a  good  showing.  This 
makes  their  use  appeal  particularly  to  the  small 
dealer.  The  trim  can  be  arranged  at  leisure 
and  but  a  few  minutes  are  then  necessary  to 
make  changes.  The  panels  are  not  expensive ;, 
home-made  ones  are  entirely  practicable.  Ordi- 
nary folding  screens  may  be  used. 

The  panels  can  be  changed  and  renewed  fre- 
quently by  the  use  of  colored  paper;.  The  single 
tone   wall-papers   in   th^.b^i^|ei(^^^ 
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those  with  a  small  all-over  pattern  are  effective 
for  this  purpose. 

Good  ideas  in '  arrangement  and  color 
schemes  are  to  be  obtained  from  the  displays 
designed  by  trained  window  trimmers.  Even 
though  their  work  is  in  different  materials, 
their  ideas  may  be  adapted  to  suit  either  ordi- 
nary or  special  needs. 

The  little  book  "Window  Displays  for  Drug- 
gists" is  well  worth  the  small  price  that  is 
charged  for  it  and  is  exceptionally  practical 
in  that  the  displays  have  actually  been  used  and 
photographs  of  them  are  included.  Many  of 
these  displays  can  be  modified  for  use  as  coun- 
ter and  case  displays,  to  which  many  druggists 
unfortunately  pay  but  little  attention.  Too 
many  show-cases  indicate  lack  of  care  and 
thought  on  the  part  of  the  proprietor.  Like 
an  untidy  window,  they  repel  rather  than 
attract. 

COUNTER    DISPLAYS. 

Displays  on  the  tops  of  cases  and  counters 
can  also  be  used  with  success.  Such  displays 
have  an  advantage  over  case  and  window  dis- 
plays in  that  the  customer  is  enabled  to  handle 
the  article  and  inspect  it  closely,  with  the  result 
that  it  often  sells  itself.  There  is  a  good  chance 
to  exercise  judgment  in  arrangement  and  loca- 
tion. A  good  position  is  on  the  counter  or  case 
which  the  customer  first  sees  on  entering  the 
door.  A  display  on  a  case  in  the  center  of  the 
store  also  has  good  selling  power.  Another 
effective  position  is  near  the  cash  register  or 
cashier's  booth,  where  customers  wait  for  their 
change. 

The  form  of  arrangement  of  these  displays 
should  be  changed  frequently,  and  also  their 
location;  but  the  displays  of  the  best-sellers 
should  be  kept  in  the  same  general  position  in 
the  store  so  that  the  regular  customers  may 
know  where  to  look  for  them.  Small  glass 
shelves  and  the  various  sets  of  units  that  are 
used  for  window  dressing  make  excellent  foun- 
dations, and  jewelers'  pads  of  velvet  may  be 
used  to  set  off  the  displays  of  the  higher  grade 
articles.  The  displays  should  be  kept  well 
filled,  not  only  because  empty  spaces  may  give 
you  a  hint  as  to  the  work  of  shop-lifters,  but 
also  because  of  the  fact — peculiar  but  true — 


that  you  can  sell  more  goods  from  a  large  dis- 
play than  from  a  small  one. 

A  placard  giving  the  price  of  the  article  adds 
selling  power.  If  convenient,  one  or  two  points 
as  to  excellence  may  also  be  included.  These 
cards  need  not  be  elaborate  nor  need  the  serv- 
ices of  a  show-card  writer  be  secured,  for  with 
a  book  of  instructions  and  a  little  practice  even 
the  least  apt  worker  can  turn  out  passable  re- 
sults. For  case  and  counter  displays  the  card 
can  be  of  small  size  and  is  improved  in  appear- 
ance by  enclosing  it  in  a  wooden  frame.  If 
your  store  is  of  such  a  character  that  you  do 
not  ordinarily  use  cards  or  signs,  try  using 
these  cards  neatly  printed  in  the  Old  English 
style  of  letter  and  framed  in  the  small  post-card 
size  frames.  You  will  find  that  they  are  a  con- 
venience to  your  customers  and  do  not  detract 
in  any  way  from  the  professional  air  of  the 
store. 

In  a  small  town  space  in  the  local  newspaper 
is  a  paying  investment.  Ordinarily,  however, 
people  don't  deliberately  look  for  a  drug-store 
advertisement ;  it  has  got  to  attract  their  atten- 
tion, and  you  will  be  lacking  in  results  from 
this  kind  of  publicity  unless  your  ads  are  live 
ones.  Study  the  advertisements  of  the  other 
fellow,  and  keep  your  copy  seasonable.  And 
in  this  connection  it  might  be  advisable  to  give 
one  of  the  druggists'  advertising  bureaus  a 
trial. 

The  folder  and  booklet  form  of  advertising 
will  appeal  to  a  certain  class  of  patrons — if  it 
is  well  done.  It  must  be  out  of  the  ordinary, 
though.  Use  paper  of  exceptionally  good 
quality  or  of  unusual  texture,  and  select  a  type 
that  is  distinctive.  Don't  depend  too  much  upon 
the  judgment,  accuracy,  and  taste  of  the 
printer;  he  may  be  only  a  printer  and  not  an 
artist.  See  a  proof  before  the  work  is  struck 
off.     It  will  save  much  disappointment. 

A  pleasing  touch  is  given  to  book  or  folder 
by  the  use  of  small  photographic  prints  of  the 
article  advertised.  This  is  not  very  expensive 
if  you  do  your  own  photographic  work.  On  a 
larger  scale  cuts  may  be  Tised.  Sometimes  the 
use  of  a  label  is  desirable.  These  booklets  may 
be  used  to  increase  the  sale  of  a  single  prepa- 
ration, or  the  whole  line  of  specials  may  be 
included. 
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Where  the  War  Helps  Business 

By  Lyman  G.  Torrey 


I  have  lately  visited  four  of  the  bigger  mid- 
dle-western cities  where  "war-order"  factories 
are  going  at  full  blast.  In  these  factories  many 
of  the  workmen — and  workwomen  as  well — 
are  foreign-bom  or,  if  bom  in  this  country, 
are  brought  up  in  surroundings  where  old- 
country  customs  prevail. 

The  majority  of  these  people,  imtil  recently, 
have  never  earned  more  than  two  dollars  a  day, 
but  now  they  are  holding  down  jobs  where  the 
daily  wage  for  unskilled  labor  runs  as  high  as 
three  or  four  dollars,  and  for  more  skilled 
work  as  high  as  seven  or  eight  dollars.  In 
some  families  having  three  or  more  members 
employed  the  weekly  income  mounts  up  to 
nearly  a  hundred  dollars. 

,  As  a  result  of  this  sudden  prosperity  these 
people  are  spending  money  freely — and  the 
druggist  comes  in  for  his  share. 

One  of  the  first  stores  I  visited  was  located 
in  the  Italian  section  of  a  Great  Lakes  city. 
The  druggist  told  me  that  his  sales  for  each  of 
the  three  months  preceding  my  visit  were  in 
excess  of  three  thousand  dollars,  and  his  re- 
ceipted bills  from  wholesalers  backed  up  the 
statement.  Yet,  judging  from  the  appearance 
of  the  front  of  his  store,  it  was  hard  to  imagine 
a  business  of  even  three  thousand  dollars  for  a 
whole  year. 

There  were  two  hardwood  counters  in  the 
room,  one  on  either  side.  On  top  of  one  was 
an  old-fashioned  multi-paned  show-case  con- 
taining a  few  chamois  skins  and  an  assortment 
of  nursing  bottles,  nipples,  hot-water  bottles, 
and  syringes.  On  the  other  counter  was  a 
large  glass  bowl  in  which  disported  a  couple  of 
dozen  exceedingly  lively  leeches.  The  shelves 
on  the  side  walls  were  filled  with  bottles  of 
galenicals  bearing  Latin  names. 

THE  KING'AND  THE  QUEEN. 

The  partition  which  separated  the  front  of 
the  store  from  the  compounding  room  was  sur- 
mounted with  two  large  oil  paintings  portray- 
ing the  king  and  queen  of  Italy. 

When  I  was  admitted  to  the  back  room, 
however,  I  saw  how  the  big  business  was 
possible.      The  room  was  a  large  one  and  it 


was  filled  to  overflowing  with  medicinal  prep- 
arations. There  were  pills,  tablets,  elixirs, 
syrups,  tinctures,  fiuidextracts,  ointments, 
chemicals  and  herbs  enough  to  stock  a  dozen 
ordinary  stores. 

The  proprietor  was  a  man  of  about  35,  bom 
and  educated  in  Italy,  where  he  learned  his 
profession.  In  addition  he  had  taken  a  course 
in  one  of  the  leading  pharmacy  schools  in  this 
country,  and  his  knowledge  of  pharmacy  would 
put  many  a  professor  to  shame. 

To  this  man's  store  came  many  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  "Little  Italy"  which  existed 
almost  as  a  separate  community  in  the  Amer- 
ican city  of  which  it  formed  a  part.  The 
druggist  talked  the  language  of  the  people  and 
acted  as  their  friend  and  adviser. 

He  had  a  very  fair  knowledge  of  medicine, 
so  that  his  customers  looked  on  him  as  their 
"doctor."  They  told  him  their  symptoms  and 
he  sold  them  what  he  thought  they  ought  to 
have, 

GREAT    FAITH    IN    UEDICINE. 

In  many  instances  his  customers  had  over- 
taxed their  physical  capacities  in  efforts  to  get 
the  big  wages  that  are  being  paid  and,  as  a 
result,  looked  to  the  druggist  to  provide  the 
necessary  medicine  to  put  them  in  shape  once 
more.  Their  faith  in  medicine  and  in  the 
druggist  seemed  boundless. 

Not  all  of  the  store's  customers,  however, 
depended  upon  the  druggist  for  advice.  Many 
of  them  were  familiar  with  drugs  and  their 
uses  and  called  for  preparations  by  their  Latin 
names.  Hence  the  large  stock  of  herbs,  roots 
and  other  simples. 

In  other  Italian  stores  which  I  visited  simi- 
lar, although  not  always  identical,  conditions 
prevailed.  Some  of  the  stores  drew  their  trade 
from  Italians  who  had  become  more  or  less 
Americanized,  and  in  handling  this  class  differ- 
ent tactics  had  to  be  pursued. 

The  same  faith  in  the  druggist's  ability  pre- 
vailed, but  the  class  of  medicinal  preparations 
was  of  the  ready-made  variety— that  is,  "own- 
label"  articles.  Even  the  smallest  of  the  stores 
carried  large  stocks  of  o«n^>^  (^^rflft 
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druggist's  name.  The  druggists  themselves 
were  invariably  Italians  or  of  Italian  descent, 
and  spoke  the  language  fluently.  So  firmly 
had  they  secured  the  confidence  of  their  cus- 
tomers that  it  was  comparatively  easy  to  dis- 
pose of  their  own  preparations.  ■ 

Of  course  not  all  the  stock  consisted  of  this 
class  of  merchandise.  The  usual  large  assort- 
ments of  herbs  and  roots  were  in  evidence  and, 
in  addition,  considerable  amounts  of  foreign 
"patents."  These  last-named  are  preparations 
which  customers  had  been  familiar  with  in  the 
old  country,  or  which  arc  advertised  in  Amer- 
ican-made newspapers  and  magazines  printed 
in  Italian. 

A  noticeable  feature  in  most  Italian  stores  is 
the  preponderance  of  straight  drug-store  mer- 
chandise. Soda  fountains,  candy  cases,  maga- 
zine racks,  camera  displays,  and  so  on.  are 
seldom  seen.  In  the  places  ordinarily  occupied 
by  such  things  are  drugs,  toilet  preparations, 
sick-room  supplies,  and  other  so-called  ethical 
products. 

The  reason  is  apparent.  The  average  Ital- 
ian looks  upon  his  druggist  as  a  highly-qualified 
person,  one  who  is  capable  of  prescribing  for 
him  in  matters  of  health  and  whose  advice  is  to 
be  followed  strictly.  Were  the  druggist  to 
install  many  of  the  departments  which  make 
up  the  American  store  he  would  soon  lose  that 
high  regard  and  with  it  would  go  much  of  his 
profitable  business. 

IN   POLISH   NEIGHBORHOODS. 

Polish  people  also  favor  stores  conducted  by 
members  of  their  own  race.  In  one  of  the 
cities  where  I  investigated  there  is  a  Polish 
settlement  of  more  than  two  square  miles  in 
extent.  The  people  of  this  community  speak 
their  native  language  almost  exclusively,  to  the 
exclusion  of  English.  They  have  their  own 
stores,  churches,  and  theaters,  and  are  in 
general  a  commimity  by  themselves.  Many  of 
them  work  in  factories  where  war  supplies  are 
being  turned  out. 

These  people  are  prosperous  at  present — 
decidedly  so,  as  a  study  of  their  drug  stores 
revealed. 

The  stocks  are  invariably  of  a  high  order 
and,  different  from  the  Italian  establishments, 
comprise  a  greater  variety. 

The  same  big  supplies  of  drugs  and  medi- 


cines are  present,  for,  like  the  Italian,  llie  Pole 
is  a  firm  believer  in  the  efficacy  of  these  things ; 
but  toilet  articles,  candies,  cigars,  safety  razors, 
fountain  pens  and  the  like  are  also  seen  in 
increasing  abundance. 

In  one  of  the  stores  there  was  an  assortment 
of  perfumes,  toilet  waters,  creams,  and  com- 
plexion powders  that  would  do  credit  to  a 
metropolitan  pharmacy.  Bottles  of  perfume 
retailing  at  ten  dollars,  complexion  creams  at 
one  dollar  and  fifty  cents,  and  two-dollar  face 
powders,  are  frequent  sellers.  The  druggist 
told  me  that  since  war-time  prosperity  hit  his 
customers  hardly  a  week  went  by  that  he  did 
not  di^HDse  of  fifty  or  more  dollars'  worth  of 
toilet  preparations. 

Another  store  specialized  in  smokers'  sup- 
plies, with  two-f  or-a-quarter  cigars  and  twenty 
and  twenty-five-cent  cigarettes  in  the  front 
ranks.  In  this  store  was  also  carried  a  line  of 
cigar-  and  cigarette-holders,  as  well  as  pipes, 
which  sold  for  as  high  as  eleven  dollars. 

THE  EXPENSIVE  KIND  FAVORED. 

A  third  store  had  assortments  of  fountain 
pens  and  safety  razors — ^not  of  the  familiar 
"dollar"  variety,  but  of  the  kind  which  sold 
for  five  dollars  and  upwards. 

These  stores  carry  at  all  times  complete  lines 
of  the  highest  grade  pharmaceuticals  and  like 
preparations,  for  even  in  hard  times  the  intel- 
ligent Pole  wants  the  best. 

One  of  the  druggists  who  carries  a  large 
amount  of  herbs  and  roots  for  the  preparation 
of  the  popular  "teas"  told  me  that  he  raised 
many  of  his  own  drugs.  Products  that  were 
not  carried  by  ordinary  wholesalers  could  only 
be  obtained  in  this  way. 

While  the  majority  of  the  Polish  stores  I 
visited  were  remarkable  for  their  clean  and 
well-kept  appearance,  not  one  of  them  was 
elaborate  in  decoration,  a  feature  that  is  com- 
mon with  stores  in  American  neighborhoods. 
Commenting  on  the  reason  for  this,  a  Polish 
druggist  who  once  attempted  a  tiled-floor, 
brass-railed,  plate-glass  establishment  said  that 
the  customers  objected.  He  stated  that  some 
of  them,  especially  those  who  had  not  been  in 
this  country  very  long,  were  afraid  to  enter, 
and  in  extreme  instances  some  of  those  who 
did  venture  in  removed  their  shoes  and  left 
them  outside) 
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Would  I  Go  Over  the  Same  Old  Trail? 

By  C.  A.  Smith,  Crown  Point,  Indiana 


There  are  few  paths  in  Hit  that  we  would 
retrace  absolutely,  step  by  step,  as  we  passed 
over  them  the  first  time.  But  if  I  had  my  life 
to  live  again,  I  should  toil  over  practically  the 
same  difficulties  that  I  encountered  in  fitting 
myself  for  pharmacy.  And  I'd  surmount 
those  difficulties  with  much  the  same  sort  of 
training  that  I  did  get — only  more  of  it. 

My  college  training  has  helped  me  every 
day  of  my  business  life,  and  I  expect  it  to  help 
me  more  in  the  future. 

College  training  gives:  (1)  a  trained  mind; 

(2)  practical,  scientific  laboratory  drill;  and 

(3)  knowledge  of  theoretical  pharmacy. 

I  think  no  pharmacist  will  deny  that  these 
three  things  are  essentials.  It  stands  to  reason 
that  men  who  have  given  a  lifetime  to  the 
study  of  theoretical  pharmacy  can  impart  to  a 
student  more  real  knowledge  of  drugs  than  he 
could  gain  at  odd  times  in  a  store,  working  as 
an  apprentice.  Not  only  do  we  get  more  real 
knowledge  in  a  two-year  college  course  than 
could  be  acquired  otherwise,  but  we  get  it  in 
better  shape— classified,  scientific,  compact. 

However  I  am  not  casting  slurs  at  the  "old 
school"  druggist.  Some  of  the  best  educated 
men  in  the  profession  to-day  have  never  seen 
the  inside  of  a  college  classroom,  as  students. 
They  have  educated  themselves,  by  self-effort 
alone.  But  are  not  these  men  of  exceptional 
ability  and  determination?  And  I  leave  this 
as  an  open  question:  If  "self-made"  men 
have  achieved  so  much,  lacking  college  train- 
ing, what  might  they  have  done  with  its  aid? 

To-day's  demand  is  for  college-trained  men 
in  every  business,  and  the  man  engaged  in 
pharmacy,  a  business  that  is  also  a  dignified 
profession,  owes  it  to  himself  to  secure  a 
college  course.  The  training  we  want  and 
must  have  is  that  which  develops  to  the  highest 
capability  the  powersof  theaverage individual. 

"The  college  is  all  right  for  the  purely 
theoretical  side,"  I  hear  some  one  remark. 
And  then  follows  the  question,  "But  does  it 
pay  in  dollars  and  cents?" 

It  certainly  does.  It  pays  the  employer  be- 
cause he  can  get  more  out  of  his  business,  and 
it  pays  the  clerk  because  at  the  very  outset  of 
his  career  he  can  command  better  wages  than 
if  he  were  not  college  trained.     Judging  from 


the  number  of  applications  received  at  schools 
of  pharmacy  fdr  their  graduates,  most  business 
men  admit  the  truth  of  these  statements. 

My  college  training  has  already  more  than 
repaid  me  for  the  money  and  effort  I  spent  in 
getting  it.  It  has  helped  me  make  every  dollar 
I  have  made  in  the  drug  business.  I  went 
from  my  graduation  exercises  into  a  store,  the 
first  time  I  had  ever  stood  behind  a  counter  in 
my  life;  and  I  drew  good  wages  from  the 
start.  Furthermore,  as  soon  as  I  had  worked 
long  enough  to  acquire  the  experience  neces- 
sary to  register,  I  was  ready  to  go  into  busi- 
ness for  myself,  prepared  with  knowledge  and 
experience  I  would  otherwise  have  lacked. 

And  now  when  I  want  a  clerk,  I  want  a 
college  man. 

This  brings  us  to  one  of  the  crying  needs  of 
our  colleges — more,  more,  more  practical  busi- 
ness methods  for  druggists.  If  I  were  re- 
tracing my  college  course  I'd  beg  for  more 
business  training.  I  got  a  good  working 
knowledge  of  bookkeeping  in  college,  and  we. 
had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  some  excellent 
business  men.  The  quality  couldn't  be  im- 
proved— but  thg  quantity  of  such  work  could 
and  should  be  vastly  augmented. 

Of  course  I  realize  that  the  college  only 
begins  a  man's  career;  all  training  is  only  a 
beginning.  My  contention  is  that  the  college 
gives  an  average  man  the  best  start.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  freely  admit  that  constant  asso- 
ciation with  a  shrewd  practical  man  of  affairs 
is  of  immeasurable  help  to  a  young  man.  But 
the  young  fellow  should  have  both — both  the 
college  training  and  the  practical  experience. 
Then,  and  then  only,  is  he  equipped  with  the 
essentials:  a  cultivated  mind,  skill  in  com- 
pounding, knowledge  of  theoretical  pharmacy, 
and  last  but  not  least,  the  business  acumen  with 
which  to  forge  ahead. 

We  are  progressing.  We  must  progress  or 
stagnate.  And  pharmacy,  as  it  moves  onward, 
is  raising  its  standards  higher  and  higher.  So, 
to  sum  up,  if  I  were  again  preparing  for  the 
work  that  daily  grows  more  absorbing,  I 
should  acquire  my  training  in  a  recognized 
school  of  pharmacy  and  supplement  that  train- 
ing by  working  for  a  sound,  practical  man  of 
affairs,  who  had  succeeded  ii 
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When  the  National  Wboluale  Dniggiata'  Association  gets  together  and  the  camera  man  laj's  his  wires  for  a 
group  picture,  the  result  is  a  print  about  a  jard  long.  We  have  split  up  one  of  these  long  pictarca  into  three 
parts.    The  convention  was  held  in  Chicago  this  year,  in  October.  ir  zad  by  V^iOOQ  IC 
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Tba    WaTMr   Drat    Cm- 
paaj'a  ttm^  El  Pmo,  T«xu— 


favorably  with  anj 
in  th«  Uaitwd  SlatM. 


A  fronp  at  Datroil  drnf • 
(iaU  CBVgbt  in  tba  *ct  of  raid- 
inf  tba  pan*,  at  Iba  annnal 
clambaka.  Tk*  pictora  waa 
takwi  bj  W.  C.  M.  Scott,  of 
lb«  Datroit  Dra|  Companj. 


A  aodioD  of  tbe  pfaanuM^ 
depMrtaiaal  at  an  expoaitian 
baU  at  tbe  UniTanitr  of  WU- 
eontiii.  Tba  pietora  ■•  asp- 
pUod  bj  H.  P.  Reif,  Maduon, 
Wi*. 
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How  W.B.  Oaborna'a  lioma 
looks  ID  the  wintar.  Mr.  Oa> 
boma  «ijaja  ■  nica  bniinaM 
in  dnifa  and  phjaiciana'  anp- 
pliea  in  Oakland  City.  Ind. 


Tbreo  Parlca-DaWt  um,  H. 
A.  Adama,  L.  H.  Thackkbarrr, 
•ad  F.  C  K«7aa,  on  tkair  wmr 
lo  the  Loi  Angelaa  Retail 
DmgBiata*  Aaaociation'a  an- 
nual picnic,  held  tliit  jraar  at 
S«nta  Monica  Canjon  Baach. 


BoaU'a  ilrag  atore,  Leiinf  ■ 
ton,  Miaabaippii  mn  bj  B.  & 
Beall  and  U*  two  MHU.  B.S. 
Baall,  Jr^  i*  a  gntdnato  ol 
dte  New  OrfoMW   Collota  of 
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Monthly  Prize  Questions 

Under  this  head  topics  are    announced   nearly    every    month    and   prises   offered 
for   the   best  papers,    others   printed    being  paid  for    at    regular    space    rates. 

Do  Books  Constitute  a  Profitable  Side-line  ? 


Prize  Article:    One  of  the  Best. 

Bv  George  R.  Worley. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  a  druggist  can 
purchase  books  at  wholesale.  He  can  buy  from 
a  wholesale  book-dealer,  or  direct  from  the 
publisher. 

The  second  method  is  the  one  which  most 
large  book-dealers  follow,  but  druggists  who 
handle  books  only  as  a  side-line  usually  tind  it 
better  to  order  from  a  jobber.  Buying  from 
the  wholesaler  saves  the  handling  of  numerous 
small  orders  and  the  making  out  of  many 
small  remittances.  The  cost  of  the  book  is 
about  the  same,  no  matter  what  plan  is  fol- 
lowed. 

Catering  to  the  territory  in  which  my  store 
is  located  are  one  Chicago,  one  Cincinnati,  and 
two  New  York  wholesale  book  houses.  Similar 
concerns  are  no  doubt  to  be  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  These  firms  send  out  monthly 
bulletins  announcing  new  books  recently  issued 
by  all  the  best  publishers. 

By  following  closely  the  bulletins  from 
month  to  month  any  druggist  is  in  a  position 
to  order  such  new  books  as  his  trade  demands. 
One  wholesaler  with  whom  we  deal  furnishes 
covers  for  his  monthly  bulletins  so  that  the 
bound  volumes  can  be  kept  out  on  the  counter, 
where  customers  can  study  them.  Many 
special  orders  result  from  this  method. 

CHEAPER  EDITIONS. 

When  new  books  of  fiction  are  first  pub- 
Hshed  they  sell  for  $1.25  to  $1.50.  After  any- 
where from  a  year  to  eighteen  months  has 
elapsed  the  book,  if  it  has  been  a  good  seller, 
is  placed  on  the  market  in  an  edition  which 
sells  at  60  cents  a  copy.  It  pays  to  watch  for 
these  reissues,  as  many  people  are  eager  to 
possess  a  good  story,  if  it  can  be  bought  for 
less  than  the  original  price. 

Many  popular  'stoi-ies  are  now  shown  in 
picture  form  at  "movie"  houses.  A  window 
display  of  the  book  during  the  time  the  picture 
is  displayed  creates  additional  sales. 


Books  of  fiction  pay  a  gross  profit  of  33^ 
per  cent,  on  the  average.  That  is  to  say, 
volumes  retailing  at  $1.50  cost  from  90  cents 
to  $1.00,  those  retailing  at  $1.36  cost  80  to  85 
cents,  and  those  selling  for  $1.00  cost  65  to 
70  cents.  The  popular-priced  flO-cent  books 
cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  40  or  45  cents. 

In  the  line  of  books  of  poems  and  gift  books 
are  the  leather-covered  volumes  which  are  so 
appropriate  at  Christmas  time  and  for  gradu- 
ation presents.  It  pays  to  have  all  the 
best-known  American  and  English  authors 
represented  in  this  line. 

GIFT  BOOKS. 

There  are  many  little  gift  books  which  are 
very  much  wanted  at  Christmas.  These  can  be 
picked  up  two  or  three  months  before  the  holi- 
days, either  from  a  wholesaler's  catalogue  or 
by  going  direct  to  the  wholesale  establishment 
and  selecting  the  books  in  person.  If  at  all 
feasible,  the  latter  way  is  to  be  preferred,  as  it 
is  then  possible  to  see  exactly  what  is  being 
ordered. 

Books  of  this  character  afford  a  gross  profit 
of  331/^  to  60  per  cent,  as  there  is  no  fixed 
resale  price. 

Picture  books  and  story  books  for  children, 
like  the  poem  and  gift  books,  are  sold  mostly 
at  Christmas  time.  It  is  best  to  select  these 
books  from  samples.  Those  containing  lots  of 
colored  pictures,  alphabets,  etc.,  are  the  best 
sellers.  Children's  books  seldom  yield  over 
33^^  per  cent  gross  profit,  for  they  have  to 
be  sold  at  popular  prices — 10  cents,  25  cents, 
50  cents,  and  one  dollar. 

Bibles  and  testaments  can  be  purchased  from 
the  same  sources,  but  it  is  usually  best  to  get 
them  direct  from  the  publishers.  These  firms 
will  usually  sell  in  any  quantity  to  dealers. 

Included  in  the  line  of  religious  books  are 
Bibles  with  helps  and  maps  for  students'  use ; 
Bibles  for  teachers;  family  Bibles;  and  for 
stores  in  Catholic  communities,  Roman  Cath- 
olic prayer-books.     Testaments  are  especially 
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in  demand  now,  due  to  friends  or  parents 
wishing  to  give  their  soldier  boys  lasting 
remembrances. 

The  best-selling  Bibles  are  those  with  limp 
leather  bindings,  silk-sewed,  and  printed  on 
India  linen  paper  in  large-size  type.  They 
should  be  of  the  revised  version,  red  lettered 
(sayings  of  Christ  in  red).  Bibles  afford  the 
dealer  a  profit  of  from  331/^  to  40  per  cent, 
or  even  more,  if  conditions  and  competition 
permit.    Bibles  have  no  fixed  selling  price. 

Blank  books  consist  of  all  books  needed  for 
carrying  on  a  business.  There  is  a  constant 
demand  for  books  of  this  nature  from  other 
dealers  and  from  every  one  who  has  more  or 
less  bu^ness  to  transact.  Nearly  all  of  the 
blank  books  called  for  can  be  purchased  from 
wholesalers,  but  if  the  druggist  has  much  book 
business  it  is  better  for  him  to  buy  direct  from 
the  manufacturer.  In  this  way  he  can  make  a 
profit  of  about  40  per  cent.  Blank  books  con- 
stitute one  of  the  best-paying  ends  of  the  book 
business. 

School-books  are  usually  a  losing  proposi- 
tion, but  if  the  dealer  handles  book  supplies  he 
is  practically  obliged  to  handle  school-books, 
also. 

In  our  State  (Ohio)  the  dealers  are  allowed 
to  sell  only  at  10  per  cent  above  cost,  the 
freight  charges  being  paid  by  the  local  board 
of  education.  It  is  not  profitable  to  handle 
books  on  this  small  margin,  especially  if  the 
dealer  has  to  take  the  chance  of  being  obliged 
to  carry  some  of  the  stock  over  from  year 
to  year. 

A  GOOD  FLAN. 

The  only  safe  and  profitable  way  to  handle 
school-books  is  to  have  the  board  of  education 
buy  the  books  and  then  turn  them  over  to  the 
dealer,  who  sells  them  to  the  pupils  on  a  ten- 
per-cent  margin.  In  this  way  the  dealer  loses 
nothing  and  he  can  at  the  same  time,  and  all 
through  the  school  year,  sell  supplies  on  which 
there  is  a  gross  profit  of  from  3314  to  50  per 
cent. 

School-books  have  to  be  purchased  direct 
from  the  various  publishers,  but  the  school  sup- 
plies can  be  obtained  from  wholesalers. 

Special  books  of  various  kinds  are  frequently 
called  for.  These  include  dictionaries,  books 
of  art,  nature,  medicine,  law,  war  and  military 
subjects.     Histories  and  works  on  religion, 


science,  travel,  and  education  are  also  in 
demand.  Such  books  can  be  procured  from 
wholesalers,  whose  monthly  bulletins  usually 
carry  descriptions  and  prices.  These  special 
books  are  ordinarily  sold  at  fixed  prices  set  by 
the  publishers,  but  a  profit  of  331/^  per  cent 
can  be  realized  in  most  cases. 

Books  will  not  sell  of  themselves.  They 
must  be  well  displayed — not  on  dark  shelves  or 
out  of  reach,  but  on  tables  or  low  shelves 
where  customers  can  easily  see  them  and  get 
their  hands  on  them.  If  space  permits  it  will 
be  found  a  sales  advantage  to  have  several 
small  tables,  some  for  displaying  new  books  of 
fiction,  some  for  holding  books  of  poetry,  and 
others  for  showing  children's  books.  Window 
displays  make  both  present  and  future  cus- 
tomers. 

There  will  accumulate  at  times  an  assort- 
ment of  shelf-worn  and  soiled  volumes  which 
cannot  be  sold  at  a  profit.  If,  however,  such 
books  are  placed  on  a  separate  table  and  plainly 
marked,  it  will  be  possible  to  get  cost  out  of 
them,  at  least. 

In  More  Ways  Than  One. 

By  Wu,  Lee  Alexander. 

In  our  book  department  we  have  installed 
what  are  known  as  inter-stacking  units  of 
book-cases,  adjustable  to  fit  the  number  of 
books  on  hand.  Our  shelves  are  never  partly 
filled  and  our  customers  never  get  the  impres- 
sion that  the  books  have  been  picked  over  and 
the  desirable  ones  are  gone. 

All  of  our  books  are  purchased  from  a 
wholesale  book  and  stationery  house,  and  we 
find  that  on  the  average  a  Y5-cent  seller  costs 
us  about  50  cents  delivered.  Our  stock  of 
these  books,  known  in  the  trade  as  "popiJar 
copyrights,"  averages  about  500  titles. 

The  newest  books  of  fiction,  of  course,  cost 
more  than  the  "popular"  editions,  and  we  sell 
them  for  more.  The  margin  of  profit  is  about 
the  same  in  both  cases. 

In  selecting  late  books  we  depend  upon  the 
monthly  bulletin  issued  by  the  wholesale  house. 
Preference  is  given  to  stories  by  the  better- 
known  authors  and  to  books  which  have  been 
accorded  favorable  advance  notices  by  a  num- 
ber of  reviewers. 

As  soon  as  we  receive  the  publisher's  notices 
of  a  forthcoming  novel  by  a  popular  author  we 
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mail  copies  to  a  number  of  our  better  cus- 
tomers. We  also  clip  and  mail  newspaper  and 
magazine  criticisms  of  the  book.  In  this  way 
it  is  possible  very  often  to  obtain  orders  for 
a  number  of  the  books  before  they  even  arrive 
at  the  store. 

Scientific  works,  expensive  leather-bound 
volumes,  the  higher  classics,  etc.,  are  not  kept 
in  stock  to  any  extent.  Such  books  are  ordered 
only  when  called  for  by  customers,  and  we  are 
thus  enabled  to  keep  our  shelves  free  from 
slow-moving  volumes. 

In  the  moving  picture  theaters  we  have  a 
press  agent  that  is  not  to  be  scoffed  at.  When- 
ever an  interesting  novel  is  shown  in  picture 
form  we  are,  by  the  cooperation  of  the  theater 
owners,  enabled  to  announce  to  the  movie 
patrons  that  they  can  secure  copies  of  the  book 
at  our  store.  The  slide  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  the  book  in  stock  is  usually 
shown  immediately  following  the  picture  or  in 
between  the  interesting  parts  of  it. 

We  take  care  always  to  exploit  only  such 
books  as  are  of  the  better  class  and  that  are 
instructive  and  educational  as  well  as  interest- 
ing. As  the  sale  of  many  of  the  books  disposed 
of  in  this  manner  is  influenced  by  children,  we 
are  careful  to  feature  stories  the  reading  of 
which  by  boys  and  girls  will  not  be  objected  to 
by  parents. 

A  SHORT  TALK. 

With  films  involving  subjects  of  wide-spread 
interest  we  have  in  some  instances,  after  being 
introduced  by  the  theater  manager,  made  a 
short  talk  on  the  merits  of  the  play  and  the 
more  extensive  information  and  pleasure  to  be 
gained  from  reading  the  book. 

When  we  send  out  books  to  customers  we 
often  enclose  advertising  matter  of  various 
kinds.  By  carefully  selecting  the  advertising 
material  and  the  people  to  whom  it  is  to  be 
sent  we  have  made  frequent  sales  of  stationery 
and  similar  high-grade  merchandise. 

A  lending  library  is  connected  with  our  book 
department  and  we  make  additional  use  of  it 
to  widen  the  demand  for  good  reading.  It 
frequently  happens  that  a  customer  after  hav- 
ing read  a  particularly  interesting  story  will 
purchase  the  book  for  his  own  library. 

Enclosures  stating  that  we  will  be  glad  to 
order  any  book  published  and  also  to  supply 
book-cases    and    book-plates    have    been    the 


means    of    securing    considerable    additional 
trade. 

Our  book  department  is  in  charge  of  a 
member  of  our  sales  force,  a  man  who  is  able 
to  talk  clearly,  forcibly,  and  entertainingly 
about  every  volume  in  stock.  Our  venture  into 
books  as  a  side-tine  was  not  undertaken  solely 
because  of  the  pecuniary  benefits  to  be  derived 
— we  believe  in  the  reading  of  good  books  and 
are  glad  to  do  our  part  to  encourage  the 
practice. 

Several  Hundred  Per  Cent  Ptofitsble. 

By  O.  a.  Csockek. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  small-town 
druggist  books  of  the  cheaper  variety  afford  an 
excellent  source  of  profit.  A  line  of  dime 
novels  and  low-priced  detective  stories  does  not 
require  an  appreciable  investment,  and  if  the 
stock  is  turned  over  several  times  a  year,  as  it 
generally  is,  the  proposition  is  a  paying  one. 

The  books  tie  up  but  little  capital  or  display 
room ;  much  less,  in  fact,  than  any  other  side- 
line showing  a  similar  profit. 

The  objection  may  be  raised  that  handling 
cheap  books  draws  an  undesirable  class  of 
trade.  Such  an  objection,  however,  does  not 
hold  good  in  a  small  town  where  there  are  only 
one  or  two  stores.  The  so-called  better  class 
in  that  town  is  not  likely  to  cease  trading  at  a 
store  simply  because  low-priced  novels  are 
carried. 

Winter  is  the  season  when  books  are  in 
greatest  demand  in  rural  commimities,  due  un- 
doubtedly to  the  fact  that  farm  wqrk  is  prac- 
tically at  a  standstill.  I  have  found  that 
window  displays  or  other  means  of  advertising 
books  pay  best  if  run  during  the  late  fall  just 
before  the  holiday  season. 

Aside  from  the  sale  of  books,  another 
source  of  profit  to  the  small-town  dealer  is  a 
system  of  renting.  The  renter  upon  taking  out 
a  book  pays  its  cash  value.  Upon  its  return, 
the  amount  paid,  minus  five  cents  for  the 
rental  fee,  is  refunded.  If,  however,  another 
book  is  desired,  an  additional  five  cents  is 
charged. 

Oftentimes  a  line  of  ten-  and  fifteen-cent 
books  can  be  let  out  on  an  average  of  five  or 
six  times  per  copy  before  the  books  become 
unrentable.  This  system,  although  it  causes 
extra  work,  yields  a  profit  of  sevend  hundred 
per  cent  on  Uie  money  invested.     V.jOOQIC 


A  Texas  Druggist's  Home 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  A.  Warner,  EI  Paso. 
Texas,  feel  justly  proud  of  the  home  shown 
in  the  accompanying  illustration.  Mr.  Warner 
13  interested  in  an  excellent  drug  business  con- 
ducted imder  the  title,  the  Warner  Drug  Com- 
pany, 

It  is  said  that  the  Warner  home  is  the  only 
residence  of  its  kind  in  El  Paso — and  El  Paso 
is  noted  as  a  place  having  a  great  many  beau- 
tiful brick  bungalows.  The  one  shown  is 
known  as  the  Aeroplane  Bungalow,  from  the 
fact  that  the  sleeping  porch  is  on  the  top  of 
the  house. 

This  porch  consists  of  two  good-sized  rooms, 
the  walls  being  so  constructed  that  the  sides 
open  up,  leaving  nothing  but  the  roof  to  ob- 
struct the  free  Texas  air.  The  bungalow  has 
ten  rooms,  is  finished  throughout  with  hard- 
wood floors,  ivory  and  mahogany  constituting 
the  woodwork  finishing  scheme,  while  the 
walls  are  done  in  tiffany.  The  reception  hall 
is  finished  in  a  burnished-copper  effect,  while 
the  parlor  and  dining-room,  divided  only  by 
built-in  bookcases,  are  tinted  a  golden-glow 
yellow. 

Four  large  art-glass  doors — burnished  cop- 
per with  heavy  beveled  glass — divide  the  par- 
lor and  the  reception  hall.    These  doors  are  so 


arranged  that  when  they  are  thrown  wide 
open  one  large  room  is  made  of  the  two  rooms. 

The  breakfast  room,  in  old  Dutch  blue,  is 
one  of  the  coziest  places  in  the  house.  The 
kitchen,  tinted  in  light  blue,  also  presents  a 
very  pleasing  effect,  particularly  when  a  view 
of  it  includes  a  large  white  enamel  range. 

A  big  back  room  is  fitted  up  as  a  den,  and  it 
is  here  that  the  family  delights  to  spend  a  part 
of  its  time.  The  heating  plant  Is,  of  course, 
in  the  basement ;  and  here,  also,  are  the  serv- 
ants' quarters. 

The  sleeping  apartments  on  the  roof  are  used 
both  summer  and  winter,  the  doors  being 
thrown  wide  open  quite  regardless  of  the 
weather.  The  outside  trimmings  on  the  house 
are  brown  and  white,  and  the  pillars  shown  in 
the  picture  are  made  of  cobblestones  and  ce- 
ment The  garage  is  a  fine  large  affair  with 
every  convenience. 

Mr.  Warner  purchased  the  house  a  little 
over  a  year  ago,  and  has  succeeded  in  the 
meantime  in  starting  a  good  healthy  lawn  and 
.inducing  a  few  flowers  and  trees  to  take  on  all 
the  growth  that  might  be  expected.  This  very 
pretty  home  is  on  one  of  the  leading  thor- 
oughfares of  El  Paso,  and  1>^  tnjles  from  the 
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Warner  store. 


Does  Early  Closing  Pay? 


By  Frank  Farrington, 
Delhi,  N.  Y. 


Drug  stores  keep  open  longer  hours  than 
other  stores.  They  are  expected  to  do  so.  In 
the  cities  there  is  no  thought  of  their  reducing 
the  open  hours  to  any  great  extent.  Perhaps 
the  pubhc  would  object  if  they  did. 

But  in  the  average  town  and  in  the  smaller 
villages  there  is  a  more  or  less  constant  agita- 
tion in  favor  of  the  earlier  closing  of  all  stores, 
including  the  drug  stores.  The  commercial 
club  or  the  chamber  of  commerce  may  have 
taken  up  the  matter  and  petitions  are  some- 
times circulated. 

There  is  more  jealousy  among  the  various 
stores  in  the  smaller  town,  and  the  grocer  who 
has  some  cigar  trade  hates  to  close  up  evenings 
and  leave  the  drug  store  open  and  likely  to  get 
some  of  his  cigar  customers  away  from  him. 

The  jeweler  sees  fountain-pen  trade  that  he 
wants  going  to  the  druggist  if  the  latter  keeps 
open  evenings  and  he  does  not.  The  cigar 
store  will  not  close  up  and  leave  the  drug  store 
open.  The  result  of  all  this  is  that  the  busi- 
ness men  in  all  lines  may  bring  pressure  to 
bear  upon  the  druggist,  claiming  that  he  is  the 
obstacle  standing  in  the  way  of  early  closing 
all  along  the  line. 

The  druggist's  clerks  perhaps  think  they  are 
having  it  a  good  deal  harder  than  clerks  in 
adjoining  stores  because  they  have  to  work 
longer  hours.  The  poor  druggist  gets  it  from 
all  sides. 

Two  things  the  druggist  must  do  in  connec- 
tion with  the  early  closing  agitation.  He  must 
find  out  whether  it  pays  him  to  keep  open,  and 
he  must  justify  himself  before  the  public  for 
doing  so  if  there  is  a  general  idea  that  he  is 
blocking  the  wheels  of  progress  by  refusing  to 
close  early- 
One  thing  the  druggist  must  take  into  con- 
sideration: he  can  be  sure  of  losing  some  busi- 
ness. For  example,  his  window  displays  may 
create  sales  on  candy  or  cigars  or  magazines 
for  use  that  evening,  and  if  the  sale  is  not 
made  then  the  need  has  passed  the  next  day. 
The  evening  has  taken  care  of  itself  without 
those  aids.  Or,  again,  the  man  who  has  a 
little  headache  in  the  evening  may  drop  in  and 
get  something  for  it  if  the   store  is  open, 


whereas  if  it  is  closed  he  may  get  over  it  with- 
out medicine. 

We  all  make  many  purchases  because  of  the 
opportunity  and  because  display  causes  us  to 
step  in  and  buy.  The  things  we  put  off  buying 
till  tomorrow  we  often  fail  to  buy.  In  many 
drug  stores  the  peak  of  the  day's  business  is  in 
the  evening.  A  druggist  told  me  the  other 
day  of  an  evening  when  all  the  stores  in  town 
had  agreed  to  close  up  for  some  special  event. 
He  tried  to  close  at  7  o'clock  as  he  had  agreed, 
but  the  store  was  full  of  customers  and  it  was 
8  o'clock  before  he  had  a  chance  to  lock  the 
door.  To  satisfy  his  curiosity  he  made  some 
figures  and  found  that  he  had  taken  in  during 
that  hour  as  much  as  he  had  taken  in  all  the 
rest  of  the  day. 

For  a  time  I  watched  in  my  own  store  the 
trend  of  trade  and  found  that  throughout  a 
considerable  part  of  the  year  the  evening  sales 
were  at  least  a  third  of  the  total  sales  for  the 
day,  1  think  it  can  easily  be  proved  that  it 
pays  almost  any  druggist  to  keep  open  evenings 
on  the  basts  of  the  business  he  would  other- 
wise lose. 

In  some  communities  there  is  a  rule  for 
closing  early  three  nights  in  the  week.  When 
this  plan  is  followed  it  is  usually  found  that  it' 
kills  the  other  nights,  except  perhaps  Saturday 
night.  People  cannot  remember  which  are  the 
closed  and  which  the  open  nights,  and  they 
cease  buying  evenings.  They  get  along  with- 
out. 

Obviously  it  is  better  business  for  the  drug- 
gist to  keep  open  evenings  as  late  as  he  finds 
business  comes  in  in  profitable  quantity,  con- 
sidered on  the  average.  But  it  is  equally 
obvious  that  there  should  be  an  effort  made 
to  lessen  the  working  hours  of  the  force  when 
they  are  long  and  wearying.  A  little  adjust- 
ment of  the  schedule  so  that  no  more  help  will 
be  retained  at  night  than  is  necessary  will  help 
matters.  There  can  be  alternation  of  the  even- 
ing and  of  the  earlier  morning  work  so  that 
the  net  result  will  be  less  time  on  duty  for  all, 
though  accompanied  by  longer  hours  of  open 
store,  ^ 
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early  closing  schedule  and  there  is  a  tendency 
to  blame  the  druggist  for  blocking  it,  the  drug- 
'  gist  may  advantageously  take  some  advertising 
space  to  present  his  side  of  the  matter.  The 
public  likes  to  have  drug  stores  open  as  a 
measure  of  safety  and  convenience.  They  will 
even  look  upon  the  druggist  as  public  spirited 
because  he  declines  to  close  up. 

Early  closing  by  any  line  of  stores  plays  into 
the  hands  of  the  little  fellows  who  refuse  to 
close  and  who  are  not  regarded  as  being  of 
enough  importance  to  be  considered  seriously. 


Many  a  young  man  starting  in  business  with  a 
small  store  and  little  money  has  gradually  built 
up  a  trade  by  accommodating  people  when  his 
bigger  competitors  were  closed  up  tight. 

Keeping  open  as  long  as  there  is  a  profitable 
trade  coming  in  means  more  net  return,  because 
it  means  no  more  overhead  expense.  You 
can't  take  in  any  money  with  the  door  locked. 

Arrange  your  plans  so  that  you  and  the  force 
will  work  less  hours,  but  do  it  by  dividing  the 
responsibility  and  shifting  the  hours  of  work, 
rather  than  by  locking  the  door. 


Capsules  of  Science 

By  Wilbur  L.  Scoville 


Russian  chemists  are  making  salvarsan 
under  the  names  of  arsenol  and  benzarsan. 

Water  is  found  to  extract  morphine  from 
opium  more  completely  than  any  other  solvent. 

Synthetic  camphor  has  been  found  to  have 
no  action  on  the  heart,  while  natural  camphor 
has  a  stimulating  action. 

A  mixture  of  benzoic  and  meta  cresotinic 
is  used  in  Germany  under  the  name  of  hydrinic 
acid,  as  a  preservative  for  marmalade. 

A  chemical   comparison  of  legumin  with 
casein  shows  that  they  are  very  similar  in 
'  character.    If  you  cannot  get  milk,  use  beans. 

Roasted  asparagus  berries  are  said  to  possess 
a  great  similarity  to  coffee  in  odor  and  taste, 
and  to  make  a  palatable  beverage-substitute  for 
coffee. 

£.  K.  Nelson  finds  that  gingerol,  the  pungent 
principle  of  ginger,  and  paradol,  the  pungent 
principles  of  grains  of  paradise,  are  practically 
identical. 

Tethelin  is  the  name  given  to  a  principle 
obtained  from  the  pituitary  gland  which  pro~ 
motes  growth  and  has  a  stimulating  action  on 
tissue  repair. 

Hypodermic  injections  of  adrenalin  have 
relieved  anaphylactic  symptoms,  and  it  is 
thought  that  adrenalin  can  entirely  prevent 
anaphylaxis. 

Digitalis  in  small  doses  is  stated  to  increase 


the  sensitiveness  for  green  and  to  decrease  it 
for  red.  In  large  doses  the  opposite  effects 
are  obtained. 

Diamonds  are  frequently' found  in  the  gold- 
bearing  gravels  of  California,  but  are  difficult 
to  distinguish.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  aid 
in  the  separation  of  the  diamonds. 

A  plug  of  cotton  impregnated  with  about 
one-eighth  its  weight  of  tannic  acid  is  said  to 
remove  three-fourths  of  the  nicotine  from 
tobacco  smoke  when  passed  through. 

Wool-fat  consists  of  esters  of  cholesterol 
and  a  mixture  of  alcohols  of  an  oily  nature. 
The  fatty  acids  present  are  ceratic,  palmitic, 
and  stearic.     Acid  resins  are  also  present. 

A  case  of  corrosive  sublimate  poisoning  was 
successfully  treated  by  the  administration  of 
three  gallons  of  water  per  day.  It  seemed  to 
wash  it  out  rapidly  enough  to  preserve  life. 

The  scarcity  of  glycerin  in  England  has  led 
to  the  use  of  a  mucilage  of  Irish  moss  (J^ 
ounce  to  19  ounces  mucilage)  containing  1 
ounce  of  glucose  in  20  ounces  as  a  substitute. 

Patents  have  been  taken  out  in  England  for 
solid  preparations  of  volatile  oils  prepared 
from  80  to  95  per  cent  of  the  oil  with  20  to  5 
per  cent  of  sodium  stearate  and  0.2  per  cent  of 
paraffin. 

Thumb  and  finger  prints  are  now  obtained 
in  criminal  circles  by  the  blue-print  method. 
The  finger  is  moistened  with  ferric  chloride 
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solution,  and  the  print  made  on  a  paper  im- 
pregnated with  gelatin  and  potassium  ferro- 
cyanide. 

Studies  on  the  formation  of  uric  acid  show 
that  while  certain  foods  may  increase  the  pro- 
duction of  this  substance  in  the  body,  on  the 
other  hand  a  certain  amount  is  formed  nor- 
mally from  proteins. 

"Solid  alcohol"  is  made  by  dissolving  suffi- 
cient soap,  stearin,  shellac,  rosin,  cellulose 
nitrate,  cellulose  acetate,  or  sodium  stearate  in 
the  hot  alcohol  to  make  a  solution  which  sets 
on  cooling. 

Dr.  Gladstone  says  that  dyspeptic  infants  are 
often  helped  by  the  administration  of  orange 
juice  or  other  fruit  juice  to  the  extent  of  a 
pint  daily.  The  fruit  aids  greatly  in  the 
digestion  of  other  foods. 

It  is  suggested  that  eclampsia,  epilepsy, 
asthma,  and  similar  diseases  are  due,  in  part 
at  least,  to  parenteral  digestion,  which  intro- 
duces toxic  bodies  directly  into  the  blood  and 
causes  an  anaphylactic  reaction, 

Flavine,  a  green  dye,  is  stated  to  have  ten 
times  the  germicidal  power  that  mercuric  chlo- 
ride shows,  and  it  is  more  potent  in  serum  than 
in  water.  It  is  a  promising  remedy  in  the 
treatment  of  contagious  disease. 

Shivering  is  found  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
lowering  of  temperature  in  the  brain,  and 
has  been  stopped  by  heating  the  blood  flowing 
to  the  brain.  During  shivering  there  is  an 
abnormal  consumption  of  oxygen. 

U.  S.  government  chemists  find  that  vege- 
table fats  are  as  completely  digested  as  animal 
fats  in  the  human  system,  with  the  exception 
of  cacao-butter.  The  latter  is  assimilated  well 
in  small  amounts,  but  not  in  large. 

An  acre  of  camphor  trees  in  Florida  is  found 
to  produce  about  300  pounds  of  camphor  annu- 
ally. About  100  pounds  of  twigs  and  leaves 
are  required  for  each  pound  of  camphor, 
obtained  by  distillation  with  steam. 

Germany  has  repealed  the  law  which  for- 
bade the  use  of  artificial  sweeteners  in  foods, 
and  dulcinol  or  sucrol — a  body  which  is  SOO 
times  as  sweet  as  sugar,  and  which  has  no 
bitter  or  unpleasant  taste — is  being  used. 


The  London  Water  Board  finds  that  potas- 
sium permanganate,  used  in  the  proportion  of 
2.5  to  5  pounds  per  million  gallons,  is  more 
effective  than  hypochlorites  in  removing  the 
taste  in  water  due  to  the  growth  of  algae. 

R.  Robert  distinguishes  between  tannin  and 
astringent  action  by  determining  the  strength 
of  tannin  solution  which  will  coagulate  blood. 
The  more  astringent  the  tannin,  the  higher  the 
dilution  in  which  it  will  cause  coagulation. 

Yeast  is  being  used  to  a  considerable  extent 
as  a  substitute  for  meat  in  Germany.  It  is 
easily  absorbed,  very  nutritious,  and  can  be 
made  quite  palatable.  It  is  found  to  be  bad 
for  people  with  rheumatic  or  gouty  tendencies. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  "tobacco  heart" 
is  not  caused  primarily  by  nicotine,  but  that 
the  volatile  products  of  combustion  of  many 
plants  may  produce  it.  The  result  has  been 
experimentally  observed  from  the  smoke  of 
oak  leaves. 
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Strychnine  does  not  respond  to  the  usual 
chemical  color-tests  in  the  presence  of  quinine, 
and  £.  Phillip!  says  it  does  not  give  the  charac- 
teristic symptoms  either.  In  other  words  a 
combination  of  strychnine  and  quinine  does  not 
act  according  to  the  action  of  the  ingredients. 

Patent  gas  lighters,  which  consist  of  a  strip 
of  metal  which  gives  out  a  shower  of  sparks 
when  struck  or  rubbed  with  a  steel  point,  are 
made  from  the  waste  of  gas-mantle  factories. 
They  consist  of  cerium,  lathanium,  didynium, 
neodymium,  praesodymium,  and  samarium, 
alloyed  with  iron. 

Mucilages  of  plantago  seed,  flaxseed  and 
quince  seed  and  of  marshmallow  root  all  act 
as  protectives  in  making  or  maintaining  col- 
loidal solutions.  They  all  need  an  antiseptic, 
and  formaldehyde,  diloroform,  toluene  or 
ethyl  acetate  are  suitable.  Very  permanent 
solutions  are  obtained  by  their  use. 

In  determining  atomic  weights  the  weights 
must  be  solid,  heads  not  screwed  in,  and  all  of 


one  metal.  Corrections  must  be  made  to 
vacuum,  and  the  error  should  not  be  larger 
than  1  part  in  300,000.  For  more  accurate 
determinations  of  atomic  weights,  more  accu- 
rate methods  of  weighing  are  now  needed. 

Most  bacteria  are  rendered  dormant  by 
freezing,  and  the  larger  number  are  killed. 
When  the  temperature  is  below  that  of  ice  the 
fatality  is  much  higher,  and  increases  as  the 
temperature  is  lowered.  At  33°  F.  about  40 
per  cent  of  B.  coli  are  killed,  at  33°  F.  about 
99  per  cent,  and  at  20'  aJ!  are  killed. 

Salvarsan  is  stated  to  be  eliminated  from  the 
system  at  first  rapidly,  then  slowly,  and  arsenic 
is  found  in  the  liver  and  kidneys  for  three 
weeks  or  even  longer.  The  activity  of  sal- 
varsan is  not,  however,  all  due  to  the  germi- 
cidal powers  of  the  arsenic,  but  is  probably 
due  to  physiological  changes  in  the  serums  of 
the  body,  whereby  antibodies  are  formed.  As 
evidence  of  this  a  syphilitic  infant  was  helped 
by  nursing  after  the  mother  had  been  treated 
with  salvarsan,  though  no  arsenic  could  be 
found  in  the  milk. 


Good  Customers  of  a  California  Store 


We  are  indebted  to  J.  S.  McNair,  Corona, 
California,  for  the  picture  which  runs  "next  to 
reading  matter"  on  this  page.  The  photo- 
graph shows  "General"  D.  A,  Alden  and  Mrs. 
Alden,  who  patronize  the  Corona  Drug  Com- 
pany's store  and  are  listed  as  good  customers. 

The  General  is  48  inches  in  height,  and 
weighs  65  pounds.  He  is  seventy-five  years 
old.  Mrs.  Alden  is  not  so  tall  by  two  inches, 
weighs  fifty-five  pounds,  and  is  sixty-five  years 
old.  They  were  married  in  the  State  of  New 
York  46  years  ago  on  the  eighth  of  last  Feb- 
ruary. The  General  was  bom  in  Medina 
county,  Ohio,  and  Mrs.  Alden  in  Red  Wing, 
Minnesota. 

We  are  not  told  how  they  became  acquaint- 
ed, but  it  is  fairly  safe  to  hazard  a  guess.  For 
many  years  they  traveled  all  over  the  country 
with  circuses,  and  shows  of  diflFerent  kinds. 
For  nineteen  years  they  have  lived  in  Corona, 
the  people  of  which  presented  them  with  a 
smart  little  equipage  consisting  of  a  Shetland 
pony  and  cart.  Both  are  highly  intelligent, 
very  active,  and  enjoy  life  to  the  utmost. 
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What  They  Say— 


About  an  Odd  Sales  Method,  the  Manufacture  of  Rubber  Goods,  Pharmacy  as 
a  Career,  and  Several  Other  Things 


Ray  F.  Soule,  editor  of  Hard/ware  Age, 
contended  in  an  address  before  the  Salesman- 
ship Congress  that  too  many  men  are  coached 
for  victory  only.  They  are  sent  out  so  fully 
primed  as  to  the  virtues  of  their  line  that  a 
series  of  turn-downs  takes  the  heart  out  of 
them  and  is  apt  to  undermine  their  confidence 
in  either  themselves  or  their  goods. 

"It  •  is  important,"  Mr.  Soule  continued, 
"that  men  should  be  trained  to  be  good  losers. 
I  know  a  story  that  hits  the  nail  on  the  head. 
It  is  an  actual  experience  in  the  life  of  one  of 
the  biggest  business-getters  that  travels  the 
South  to-day. 

"Let's  call  him  Jack.  He  told  me  the  story 
one  evening  in  New  Orleans. 

"  'I  met  the  girl  in  Indianapolis,'  he  said, 
'and  just  three  hours  later  I  proposed  to  her. 
I  didn't  make  a  sale,  but  my  follow-up  was  a 
hummer.  It  became  a  habit.  I  made  Indian- 
apolis every  three  weeks,  and  my  programme 
was  this;  Telegraph  for  flowers  sent  to  her 
house.  Telephone  the  second  I  arrived  at  the 
hotel.  Invitation  to  dinner,  theater,  and  then 
a  late  lunch,  after  which  I  always  renewed  my 
offer  of  marriage. 

"  'Her  replies  became  a  habit,  too.  I  used 
to  grumble  considerably  about  the  way  I  was 
being  treated,  b4t  it  didn't  get  me  anything. 
One  day  when  I  was  pulling  into  town  I  sud- 
denly woke  up  to  the  fact  that  a  little  hundred 
and  twenty  pound  woman  had  been  holding 
me  at  arm's  length  for  nearly  three  years,  and 
I  resolved  right  there  to  treat  her  as  a  buyer, 

"  T  wired  my  approach,  as  usual.  That 
evening  I  sent  her  a  five-pound  box  of  candy 
and  a  bundle  of  American  Beauties  that  put 
some  dent  in  my  expense  money.  I  'phoned 
her.    Would  she  come  down  for  dinner? 

"  'She  would,  and  I  drove  up  for  her.  We 
had  the  best  the  Claypool  could  oflfer,  then  we 
saw  Robert  Mantetl  and  afterwards  we  cracked 
a  lobster.  I  opened  with  the  same  old  line  of 
talk,  was  again  refused  with  the  same  old 
statement  that  we  were  just  pals  and  that  we 
didn't  want  to  disturb  such  a  splendid  friend- 
^ip.    I  gave  in  and  we  left  the  hotel. 

"  'It  was  before  the  days  of  automobiles.  As 


we  came  out  every  cabbie  in  front  of  the  place 
began  to  yell,  "Lemme  drive  you,  Mr.  Jack." 
"Hey,  Mr.  Jack,  here  I  is."  They  all  knew 
me,  for  they  had  driven  me  out  to  her  place  a 
score  of  times. 

"  'I  put  her  in  the  front  carriage,  asked  to 
be  excused  for  a  minute,  and  then  I  went  down 
the  line  and  stripped  off  a  dollar  for  every  one 
of  those  drivers.  I  hired  'em  all  and  there 
must  have  been  a  dozen.  As  we  swung  into 
the  sptreet  the  procession  formed.  She  saw  it 
and  began  expostulating:  "All  those  cabs  can't 
drive  out  to  my  home.  What  will  the  neigh- 
bors say?  Why,  every  one  will  think  wc  are 
coming  home  drunk  or  crazy.  What  do  you 
mean  by  it,  Jack?" 

"  'I  just  laid  my  hand  on  her  and  said,  "Just 
a  minute,  honey.  There  is  good  reason  for  it. 
I've  known  you  for  over  three  years  now,  and 
I've  always  given  you  the  best  of  everything, 
I've  sent  you  enough  flowers  to  fill  a  green- 
house.   I  sent  you  tons  of  candy. 

" '  "Maybe  some  of  it  was  stale,  but  it  was 
meant  to  be  good  and  had  a  good  brand  on  it 
I've  taken  you  to  the  best  shows  and  bought 
the  best  seats  the  scalpers  could  give  me.  I've 
bought  you  enough  dinners  to  keep  a  family 
for  a  year,  and  I've  tried  to  sell  you  a  life 
interest  in  a  man  who  I  think  is  all  wool  and  a 
yard  wide,  but  you  can't  see  it. 

" '  "Everything  I  have  ever  done  for  you 
has  been  done  the  very  best  way  I  could  do  it. 
But  after  to-night  you're  dead  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  and  I'm  giving  you  the  best  funeral 
I  know  how.  I've  got  every  available  carriage 
in  town." 

"  'She  looked  dumbfounded  for  a  second — 
her  face  was  a  study.  Then  she  began  to  laugh. 
She  grabbed  my  hand  with  both  hers  and  said, 
"Jack,  you're  such  a  good  loser  I  want  you. 
Tell  the  rest  of  the  carriages  to  go  back  and 
we  will  go  out  and  tell  the  folks."  '  " 


A  number  of  months  ago  we  printed  an 
article  telling  how  rubber  was  gathered.  A 
writer  in  the  Modem  i?i?^er,  a^^«d^ml^ 
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Hearsfs,  has  this  to  say  about  how  the  crude 
material  is  handled  after  it  reaches  the  factory; 

"The  first  step  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber 
is  the  cleaning  process.  The  'hams'  are 
softened  in  hot  water  and  then  sliced  up  with 
knives.  The  pieces  are  fed  into  a  washing  mill 
which  tears  the  rubber  into  still  smaller  pieces. 
Streams  of  cold  water  are  constantly  flowing 
over  the  rubber  and  carry  away  the  impurities, 

"After  a  long  'breaking  down'  and  washing 
the  purified  rubber  goes  to  a  refining  mill  and 
is  rolled  into  sheets,  called  crepe. 

"The  next  step  is  to  remove  the  moisture  by 
drying.  In  factories  with  modern  equipment 
the  drying  is  done  by  air  alone.  The  crepe  is 
hung  in  a  darkened  room  for  about  a  month. 
Fresh,  dry  air  is  kept  circulating  through  the 
room  to  take  up  the  moisture.  But  where  speed 
is  given  first  consideration,  the  drying  is  done 
by  steam  heat, 

"The  rubber  is  now  ready  for  compounding. 
Here  begins  the  scientific  handling  of  rubber. 
There  are  literally  hundreds  of  different  for- 
mulas for  compounding,  and  each  one  of  these 
is  necessary  for  the  making  of  some  specific 
article.  In  the  compounding  process  the 
various  ingredients  are  ground  into  the  rubber. 
There  is  no  other  way  by  which  the  mixture  of 
rubber  and  these  ingredients  can  be  effected, 

"The  processes  we  have  followed  so  far  are 
the  preliminaries  to  the  manufacture  of  such 
articles  as  hot-water  bottles,  fountain  syringes, 
and  most  other  rubber  sundries,  and  also  of 
tires  and  many  other  things.  This  general  class 
of  rubber  products  is  either  built  up  by  hand 
or  molded. 

"In  making  a  hot-water  bottle  or  a  fountain 
syringe  the  first  step  is  to  die  or  cut  the  stock 
out  of  sheets  of  compounded  material.  These 
sheets,  as  we  have  seen,  are  rubber  containing 
the  necessary  vulcanizing,  toughening,  and 
coloring  ingredients. 

"The  die-cut  pieces  of  rubber  stock  go  into 
a  mold  which  has  three  parts,  the  upper  and 
lower  plates  and  the  core.  First  a  strip  of  the 
stock  is  placed  in  the  lower  half  of  the  mold, 
then  the  core  is  placed  in  position  and  followed 
by  another  piece  of  stock.  The  top  plate  goes 
on  last, 

"The  moid  is  next  closed  and  goes  to  a  press 
which  subjects  it  to  enormous  pressure  and  the 
action  of  live  steam.  As  more  stock  has  been 
placed  in  the  mold  than  will  completely  fill  all 


of  the  space  in  it,  the  rubber  is  fluxed  into  one 
piece. 

"The  molding  and  vulcanizing  completed, 
the  molds  are  opened,  the  surplus  rubber  trim- 
med off,  the  core  removed,  and  the  inspection 
and  testing  by  compressed  air  and  immersion 
in  water  follows.  The  perfect  bags  are  dried, 
given  a  protective  coating  of  lacquer  and 
packed  in  cartons, 

"There  is  another  process  for  the  making 
of  such  things  as  household  gloves,  surgeons' 
gloves,  finger-cots,  nipples,  balloons,  and  some 
other  articles.  This  is  the  dipping  process.  In 
the  dipping  process  the  rubber  is  converted  into 
liquid  form  by  the  use  of  the  proper  solvents. 
The  washed  ruU>er  is  placed  in  large  tanks 
with  the  solvents  and  the  tanks  are  revolved 
until  the  rubber  solution  or  cement,  as  it  is 
called,  has  been  formed. 

"This  solution  next  goes  into  stationary 
tanks  in  the  dipping  room.  Above  these  tanks 
are  large  racks  containing  scores  of  porcelain 
forms.  Those  used  in  making  gloves  are  exact 
reproductions  of  the  human  hand  and  forearm. 
The  racks  are  lowered  by  hydraulic  machinery 
until  the  forms  are  immersed  in  the  rubber 
solution.  Extraordinary  care  must  be  taken  to 
lower  the  racks  slowly  and  evenly  so  as  not  to 
cause  the  slightest  agitation  or  ripple  on  the 
solution,  as  this  agitation  would  make  bubbles 
and  in  turn  produce  blisters  in  the  finished 
article.  After  a  short  immersion  the  racks  are 
raised,  the  surplus  rubber  drips  of{,  the  racks 
are  reversed  so  that  the  forms  point  upward, 
and  there  they  remain  until  the  layer  of  rubber 
has  completely  dried.  A  succession  of  dips  is 
necessary  to  build  up  the  necessary  thickness. 

"From  the  dipping  room  the  forms  go  to  the 
finishing  room,  where  the  article  is  trimmed  to 
proper  length  and  any  necessary  roll  or  binding 
is  put  on.  Next  they  are  inspected,  and  those 
that  are  in  the  slightest  degree  defective  are 
stripped  from  the  forms.  The  remaining 
perfect  goods  go  to  the  cure  room  and  are 
vulcanized. 

"In  all  modem  rubber  factories  the  manu- 
facturing processes  are  in  general  the  same. 
But  more  than  technical  processes  are  needed 
to  produce  superior  rubber  goods.  In  no  other 
modem  industry  does  the  personal  equation  cut 
so  large  a  figure.  The  intention  of  the  manu- 
facturer to  produce  quality  must  supplement 
technical  knowledge  and  factory  equipment. 
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The  successful  handling  of  rubber  may  be  said 
to  call  for  a  definite  type  of  unremitting 
patience  and  unwearied  diligence  in  seeking  to 
improve.  For  rubber  is  of  all  great  industries 
the  most  recent.  Amazing  strides  have  been 
made  in  twenty  and  even  ten  years.  In  few 
other  fields  have  so  much  time,  thought,  and 
money  been  spent  in  research." 


It  isn't  often  that  a  druggist  takes  a  wed- 
ding trip  that  extends  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  but  that  is  what  George  Worley, 
of  Covington,  Ohio,  did  in  August.  Stops 
were  made  at  many  points  of  interest  and  an 
account  of  the  trip  was  printed  in  a  Covington 
paper  in  three  instalments.  Here  is  what  Mr. 
Worley  has  to  say  about  Salt  Lake  City: 

"It  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  and  at 
the  edge  of  the  desert.  It  is  rich,  its  chief  in- 
dustry being  mining  of  gold,  silver,  and  cop- 
per. This  city  was  first  settled  by  Brigham 
Young,  the  great  Mormon  apostle  and  his  fol- 
lowers, over  seventy  years  ago.  They  brought 
the  water  from  the  moimtains,  fifteen  miles 
away,  for  the  cultivation  of  their  crops.  Brig- 
ham  must  have  been  a  man  of  wonderful  ad- 
ministrative ability,  both  in  planning  the 
church  and  the  city,  for  everything  was 
planned  by  him. 

"About  45  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Salt  Lake  City  are  Mormons,  the  balance  of  38 
other  denominations  and  faiths.  About  65 
per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  State  of 
Utah  are  of  the  Mormon  faith.  The  church 
has  not  sanctioned  plural  marriages  since  the 
State  entered  the  Union;  before  that  time  (so 
the  guide  said)  about  two  out  of  every  100 
men  had  more  than  one  wife.  The  custom  is 
still  practiced,  but  not  by  the  sanction  of  the 
church. 

"There  are  some  wonderful  church  struc- 
tures in  the  Mormon  square.  There  are  36 
Mormon  churches  scattered  over  the  city  where 
the  people  attend  Sunday-school;  then  in  the 
afternoon  they  all  assemble  for  church  in  the 
Tabernacle.  This  is  an  immense  dome-shaped 
building,  constructed  entirely  from  the  moun- 
tain timber  near-by.  They  have  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  pipe  organs  in  the  world, 
everything  but  the  ivory  keys  having  been  con- 
structed right  on  the  ground.  The  acoustics 
of  the  tabernacle  are  so  acute  that  the  dropping 


of  a  pin,  or  whispering,  can  be  distinctly  heard 
at  the  opposite  end,  over  200  feet  away.  It 
wouldn't  do  for  a  young  man  to  whisper  to 
his  lady-love  during  the  sermon  in  this  church. 
"The  tabernacle  can  seat  8000  comfortably, 
and  it  can  seat  12,000  if  necessary.  The  larg- 
est building  is  the  Temple,  built  from  perfect 
blocks  of  white  granite.  It  is  a  very  large 
building  with  six  tall  spires.  It  is  used  only 
for  special  ceremonies,  such  as  marriages, 
funerals,  and  baptisms,  very  much  the  same  as 
the  temples  in  Bible  times  were  used." 


J.  Leon  Lascoff,  New  York,  has  this  to  say 
concerning  pharmacy  as  a  vocation : 

"If  I  were  asked  to-day  whether  I  would 
choose  pharmacy  for  my  lifework  if  I  had  to 
start  over  again,  I  would  answer  yes,  most 
emphatically,  yes;  and  if  you  asked  me 
whether  I  would  let  my  son  enter  the  profes- 
sion of  pharmacy  I  would  again  answer  yes, 
provided  he  expresses  a  desire  for  the  work. 

"Like  all  other  professions,  pharmacy  has  its 
successful  as  well  as  unsuccessful  men.  The 
successful  men  are  those  who  love  the  calling, 
who  put  their  heart  and  soul  into  the  work  that 
confronts  them,  and  who  continually  study  the 
details  of  the  scientific  as  well  as  of  the  com- 
mercial sides  of  our  rapidly  developing  pro- 
fession. 

"Any  man  who  has  the  desire  and  ability  to 
comply  with  these  requirements  of  a  successful 
pharmacist  need  have  no  doubts  about  phar- 
macy as  a  career." 


"Pharmaceutical  ethics,"  says  a  writer  in 
The  Pacific  Pharmacist,  "was  a  reality  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  he  who  infringed  it  was 
held  severely  to  account.  The  distinction  be- 
tween physician  and  pharmacist  was  sharply 
drawn  and  no  encroachment  on  the  part  of  one 
profession  on  the  prerogatives  of  the  other 
was  permitted.  A  curious  oath  dating  from 
the  fourteenth  century,  which  all  who  were 
licensed  as  apothecaries  were  obliged  to  take, 
reads  as  follows: 

"I  swear  not  to  malign  any  of  my  former 
masters,  physicians,  pharmacists  or  others, 
whoever  they  may  be;  to  uphold,  as  far  as 
in  me  lies,  the  honor,  glory,  ornament  and 
majesty  of  medicine;  not  to  disclose  to  idiots 
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and  ingrates  their  secrets  and  mysteries;  to 
do  nothing  rashly,  without  the  counsel  of  phy- 
sicians, or  in  the  hope  of  gain ;  to  disown  and 
to  avoid  like  the  plague  the  disreputable  and 
entirely  pernicious  methods  of  practice  now 
followed  by  charlatans,  empirics,  and  dabblers 
in  alchemy,  to  the  great  disgrace-  of  the  magis- 
trates who  tolerate  them.  May  the  Lord  pros- 
per me  as  I  observe  these  conditions.' " 


The  following  is  taken  from  Tobacco: 

"To-day  there  are  over  1200  United  Cigar 
Stores  located  in  435  cities,  and  during  the 
current  year  it  is  proposed  to  add  100  stores  to 
the  chain. 

"There  are  25  per  cent  more  United  Cigar 
Stores  than  Woolworth  5-and-lO-cent  stores 
in  the  United  States. 

"There  is  an  average  of  one  United  Ggar 
Store  for  each  8000  population,  and  in  the 
Greater  New  York  alone  there  are  360  of  these 
stores. 

"The  annual  sales  of  the  company,  estimated 
at  $42,000,000  for  the  present  year,  include 
approximately  400,000,000  cigars,  1,500,000,- 
000  cigarettes,  7,000,000  pounds  of  tobacco, 
and  125,000  pounds  of  snuff. 

"About  3,500,000  pipes  are  sold  every  year. 

"To  supply  these  goods,  about  300  factories 
are  drawn  upon,  and  part  of  the  resources  of 
nearly  1000  other  factories  furnish  the  variety 
of  articles  required  by  the  premium  depart- 
ment. 

"The  value  of  the  rented  store  properties 
exceeds  $125,000,000,  and  the  annual  rentals 
paid  by  the  company  amount  to  approximately 
»6,500,000. 

"These  stores  and  other  departments  employ 
about  6500  people. 

"The  sales  for  the  first  six  months  of  the 
present  year  amounted  to  $19,617,211,  as  com- 
pared with  $16,173,081  for  the  first  six  months 
of  the  year  1916.  This  shows  increased  gross 
sales  of  21  per  cent,  as  compared  with  a  16-per- 
cent increase  for  1916  over  1915. 

"As  late  as  April,  1917,  the  president  of  the 
company  made  a  forecast  of  the  sales  for  the 
current  year,  estimating  only  a  $4,000,000  gain, 
whereas  the  actual  gain  is  $3,444,193  for  the 
first  six  months,  and  the  total  sales  for  1917 
will  probably  be  $42,000,000  as  compared  with 


$36,000,000  for  1916,  and  $31,000,000  for 
1915." 


Druggists  sometimes  get  letters  which  bear 
many  of  the  ear-marks  of  the  poll-parrot. 
Certain  set  words  and  phrases  are  used  with 
distressing  regularity.  Such  terms  as  "came 
duly  to  hand,"  "thanking  you  in  advance"  and 
"I  beg  to  remain"  should  never  be  used.  Wm. 
C.  Bamburgh  in  his  "Talks  on  Business  Cor- 
respondence" further  admonishes: 

"Carefully  avoid  such  words  and  stock 
phrases  as  'beg  to  acknowledge,'  'beg  to  ad- 
vise,' 'beg  to  inquire,'  etc.     Don't  'beg'  at  all. 

"Don't  say  'kindly'  for  'please.'  Avoid  'the 
same'  as  you  would  the  plague. 

"Don't  write  'would  say.'  Go  ahead  and 
say  it. 

"Don't  say  'enclosed  herewith.'  'Herewith' 
is  superfluous. 

"Don't  'reply'  to  a  letter ;  'answer'  it.  You 
answer  a  letter  and  reply  to  an  argument. 

"Don't  use  a  long  or  big  word  where  a  short 
one  will  do  just  as  well  or  better. 

"Carefully  avoid  the  appearance  of  sarcasm. 

"Beware  of  adjectives,  especially  superla- 
tives. 

"Finally,  don't  forget  that  certain  small 
words  are  in  the  language  for  a  purpose — 
'and/  'a,'  'the,'  are  important,  and  their  elimi- 
nation often  makes  a  letter  read  bald,  curt, 
and  distinctly  inelegant." 
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Board  Questions  Answered 

A  Texas  Examination 
(Continued  from  last  month's  Bulletin) 


13.  State  what  amount  of  total  alkaloids 
each  species  of  cinchona  should  contain. 

Not  less  than  5  per  cent. 

14.  Give  the  habitat  and  state  where  cin- 
chona barks  are  cultivated. 

Cinchona  trees  are  indigenous  to  South 
America,  but  are  cultivated  in  nearly  all  trop- 
ical countries,  from  which  latter  the  commer- 
cial supplies  are  obtained.  Most  of  the 
cinchona  bark  of  commerce  is  now  obtained 
from  trees  cultivated  in  Java, 

15.  Name  the  official  preparations  of  the 
cinchona  barks,  and  state  medical  properties 
and  doses. 

Cinchona  preparations  are  febrifuges  and 
also  act  as  tonic  astringents.  The  dose  of 
yellow  cinchona  is  15  grains;  of  fluidextract 
of  cinchona,  15  minims;  of  tincture  of  cin- 
chona, 1  fluidrachm.  The  dose  of  red  cinchona 
is  15  grains ;  of  compound  tincture  of  cinchona, 
1  fluidrachm. 

16.  Name  the  official  salts  of  quinine  and 
the  doses  of  each. 

Tonic  doses  of  IJ^  grains,  and  antimalarial 
doses  of  at  least  fifteen  grains  daily,  are  given 
of  each  of  the  following:  quinine,  quinine 
bisulphate,  quinine  dihydrochloride,  quinine 
hydrobromide,  quinine  hydrochloride,  quinine 
salicylate,  quinine  sulphate.  Quinine  and  urea 
hydrochloride  is  given  hypodermically  in  doses 
of  15  grains,  one  dose  daily.  Quinine  tannate 
is  given  in  doses  of  3  grains. 

17.  Give  the  official  name  of  drugs  contain- 
ing (a)  kinic  acid,  (b)  polygallic  acid,  (c) 
meconic  acid,  (d)  chrysophanic  acid. 

(fl)  Cinchona  rubra,  (&)  senega,  (c)  opium 
granulatum,  (d)  rheum. 

18.  Give  definitions,  medicinal  properties, 
and  doses  of  guaiac,  lactucarium,  and  ergot. 

Guaiac  is  the  resin  pi  the  wood  of  Giiaiacum 
officinale  Linne,-  or  of  Guaiacum  sanctum 
Linne  (Fam.  Zygophyllaccce).  Guaiac  is  used 
as  an  alterative  in  syphilis  and  rheumatism. 
The  dose  is  15  grains. 

Lactucarium  is  the  dried  milk-juice  of 
Lactuca  virosa  Linne  (Fam.  Compositce). 
Lactucarium  is  midly  narcotic  and  is  said  to  be 


useful  in  hacking  coughs.     The  dose  is  15 
grains. 

Ergot  is  the  carefully  dried  sclerotium  of 
Claviceps  purpurea  (Fries)  Tulasne  (Fam. 
Hypocreace(s) ,  replacing  the  grain  of  rye, 
Secale  cereale  Linne  (Fam.  Graminets),  with- 
out the  presence  or  admixture  of  more  than  5 
per  cent  of  seeds,  fruit  or  other  foreign  matter. 
Ergot  is  used  as  an  ecbolic,  producing  contrac- 
tion of  the  uterus,  and  for  hemorrhages.  The 
dose  is  30  grains. 

19.  What  are  the  official  portions  of  the 
following  drugs:  (a)  stramonium,  (i)  lep- 
tandra,  (c)  belladonna,  (d)  lobelia,  (e)  lappa. 

(a)  The  dried  leaves,  yielding  not  less  than 
0.25  per  cent  of  the  total  alkaloids  of  stra- 
monium. 

(6)  The  dried  rhizome  and  roots. 

(c)  The  dried  leaves  and  tops,. yielding  not 
less  than  0.3  per  cent  of  the  total  alkaloids  of 
belladonna  leaves.  The  dried  root,  yielding 
not  less  than  0.45  per  cent  of  the  total  alka- 
loids of  belladonna  root. 

(d)  The  dried  leaves  and  flowering  tops. 

(e)  The  dried  root,  collected  from  plants 
of  the  first  year's  growth. 

20.  Give  the  official  names,  active  principles, 
and  official  preparations  of  (o)  monk's  hood, 
(b)  deadly  nightshade,  (c)  foxglove,  (d) 
ipecac. 

(a)  Aconitum.  The  active  principles  are 
aconitine,  nepelline,  aconittc  acid,  etc.  The 
e.\tract,  fluidextract,  and  tincture  are  official. 

(b)  Bclladonnce  folia,  Belladonna  radix. 
The  active  principles  are  atropine,  hyoscya- 
niine,  belladonnine,  etc.  The  official  prepara- 
tions of  belladonna  leaves  are  the  extract,  the 
tincture,  and  the  ointment  (from  extract). 
The  official  preparations  of  belladonna  root 
are  the  fluidextract  and  the  liniment  (from 
fluidextract). 

(c)  Digitalis.  The  active  principles  are 
digitonin,  digitalin,  digitalein,  and  digitoxin. 
The  fluidextract,  infusion,  and  tincture  are 
official. 

(d)  Ipecacuanha.  The  active  principles 
are  emetine,  cephaeline,  and  psydiDtrme  il»-„ 
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cacuanhic  acid.  The  official  preparations  are 
the  fluidextract,  the  syrup  (from  fluidextract) , 
and  powder  of  ipecac  and  opium. 

21.  Give  the  pharmacopoeial  definition,  hab- 
itat, and  commercial  varieties  of  (o)  buchu, 
(ft)  senna,  (c)  rhubarb,  and  (d)  aloes. 

(a)  Buchu  is  the  dried  leaves  of  Barosma 
betulina  (Thunberg)  Bartling  and  Wendland, 
known  in  commerce  as  Short  Buchu;  or  of 
Barosma  scrratifolia  (Curtis)  Willdenow, 
known  in  commerce  as  Long  Buchu  (Fam. 
Rutace<£),  without  the  presence  or  admixture 
of  more  than  10  per  cent  of  stems  or  other 
foreign  matter.  The  habitat  is  South  Africa 
(Cape  Colony).  Short  buchu  and  long  buchu 
are  the  commercial  varieties. 

(&)  Senna  is  the  dried  leaflets  of  Cassia 
acutifolia  Delile,  known  in  commerce  as  Alex- 
andria Senna,  or  of  Cassia  angusHfolia  Vahl, 
known  in  commerce  as  India  Senna  (Fam, 
Leguminosce) ,  without  the  presence  or  admix- 
ture of  more  than  10  per  cent  of  stem  tissues, 
pods,  seeds,  and  other  impurities.  Senna  is 
indigenous  to  upper  Egypt  and  Southern 
Arabia.  It  is  also  known  on  the  East  African 
coast,  in  Arabia,  and  northwestern  India,  and 
cultivated  in  southern  India.  The  two  import- 
ant commercial  varieties  are  Alexandria  Senna 
and  Indian  or  Tinnevelly  Senna. 

(c)  The  rhizomes  and  roots  of  Rheum  offi- 
cinale Baillon,  Rheum,  paimalum  Linne,  and 
the.var.  tanguiicum  Maximowicz  (Fam.  Poly- 
gonacete),  and  probably  other  species  of 
Rheum  grown  in  China  and  Thibet,  deprived 
of  most  of  the  bark  tissues  and  carefully 
dried.  Rhubarb  is  indigenous  to  northwestern 
China  and  eastern  Thibet,  and  is  sparingly 
cultivated  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The 
principal  commercial  varieties  are  known  as 
Chinese  rhubarb.  Canton  rhubarb,  and  Shensi 
rhubarb. 

(d)  Aloes  is  the ' inspissated  juice  of  the 
leaves  of  Aloe  Pcrryi  Baker,  yielding  Socotrine 
Aloes;  or  Aloe  vera  Linne,  yielding  Curasao 
Aloes;  or  of  Aloe  ferox  Miller,  yielding  Cape 
Aloes  (Fam.  LiUacecB).  Aloes  is  indigenous  to 
Africa  and  India  and  is  naturalized  in  the 
West  Indies.  There  are  three  principal  com- 
mercial varieties:  Socotrine  (and  Zanzibar) 
aloes,  Curasao  (and  Barbadoes)  aloes.  Cape 
(and  Uganda)  aloes. 

22.  State  the  various  sources  and  doses  of 
theine  and  caffeine. 

Caffeine  (theine)  is  obtained  from  the  leaves 


of  Thea  sinensis  Linne  (Fam.  Ternstroema- 
cece),  or  from  the  seeds  of  Coffea  arabica 
Linne  (Fam.  Rubtacece)  ;  also  occurring  in 
some  other  plants;  or  prepared  synthetically. 

The  dose  of  caffeine  (theine)  is  2J^  grains. 

23.  Name  the  botanical  sources  and  medi- 
cinal properties  of  kousso,  male-fem,  and 
croton  oil. 

Kousso  is  the  dried  pannicles  of  the  pistillate 
Roviersoi  Hageniaabyssinica  (Bruce)  Gmelin 
(Fam.  Rosacea).    It  is  used  as  a  tenifuge. 

Male-fem  is  the  rhizome  and  stipes  of 
Dryopteris  FiHxmas  Linne  Schott,  or  of  Dry- 
opteris  marginalis  (Linne)  Asa  Gray  (Fam. 
PolyPodiacete) ,  collected  in  the  autumn,  freed 
from  the  roots  and  dead  portions  of  rhizome 
and  stipes  and  dried  at  a  temperature  not  ex- 
ceeding 70°  C.  Male-fern  is  used  as  a  tape- 
worm expeller, 

Croton  oil  is  a  fixed  oil  expressed  from  the 
seeds  of  Croton  Tiglium  Linne  (Fam.  Euphor- 
biace<e).  Croton  oil  is  a  powerful  purgative. 
It  is  also  a  vesicant. 

POSOLOGV,  TOXICOLOGY,   PRESCRIPTIONS. 

1.  Define  the  terms  posology  and  toxi- 
cology. 

Posology  is  the  doctrine  or  art  of  quantita- 
tive dosing,  or,  in  other  words,  the  study  of 
doses. 

Toxicology  describes  the  effects  of  drugs 
administered  in  poisonous  doses,  and  treats  of 
the  antagonists  and  antidotes  by  which  their 
effects  may  be  neutralized  or  the  poisons  them- 
selves rendered  innocuous  and  removed  from 
the  system, 

2.  Distinguish  between  physical  and  chemi- 
cal antidotes. 

Chemical  antidotes  are  those  which  unite 
chemically  with  the  poison,  converting  a 
soluble  and  absorbable  substance  into  a  com- 
pound which  is  more  or  less  insoluble  and 
non-absorbable,  or  harmless  though  soluble. 
Physical  antidotes  include  such  medicinal  or 
mechanical  processes  as  tend  to  remove  a 
poison  from  the  body,  either  before  or  after 
the  use  of  an  antidote ;  and  include  emesis,  the 
use  of  the  stomach  pump,  purgation,  etc. 

3.  The  adult  dose  of  a  drug  being  given, 
how  would  you  determine  the  dose  for  a  child  ? 

By  means  of  Young's  rule — add  12  to  the 
age,  and  divide  by  the  age,  to  get  the  denomi- 
nator of  a  fraction,  the  numerator  of  which 
is    1.      Thus,    for    a    child    two    years    old 
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(3+12)/2=7 — the  dose  is  one-seventh  of  the 
adult  dose.  Of  powerful  narcotics  and  also 
for  hypodermic  injection  scarcely  more  than 
one-half  of  this  proportion  should  be  used. 
Rectal  injections  are  given  in  doses  twice  as 
large  as  when  the  same  substances  are  given  by 
mouth,  except  strychnine  salts,  which  are  one- 
half  as  much  as  per  orem.  Of  mild  cathartics, 
two  or  even  three  times  the  proportion  may  be 
employed. 

4.  Give  restrictions  on  the  refilling  of  cer- 
tain classes  of  prescriptions. 

Prescriptions  coming  within  the  purview  of 
the  Harrison  law  are  not  to  be  refilled.  Pre- 
scriptions containing  powerful  or  habit-form- 
ing drugs  should  be  refilled  only  when  orders 
to  that  effect  are  given  by  the  physician.  Pre- 
scriptions intended  to  alter  a  temporary  condi- 
tion should  not  be  refilled. 

5.  How  much  bichloride  of  mercury  would 
be  required  to  make  six  ounces  of  solution  of  a 
strength  of  1:3000? 

There  are  480  minims  in  a  fluidounce. 
Assuming,  therefore,  that  fiuidounces  is  meant 
there  would  be  required  24/25  grain.  This 
result  is  obtained  by  dividing  2880  (the  num- 
ber of  grains  in  6  fiuidounces)  by  3000  and 
dividing  the  result  obtained  (2880/3000)  by 
the  greatest  common  divisor. 

6.  What  is  the  percentage  of  cocaine  in  one 
ounce  of  a  solution  containing  2.4  grains? 

Assuming  that  by  "ounce"  is  meant  fluid- 
ounce,  the  percentage  would  be  J^  of  1  per 
cent.  There  are  480  minims  in  one  fluidounce 
and  2.4  is  1/200  (or  J^  of  1  per  cent)  of  480. 

Answers  to  5  and  6  do  not  take  into  con- 
sideration the  difference  in  weight  between  a 
grain  and  a  minim  of  water. 

7.  Give  the  proper  procedure  for  preparing 
ointment  of  yellow  mercuric  oxide. 

One  hundred  grammes  of  ointment  of  yel- 
low mercuric  oxide  may  be  prepared  by  tritur- 
ating 10  grammes  of  yellow  mercuric  oxide  (in 
very  fine  powder)  with  10  grammes  of  water 
until  the  mixture  is  perfectly  smooth,  and  then 
adding  40  grammes  of  hydrous  wool-fat  in 
divided  portions,  and  finally  incorporating  40 
grammes  of  petrolatum.  All  contact  with 
metallic  utensils  or  containers  should  be 
avoided. 

(Jo  be  conlinued.) 
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It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  read  the  Bulletin  of 
Pharmacy,  I  have  not  been  interested  in 
pharmacy  except  through  your  journal,  and 
look  forward  to  each  month's  issue. 

Herbert  James  Watson, 
Bacteriological  and  Pathological  Laboratory  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health,  Delaware  College. 
Newaric,  Del. 

Wouldn't  like  to  do  without  it,  as  I  consider 
it  one  of  the  very  best  journals  published. 
New  Castle,  Pa.  JoHN  C.  Wallace. 

I  can  always  "dig"  up  a  dollar  for  the  livest 
drug  journal  on  earth.        J,  Earl  Taylor. 

Gridley,  III. 

The  best  little  magazine  of  the  bimcht 
William  Schaffarzick. 

White  Sulphur  Springs,  Mont. 

I  don't  want  to  miss  even  one  issue  of  this 
best  of  all  trade  journals.  N.  E.  Dodd. 

Haines,  Ore. 

We  consider  the  Bulletin  an  essential  cog 
in  our  business  machinery,     w.  W.  Crum. 
Liberty,  Miss. 

The  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy — the  best 
drug  magazine  in  print! 

Athol.  Mass.  JnO,  F.  ShEEHAN. 

The  Bulletin  is  one  of  the  necessary  drug 
items  that  has  not  gone  up. 

Battle  Creek.  Nebr.  DoERING  DrUG  Co. 

We  Owls  sure  need  the  Bulletin  ! 

Norman  H.  Thomas, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  0«'  D™»  ^■ 

The  Bulletin  is  my  daily  guide. 


Cleveland,  O. 


E.  M.  Brown. 


The  best  drug  journal  I've  ever  read. 

TiMON  N.  Rasmussen. 
Oconomowoc,  Wis. 

I  can't  leave  your  magazine  alone,  it's  so 
good,  E.  C.  Arehart, 

Rosholt,  S.   D. 
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Miscellaneous 


Nationally  Advertised  Goods. 

I  believe  in  pushing  nationally  advertised 
goods  only  when  the  manufacturer  cooperates 
with  the  retailer,  to  the  latter's  material  benefit. 

By  this  I  don't  mean  the  indirect  benefit 
which  manufacturers  harp  on  so  much — that 
of  the  number  of  customers  they  send  to  your 
store.  I  mean,  rather,  the  direct  benefit  in 
dollars  and  cents. 

The  average  retailer  who  pays  "two,  four, 
and  eight"  for  patents  cannot  expect  to  become 
enormously  rich,  especially  if  the  articles  have 
to  be  sold  at  cut  rate.  Selling  at  the  full  price 
does  not  leave  any  too  large  a  margin,  so  that 
when  it  comes  to  firms  which  charge  $1.00  a 
dozen  for  ten-cent  sellers  and  $2,40  a  dozen 
for  twenty-five-cent  articles  I  believe  that  such 
goods  ought  not  only  not  to  be  pushed,  but 
also  that  the  druggist  should  not  handle  them. 

In  cases  like  these  the  manufacturer  is  sim- 
ply using  the  druggist's  bank  account  to  get  the 
product  to  the  consumer. 

We  will  only  push  an  advertised  article,  or 
buy  it  in  large  enough  quantities  to  make  a 
display,  when  the  firm  is  willing  to  give  us  a 
discount  or  rebate  that  will  bring  down  the 
cost  of  the  goods  to  somewhere  near  where  it 
should  be.  We  only  give  manufacturers  the 
use  of  our  windows  when  they  are  willing  to 
pay  us  for  it  in  dollars  and  cents,  or  when 
they  give  us  the  equivalent  in  free  goods. 

Manufacturers  are  prone  to  talk  about  the 
benefit  in  added  customers  resulting  from  the 
use  of  their  window  displays.  When  he  is  up 
against  this  argument,  the  druggist  should 
remember  that  he  can  use  the  space  for  which 
he  is  paying  a  high  rent  to  display  goods  of 
his  own  and  on  which  he  makes  a  goodly  profit. 

Window  displays  of  advertised  products  are 
of  more  benefit  to  the  manufacturer  than  they 
are  to  the  retailer.  They  really  pull  better 
than  the  advertisements  for  which  the  manu- 
facturer pays  high  rates  in  the  magazines  and 
newspapers.  So  we  are  only  getting  what  is 
due  us  when  we  charge  real  money  for  the  use 
of  our  space. — William  J.  Richards. 


If  by  handling  and  pushing  nationally  adver- 
tised goods  we  can  get  the  crowds  coming  our 
way,  we  can,  by  selling  service  and  by  the  use 


of  proper  displays  and  methods  of  salesman- 
ship, get  them  to  carry  away  some  of  our  own 
brands  as  well. 

By  pushing  advertised  brands  we  get  the 
name  of  having  what  customers  want,  and  we 
have  a  big  chance  to  push  own  specialties.  We 
are  joining  hands  with  a  circle  that  is  covering 
the  country  and  daily  bringing  customers  to 
our  door. 

Once  these  customers  are  in  the  habit  of 
coming  to  us  we  can  plan  the  particular  field 
of  activity  that  will  bring  the  best  returns. 
Then  by  exercise  of  a  little  initiative,  plus  a 
lot  of  personal  work,  we  can  gradually  work 
up  a  worth-while  business. 

We  can,  by  pushing  nationally  advertised 
goods,  teach  our  customers  the  real  meaning 
of  the  word  "service."  And  real  service  ulti- 
mately means  a  real  business. — J.  S.  McNair. 

A  Holiday  Fountain  Special. 

During  the  Christmas  shopping  season  each 
year  Frawley's  Pharmacy,  Bangor,  Maine, 
makes  liberal  use  of  newspaper  space  for  call- 
ing attention  to  its  line  of  gift  goods. 

In  the  advertisements  mention  is  also  made 
of  the  store's  fountain  and  attention  called  to 
combinations  appealing  to  holiday  shoppers. 
The  fountain  confection  especially  featured  in 
last  year's  advertising  was  "A  Holiday  Sun- 
dae—delicious ice  cream  topped  with  a  dress- 
ing reminiscent  of  the  old-fashioned  plum 
pudding." 

Hydrotropism. 

Aqueous  solutions  of  phenol,  benzoates,  sali- 
cylates, succinates,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  the  aromatic  acids  have  the  property  of 
dissolving  bodies  which  are  normally  only 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  such  as  volatile  oils, 
alkaloids,  albumins,  edestin,  lecithin,  and  even 
milk  fat.  This  property  is  termed  hydro- 
tropism, and  the  substance  acting  as  a  solvent 
is  termed  the  hydrotropic  substance.  They 
may  render  albumins  non-coagulable  on  heat- 
ing, and  they  liquefy  gelatin.  Drugs  like  anti- 
pyrin,  acetantlid,  phenacetin,  sulphonal,  anes- 
thesin,  salipyrin,  and  pyramidon  are  rendered 
more  soluble. 

The  cause  of  such  action  is  not  always  clear. 
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In  some  cases  double  salts  are  formed,  in  others 
probably  not. 

Hydrotropic  bodies  are  thought  to  play  an 
important  part  in  digestion.  The  digestion  of 
proteids  forms  amino  acids  which  may  act  as 
hydrotropic  substances  and  dissolve  other  sub- 
stances, thus  aiding  in  assimilation.  They  may 
also  dissolve  bacteria,  and  thus  act  as  immuniz- 
ing or  healing  agents.  They  doubtless  act  in 
part  as  solvents  for  uric  acid,  and  prevent  the 
formation  of  calculi  in  the  body. 

Milk  in  the  Stomach. 

In  a  study  of  the  coagulation  of  milk  in  the 
human  stomach,  covering  several  years  and 
about  one  hundred  experiments,  J.  Breune- 
mann  found  that  raw  cow's  milk  coagulates  in 
the  stomach  within  a  very  few  minutes  and 
forms  large  and  hard  curds.  Boiled  milk 
forms  softer  and  smaller  curds,  and  pasteur- 
ized milk  forms  curds  which  are  intermediate. 
Cold  milk,  when  ingested,  coagulates  more 
slowly  than  warm  milk,  but  the  final  result  is 
the  same.  Drinking  milk  very  slowly  forms  a 
larger  curd  than  drinking  rapidly.  The  more 
cream  (or  fat)  the  milk  contains,  the  smaller 
and  softer  are  the  curds,  but  the  slower  is  the 
digestion.  Milk  curds  can  be  found  in  the 
stomach  as  late  as  five  hours  after  it  was  drank. 
The  addition  of  water  or  barley  water  reduces 
the  size  of  the  curds,  and  lime  water,  milk  of 
magnesia,  sodium  bicarbonate,  and  sodium 
citrate  all  tend  to  reduce  or  even  prevent  coag- 
ulation. Buttermilk,  junket,  and  fermented 
milks  all  form  small  and  fine  curds.  Breune- 
mann  states  that  "raw  milk  is  a  very  solid 
food;  boiled  milk  a  semi-liquid  food." 

Miniature  Fans  Catch  Customers. 

A  druggist  opening  a  store  in  a  new  locality, 
says  a  writer  in  Advertising  News,  distributed 
to  the  residents  within  ten  blocks  miniature 
■decorated  palm-leaf  fans.  One  side  of  the 
fan  showed  the  druggist's  business  card;  the 
other  side  carried  an  invitation  to  return  the 
fan  to  the  store  and  receive  free  a  dish  of  ice 
■cream. 

When  the  fans  were  returned  they  were  re- 
deemed by  the  stipulated  dish  of  ice  cream ; 
also  the  caller  was  given  a  larger  fan  (not  re- 
turnable) better  adapted  for  cooling  on  a  hot 
day.    The  smaller  fans  were  again  distributed 


over  another  section  of  the  suburb,  imtil  all 
the  territory  from  which  the  store  might  ex- 
pect to  get  customers  had  been  covered. 

Making  die  Situation  Known. 

During  these  unsettled  times  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  impress  upon  the  public 
mind  the  fact  that  prices  are  higher  than  they 
used  to  be,  and  that  there  is  every  prospect 
that  they  will  go  still  higher.  Nothing  should 
be  overlooked  which  will  serve  to  impress  this 
condition.    The  Roenitz  Drug  Co.,  Sheboygan, 
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Wis.,  attaches  stickers  to  packages  of  goods 
that  go  out.  The  stickers  are  small,  measur- 
ing a  little  over  an  inch  one  way  by  perhaps 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  the  other,  and  the 
paper  used  is  plain  white,  Mr.  Roenitz  in- 
forms us  that  Sheboygan  has  an  association  of 
retail  druggists,  and  that  this  method  of  ap- 
prising the  customer  of  the  facts  has  been 
adopted  by  the  local  association. 

Care  of  Show-cases. 

Numbers  of  glass  cases  are  ruined  yearly 
from  lack  of  proper  attention,  according  to 
a  statement  which  appeared  recently  in  the 
Inland  Storekeeper.  Small  cracks  appear, 
caused  by  heat  or  contact  with  hard,  heavy 
bodies,  and  if  these  cracks  are  not  at  once 
attended  to  they  soon  spread. 

The  way  to  prevent  further  trouble  is  to 
draw  a  short  scratch  at  right  angles  to  the 
crack  with  a  diamond  or  a  glass  cutter.  This, 
it  is  said,  is  an  absolutely  sure  way  of  pre- 
venting the  crack  from  spreading. 

A  Point  of  History. 

Soda  water  has  been  known  for  over  one 
himdred  and  fifty  years,  the  exact  date  of  its 
invention,  according  to  the  London  Standard, 
being  1761 

The  oldest  bottle  of  soda  water  in  the  world 
is  one  retrieved  from  the  wreck  of  the  Royal 
George,  which  foundered  off  Spithead  in  1783, 
When  sold  by  auction  some  years  ago  this  bot- 
tle reaHzed  25^  guineas.  (^ i^(-\n\o 
Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 


From  Bulletin  Subscribers 


Jewelry  as  a  Side-line. 

To  the  Editors : 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  group  of 
papers  you  ran  a  short  time  ago  under  the 
title  "Does  it  Pay  to  Carry  Jewelry  as  a  Side- 
line?" It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  jewelry  stock 
is  carefully  selected  and  then  arranged  to  best 
advantage  (in  a  case  by  itself,  preferably)  the 
ordinary  clerk  should  find  it  no  harder  to  sell 
a  brooch  or  a  stick-pin  than  he  does  to  dispose 
■of  a  hair-brush  or  an  ivory-back  mirror. 

Many  people  dislike  to  enter  a  jewelry  store 
when  in  search  of  an  inexpensive  article,  for 
they  are  under  the  impression  that  only  high- 
■cost  goods  are  obtainable  in  such  places.  If, 
however,  these  same  people  happen  to  drop 
into  a  drug  store  and  see  a  case  containing 
jewelry  that  strikes  their  fancy  they  do  not 
liesitate  to  ask  prices  and  show  interest.  After 
that  it  is  comparatively  easy  for  the  alert  clerk 
to  make  a  sale. 

A  particularly  advantageous  time  to  feature 
jewelry  is  during  the  Christmas  season.  At 
that  period  of  the  year  people  are  in  a  buying 
mood,  and  a  display  of  jewelry,  in  good  assort- 
ment and  reasonably  priced,  will  result  in 
•quick  and  easy  profits. 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  WiLLIAM  F.  Sarlo. 

Did  He  Charge  Enough? 
To  the  Editors : 

I  would  appreciate  having  you  print  the 
following  prescription  in  order  that  brother 
pharmacists  may  give  me  an  idea  of  the  price 
Ihey  would  charge  for  it: 

Salol 1}4  drachms. 

Calomel 4  grains. 

Guaiacol  carbonate 2  drachms. 

Sodium  carbonate 2  drachms. 

Mix  and  divide  into  20  papers.  Directions;  1  aftei 
meals. 

I  asked  $3.00  for  the  foregoing — was  that 
■enough?  D.  P.  LuTz. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A  Formula  Wanted. 

To  the  Editors : 

I  am  desirous  of  obtaining  a  formula  for 
typewriter  platen  renewer.  Preparations  of 
this  kind  which  I  have  used  seem  to  contain 


denatured  or  wood  alcohol  and  camphor,  and 
are  clear  liquids. 

If  any  of  your  readers  are  familiar  with  the 
exact  composition  of  a  platen  renewer  I  would 
appreciate  having  the  information  forwarded 
to  me,  in  care  of  the  Bulletin. 

Ohio.  Chas.  D,  Selevin. 

Was  It  Properly  CompoundedP 

To  the  Editors: 

I  am  sending  you  an  original  prescription 
written  by  a  Memphis,  Tennessee,  physician 
which  was  very  interesting  to  me.  The  quan- 
tities are  certainly  written  in  code.  Here  is 
the  way  it  appeared: 


t 


<i.- 
f.,^ 


I  compounded  it,  and  this  is  the  way  I 
did  it: 


Glyco-thymoline  . 

Glycerin  

Co.  tr.  benzoin. .. 

White  vaselin,  q.  s 


...gtt.  ij. 
5i. 


I  would  like  to  have  an  expression  from 
Bulletin  readers.  O.  B-  Richardson. 

Monroe,  La, 

An  Odd  Order. 

To  the  Editors: 

We  are  sending  you  a  slip  of  paper  that  was 
brought  in  lately.  The  writing  is  plain  enough. 


— L^-3&.rf*-A*<rvuL, 


.^A^irs^.%.i-i^ 


and  it  will  probably  prove  self-explanatory. 
Odd,  though.  GuENARD  Drug  Co. 

Lake  Providence.  La.   :,g  tized  by  GoOgiC 


Answers  to  Queries 

Information  is  given  in  this  departmeHt  under  the  following  conditions:  (1) 
Queries  must  reach  us  before  the  IStk  of  the  month  to  be  answered  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  month  following;  (2)  formulas  for  protirietary  Reparations  can- 
not begipen;  and  (.3)  names  and  addresses  must  be  affi:^  to  all  communications. 


What  Soldiers  Buy. 

E.  O.  S.  writes:  "My  store  is  situated 
near  a  National  Army  cantonment.  What  arti- 
cles are  likely  to  be  most  in  demand  ?" 

Just  what  soldier  boys  are  likely  to  call  for 
is  impossible  to  state,  but  the  following  list 
will  probably  be  as  informative  as  any.  It  is 
based  on  a  list  contributed  to  the  Red  Cross 
Messenger  by  a  New  York  State  druggist: 


Adhesive  plaster. 
Air  pillows. 
Banjo  strings. 
Blue  glasses. 
Brushes,  hau",  tooth, 

brush  sets. 
Cameras. 
Cathartic  pills. 
Chewing  gum. 
Chloroform. 
Throat  lozenges. 
Cigars,  cigar  cases  and 

Cigarettes,  cigarette  pa 

Coin  purses. 
Cold  creams. 

Com  ajid  bunion 

plasters. 
Court  plaster. 
Chess  sets — pocket. 
Checker  sets— pocket 
DenUl  floss. 
Dental  powders  and 

pastes. 
Dom  inoes — pocket. 
Diaries — pocket. 
Eye  glass  chamois. 
Films. 
Finger  cots. 
Flashlight  pocket 

batteries. 
Fountain  pens. 
First  aid  supplies. 
First  aid  manuals. 
Germicidal  soap. 
Goggles. 
Hard  candy. 
Harmonicas. 
Hydrogen  peroxide. 
Ink  fillers. 

Lather  brushes. 


Malted  milk  tablets. 

Musical  strings. 

Manicure  goods. 

Match  boxes. 

Mirrors,  metal. 

Nail  clips. 

Paper  drinking  sets. 

Pedometers. 

Playing  cards. 

Pencils,  indelible. 

Pens,  fountain. 

Pipes,  pipe  cleaners. 

Plasters,    adhesive,    bella- 
donna and  capsicum. 

Razors,  razor  strops, 
safety  blades. 

Shaving  soaps  and  creams. 

Shaving  mugs. 

Shoe  polish. 

Shoe  brushes. 

Sketching  materials. 

Soaps,  medicated. 

Soap  cases. 

Soup  cubes. 

Stamped  envelopes. 

Steel  trench  mirrors. 

Sun  cholera  tablets. 

Scissors,  blunt  end. 

Sponges  (medium  size 

flat). 
Talcum  powder. 
Tobacco,  smoking  and 

chewing. 
Tobacco  pouches. 
Toilet  sets  in  roll  cases. 
Toilet  soaps. 

Tooth  brushes  and  hold- 
Tooth  powder  and  pastes. 
Wash  cloths. 
Water  color  paints. 
Watches,  wrist. 
Writing  pads. 


Doubtless  the  soldiers  themselves  will  make 
known  other  wants. 

What  Constitutes  a  25-per-cent  SoIutionP 

A.  B.  writes:  "I  have  had  recently  an 
argument  with  a  brother  druggist  as  to  the 
proper  way  to  work  out  the  following  prob- 
lem: Assuming  that  liquor  formaldehyde  is 
a  40-per-cent  solution,  make  one  fluidounce 
of  a  25-per-cent  solution  of  formalin  in  water. 

"In  my  opinion  300  minims  of  the  40-per- 
cent solution  plus  180  minims  of  water  pro- 
duces a  35-per-cent  solution.    Am  I  right  ?" 

Your  answer  to  the  problem  is  a  correct  one 
— ^provided  one  fluidounce  of  a  25-per-cent 
solution  of  formaldehyde  is  what  is  desired. 
Assuming  that  liquor  formaldehydi  contains 
40  per  cent  of  formaldehyde,  a  solution  con- 
taining 35  per  cent  of  formaldehyde  would  be 
obtained  as  follows: 


40  : 


=  480  :  X 


Therefore,  adding  180  minims  of  water  to 
300  minims  of  a  40-per-cent  solution  of  for- 
maldehyde would  produce  480  minims  (one 
fluidounce)  of  a  25-per-cent  solution  of  for- 
maldehyde. 

When,  however,  the  term  formalin  is  used 
commercially  it  is  understood  to  mean  a  solu- 
tion containing  about  40  per  cent  of  formalde- 
hyde. If,  therefore,  a  druggist  was  asked  for 
a  25-per-cent  solution  of  formalin,  he  would 
be  justified  in  dispensing  a  solution  containing 
only  10  per  cent  of  formaldehyde.  That  is  to 
say,  he  would  make  the  solution  by  taking  one- 
fourth  fluidounce  of  formalin  (liquor  formal- 
dehydi) and  adding  to  it  three-fourths  fluid- 
ounce  of  water. 

To  sum  up;  A  25-per-cent  solution  of  for- 
maldehyde is  made  by  adding  180  minims  of 
water  to  300  minims  of  liquor  f onnaldehydi ; 
a  25-per-cent  solution  of  formalin  is  made  by 
adding  360  minims  of  water  to  120  minims  of 


liquor  formaldehydi. 


Googie 
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Most  of    the   commercial   liquor   formalde-  extract,  1  to  2  fluidounces  being  the  correct  proportions, 

hydi  sold  at  present  is  a  solution  containing  '^*  "^'".r!"^*^  "'""  l."*!"  mild  flavored  syrup. 

t      ,  „»                   ,  i_            ■    i_,      r   r            ij   1      J  which  IS  liked  by  many,  while  the  second  quantity  gives 

about  37  per  cent  by  weight  of  formaldehyde  ,  ,,^  3,,^„^  fl,^„,  ,„j  ^^  ^„„^^  ^^^^^  „^  ,„  y,, 

— not  40  per  cent.  gradations  between  these  two. 

Artificial  Maple.  Additional    formulas    for    artificial    maple 
preparations  may  be  found  by  referring  to 

R.  H.  N.  writes:    "Do  you  know  of  a  for-  p^g^  j^g  ^f  ^^^^  April,   1917,   issue  of  the 

mula  for  a  so-called  maple  extract  or  syrup  Bulletin 
made  from  fenugreek  and  other  drugs?" 

The  following  formula  for  artificial  maple  Solidified  Alcohol, 

extract  is  taken  from  the  literature:  ^  -  „      ,        „„„ 

F.  I.  D.  asks:      What  can  you  tell  me  about 

Vanillin 20  grains.  ti,e  nature  and  manufacture  of  solidified  alco- 

Cumarin   10, grains.  .     .  p<i 

Oilofrose 2  drops,  L',.,.^    ,     .     ,     . 

Oil  of  anise 1  drop.  Solidified  alcohol  usually  consists  of  some 

Oil  of  celery 10  drops.  material  of  "spongy"  structure  which  is  able 

Tincture  of  fenugreek J4  fluidounce.  to  hold  the  alcohol  tightly.     Considering  the 

Fluidextract  of  coffee 1  fluid rachm.  efficient    manner    in    which    sodium    stearate 

Maple  sugar  (pure) 1  ounce.  .       ^l                   e      .               c       i          ■ 

New  Orleans  molasses 2  fluidounces.  ^"^^  m  the  manufacture  of  glycerm  sup- 

Glycerin  1  fluidounce.  positories  where  about  93  per  cent  of  glycerin 

Alcohol 3  fluidounces.  can  be  presented  in  solid  form  through  tiie  use 

Water,  enough  to  make 1  pint.  gf   this  agent,    it  would    seem    logical   to  use 

Dissolve  the  first  five  items  in  the  alcohol ;  dissolve  sodium  Stearate  in  the  preparation  of  a  solidi- 

the  molasses,  sugar,  and  glycerin  in  the  water;  mix  the  figj  alcohol.     The  following  formula,  accord- 

two  solutions,  add  the  other  ingredients,  mix  well,  and  •       ..     ar       l>     o   i     >  i.         -                 j           i^ 

to  tep  for  «  tost  .  month  io  .  w.™  pl.cc.    Prottct  '"E  '<>  '^''"''  '  '^'P'"'-  •>»=  K"''"  ^""^  '^=""^- 

from  light.  Make  two  solutions,  one  consisting  of  3 

^                                 ,       .^  .  ,         ,    ,  grammes  of  stearic  acid  dissolved  (by  means 

To  prepare  a  syrup  of  artificial  maple  from  ^^  j^^^^^  j^  ^^^^^  ^^^j^  ,  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

the  foregoing  use  this  formula:  ^.^^.  ^^^  ^j^er  consisting  of  0.5  gramme  of 

Dark  brown  sugar 6  pounds.  sodium  hydroxide  dissolved  in  sufficient  me- 

^**".V-  ■; ....^4  pints.  ^^,  alcohol  to  make  50  mils.    The  solutions 

Artificial  maple  extract.  .1  to2flouidounces.  -.■■>>             <    <                       ■                , 
are  mixed  while  hot  and  the  mixture  is  poured 

Heat  the  water  to  boiling,  add  the  sugar,  stir  till  dis- 
solved, and  continue  the  heat   for  about  five   minutes,  '"       cans. 

meantime   carefully  skimming  off   any   impurities   that  The   forms  of  methyl  alcohoI  which  are  ap- 

may  rise  from  the  brown  sugar.    When  cool  add  the  plicable  to  the  foregoing  formula  are  ordinary 


e  i»  Andurage,  Alaska,  i*  191$.     Dir*ellj  M»tler  tht  a 


!i  i»  abaut  the  ctnler  af  tht  pietui 


.jQa^^k: 
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wood  alcohol  and  Columbian  Spirits.  Grain 
alcohol  and  many  of  the  denatured  alcohols 
produce  sooty  flames  and  are  therefore  unsat- 
isfactory for  use  in  this  connection, 

la  the  Druggist  a  "Perfumer  P" 

H.  E.  G.  writes:  "Will  you  kindly  let  me 
know  if  it  would  be  legally  all  right  for  a 
druggist  who  makes  toilet  preparations  to 
place  the  word  'Perfumer'  after  his  name?" 

We  have  submitted  the  inquiry  to  what  we 
consider  competent  authority,  and  we  find  that 
the  opinion  expressed  coincides  with  our  own, 
this  being  that  there  is  nothing  unlawful  in  the 
placing  of  the  word  "perfumer"  after  an  indi- 
vidual or  firm  name.  We  can  see  nothing  ob- 
jectionable, in  so  far  as  the  law  is  concerned, 
were  such  a  course  pursued. 

Capping  Mixture  for  Rubber-stoppered 
Bottles. 

L.  M.  S.  asks:  "Can  you  suggest  a  prep- 
aration for  capping  rubber-stoppered  bottles 
containing  solution  of  zinc  chloride?  I  want 
something  that  will  prevent  the  liquid  from 
leaking,  but  I  do  not  want  a  preparation  that 
has  to  be  appUed  while  warm." 

Ordinary  capping  mixtures  usually  consist 
of  gelatin  or  resin  mixtures,  and  formulas  for 
these  will  be  found  in  previous  issues  of  the 
Bulletin.  Such  preparations  have  to  be 
heated  before  applying,  however,  and  there- 
fore do  not  meet  your  requirements. 

We  would  suggest  that  you  experiment  with 
flexible  collodion.  Collodion  provides  an  ef- 
fective seal  and  will  probably  answer  your 
purpose  better  than  any  other  substance. 

When  a  Druggist  is  Drafted. 

W,  J,  P.  writes:  "Kindly  advise  me  if  a 
registered  pharmacist  is  placed  in  the  Medical 
Corps  of  the  army  when  he  is  drafted." 

The  answer  is  a  reluctantly  written  "No." 
When  a  drafted  man  is  mustered  into  the  army 
no  consideration  ts  given  to  his  qualifications 
— he  may  be  assigned  to  an  artillery  company, 
to  an  infantry  company,  to  a  commissary  divi- 
sion, to  a  signal  corps,  or  to  any  position 
where  a  man  is  needed. 

After  being  mustered  into  service,  however, 
a  drafted  man  is  examined  as  to  his  qualifica- 
tions, and  if  men  of  his  particular  training 


.are  needed  elsewhere  he  may  be  transferred. 
(Or  the  man  can  approach  his  company  com- 
mander, stating  his  qualifications,  and  ask  for 
a  transfer.  In  any  event  he  will  have  to  start 
as  a  private  and  can  only  attain  a  non-com- 
missioned officer's  position  by  demonstrating 
his  superiority  over  the  other  men  in  the 
company. 

It  seems  to  be  intelligence  and  special  apti- 
tude that  is  required,  rather  than  technical 
efficiency. 

Saturated  Cbemioal  Salts. 

J.  P.  K.  writes:  "In  a  Missouri  board  ex- 
amination made  public  some  time  ago  the 
following  question  was  asked:  What  is  a 
saturated  chemical  salt  called?  Please  explain." 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  "a  normal  salt" 
is  the  answer  desired  by  the  examiner.  The 
term  "normal  salt"  is  generally  applied  to  a 
salt  which  contains  no  replaceable  hydrogen. 

Book  Notices 

Qualitative  C3iemical  Analysis. 

A  third  and  revised  edition  of  "A  System- 
atic Course  in  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis 
of  Inorganic  and  Organic  Substances"  has 
lately  been  issued  by  Henry  W.  Schimpf, 
Ph.G.,  M.D.,  professor  of  anal)i:ical  chemis- 
try in  the  Brooklyn  College  of  Pharmacy. 

In  a  book  of  180  pages  the  author  has  en- 
compassed most  of  the  inorganic  as  well  as 
organic  qualitative  reactions  that  a  student  of 
pharmacy  is  required  to  know. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  explains  some  of 
the  elementary  principles  of  chemistry,  nota- 
tion, and  nomenclature,  and  prepares  the  stu- 
dent for  what  is  to  follow.  TTie  second  part 
describes  the  analytical  reactions  of  the  metals 
and  acids  of  pharmaceutical  interest,  and  in- 
cludes schemes  and  tables  for  use  in  analytical 
work. 

The  third  part  treats  of  the  qualitative  ana- 
lytical reactions  of  organic  substances,  and 
includes  tests  for  official  alkaloids  and  syn- 
thetic compounds,  as  well  as  other  organic 
substances  used  in  medicine.  Also  included 
are  schemes  for  the  detection  of  poisons,  the 
analysis  of  urine,  and  an  article  on  the  prepa- 
ration of  reagents. 

John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.,  New  York  City, 
are  the  publishers.  ^^  , 

Digitized  byCjOO<^le 
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The  Scrap  Book 


Tbe  (Sft>  tbal  make  tbe  Drcimeri 

The  Gift  to  work 

Throuih  Joy  ud  Sorrow,  Light  o 


The  Gift  of  Dixontent,  (o  keep  you  driTini 
Forward  and  np.  foierer  itriTini 
Pot  umethine  Mller  in  the  dayi  hereafter. 
The  Gift  of  Kindneu  and  ihe  Gjfi  of  Lauihter, 


And  all 
Of  Jtati 
And    in 


i  Faith  and  Fnendi, 


.„  , ft.  until  life's  jouiney  ends. 

The  Prjcel«u  gift  of  Youth. 

Hope  that  inipirei  and  Courase  Ihat  endutei. 


—BrotklyH  Eaalt. 


AuoNG  the  specialties  mannfactured  by  Chas.  Pfizer 
&  Co.  are  Strychnine  and  its  Salts. 

Their  brand  of  Crystals  and  Powdered  Alkaloid,  and 
Crystals  and  powdered  Sulphate,  are  altnost  universally 
known  and  are  recognized  as  a  leading  brand  of  Strictly 
U.  S.  P.  standard,  particular  attention  being  called  to 
the  uniform  purity  of  their  product. — Adv. 


Ua.  Masks,  going  out  for  the  rooming,  left  the 
More  in  charge  of  his  son,  Sidney. 

The  cost  of  each  suit  is  marked  on  the  price  tags 
by  dots,"  he  said.  "Eight  dots  is  ei^t  dollars;  nine 
dots  is  nine  dollars." 

Mr.  Marks  returned  in  an  hour,  '^ell,  Sidney,  how 
did  it  go?"  he  asked. 

"I  sold  a  fine  suit,  papa,"  said  Sidner,  "^enty-three 

'Twenty-three  dollars  1  For  goodness  sake  I  We 
ain't  got  a  suit  that  costs  more  than  twelve.  Where's 
the  tag?" 

As  Sidney  produced  the  tag  the  old  man  dropped 
into  a  chair  and  murmured,  "God  bless  the  little  flies  I" 
-De  Laval  Monthly. 


A  DBuc  STOBE  to  attract  new  trade  must  be  attrac- 
tive. New  fixtures  brighten  the  appearance  of  a  store 
and  are  bound  to  reflect  in  better  patronage.  What 
new  fixtures  can  do  for  a  store  is  shown  in  the  ad  of 
the  Benderscheid  Mfg.  Co.  in  this  issue  on  another 
page. 

Ask  your  jobber  tor  the  catalogue  of  the  Bender- 
scheid Mfg.  Co. 


"Yes,"  said  the  London  coster,  "it  was  superstition 
as  made  me  marry  my  cousin.  It  was  a  tossup  between 
her  an'  Mary,  an'  one  day  I  was  thinking  which  of 
'em  to  have — Mary  or  Anna — when  I  saw  a  cigar  on 
the  ground.  I  picked  it  np,  an'  I'm  blessed  if  it  didn't 
say  on  it,  'Havana,'  so  I  took  her." — Tobacco. 


GiUHBUNG  YOUR  CUSTOMERS. 

Whco  jou  recommend  a  "just  m»  good" 
you  are  staking  the  customer's  future 
busiiiess  against  a  few  cents  extra  profit 
—and  you  ercotually  lose  both. 

There  is  but  one 


Any  preparation  made  to  rqilace  it  has 
no  natural  demand  and  must  depoid 
upon  the  assistance  of  the  substituting 
druggist  for  existence.  Antiphlogistioe 
desoTes  Uie  endorsonent  and  supp«i 
of  every  right-thinldng  pharmacist. 


THE  DENVER  CHEMICAL  MFa  CO. 
NEW  YORK.U.S.A. 


THE 

ROESSLER&HASSUCHER 
CHEADCAL  COMPANY 

Importing  and  Manufacturing 

Chemists 


Main  Office,  100  William  Street, 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 


0  adTcrtiteri  please  mention  BttLLciiit  or  Phubiiact. 
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Sanitary  Soda  Fountain  Service                   1 

PRICES 

No  Hot  Water 

ON 

No  Germs 

VORTEX 

CUPS  AND 

DISHES 

NoChippedGkm 
No  Danger 
NoGlasaa  to  Break 
NoClasiatoWadt 

REDUCED 

December  Isl,  29 J7 

No  Glassea  ta  Dry 
NoShppvComUtiont 

WE  OWS  AND  OCCOFV  TtaS  BNTViB  BUOJXIK 
Vortex  Paper  Cups,  sealed  with  Paraffin,  are  tasteless,  odoiless 
and  SANfrARY.    Never  used  before.      Never  used  again. 

nifoidutUKMODUcnmitonDfTiiiKnnent.    WritejOMjobbw.Mid  If  he<»iiiiot«M.[il7TOn.  writetu. 

THe    VORTEX    MFO.    «X>.,    CHICAGO,  lULINOlS 

"Since  ChoIIy  was  run  over  by  that  auto  his  mind 
has  been  a  perfect  blank." 

■'Why  didn't  he  sue  for  damages  ?" 

"He  did,  but  he  couldn't  prove  thai  he  had  been 
damaged  any." — Boston  Transcript. 


Business  possibilities  are  presented  to  the  drug 
irade  in  the  full-page  ad  of  the  United  States  Playing 
Card  Co.,  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

These  cold  winter  nights  are  bound  to  bring  calls 
for  Congress  and  Bicycle  playing  cards,  two  of  the 
company's  leading  brands. 

An  interesting  catalogue  illustrating  and  listing 
everything  in  playing  cards  and  supplies,  including 
fortune -telling  cards,  pinochle  packs,  toy  cards;  also 
educational  games,  chips,  dominoes,  wh.st  trays,  etc., 
will  be  sent  on  application.  Address  U.  S.  Playing 
Card  Co.,  Department  2.  Cincinnati,  U.  S.  A, ;  or 
Toronto,  Canada, 


At  a  military  tribunal  in  the  border  district  the 
other  day,  one  member  asked  the  applicant,  a  shepherd, 
if  he  knew  any  reason  why  his  work  should  not  be 
undertaken  by  a  woman. 

"A  woman  once  tried  it,"  replied  the  applicant,  "and 
she  made  a  mess  of  it." 

"Who  was  she?"  inquired  the  chairman. 

"  'Bo-Peep,'  "  answered  the  shepherd. — Til-Bits. 


An  Indianapolis  wife  took  one  of  her  children  to  a 
throat  specialist.  The  specialist  looked  into  the  juven- 
ile throat.  "Tonsils  poorly  taken  out,"  he  declared 
crisply.    "Have  to  be  done  over  again." 

Then  followed  a  brief  explanation  of  the  reason 
why  the  offending  tonsils  should  be  attended  to  again. 
"Who  did  this  work?"  asked  the  doctor,  his  face  as- 
suming a  keenly  professional  air  as  though  he  must 
know  who  had  been  thus  derelict  in  his  profession. 

'You  did,"  said  the  mother. — Indianapolis  News. 


The  National  Licorice  Company  calls  druggists'  at- 
tention to  the  critical  situation  existing  in  the  licorice 
industry. 

Owing  to  the  scanty  importations  of  licorice  root 
and  advances  in  the  cost  of  it,  due  to  the  war  condi- 
tions, they  have  found  it  necessary  to  conserve  their 
stocks,  and  will  confine  their  sales  to  the  following 
brands  of  stick  licorice ;  J  &  S,  N  &  R,  and  Scudder. 

These  will  be  packed  30  canons  to  a  box  and  will 
retail  at  10  cents.    Twenty  and  thirty-two  t)oxes  to  the 


Druggists  should  order  at  once. 


A  GIRL  who  was  running  a  London  bus  was  making 
out  her  first  report.  Under  the  heading  "Accidents" 
she  stated:  "Bumped  into  an  old  gent."  Under  the 
heading  "remarks"  she  said :    "Simply  »wfaL" — TU-Bits. 
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JUST   A  REMINDER 

for  jrou  to  look  and  see  if  you  have  a  suiSciently  large  stock  on 
hand  of 

DianumdDyes 

National  Conservation  of  wool  and  cotton  used  in  fabrics  and 
their  increasing  cost  is  an  ever  increasing  incentive  for  more 
women  to  re-dye  their  old  fabrics.  And  of  course  they  will  all 
use  Diamond  Dyes.     So  be  prepared. 


THE  WELLS  &  RICHARDSON  COMPANY 

BURLINGTON,  VERMONT 
And  200  Mountain  Stnel,  MONTREAL,  CANADA 


Tkaches:  "Now,  tell  me,  what  were  the  thoug^ti 
that  passed  through  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  mind  when  the 
apple  fell  on  his  head?" 

Bright  boy:  "I  guess  he  felt  awful  glad  it  wasn't 
a  brick." — Boston  Transcript. 


S,  G.  Stone,  Salem,  Oregon;  Arcade  Drug  Store, 
Pullman,  111.;  F.  B.  Gilmore,  Lexington,  Neb.— these 
recommend  the  Common  Sense  Cabinet. 

Customers  fit  and  sell  themselves.  The  dealer's 
profit  runs  from  100  to  300  per  cent. 

Turn  to  the  ad  of  the  Common  Sense  Optxal  Co., 
then  drtqt  a  card.  The  address  ts  21  S.  Fifth  Avenue, 
Chicago. 


t  you  3 


t  bought  this  novel  and  paid 


for  it." 

Customer :    "Yes." 

Clerk:    "Then  why  do  you  wish  to  return  it?" 

Customer:    "I    finished    it    while    waiting    for    my 

change." — Boston  Transcript. 


Two  SIZES,  and  both  are  popular,  steady  sellers. 

Alkalol  in  the  8-ounee  package  costs  $4.00  a  dozen; 
in  16-ounce  bottles,  the  dozen  price  is  $6.75. 

At  any  jobber's,  or  ask  the  Alkalol  Company, 
Taunton,  Mass. 


"A  siuiAN,"  remarked  the  professor,  "can  use  his 
hands  and  feet  with  equal  facility," 

"Wei!,"  rejoined  Fanner  Corntossel,  "Sim  hasn't 
got  anything  on  my  boy  Josh.  You  ought  to  see  Josh 
playin'  a  pipe  organ  or  runnin'  an  automobile!" — Wash- 
ington Star, 

"Father,  won't  you  give  me  money  enough  to  pay 
off  my  poker  debts?  You  might  pardon  the  rashness 
of  youth." 

"So  I  might,  son,  but  I  am  not  going  to  make  allow- 
ances for  h."—Ballimort  Amtrican. 


A  YOUNG  man  and  a  young  woman  leaned  on  the 
front  gate.  They  were  lovers.  It  was  moonlight.  He 
was  loath  to  leave,  as  the  parting  was  the  last.  He  was 
about  to  go  away. 

"I'll  never  forget  you,"  he  said,  "and  it  death  should 
claim  me,  my  last  thought  would  be  of  you.'' 

"I'll  be  true  to  yon,"  she  sobbed.  "I'll  never  love 
anybody  eke  as  long  as  I  live," 

They  parted.  Six  years  later  he  returned.  His 
sweetheart  of  former  years  was  married  and  had 
changed  greatly. 

"Let  me  see,"  she  mused,  "was  it  you  or  your 
brother  who  was  my  old  sweetheart?" 

"Neither,''  he  replied.    "Probably  my  father." — Pat- 
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Buy  Sbt  dozen  auid  save  5% 
We  guarantee  to  take  it  back 

"ORCHARD  WHITE" 

(MASSAGE  LOTION  FOR  THE  COMPLEXION) 

Orchard  White  will  be  the  mott  thoroughly  advertised  toilet  preparation  hene^ 
forth.  It  is  exceedingly  meritorious.  Women  are  en&unastic  It  supplies  a  \oti%- 
felt  want 

Don't  be  afraid  to  stock  "Orchard  White" 

Price,  $3.20  per  dozen  less  5^,  6  dozen  1(^ 
Retails  for  40  cents — aU  wholesalers  have  it 

Its  sale  is  guaranteed.  If  it  doesn't  move  fast  enough,  rdum  it  any  time  for  cadk. 
You  are  alwf^s  safe. 


"MoTHBK,"  asked  Tommy,  "do  fairy  tales  always  be- 
gin with  'Once  Upon  a  Time'?" 

"Mo,  dear,  not  always;  they  sometimes  begin  with 
lly  love,  I  have  been  detained  at  the  office  again  '.o- 
night'  "—Patterson  Times. 


There's  no  mistake  about  M.  P.  Gould  Company's 
"PuMler"  being  a  business-getter.  See  ad  on  another 
page;  see  what  it  did  for  Mr.  Gerding.  Every  month 
a  different  druggist  testifies  to  the  excellent  results 
"Puiiler"  gets  for  him,  and  we  don't  know  of  any  better 
proof  of  the  real  worth  of  a  business-getting  service 
than  that.  Full  infonnation  on  "Puzzler"  is  sent 
promptly,  on  request  and  without  obligation.  It  would 
certainly  be  worth  while  to  at  least  investigate  a  busi- 
ness-building service  so  universally  recommended  by 
druggists. 


A  HENROOST  was  robbed  one  night  and  the  owner 
found  some  finger-prints  tn  the  dirt.  He  had  one  of 
these  photographed  and  had  the  print  enlarged.  The 
finger-print  was  traced  to  a  neighborhood  ne'er-do-well 
named  Mose,  and  after  being  accused  Mose  admitted 
his  guilt  He  looked  at  the  enlarged  photograph  and 
said: 

"What  Ah  wants  to  know  is  how  did  yo'all  git  that 
photograph  of  them  corduroy  pants  I  wore  that  night?" 
—Ceuee. 


A  Jebsev  man  of  a  benevolent  turn  of  mind  encoun- 
tered a  small  boy  in  his  neighborhood,  who  gave  evi- 
dence of  having  emerged  but  lately  from  a  severe  bat- 
tle. 


"to  see  that  you  have 


"I  am  sorry,"  said  the 

a  black  eye,  Sammy." 

Whereupon  Sammy  retorted : 

"You  go  home  and  be  sorry  tor  your 

— he's  got  two!" — Everybody's  MagoBine. 


"When  I  left  the  club  your  wife  was  talking." 
"No  wonder  she  says  it  is  so  homelike." — Baltimore 
American. 

"Regular  as  clock-work."  Do  you  rec<%nize  that 
phrase?  Turn  to  the  full-page  ad  on  which  the  big 
word  Nujol  appears.  The  company  hazards  the  asser- 
tion that  you  are  going  to  be  surprised  at  your  increase 
in  Nujot  sales  this  winter. 

It  is  therefore  merely  the  part  of  wisdom  to  keep 
a  sufficient  stock  on  hand. 


Mrs.  Gossip:  "I  understand  your  latest  mistress 
was  queer,  and  talked  a  lot  to  herself  when  alone.  Is 
that  true?" 

Applicant :  "I  don't  know,  mum,  I  was  never  with 
her  when  she  was  alone." — Judge. 
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"An  oculist  ought  to  be  a  very  happy  man." 
"Why  so?" 

"Are  not  all  his  days  eye-deal  ontsi"— Baltimore 
American. 

Elcaya  cream,  powder  and  rouge  are  what  might  be 
termed  the  ultimate  choice  in  toilet  products.  All  the 
jobbers  carry  the  Elcaya  products. 


She  paints  beautifully. 
Indeed? 

Oh,  yes  I  You  can  hardly  tell  it  from  the  real  thing. 
— Browning's  Magasine. 

These  is  only  one  Antiphlogistine  and  that  is  the 
product  made  by  the  Denver  Chemical  Co.,  New  York, 
U.  S.  A. 

People  call  for  Antiphlogistine  and  every  right- 
thinking  pharmacist  will  be  glad  to  get  behind  this  good 
product. 


"I  TRUST,  Miss  Tappit,"  said  the  kindly  employer  to 
his  stenographer,  "that  you  have  something  in  reserve 
for  a  rainy  day." 

"Yes,  sir,"  answered  the  young  woman.  "I  am  go- 
ing to  marry  a  man  named  Mackintosh." — Christian 
Register. 


"Yes,"  said  the  determined  man,  "when  the  waiter 
resented  the  smallness  of  my  tip  I  took  the  case  to  the 
proprietor  of  the  restaurant 

"And  what  did  the  proprietor  do?" 

"He  gave  the  waiter  some  money  out  of  his  own 
pocket  and  apologized  to  him  for  having  such  a  cus- 
tomer." — Vanity  Fair. 

An  excellent  suggestion  has  been  made  by  W.  A. 
McDermid,  sales  manager  of  the  Gerhard  Mennen 
Chemical  Company.  Mr.  McDermid  urges  that  drug- 
gists all  over  the  country  put  in  a  combination  Red 
Cross  and  Christmas  window  display  during  the  week 
of  the  Red  Cross  Christinas  Drive.  Druggists  have 
displayed  a  most  commendable  spirit  of  cooperation, 
and  this  suggestion  offers  another  way  in  which  they 
can  help. 


"What  is  your  son  going  to  be  in  life?" 
"Too  early  to  tell.    Just  now  he  is  going  through 
the  usual  preliminary  stages  of  clerking  in  a  drug  store, 
writing  life  insurance,  and  selling  real  estate.' — Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 


He:     "Poor  Brown!     He  has  lost  all  his  money  in 
a  wild-cat  mining  company." 

She;     "Mercy I     1  didn't  know  you  had  to  mine  for 

wild  cats."— Bo jf on  Transcript. 
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LICORICE 

Owing  to  the  critical  situation  in  the  Licorice  industry 
occasioned  by  the  scanty  importadons  of  Licorice 
Root  and  the  unparalleled  advance  in  the  cost  of 
same,  due  to  war  conditions,  we  have  found  it 
necessary  to  conserve  our  stocks  and  confine  the  sale  of 
our  brands  of  stick  licorice  (Y  &  S,  M  &  R  and  Scudder) 
to.  the  new  10c  carton  package  only.  These  will 
contain  30  individual  cartons  to  box ;  20  and  32 
boxes  to  case.  Deliveries  beginning  the  first  part  of 
December.         • 

NATIONAL  UCORICE  COMPANY, 
BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Farmer  A :  'Has  that  boy  of  yours  you  sent  away 
to  college  got  bis  degree  yet?" 

Farmer  B :  "I  should  say  he  has.  Why,  he  wrote 
last  week  that  the  faculty  had  called  him  in  and  given 
him  the  third  degree," — Boston  Transcript. 


Calox  Tooth  Powder  at  30  Cents  Means  More 
Profit  to  the  Retailer.— McKesson  &  Robbins,  Inc., 
91  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  are  notifying  the  trade 
that  the  retail  price  of  the  regular  size  Calox  Tooth 
Powder  has  been  increased  from  25c  to  30c,  and  the  list 
price  from  $2.25  to  $2.40  per  dozen.  There  has  been  no 
increase  in  the  list  and  retail  prices  of  the  large  size 
Calox,  which  will  remain  as  before,  namely,  $4.50  per 
dozen,  and  50c,  respectively. 

In  increasing  the  retail  price  from  25c  to  30c,  Mc- 
Kesson &  Robbins  have  had  the  interest  of  the  retailer 
at  heart.  Calox  Tooth  Powder  at  $2.40  per  dozen  and 
selling  at  30c  retail,  permits  of  a  larger  profit  to  the 
retailer  than  before.  In  fact,  they  state  that  is  a  far 
better  proposition  to  the  retailer  than  most  of  the  lead- 
ing toilet  articles  sold,  the  list  being  lower  and  the  per< 
centage  of  profit  larger. 

The  quantity  discount  on  Calox  remains  the  same  as 
in  the  past. 

"Good  salesmen  are  said  to  earn  large  salaries." 
"Well,  if  you've  ever  tried  lo  peddle  anything  you'll 
admit  they  deserve  "em."— LoMiwiWe  Courier-Journal. 


"YouNc  WOMAN,"  said  the  irascible  family  nun,  to 
the  haughty  saleslady,  "you  needn't  treat  me  with  such 
lofty  disdain." 

"Well,  sir?" 

"I  didn't  come  in  here  for  the  purpose  of  making 
love  to  you.  I  want  to  match  this  ribbon,  and  I  don't 
care  a  hang  whether  it's  the  color  of  your  eyes  or  not" 
— Birmingham  Age-Herald. 


A  BOOK  that  contains  engravings  and  descriptions  of 
110  window  displays,  a  collection  of  pointed,  pithy 
placards,  practical  chapters  on  window  dressing  in  gen- 
eral and  calendars  suggesting  articles  for  display  every 
week  in  the  year  is  indeed  a  valuable  asset  for  any 
store. 

Such  a  book  is  "Window  Displays  for  Druggists," 
which  E.  G.  Swift,  Publisher,  P.  O.  Box  484,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  will  send  to  you  post-paid  upon  receipt  of  $1.00. 


Wife:    Why  do  they  say  Dame  Gossip? 
Husband:    Dun'no,   except,   perhaps,   they  i 
polite  to  drop  the  "e." — Awgwan. 


Mrs.  Kawl£r:  "Your  daughter,  I  understand,  has 
spent  a  great  deal  of  her  time  in  Italy." 

Mrs.  Blunderby:  "Oh,  yes,  indeed;  she's  quite  itali- 
cized."— Boston   Transcript, 
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II  A  Satitfied  Custcmiflr  is  the  Dniggiit's  Best  AdTertuanent 

I  TheMzurvelWhirlingSpraySjnringe 


u  the  UtMt  and  bat  Improvement  [n  vafHiul 
Sjrinfei.  PuticuJar  attentioD  ii  called  t< 
tbe  fact  that  bv  reaaon  of  it*  pecnjiai  con 
itniction  tb«  Marvel  Sjringe  dllatei  anc 
fliuhei  the  vagina  with  a  voluine  of  whirlinf 
■praVfWhichtmoothtoDt  the  folds  and  peimlti 
the  iiijectioD  to  come  Into  contact  with  tni 

FoBr  ProtoeCJ  br  Pita. 


THE  MARVEL  COMPANY 

Sal*   PrnpritBia 

IS  W«M  4atk  SlTMt.  NawYafk 

BRANCH  OFFICES  I 


T.t!!S^..A 


"Papa," 


"  inquired  a  youthful  hopeful  of  sorae  seven 
s  he  looked  up  from  a  book  he  was  reading, 
"there's  a  word  here  which  puzzles  me-Hliploinacy. 
What  does  it  mean?" 

"Diplomacy,  my  son,"  and  the  old  man  smiled 
paternally  as  he  said  it,  "means  this:  Doing  or  saying 
precisely  the  right  thing  at  precisely  the  rigfit  time." 

"Ah!"  retorted  the  young  hopeful;  "then  I  guess  I 
exercised  diplomacy  last  night." 

"How,  my  boy?"  inquired  the  fond  parent. 

"Why,  I  rolled  Johnny  over  into  my  place  just  be- 
fore Ma  came  in  with  the  castor  oil,  and  then  back 
again  before  she  came  to  the  other  side." — Drug 
Topics. 


All  druggists  should  be  familiar  with  the  new  anes- 
thetic ether  now  being  featured  in  the  various  medical, 
surgical  and  hospital  publications  by  the  Albany  Chem- 
ical Company. 

This  new  ether,  which  is  known  under  the  title  of 
Albany  Ether  Pro  Narcosi,  is  marketed  in  }^-pound 
and  ^-pound  containers.  For  further  particulars  write 
the  Albany  Chemical  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


"Daughter,  I  have  found  a  husband  for  yott.  He 
is  a  poet  and  he  disposes  of  all  his  poetry." 

"Really?  Then  I  do  hope  I  won't  be  averse  to 
hita."— Pittsburgh  Press, 


"Do  you  work  by  systematic  arrangement?" 
"No'm;  I  work  by  the  day." — Baltimore  Amerieatt, 

Kondon's  Changes  Prices.— A  recent  letter  from 
the-  Kondon  Manufacturing  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
contains  the  following  announcements : 

"Every  item  used  in  the  manufacture  of  our  goods 
has  advanced  in  price  from  50  to  500  per  cent,  and 
more.  Following  our  policy  of  giving  the  dealer  a 
square  deal,  we  are  changing  our  prices  both  to  the 
dealer  and  consumer. 

"Dealers  should,  from  now  on,  sell  at  the  new  prices 
and  make  a  big  profit  on  stock  on  hand.  The  new  prices 
will  afford  a  50  per  cent  profit,  and  on  a  $300,000.00 
yearly  business  will  give  the  dealer  a  chance  to  take  in 
$108,000.00  more  and  make  more  money  than  ever  on 
Kondon's. 

"Our  coming  season's  advertising  campaign  will  be 
the  most  forceful  and  biggest  campaign  we  have  ever 
undertaken." 

"We  used  ta  sell  this  imported  soap  for  twenty-five 
cents,  but  since  Great  Britain  established  the  blockade 
around  the  Bulgarian  coast  we're  compelled  to  raise 
the  price  ta  fifty.  No  tellin'  where  it'll  go  if  England 
wins  the  war." 

"Come  on,  Doris,  I  think  we  better  beat  it  I 
believe  this  guy  is  one  o'  them  soapbox  orators." — 
New  York  World. 
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Advance  in  price  of 

DR.  D.  JAYNE'S 
FAMILY  MEDICINES 


In  effect  December  1,  1917 


Expeclonuit  (hrgc)  $9.60   $1.20  |VeimifuBe  (Urge)   $4,80 


(halO     4. 

"        (quarter)  2.40 

"       Teblet.    2.40 

Aherative    -        -      9.60 

Carniinalive  '      2.40 


.all)     3.60 
4.80 


.60 

.30 1  Liniment 

.30  KU.  -  -  -  1.60 
1.20  "  (sample  8ize)  .90 
.30 1  TipewomRevedy  X^  1.50 


.60 
.40 
.60 
.30 
.12 
2.00 


New  Retail  Price  Labels  to  be 
attached  to  stock  on  hand  will 
lie  sent  upon  request. 


DR.  D.  JAYNE  &  SON,  PHILADELPHIA^ 


"Edith  says  she  wouM  rather  dance  than  eat." 
"Well,  she'll  find  plenty  of  men  who  would  rather 

sign  a  dance  programme  than  a  dinner  check," — Bosto\ 

Transcript. 


PuFTEI-LiPnNCOrT  recalls  to  mind  two  of  the  best 
known  manufacturers  of  soda-fountain  apparatus  in 
the  country. 

You  can  get  the  PuSer  style  with  its  many  advan- 
tages, or  the  Lippincott  with  its  good  features,  or  the 
valuable  features  of  both  combined  in  the  Amalgamated 
type.  Some  of  the  features  that  will  apeal  to  drug- 
gists are  the  celebrated  Puffer  and  Lippincott  syrup 
lifts,  sealed  construction,  Vulcan  lining,  non-frcezable 
coolers,  special  quick-action  draught  tubes.  These  and 
many  more  advantages  are  incorporated  in  their  con- 


This  firm  also  supplies  nine  types  of  carbonators,  all 
automatic,  and  suited  to  any  business.  Send  for  cata- 
logue, addressing  The  Puffer  Manufacturing  Co.,  Win- 
chester, Mass.;  51  Portland  St.,  Boston,  Mass.;  63 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  400  Parkway  Bldg., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  305  Flatiron  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


"How  did  you  get  away  from,  the  traffic  cop  who 
was  after  you  for  speeding?    Did  yon  fool  him?" 

"Well,  not  exactly,  but  we  did  manage  to  throw  the 
dust  in  his  eyes." — Baltimort  American. 


"He  is  building  castles  out  of  clouds,  and  some  time 
his  creditors  will  come  and  gently  ooze  him  onto  the 
boundless  spaces  of  desuetude,  where  the  whangdoodle 
wears  a  nightcap  and  the  daddan  swings  by  its  tail 
from  the  swusswus  tree  like  a  pendulum  with  whiskers 

It  is  with  these  words  that  'State  Press"  of  the  Dal- 
las News  describes  the  fate  of  the  country  publisher 
who  continues  to  try  to  conduct  a  newspaper  at  a  loss. 
How  awful  such  a  fate  is  may  be  imagined  by  the 
reader — and  the  words  of  "State  Press"  are  not  exag- 
gerated—HotuJon  Post. 


Youa  trade  will  be  interested  in  the  Amami  Henna 
Shampoo. 

The  manufacturers  say  it  is  the  only  henna  prepara- 
tion on  the  market  which  is  not  a  dye.  It  is  b«ng 
persistently  advertised. 

Infortnation  concerning  a  free  offer  will  be  nippUed 
by  Prichard  &  Constance,  DepL  B,  48  Warren  Street, 
New  York  City. 

SuriH  (at  the  wheel) :  "Do  you  know,  I  have  a  new 
theory  about  saving  tires " 

Nervous  Companion:  "Good  heavens  I  What  was 
that  noise?" 

Smith  (wearily) :  "Only  another  dieory  exploded." 
— Baltimort  Am 


WhcD  writing  to  kdTcrtUci*  pleue  n 
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TABLET  MACHINES 


NOLE  PUNCH 
ROTARY  TYPE 

.ssortment  to  select 
to  sait  your  require- 
s.  Our  claims  are 
eiior  Deslilas* 
pllclty  In  Con- 
■ctlon*  Good 
■kmaDship. 


lei  fidly  illustrating 
sent  on  application. 


ARTHUR 
COLTON 
CO. 


794  lEFFERSON  AVE. 


Fharmacentlcal 

Khchlnery  and 

Iiaboratory 

Appliances 

DBTBOIT.  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 


"What  kind  of  a  lunch  did  you  have  at  the  zoo?" 
"A  very  suitable  one.    I  ordered  a  pony  of  brandy, 
a  pousse  caf^,  and  a  hot  dog." — Baltimore  American. 


Dbuccists  who  do  a  big  soda  business  will  be  inter- 
ested in  the  Lock-Stub  Gieck  Sjratem  of  controlling 
soda-fountain  receipts. 

This  system  is  used  only  where  a  cashier  is  em- 
It  stops  the  leaks  and  it  provides  a  clean  check,  the 
claim  being  that  the  latter  is  a  big  improvement  over 
the  unsanitary,  sticky  celluloid  checks.  For  interesting 
booklet  on  this  system  write  The  Lock-Stub  Check  Co., 
22  Quincy  Street,  Chicago,  111.,  or  Bush  Terminal, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  mention  the  Bulletin  or  Pbar- 
MACY  when  writing. 

"VAcaNATioN  is  no  good." 

"What  makes  you  say  that?" 

"My  cousin  was  vaccinated  and  three  weeks  later 
he  fell  out  of  a  window  and  was  kille*"— Wrw  York 
World. 

"Spase  my  blushes." 

So  spake  the  society  belle. 

"Have  no  fear,  madam,"  responded  the  girl  who  was 
giviiig  her  a  facial  massage.  "I  assure  you  I  won't  rub 
any  of  your  complexion  oS."—KaHias  City  JottmtU. 


A  GOOD  OOKK  in  a  bottle  is  the  last  word  in  a  finished 
package.  The  quality  of  a  cork  b  a  partial  index  of 
the  quality  of  the  goods  inside. 

Specify  R.  W.  McCready  on  your  coik  orders  to 
your  jobber. 

Willie  Willis:  "Ma,  what  do  they  mean  by  a 
'measured  tread?'" 

Mamma  Willis:  'Tor  example,  your  father's  tread 
when  he  came  home  last  night  measured  about  two 
quarts."— Z.i/*. 


Is  IT  necessary  for  you  to  grind  large  quantities  of 
crude  drugs  ? 

Your  answer  to  this  is  found  in  the  nice  assort- 
ment of  excellent  drug  mills  for  every  purpose  pre- 
sented by  Mead  &  Co.,  20th  Street  &  M.  C.  R.  R., 
Detroit,  Mich. 

A  post-card  request  will  bring  the  illustrated  cata- 

"You'be  under  arrest,"  exclaimed  the  officer  with 
chin  whiskers,  as  he  stopped  the  automobile. 

"What  for?"  inquired  Mr.  Chuggins. 

"I  haven't  made  up  my  mind  yet  111  just  look 
over  your  lights,  an'  your  license,  an'  your  numbers, 
an'  so  forth.    I  know  I  can  get  you  for  sometbin'." — 


IVashinglon  Star. 
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"Freezone" 

Loosens   Corns  and  CaUuses  So  They 
Lift  Out  With  the  Fingers-Really  Does! 

Friend  Druggist: 

When  a  customer  asks  your  advice  which  is  the  best  com 
and  callus  remover,  you  must  conscientiously  say  Freezone  I 
It  is  the  very,  very  best.  Every  time  you  sell  Freezone  you 
make  a  35-cent  sale  instead  of  a  10,  15  or  2S-cent  sale. 
Recommend  Freezone  because  no  one  is  ever  disappointed. 
It  works  beautifully. 

5%  DISCOUNT  ON  SIX  DOZEN  QUANTITY 

We  guarantee  to  take  back  your  Freezone  stock  whenever  you  wish. 
Don't  be  afraid  to  buy  the  quantity.     We  protect  you. 

THE  EDWARD  WESI,KY  CO.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


"Listen,  Abe,  I  don't  see  Benny  Bernstein  around 
much  lately." 

Abe :  "Didn't  yon  know  he  gave  up  his  business  to 
join  the  army,  and  went  to  France?" 

Sam:   "Did  he  get  a  commission?" 

Abe:  "No  commission— straight  salary— thirty  dol- 
lars a  month." — Buyers'  Guide. 


Dkucgists  should  ask  themselves  the  following  ques- 
tions: Am  I  satisfied  with  the  net  profits  of  my  soda 
fountain  for  the  summer  months  just  past? 

Did  my  fountain  "pull'  the  crowds  I  hoped  to  get? 
And  did  it  satisfactorily  serve  those  who  did  come  my 
way? 

If  it  failed  to  qualify  in  these  two  respects,  it  would 
seem  that  a  better  fountain  is  required.  And  the  time 
to  get  it  is  right  now. 

Liberal  spring  dating  is  offered  by  the  American 
Soda  Fountain  Co.,  Boston.     Drop  a  line,  asking  for    . 
particulars. 

"I've  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  law's  delay,"  said 
the  confirmed  motorist. 

"To  be  sure.  Everybody  is  qualified  to  speak  on 
that  "subject" 

"Well,  I'm  not.  Time  and  again  I've  been  arrested, 
tried  and  fined  for  speeding,  all  in  less  than  an  hour." 
—Birimngham  Age-Herald. 


Uxs.  DiGH :    "John,  what  is  an  absolute  vacanm?" 
Diggs:   ."An  absolute  vacuum,  my  dear,  is  some- 
thing that  exbts  only  in  your  mind."— Boston   Tran- 


A  CABMAN  charged  with  overloading  bis  horse  was 
asked  how  heavy  a  load  he  had  on  his  truck.  "About 
a  ton,"  he  replied,  "but  tt  was  all  light  stuff." — The 


White  for  particulars  on  the  Pond's  Extract  Van- 
ishing Cream  $4.W  special  case  netting  75  per  cent 
profit  This  cream  is  a  steady  seller  and  a  good  profit 
maker.  Write  Lamont,  Corliss  &  Co.,  Dept  S,  131 
Hudson  Street,  New  York  City. 


"Before  I  take  the  case,"  said  the  lawyer,  "there  is 
one  thing  to  be  looked  into." 

"I  presume,"  said  the  client,  "you  refer  to  n^ 
pocketbook." — Boston  Transeripi. 


*^aiKTEEN  is  bad  luck.    I  proposed  thirteen  times  to 

as  many  girls." 

"And  got  turned  down?    That  was  bad  luck." 
"No,  that  wasn't  the  bad  luck.    The  thirteenth  took 

rac." — Ballimore  American. 


When  wrilioi  to  advertUert  pleaM  mestioD  BoLLniK  or  Fbuxuact. 
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PROTECT     YOUR     PROFITS 

The  Calcidin   Season  is  at  Hand 

1*hera  is  ■  d«iiuuid  for  Calddin,  Abbott,  the  year  roimd.    The  preyalence  of  eolda,  bronchitia, 
ctaap  And  grip  dnring  the  f4U  and  winter  aeason  makes  this  demand  more  inmstent. 


More  Abbott  Products 
lor  which  there  it 
a  growring  demand; 

CUorazene 

Chlorazene  0«am 

DichkHamiiie — ^T 

Parretine 

Halazone 

Galactenzyme 


SaHne  Laxative 
Safithia 

Sodoxylin 


BacUey'*  Uterine  Tonic 

Ifuclein 

So£um  Cacod^te 

Liqonr  H7p<vh7ns 

Carbenzol 


MAKE  SURE  OF  YOUR  PROFITS 

Ddoton  BDd  tbrir  patlviti  will  wo  elnwhara  nnlf  roQ  oott  Cblddln  In  itocfc.    jtnHolf  t<  Uia  ''■"■M,  nutka  man  of 
Tom  itroflU. 

CU(ildlii.Abbott.laiaiipUedliitablataotl/8Bnifii,  lBntlii,aWl(nluaadBaTmliia«a^pirt  np  In  bottlM  rf  100.  CM 


JOBBERS  ARE  STOCKED 


Chicago  THE  ABBOTT  LABORATORIES  New  York 

SEATTLI  SAN  PRANCBCO  LOS  ANGELES  TCffiONTO '  BOMBAY 


"May  both  races  foi^ve  us,"  said  the  California 
philosopher,  "yet  if  the  lord  of  Karma  grant  us  our 
will,  we  shall  in  our  next  incarnation  be  half  Irish 
and  halt  Hebrew.  For  the  Irishman  is  happy  as  long 
as  he  has  a  dollar,  .and  the  Hebrew  always  has  it"- — 
Erit  Review. 


This  time  of  the  year  will  recall  to  many  druggists 
the  importance  of  reviewing  their  stock  of  atomizers. 
Whitall  Tatum  G).  are  featuring  a  lire  of  vaseline 
atomizers  for  melting  and  spraying  vaseline  and  aimi' 
lar  ointments,  and  for  atomizing  medicinal  oils. 

The  glass  bottles  in  all  Whitall  Tatum  vaseline  atom- 
izers are  specially  annealed  to  stand  changes  in  tempera- 
ture, so  that  medicated  vaseline  or  heavy  oils  can  be 
melted  in  them,  either  over  the  flame  or  in  hot  water. 
These  substances  may  thus  be  applied  to  the  nose  and 
throat  in  a  fine,  voluminous  spray. 

The  bulbs  are  of  good  quality  rubber,  elastic  and 
durable.    All  metal  parts  are  nickel-plated. 

Send  for  a  catalogue.  Address  either  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  Boston,  San  Francisco,  or  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 


Yk  Faib  Knittkb  :  "Isn't  it  dreadful  1  They  say  the 
war  may  last  three  years  longer  I" 

Ye  Unfair  Knocker:  "Possibly  that  will  give  you 
time  to  finish  one  of  those  socks  you  are  knitting  for 
the  soldiers."— Li/<. 


When  writiai  lo  adve 


A  TouuY  writing  home  from  the  Garden  of  Eden 
says:  "I  think  it's  a  rotten  hole,  and  I  don't  blame 
Adam  for  getting  thrown  out."^ — Toronto  Telegram. 


>  for  the  future  rather  than  for  sales  of  the 
:;  to  build  so  wisely  and  so  well  that  the  lapse 
of  years  will  find  every  Robertson  customer  with  a  deep 
and  abiding  sense  of  value  received  and  service  ren- 
dered"—this  sums  up  the  creed  of  the  Robertson  Candy 
Co.,  Robertson-Bradshaw  Co.,  New  York,  makers  of 
the  well-known  Robertson's  Fruit  Tablets. 


Nan:    "I  enjoyed  Mr.  Borem's  last  call  i 

Ann:    "I  thought  that  you  weren't  home?" 
Nan:    "I  wasn't." — Buffalo  Exprest. 


"TASie-TEMPTtNG,  pure  and  wholesome,"  are  words  ' 
which  sum  up  Wilbur's  Arctic  Cocoa.  Readers  would 
do  well  to  drop  a  card  to  H.  O.  Wilbur  &  Sons,  Inc., 
Philadelphia,  for  a  compilation  of  very  interesting 
cocoa  information. 


Hy:    Them  doctors 
Cy:    Yep,  I  see  they  ; 
n  New  York.— Comej;  Widow. 


a-gittin'  better  every  year, 
going  to  revive  Shakespeare 
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900%    PROFIT 

You  can  produce  Dietilled  Water  at  leaa  than  two  cents  per  gallon. 
Yoa  can  sell  it  in  big  qnantitiee  at  from  20  cents  to  26  cents  per 

.  Every  automobile  owner  is  a  prospective  trarchaser  for  five  or  six 
gallonB  a  ^ear;  every  doctor  uses  it  in  considerable  quantities.  You 
can  use  it  in  your  own  laboratories  and  prescription  work  and  sell  it  as 
table  beverage. 

If  you  have  a  Peerless  Automatic  Water  Still,  yea  can  produce 
anywhere  from  ^  gallon  to  3  gallons  per  hour. 

This  Still  will  purify  water  no  matter  how  dirty,  muddy  or  .un- 
healthy it  may  be.  The  Peerless  Process  makes  it  absolutely  pore 
and  wholesome.    Made  in  three  stEee: 

1  Gallon  par  boor f  ISJW 

2  Gallom  per  how 20.00 

*     3  CaUoDS  per  ha«r - 40.00 

This  Still  is  now  being  used  by  several  thousand  druggists  throi^h- 
oat  the  United  States  and  has  proven  itself  to  be  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  and  efRcient  Stills  on  the  maricet  to-day.  Honey  refunded 
if  not  entirely  satisfactory. 

THE  WHOLESALE  MERCHANDISE  COMPANY, 

Bll  OWEN  BUILDING,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


"Ever  heard  of  table  golf?" 
"No.    How  do  you  play  it?" 
"With  dried  peas  and  salt  spoons  on   an   18-hoIe 
course  of  Swiss  cheese."— Judgt. 


Pbof.  Remington  has  done  full  justice  to  the  sixth 
edition  of  his  useful  work — Remington's  Practice  of 
Pharmacy.  The  new  revision  is  based  on  the  latest 
U.  S.  P.  and  possesses  many  ideal  features  which  will 
be  found  of  great  assistance  to  students  and  dmg  store 
proprietors. 

There  are  two  styles  of  binding:  cloth,  two  volumes, 
each  $4.50;  one  volume  complete,  buckram,  $8.00.  Or- 
ders may  be  given  to  jobber 


"The  last  time  I  saw  Jones  he  looked  to  be  going 
down   hill  very  fast" 

"Has  he  fallen  in  bad  health?" 

"No;  he  was  coasting  on  his  v/heeV— Baltimore 
American. 


Attention  is  directed  to  the  new  prices  prevailing 
on  Peterson's  Ointment,  effective  December  I,  1917. 

Small  size  retails  at  30  cents,  medium  sire  60  cents, 
and  large  size  $1.00.  The  trade  prices  being  $2.40, 
$4-80,  and  $8.50,  respectively. 

The  free  offer  has  also  been  withdrawn. 


Pmsonek  :  "What  are  my  chances  ?" 
Lawyer;   "If  I  can't  hang  the  jury,  you  will." — Bal- 
limore  American. 

AnvEBTisiNG  is  the  life-blood  of  business  and  with- 
out it  how  uninteresting  our  highways  and  byways 
would  be. 

Among  our  big  advertisers  the  name  Hostetter  is 
well  known.  Thus  is  demand  kept  up.  Order  a  supply 
of  Hostetter's  Bitters  through  your  jobber  and  write 
the  Hostetter  Co.,  59-60  Water  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
for  novelty  cards,  illustrated  booklets  and  dandy  store 
displays. 


"Johnny,"  said  the  pretty  teacher,  "what  is  a  loss?" 
"1  can't  exactly  put  it  in  words,"  returned  the  boy; 
"but  if  yer  really  wanter  know  I  can  show  fa."— Pear- 
son's Weekly. 


The  Eckman  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  manu- 
facturers of  Eckman's  Alterative,  announce  a  reduc- 
tion in  prices  of  their  product 

Supiflies  can  be  had  through  the  jobber. 


"Science  says  the  diamond  is  one  of  the  hardest 
substances  there  is." 

"Quite  so— to  get."— Kansas  City  Journal. 
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THE  OCULAR  STANDARD 

SMOKE    GLASSES 

prewriptlona.  Pl«ft»  onlec  from  your  Jobber. 

WMm  /«  WUIwi  Uuraturm. 

Sri  m»^  iS 

eosgLss 

T.  A.  WILIJSON  *  CO,  Inc,  R_di.«,  Pcu 

"Half  < 


:  troubles  are  due  to  the 


Thb  Doctor: 
alimentary  canal." 

She:    "Well,  my  husband  always  was  opposed  t 
Roosevelt  and  Goethak  d^ing  it" — Judge. 


Mebchant:  I  always  give  preference  to  a  married 
clerk. 

Friend:    Why  is  that? 

Merchant:  Because  I  find  they  are  not  in  such  a 
hurry  to  get  home  of  an  evening  as  the  others  are.— 
Pearson's  Weekly. 


"350  Dollar  Ideas  for  Druggists"  is  the  title  of  a 
book  that  is  crammed  full  of  the  most  useful,  the  most 
valuable  and  the  most  profitable  ideas  that  could  pos- 
sibly be  brought  together.  It  describe!  the  best  busi- 
ness'bringing,  profit-saving  methods  of  350  successful 
druggists  in  such  a  manner  that  any  or  all  of  the  ideas 
may  be  adapted  to  your  business. 

E.  G.  Swift,  P.  O.  Box  484.  Detroit,  Mich.,  will  send 
yon  a  copy,  post-paid,  upon  receipt  of  $1.00. 


"Oh,    Mr.    Smith,   did    you    go    away   in    the   big 

steamer  f " 

"No,  Tommy.      What  makes  you  ask  that?" 

''I  heard  pa  tell  Mr.  Jones  you  were  half-seas  over." 

—Baltimore  American. 


When  writins  to  BdTcrtucrs  plcan  mention  BdllETIM  o>  PbabhaC*. 


"JiBWAT  once  wrote  an  article  that  was  published 
in  newspapers  from  one  end  of  the  coimtry  to  the 

"You  surprise  me.  I  had  no  idea  Jibway  could 
write.    Was  it  a  piece  of  fiction?" 

"Yes— a  patent-medicine  testimonial." — Birmingham 

Age-Herald. 

How  TO  stimulate  more  business  is  told  very  nicely 
in  the  advertising  story  of  J.  J.  Wade  &  Co.,  Toledo, 
Ohio,  on  another  page  in  this  number. 

The  scheme,  in  a  nutshell,  consists  of  giving  away 
gold  fish  with  a  certain  purchase  of  goods.  The  sale 
of  fish  food  is  naturally  increased;  besides,  it  brings 
new  faces  to  your  store. 

Right  now  when  you  are  figuring  on  means  and 
methods  for  developing  new  business  it  would  be  well  v 
to  write  the  J.  J.  Wade  &  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  for  their 
proposition. 

A  LARGE  MAP  was  spread  upon  the  wall  and  the 
teacher  was  instructing  the  class  in  geography. 

"Horace,"  said  she  to  a  small  pupil,  "when  you 
stand  in  Europe  facing  the  north,  you  have  on  your 
left  hand  the  great  Atlantic  ocean.  What  have  you  on 
your  right  hand?" 

"A  wart,"  replied  Horace,  "but  I  can't  help  it, 
teacher." — Field  and  Farm.  f^.  j  * 

DigitizBd  byL300Qle_ 
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"Witt  Not  Feel  Right  VnHl 
J  Have  One  of  Your  Cabinets '  * 


BIloxL  HlMladpoL  Ooti  IS,  UlT. 
If  oOnut  Label  Cabinet  Oo.. 
BiuUoid.Fft. 


il  Ikbcla,  8  mill  imp 

iBoaia  wan  oh  eaoh  Mo.  1,X  t  PrMoripUou  Ubeli. 

In  ISIO  I  porohaMd  ODO  tH  joni  oabtneU, 
bdnsoDactthAllnttonae  one  In  tlili  ti>wn.  I 
•ncrwftnU  wM  anaaeedcd  Id  ttut  location  br 
lltain.  ElmbnMWh  &  Quint.  1  luTe  talali  tone 
InU>biulnesaaaUB*nd  will  not  feel  risbt  oDtlll 
have  one  of  your  cablncita. 

Klndl7  make  (biiiment  bj  ezrnM  at  rmr 

1)  3.  A.  D-Aqnin. 

The  purchase  of  a  McCourt  Label  Cabinet  is  an 
DTestment  that  pays  bifr  dividends  In  convenience 
ind  time  Baving.  It  puts  modem  methods  back 
if  your  prescription  counter. 

Once  voa  become  personally  familiar  with  its 
nan^  aavantages,  you  will  never  agaia  want  to 
le  withoat  one. 

And  your  clerks  will  appreciate  its  convenience, 
oo— «n  important  fact  to  consider  in  these  days 
•f  difficulty  in  getting  and  holding  help.    The 

McCourt  Label 
Cabinet 

lavea  all  the  bother'' and  trouble  of  hontiur  for 
abelfl  in  the  ont-of-date,  n  nsatisfactory  tobel 
Irawer. 

Tbe  labetB  are  never  emled,  boIIr]  OT  itnok  tocethv.  And 

berisht  label  !■  alwar*  ritht  at  band-alwars  Just  wbere 
on  expect  to  find  it.  Allron  do  la  to  reach  np  to  marked 
ilace  in  cabinet,  and  the  label  joa  want  li  cat  off  dekn  and 

Write  t&dar  L--    --    _ 

omplete  line  of  HoCanrt  CabineCa  and 
ODlalnaapecImen  McC'onrt  Labels  and  prion— also  [nil  tn- 
ormatlon  about  our  moner-urinz   dIU  and  powder  boi 
ervioe  for  MoOoart  CoBtomere. 

if  yon  are  a  reslaiered  drimlgt.  also  take  adiantace  of  onr 

ntrodacbHT  Offer  of  500  Labeb  fw  20  cents. 

Labels  liTlnled  oontalnlns  jnat  name  and  enoloMd  In 

ardboard  caw  (or  convenient  ok. 

n*  NttBtMltni  Statu  Fhannactitn»lachantvl 
thm  afeoAoAc  anJ  narcofic  ptrtmntawwt  in  a^ 
^Toxirnattly  IS3  diffmrmnt  prmparatioHt.  TJa 
Ntw  Nation  ai  Formalary  cnantaJ  Ihm  alcohtUlc 
and  narcofic  pmrctnlat^m  Ut  approjtimat^ly 
aS7  prtparatloiiM. 
Tour  labda  mnat  be  correct.   Bave  Tonrself  all  tronble  and 

mbarraemient  br  ordering  new  labels  now  I 
The  unlvenal  adoption  and  nae  of  MoOoort  Label  Cabinet 

,iid  roll  label  service  have  prompted  otber  labrl  prlnteri  to 

tlcmpt  to  sanplr  roll  labels  for  McCourt  1  abel  Cabtmts. 

•o  innre  aatls&ctorr  service  and  qualitj.  order  jour  labels 

rom  tbe  MoOourt  Label  Cabinet  Oompanj;  wo  have  no 

onnecUon  with  an;  otber  label  itrinUn. 

McCOURT  LABEL  CABINET  CO., 

i.H.BIACK.rr.U.A         47Be>NttSt.,  BRADFORD,  FA. 


An  ImsRESTiNG  MEBnNG. — Coi^rressroan  George  W. 
Edmonds  delivered  an  interestiDK  address  at  the  regu- 
lar monthly  meeting  of  the  National  Pharmaceutical 
Service  Association,  held  at  the  Philadelphia  Collie 
of  Pharmacy,  on  Tuesday  evening.  November  13.  He 
stated  that  his  principal  object  in  coming  to  the  meet- 
ing was  to  hear  the  comments  of  pharmacists  on  tiie 
proposed  bill,  and  to  secure  information  which  would 
aid  him  in  urging  its  passage  by  Congress,  and  that  he 
was  very  glad  to  say  a  word  of  encouragement  to  those 
laboring  for  recognition  of  pharmacists  in  the  govern' 
ment  service.  Ur.  Edmonds  referred  to  the  days  when 
he  was  a  student  at  the  Philadelphia  Collie  of  Phar- 
macy, and  said  that  one  of  the  strongest  aiguments 
that  could  be  put  forth  in  favor  of  recognition  of 
pharmacists  in  the  army  was  that  th^  are  compelled 
to  spend  almost  as  much  time  in  properly  fitting  them- 
selves for  their  profession  as  are  physicians,  dentists, 
and  veterinarians.  In  other  words,  they  deserve  recog' 
nition  as  much  as  do  the  members  of  their  sister  pro- 
fessions. Congressman  Edmonds  urged  the  members  to 
see  that  Congress  be  made  familiar  with  the  existing 
situation  and  with  the  provisions  of  the  Edmonds  bilL 
He  also  impressed  on  the  meeting  that  a  strong  com- 
mittee, composed  of  representatives  of  the  variotis 
divisions  of  the  drug  trade,  must  be  sent  to  Washing- 
ton, when  a  hearing  is  given  on  the  Edmonds  bill  by 
the  House  and  Senate  Committee  on  Uilitary  Affairs. 

Dr.  J.  Uadison  Taylor  made  a  strong  appeal  for 
recognition  of  pharmacists  in  his  address  "The  Triple 
Alliance  in  Military  Medicine."  He  stated  that  the  do- 
main of  military  medicine  is  a  blfnd  of  three  major 
subjects,  medicine,  dentistry  and  pharmacy,  with  sani- 
tation and  hygiene  as  essential  factors  of  each;  veteri- 
nary surgery  as  a  branch.  There  can  be  no  question 
but  that  each  is  on  a  practical  parallel  with  the  other 
in  the  best  they  aim  to  achieve.  He  declared  it  would 
be  particularly  fitting  for  Surgeon -General  Gorgas  to 
recommend  the  creation  of  a  pharmaceutical  corps,  in- 
asmuch as  his  distinguished  predecessors  had  recom- 
mended the  formation  of  a  dental  corps  and  a  veteri- 
nary corps. 

Dr.  F.  E.  Stewart  read  a  paper  entitled  "Proposed 
Organisation  of  Units  for  Promoting  a  Bill  before 
Congress  known  as  the  Edmonds  Bill,  for  Securing  an 
Army  Pharmaceutical  Corps,"  In  this  paper,  he  em- 
phasized the  necessity  for  showing  the  government  the 
value  of  a  pharmaceutical  corps,  and  he  felt  that  the 
best  way  of  doing  this  was  to  organize  such  corps  at 
the  different  colleges  and  among  associations  of  phar- 
macists throughout  the  United  States,  who  could  be 
trained  to  step  in  whenever  the  government  needed 
them.  This  paper  was  first  discussed  by  Dr.  John  R. 
Minehart,  Dean,  Department  of  Pharmacy,  Temple 
University,  who  spoke  of  the  military  drill  whidi  was 
in  vogue  at  the  university  he  represented.  He  urged 
that  graduates,  as  well  as  students  of  pharmacy,  be 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  taking  extra  courses  in 
sanitary  subjects,  so  as  to  be  fitted  as  physicians'  as- 
sistants, when  the  country  calls  them  to  service. 

As  a  result  of  the  foregoing  discussions,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  unanimously  passed :  "Resolved, 
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That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  diat  we  favor  the 
suggestion  that  additions  be  made  to  the  courses  of 
instruction  in  collies  of  pbannacy  when  needed  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  medical  service  of  the 
army  and  navy." 

Dr.  Samuel  P.  Stout,  after  discussing  the  value  of 
the  cooperation  of  the  pharmacist  in  the  success  of  the 
medical  work  of  the  army,  moved  that  physicians  be 
asked  to  cooperate  in  the  movement  to  secure  commis- 
sions for  pharmacists  and  that  representatives  of  the 
medical  profession  be  appointed  on  the  committee  which 
represents  the  case  of  the  pharmacist  at  the  hearing  of 
the  bill  before  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  program  was 
the  presence  of  five  men  in  uoifonn,  two  of  whom 
were  called  upon  to  speak.  Private  F.  E.  Berridge, 
of  the  Post  Hospital  cotmected  with  the  medical  de- 
partment of  Fort  Totlen,  related  some  of  his  experi- 
ences as  a  pharmacist  in  the  medical  department  of 
the  army. 

A  very  gratifying  report  as  to  new  members  was 
made  by  the  secretary,  109  having  been  added  to  the 
list  during  the  month. 

The  treasurer's  report  showed  a  balance  of  $155.85, 
after  all  bills  bad  been  paid. 

Application  for  membership  should  be  sent  to  the 
secretary,  Robert  P.  Fischelis,  828  N.  Fifth  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Pharmacists  now  in  the  service  are 
also  urged  to  send  their  names  and  addresses  to  the 
secretary  so  that  if  the  pharmaceutical  corps  is  organ- 
ized they  may  be  referred  to  the  proper  authorities. 


The  OPTiifisT:  "We  won't  worry  this  winter  about 
the  high  cost  of  living.  Ity  wife  has  canned  one 
thousand  five  hundred  jars  of  fruits  and  vegetables." 

The  Pessimist:  "Bah,  I  bet  yon  fifty  dollars  most 
of  it  spoils." — Lift. 

What  is  Ovaltine,  and  how  does  it  concern  every 
druggist? 

Ovaltine  is  a  food  beverage  consisting  of  malt  ex- 
tract, milk,  and  eggs,  flavored  with  cocoa  in  soluble 
granules. 

The  Wander  Co.,  manufacturers  of  Ovaltine,  are 
using  space  in  medical,  surgical,  hospital  and  nursing 
journals.  They  tell  readers  to  go  to  the  drug  store 
and  buy  Ovaltine. 

Any  druggist  can  attract  this  trade  to  his  store  by 
sending  to  The  Wander  Co.,  23  N.  Franklin  Street, 
Chicago,  a  list  of  his  professional  customers.  The 
company  will  send  these  customers  a  sanqjle,  together 
with  literature,  and  direct  such  correspondents  to  your 
store. 

This  method  ought  to 


"Does  the  evening  hour  bring  with  it  a  feeling  of 
peace  and  tranquillity  P"  asked  the  poetic  person. 

"No,"  answered  the  practical  man.  "I  operate  a 
jitney  bus.  That's  my  busiest  time."— BirmiM^Aiim 
Age-Herald. 


A  Special  Writing  Machine 
For  The  Pharmacist: 

MULTIPLEX 

HAMMOND 


OKTABLE 
ONDENSED 
LUHINIIM 
IGHTWEIGHT 


FnUC 
Unlinitad  Wldlb 
of  Paper 


Two  Complete  Tnw  Sets  on  The 
Machine  at  the  Same  Time 

CHANGE  IN  A  SBCOND 


V  e  3  S  5  S  B 

■       ■  nriUdana 


Ir  400  trpaartf.  anUMt  ts  a 

~      famaoMn.      Wrlta  joar 

r  nuflTlB  tb*  It 


Ustlafad  to  tlMlnvMt,  mad  no  aiwBtol  am- 
id for.    SpacU  mlnlatim  tnw  fv  bbala  and 
.    WUl  wrfta  bulai  eudi  wtthcnt  bmdlBS. 


indlTldiiaUtr  of  wgrlc 

1    *•■   ataf] 

■altlplai 


Baall    BeakB-n*»»    basin*** 

Uadina  Roaan-gsnaral  latter*. 


Largs  Gothic  -  sornons, locturea. 
Larfis  fioaso  -  seraoos,  lootoret. 
Prlat-trpe  -  nan,   attraotlv*. 


r  ipaGlal  tmimt  to  dmnrlBt*.   cfa«miita 
I  intanstliiK.    Inaoln  about  tlHin. 

Kunmond  Typewriter  Company 

BMt  «na  StTHt.  •  N*w  York  air 

8«nd  cataloK  and  phanuaeoutkst  data  to 


When  vriiJDl  to  adTeiifMri  pleue  mendoii  BoLLwriH  <>'  Pbauiac*. 
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A  CHRISTMAS  ACROSTIC. 


Combined  Ledger- 

DUPUCATDJG 

Statement  System  I 


A  practical  method  of  keeping 
books,  eliminatingallw;asteenergy. 
By.  the  use  of  this  ^stcm-you  can 
render  your  customer  an  itemized  j 
statement  of  his  account  instantly. 

Do  not  confound  this  modern 
method  with  the  so-called  cabinet  [ 
systems.     It  is  a  loose-leaf  book, 
handsSmery  b6und,permitt3ngyou 
to  carry,  not  only  your  sales  ac- 
counts but  also  your-  general  and  f 
pttrchase  accounts  under  the '  same  j 
cover. 

The  System  Complete  Sells  For 

»21.75 

Write  us  now  for  catalogue  K, 
Explanation  and  Forms. 


The  Richmond  4 
Backus  Company 

MICHIGAN 


''  Tbit  wcarr  one* 

I  M' 

^''oid  Chi 

RioB  out  7 
I  Once  bl 

R' 

Ve  who  wng  Ci 
^     Now  Droclaid 


— Uaitik    LdTHia. 
ittletoe  hum  in  the  cutle  hill, 
The  holly  bough  ihown  on  the  old  oik  vaU. 

— Tkoi.    Hatmu    Bxn.v. 


— WnLTn   Scon. 


— Jahu  Hohtoouut. 
1  Etrth  HU  priige*  linKl 


TJirk.  the  henid  Anseli  lins: 

■•^  "Glorj  to  the  new-born   KinBl" 


I    W.    LONCriLLOW. 

.  "c.  WHiiTira, 

II  promiBed  word, 
r,  Chriit  the  Lord. 

u  hiTC  M  DunjF  happj  montha 
[n  taste  mince  pie*  at  Chriatmaa. 

— Old   EflOLtiB    Saviro. 


Sometime*  with  oj'atera  we. combine, 
,  Sometimei  aisiit  the  layor?  chine; 

''ram  the  low  peaiant  to  the  lord, 
rhe  tarlieT  amokes  on  erery  board  I 


After  all  has  been  said  and  done  in  merchandising, 
I  a  satisfied  customer  is  the  best  advertisement.,  This 
assertion  aptly  fits  the  selling  of  Marvel  Whirling  Spray- 
Syringe.    It  is  a  good  syringe;  it  is  well  advertised;  it 
I  pays  a  dandy  profit ;  and  the  quality  is  guaranteed.     It 
also  returnable  for  exchange  if  found  defective  and 
I   reported  promptly.     Supplied  by  jobbers. 


Man  wants  but  little  here  below,"  remarked  the 
arrival  in  Hades  as  he  hurriedly  removed  his  over- 
coat.— Keystone. 


When  wridns  to  adve 


Mrs.  FIJ^TBUSH :  "What  does  your  husband  call  your 
I  dog?" 

Mrs.  Bensonhurst;    "When  he's  calling  him  in  the 
house  do  you  mean,  or  chasing  him  out?" — Yonkers 
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A  couNTKY  lawyer  was  defendinK  a  prisoner  who 
had  killed  a  man  bjr  hitting  him  on  the  head  with  a 
bride  The  case  agabst  the  prisoner  being  quite  dear, 
the  counsel  endeavored  to  get  his  dient  oS  by  matdng 
a  perfervid  speech.  He  said:  "The  responsibility  of 
defending  my  client  is  almost  overwhelming.  This 
rooming,  as  I  was  walking  in  my  garden  enjoying  the 
lovely  sunshine  and  balmy  air,  listening  to  the  birds 
singing,  and  looking  at  all  the  beautiful  flowers,  I  said 
to  myself,  'My  poor  client,  immured  in  his  cell,  can  see 
none  of  these  things !' " 

Just  then  a  spectator  at  the  back  of  the  court 
shouted:  "Neither  can  the  man  he  hit  on  the  head 
with  a  brick  I"— C<M«. 


VoRTKx  service  during  the  coming  year  will  be 
cheaper  than  ever  before  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
cost  of  raw  stock,  etc,  is  soaring  every  day.  The  com- 
pany has  been  able  to  very  materially  reduce  the  price 
of  both  cups  and  dishes,  making  the  proposition  more 
attractive  than  ever  before. 

After  December  1st  Vortex  soda  cups  and  sundae 
dishes  can  be  had  by  dispensers  of  soda  water  and  ice 
cream  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  at  an  average  cost 
of  about  27^c  per  hundred  customers  served.  Compare 
these  figures  with  the  cost  of  using  glass  service,  and 
if  the  ri^ult  seems  not  to  be  strongly  in  favor  of  Vor- 
tex, it  will  be  because  you  have  failed  to  take  into 
consideration  all  of  the  items  that  enter  into  the  cost 
of  using  glassware. 

There  are  more  than  thirty  thousand  Vortex  eqaip- 
ments  in  use  at  this  time. 

Formerly  Vortex  soda  cups  and  sundae  dish  holders 
were  made  in  heavy  silver  plate  only,  but  realizing  that 
there  was  a  wide  outlet  for  a  less  expensive  holder,  the 
Vortex  Mfg.  Co.  is  marketing  a  new  holder  that  is 
being  sold  at  about  one-half  the  price  at  which  the 
silver-plated  holders  sell.  The  new  holders  have  much 
of  the  appearance  of  the  higher-priced  equipment,  but 
are  nickel-plated  instead  of  silver-plated,  and  make  an 
ideal  equipment  for  the  dispenser  who  does  not  deem  it 
advisable  to  purchase  the  latter. 

Look  over  your  fountain  before  the  season  opens 
and  see  if  you  can  figure  a  system  that  will  take  care 
of  a  hundred  customers  for  less  than  27^c  Then 
write  for  circular  illustrating  the  entire  Vortex  line. 
Write  to-day.    Vortex  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago. 


JoHNMY  was  crying  in  the  hall  as  his  mother  came 
along,  hatted  and  coated.  She  asked  what  had  hap- 
pened. 

"You  are  going  away;  and  so  is  papal"  Johnny 
sobbed. 

"Why,  child,  1  shall  be  away  two  or  three  days,  but 
father  is  not  going  away  I" 

"Yes,  he  is  I"  cried  Johnny,    "He's  going  to  Rome." 

"Rome?  What  do  you  mean,  dearP"  asked  the  sur- 
prised mother. 

"He  said  today  to  Mr.  Brown  that  he  would  make 
Rome  howl  when  you  left!" 

"Indeed  1  Wdl,  dear,  I  shan't  leave  yon  now." — 
Philadelphia  Prest. 

When  wHiins  to  adTcrtisen  plea 


Here*s  a  practical  machine  for 
stropping  safety  razor  blades. 

Potastrop 

The  machine  that  self  shavers  have 
been  waiting  for.  Just  insert  the 
blade— twirl  the  handle  and  in  two 
seconds  the  blade  has  a  keen  perfect 
edge. 

Gi  lie  tt  e  and 
Durham   Duplex 

tisers  have  been  buying  these  strappers  as 
fast  as  we  could  make  them  and  getting 
wonderful  shaving  comfort  and  satisfaction. . .- 


e  a 


1 


e  r  SI 


W«  have  an  interesting^  propoaition  to  offer  you— 

one  with  a  feai  profit  and  an  aagured  selling  plan. 

We  guarantee  sales  and  send  cuatomers  to  your 

store. 

Write  for  the  detaila-NOW. 

It's  yoor  opportunity  to  reap  a  harvest  of  profit 

The  Burke  Mfg.  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
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Scarf     Pins 

with 

Moving  Eyes 

Jott  the  thing  for  dcriii  tad  bosiei  In  drag 
■twei  u  they  leprcMnt  the  emblem  of  poiic~ 

ji__i. :—    Thiip»rtioiil«rpin  wi 

PATULA.  Itf 
p>ld  plate.  TiJ 

:yec  luide  the  tkiill  o 

fire  of  the  itones.    Thev  ar 


M  Died  in  pharouciea.  liiii  particular  pi 

.__-  — ,— te.  Takejom 
e«  luide  the  akull  oicIlUle 


wlthATerrn     _         _ 

wonderfiiUr  latentdng  and  faaclnating  a: 
both  th«  wearer  and  bit  Mends.    The  prli 
Stale  which  Und  joa  want    To  anyone  wno 
(Foreign  5/6)  iaz a tmtoAxrip&mtatkt SPATULA 
oiij^u;  we  wUlaendoiieof  tluaeplniwith  otir  comp 

sr ATIILA  SODA-WATBI  OUIDE.-4di  edlUon.  Bntinly  le- 
wrltteu  and  brought  right  ap  to  date.  Ncariy  2000  fonniilai  and 
tabjecta.  Standard  American  aatfaoritr  on  bU  kindt  of  foontaln 
drlnlu.  %\M  (Foreign  41.)  1  with  Sfatuul  i  year,  f  1.50  (Foreign 

VHrrB'S  VEST  POCIBT  SUNDAB  FOUIIIIjUIV.-A  col- 
lection  of  original  and  itandaid  fnimalai  for  pUln  and  fancy 
sundaes  and  arestlngs  and  fmiplngt,  arranged  alphabetically  i 
o*er  1,500  formuJas.  By  E.  F.  White,  aoo  pages,  3x6  Inchei. 
made  purposely  to  be  carried  in  the  vest  pocket,  nice  tl.00i 
with  THB  Spatula  i  yeai,  /i.so. 

HOT  SODA  WATE«OUDS.-ByB.F. White.  Mostcomplete 
oompllatleQ  of  valnabte  fonnnlaa  ever  collected  on  the  subject 
of  Hot  Fountain  Beveragea.  Pilce,5aceDl)  (Forelgn,aa.);  with 
Tiu  Spatula  i  year,  f  1.35  (Foreign,  6s  ). 

TBB  HEimiG  STSTEH  FOB  DSUOOISTS.— By  D.  Chas. 
O'Connor,  anthor  of  "How  to  Pass  thx  Board."^  Hakea  the 
Metric  Syttea  In  phannacy  ai  aimple  as  dollan  and  cents. 
Written  especially  for  students,  bat  will  be  foond  by  proi»leK>TS 
and  others  the  clearest  and  moat  practical  treatise  obtainable. 
Prlce,i)oat-pald,  Socents  (Foreign  3l);  wlUi  Thk  Spatula  I 
year,  f  1.35  (Forefgn  6f.). 

800  REAIIY.TO>tISB  ADS.  KM  DKUOGISTS.-~By  Chaa.  L. 
Arebbold  and  Ottwr  eipertt.  Something  for  every  department 
anderery  season.'  Neuy  all  have  each  an  appropriate  illnstra- 
tioa  whioi  may  Im  used  or  not  as  desired.  So  arranged  they 
may  be  cut  ont  as  needed  and  sent  to  your  local  paper,  or  to 
your  printer  as  copv  tor  counter  tlipa.  Price,  post  paldlf  1.00 
[Foreign  41);  with  The  Spatou.  i  year,  f  L50  (Foreign  8s.). 

1.000  WAYS  AIW  SCHEMES  TO  ATTUCr  TEADE. 


badeimen  have  mcceirfiilly  pot  Into  practice  to 

sales.     Many  of  tbem  have  tian-' -*  '— ' —  ' 

proiGtable  ones.    Almoat  any  mie _^ ... 

DDSiness  and  gtre  yoa  a  t^ger  Income.  ao8  pages  Q  M  a  7  and 
lao  illattnUioDS.  Printed  on  high  grade  paper  and  boond 
In  a  handsomelr  ornamented  cover.  Price,  post-paid.  (1.00 
(Foreign  4s.);  with  Thk  Spatula  i  year, fLJo  (Foreign  Sa.1. 

TOnET  rBErAlATIONS.-A  treatise  on  the  manufacture 
of  Casein  Massage  Cieanu,  Complexion  Creams,  Cold  Creams, 
and  Face  Creams;  Powders,  Toilet  Lotions,  Camphor  Ices,Bath 
Tablets,  and  other  atmllar  preparations,  InclndW  hundreds  of 
the  latest  and  best  formulas.  Complied  and  etlited  by  L.  W, 
MarshalL  Price,  post-paid,  50  cent*  (Foreign  u.)i  with  Thk 
Spatula  I  yeai,fi.35  (Foreign 6a.). 


of  one  thousand  of  tlkc  most  common  and  salable  preparaUoos, 
by  L.  W.  MarshalL  Price,  75  cents  (Foreign  3S.^j  with  Thk 
Spatula  i  year,  f  1.35  (Foreign  71.). 

BOW  TO  HAXB  SBOW  CAIDS.-A  practical  treatise  on  the 
fnndamental  principles  of  artistic  lettering  with  pen  and  brush 
lor  the  use  of  retail  merchants  and  their  cleiks,  by  Charles  A. 
MiUer.      Fully  illustrated    with  diagrams,  alphabets,   - 


signs,  etc  One  of  ttie  most  complet^mmt  pnctical  and  most 
ntefnl  books  on  the  subject  published.  Secondedition,i34pages. 
Price,  f  i.oo  (Foreign  4S.)i  wlUi  Tiu  Spatola  I  year,  I1.50 


(Foreign  89.). 
SPATULA  VEFBBINAKY   FORMULABY.-A   collection  of 

pnctical  formulas  for  all  diseases  common  among  hones,  cattie, 
swine, poultry  and  dogs,  by  I.  W.Manhall,  50c.  (Foreign  as.); 
with  Spatula  1  year,  ^1.35  (Foreign  ,6«.), 


TBE  SPATULA,  2  Sadbury  Balldinc,  BOSTON. 


The  Chakles  Caspaei,  Je.,  Uekosial  CoHiOTm. — 
At  a  meeting  in  memoiy  of  the  late  Prof.  Charles 
Caspar!,  Jr.,  held  at  the  University  of  Maryland  <» 
October  23,  several  suggestioas  were  offered  that  some 
permanent  memorial  of  bis  life  be  established.  Fol- 
lowing these  suggestions.  Dr.  J.  F.  Hancock,  chairman, 
asked  the  officers  and  those  gentlemen  who  at  the  meet- 
ing represented  the  College  of  Pharmacy  and  the 
manufacturing,  wholesale  and  retail  pharmacists,  to 
act  as  a  committee  to  consider  these  auggestioiis  and 
suggest  some  suitable  plan  of  action.  The  committee 
on  November  8  organized  and  elected  Dr.  J.  F.  Hancock 
chairman  and  E,  F,  Kelly  secretary-treasurer.  After 
careful  consideration  and  general  discussion  of  the 
matter,  the  committee  has  decided  to  ask  contributions 
from  former  students,  friends  and  admirers,  to  provide 
an  oil  portrait  of  Prof.  Caspari,  to  be  hung  on  the 
walb  of  the  Department  of  Pharmacy,  University  of 
Maryland,  and  a  scholarship,  or  scholarships,  for  senior 
students  in  the  Department  of  Pharmacy,  to  be 
awarded  annually  by  the  Facul^  of  Pharmacy,  and  to 
be  known  as  "The  Oarles  Caspari,  Jr.,  Scbolarshtp" 
(or  scholarships). 

The  fund  collected,  after  the  cost  of  the  portrait 
and  necessary  expenses  are  deducted,  will  be  invested 
in  stable  interest-bearing  securities,  preferably  govern- 
ment bonds,  and  these  will  be  trusteed  to  the  Facol^ 
of  Pharmacy  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  the  inter- 
est only  to  be  used  in  providing  the  scholarship,  or 
scholarships,  which  are  to  cover  the  annual  tuition  fee 

It  is  confidently  believed  by  the  committee  that  s 
memorial  of  such  practical  value  would  have  most  ap- 
pealed to  him  whom  we  honor  and  who  gave  his  best 
efforts  to  the  instruction  of  students.  It  is  impossible 
to  address  personally  all  who  may  wish  to  take  part 
b  this  memorial,  but  the  coimnittee  will  give  the 
movement  the  widest  publicity,  and  hope  that  all  who 
may  desire  to  do  so  will  consider  themselves  invited 
to  contribute  to  the  fund. 

It  is  requested  that  all  contributions  be  made  pay- 
able to  £.  F.  Kelly,  secretary-treasurer,  and  addressed 
to  him  at  Lombard  and  Greene  Streets,  Baltimore, 
Maryland.  The  committee  consists  of  John  F.  Han- 
cock, D.  M.  R.  Culbreth,  John  B.  Thomas,  A.  R.  L. 
Dohme,  John  C.  Muth,  and  K  F.  Kelly. 


The  new  Coleman  lamp  is  simple,  economical  and 
safe.  It  utilizes  common  gasoline  or  kerosene.  It 
makes  and  bums  its  own  gas.  It  gives  a  brilliant 
steady  light  of  300  candle  power  without  glare  or 
flicker.  It  gives  more  light  than  the  common  oU-style 
oil  lamps.  It  can't  explode.  It  is  veiy  omamentaL  It 
comes  in  a  varied  of  styles. 

Dealers  in  localities  where  gas  or  electricity  is  not 
supplied  should  find  this  a  big  thing.  Agency  proposi- 
tion and  catalogue  93  will  be  sent  by  addressing  the 
Coleman  Lamp  Co.  at  either  of  the  following  cities: 
Wichita,  Kans.;  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Toledo,  Ohio;  Dallas, 
Texas ;  Chicago,  111.  ^~~-  i 

Digitized  by  NjOOQIC 
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A  Plsa  k>R  the  "Hot  Doc" — In  Chicago  recently 
the  conndl  committee  on  health  directed  the  health 
commissioner  to  draw  up  an  ordinance  to  enforce 
tanitaiy  conditions  in  "hot  dog"  stands,  pop-corn,  ice 
cream,  and  peanut  dispensaries.  Whereupon  Mr.  J.  P. 
McEvoy,  a  clever  writer  on  the  Trilmne  staff,  evolved 
the  followii^: 


Aod  I've  filterel  aJI  my  cheeee — 
Bui   ft  laniiiry   boi  dog? 
Don't  uuisl  upoD  Ei,  pleuel 

iDfected, 


mundifitd  i 
I  all  mr  \\^ 
rcrluifl«d  m; 


I  ain't  clu^bT 
And  I  Ion 

I'm  tbc  luUbc 
At  thii  patb 

Bdt  I  lore  my 


To  THE  Soda  Water  Tbade,— Richardson  Corporation 
has  passed  its  second  milestone.  Our  anniversary  comes 
just  in  time  to  be  celebrated  with  Christmas  and  New 
Years,  and  I  speak  for  every  one  interested  in  our 
oi^anization  when  I  say  that  the  success  we  have  at- 
tained in  this,  our  second  year  in  business,  contributes 
very  materially  to  our  enjoyment  of  the  holiday  season, 
always  the  happiest  time  of  the  year. 

Our  sales  for  1917  reach  well  over  the  million-dollar 
mark  and  when  I  consider  what  a  remarkable  showing 
this  is  for  a  comparatively  new  concern,  I  realize  the 
debt  of  gratitude  I  owe  to  the  thousands  of  friends  and 
customers  who  have  by  their  loyalty  and  cooperation 
made  our  success  possible. 

We  started  in  business  with  a  wonderful  organiza- 
tion, and  the  jobbers  and  the  jobbers'  salesmen  have 
been  of  immeasurable  assistance'  in  introducing  our 
goods.  But  all  this  would  have  been  of  no  avail  if  you 
retailers  and  dispensers  had  shown  any  lack  of  confi- 
'  dence  in  us  or  been  less  e^er  to  give  "Maid  of  Honor" 
products  a  trial.  Your  appreciation  of  our  goods  and 
the  generous  support  you  have  given  us  is  in  a  very 
large  measure  responsible  for  our  success. 

For  your  confidence  and  your  patronage,  I  thank 
you — personally,  and  as  President  of  Richardson  Cor- 
poration ;  and  I  assure  you  that  the  unusual  quality 
of  "Maid  of  Honor"  Syrups  and  Crushed  Fruits  will 
always  be  maintained  and  that  in  featuring  new  items 
and  in  extending  our  services  we  shall  keep  in  mind 
the  very  best  interest  of  the  retail  trade,  knowing  that 
on  your  success  hinges  our  own  progress. 

We  extend  to  every  one  interested  in  the  soda  water 
business,  our  hearty  good  wishes  for  happiness  this 
holiday  season  and^reat  prosperity  in  the  New  Year. — 
A.  G.  Richardson,  President. 


TALKING  TALK 

Figuring  from  a  money  makiiis  ttandprant 
our  propotitioii  ahould  interest  7011. 

«  HKH  filUDE  VIOLET 

BOMTBI 
TUCUM  POWDER, 

put  Up  with  yoUT  imprint 
on  a  handaome  ten  color 
and  gold  label,  which 
net!  100  p«r  cant  profit, 
ia  a  much  better  propoa- 
ibOB  than  handling  an  ad- 
vertiMd  article  on  a  25 
per  cent  Ittaaia. 

Ov  powiIh  ia  Bada  ef  llw 
fuuil  ^u^iv.sf  impollad  talc 


vioUt,  Kvc,   ccfvlopaia,  canbi- 
bcm  or  UlK.     Wi&m  «  Baak 

Wa  (Itoold  ba  plauwi  la  Hod 
yon  our  confidamia]  wholeaala 
prica  list  amna  our  lowest  tanw 
ud  nricoa  IMetba  with  an 
BiKiniiieat  cf  UbaU  bodl  for  fW 
Od*  Pound  ud  Fotu  Oune 


Write  na  at  once  for  full  paiticulor*  and  a 

THE  C.  F.  BOOTH  CO. 

Cbaniats  «ad  Parfumen^ 
NORWICH,       .        NEW  YORK. 


ADVANCE  IN  PRICES 

HAMLINS  WIZARD  OIL  CO. 

More  Profit  for  tha  Daalar  on  Each  Sal* 


WIZARD  OU. 

LIST  PRICE 

9^    "       " 

BBTAIL  PEICB 
SOcparBottl* 
60e   " 

»iJto  -     - 

WIZARD  LIVER  WHIPS 

For  CoruHpatim 

LIST  PEICB 
92.10  per  Doaen 

EETAILPRIOB 
SOcperBottU 

mnHI  STOMMN  &  BLOOD  REGDUTOR 

For  stomach.  Blood  and  BomU 

LIBT  PaiOB  BBTAIL  FEIOB 

tS.40  per  Doaan  $1.20  per  BoItU 

WIZARD  COLD  TABLETS 

For  Colds,  Grippe,  ChUU  and  F«v«r 

LIST  PEICB  EETAIL  PRICE 

$2.10  par  Dosan  30e  per  Bottla 

WholeaalfTsareaulhorlied  toallow  adiacoQBtotSfi  on  uaortad 
orders  ot  $14.10  or  more. 

Gttmvud  Labele  qfnew  prices  to  be  attached 
to  old  stock  seiU  oh  request. 
BooUeta  printed  wltb  bailnaaieard.  Window  I>iapl>r,8Uiia,Bla., 
•ant  Irae  to  an?  daaler  on  requcat. 


°-3g[e 
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REDUCED  PRICES 

labor,  etc.,  we  have  been  able,  by  reason 
of  thorough  distribution  with  the  drug 
trade  in  the  United  States,  and  lower 
selling  costs,  to  reduce  prices  for 

Eckman's 
Alterative 

This  change  will  do  mnch  to  nesrl;  equalize 
and  standardize  prices  throughout  the  entire 
country  and  also  will  benefit  every  individual 
druffgist,    especially  those  who    attempt  to 
maintain  actual  retail  Beliiog  prices. 

Contains  no  Alcohol  NarcoUc  or 
Habit-forming  Drug. 

Coubuitly  Advertued.            <>*•  ^ftsJ  »- 

NEW   PRICES: 

Si»llSt».«T.20i»rn«..    LwnSi».«13.50|HrD<». 

tUMBlls  ai  SO  canUJ                   (Betaili  at  tl'«)J 

ECKMAN  MFa  CO.,    PkaddpIiU,  Pil 

DiSTTiJ.ED  Water 

AT 

j              2cPerGaIlon 

STOKES 

AUTOMATIC 

WATER  STni.S 

Price  Only  $20. 

F.J.Stokes  MachineCo. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

my  nerve." 

"Dear  met      What  was  it?" 

"A  seance  with  ray  dentist."— floJrimorf  AmtrUan. 

Tbe  Dr.  D.  Jaync  &  Son,  PhiUdelphia,  announce  the 
prevailing  costs  and  selling  prices  of  their  well-known 
products. 

Notice  of  the  increased  selling  prices  to  the  public 
is  receiving  wide  publicity  through  their  1918  ahnanac. 

States. 

Young  Widow:  Did  you  have  any  trouble  getting 
Jack  to  propose? 

Girl  Friend :  No,  dear,  I  told  him  you  were  after 
inm.— Boston  Transeripi. 

New  Steakms  Dose  Book.— The  Steams  Dose  Book 
is  again  in  our  midst.    Revised  according  to  the  Ninth 
Decennial    Revision  of  the  U.    S.   Pharmacopceia    by 
Herbert  W.  Emerson,  Ph.C,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Director  of 
Pasteur  Institute,  University  of  Michigan,  its  coming 

who  have  looked  forward  to  it  so  anxiously.    The  new 
edition  is  a  modem,  up-lo-date  volume,  being  arranged 

When  writing  to  adTcrtuen  pleue  mention  Bdlutih  at  PRU 
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PLEASE 
TAKE  NOTICE 


On  and  After  Dec  1st,  1917,  the  retaO 
price  of 

Peterson's 
Ointment 


30c 

60c 

Trade  Price 

$1.00 

$2.40 

$4.80 

$8.50 

No  Froo  Goods  Aftor  Dsc  lit. 

PETERSON  BROS.,  Buffalo,  N.  T. 


in  a  most  conveaient  style  and  clothed  in  an  attractive, 
substantial  cover. 

A  few  of  the  many  features  which  make  It  well 
nigh  indispensable  in  the  prescription  department  are 
the  following :  It  gives  dosage  of  over  3300  drugs  and 
preparations,  including  U.S. P.  and  N.F.  products,  syn- 
thetics and  unofficial  drugs  of  importance,  table  of  solu- 
bilities, poisons,  and  antidotes,  and  general  rules  ottt- 
lining  the  more  common  prescription  incompatibilities. 
Over  160  pages,  neatly  bound,  vest-pocket  size. 

In  spite  of  the  greatly  increased  cost  of  paper, 
printing  materials,  labor,  etc.,  the  publishers  are  making 
a  special  introductory  price,  good  until  Feb.  1,  1918,  of 
IS  cents  per  copy  (two  for  25  cents),  after  which  date 
the  regular  price  of  35  cents  per  copy  will  take  effect. 

Pharmacists,  physicians,  clerks,  and  others  inter- 
ested are  invited  to  take  advantage  of  this  special  offer, 
remitting  by  com  it  possible,  to  Frederick  Steams  & 
Company,  Detroit,  Michigan. 


"Has  Harold  enlisted?" 

"No,  but  he  carries  a  swagger  stick."— SaJftmorc 


It  is  said  that  ten  million  packages  or  Ripans 
Tabules  have  been  sold  in  a  single  month.  A  special 
discount  of  5  per  cent  is  allowed  on  gross  lots  of  the 
5-cent  size,  or  on  a  $6.00  assortment  of  the  5-cent, 
25-ceiit,  and  60-cent  sizes.     Order  from  your  jobber. 


Here  is  the  leader 
of  hair  tonics  and  renewers 

Glover's 
Mange  Remedy 

A   business  success  of  over  35  years  is 
behind   this  remedy. 

AdTertising  matter  bearing  imprint  and  ^apiaj 
carda  Bupplied  gratis  to  druggists. 

H.  Clay  Glover  Co.,  Inc. 

118  WmI  31it  StrMt  New  York  Qtr 


PRICE   CHANGE    ON 

lil 

ONDONS 

■  CATARRHAl  JELL^' 

CaturrlwIJ 
Catarrhal  J 
Kidney  .od 

(lb-,  .mall.        -        $2^  P.I 
»llr,Urg«,         .            4.80    - 

-       -       -            240    " 

doa. 

once 
t  on 

pol- 
■oing 

Bt27 
e  of 

liu. 

Sn 

U 

saU  aiae.  to  retaU  for  30e. 
rf«  •!■••  to  r«taa  for  60c 

Dealene 
on  stock  01 
future  sale 

This  char 
Bory  if  we 

We  thank 
years'  anpi 

KONDON  B 

hould  change  their  prices  at 
hand  and  make  a  big  profi 

«e  in  price  on  our  part  is  con 
ire  to  remain  in  buaineaa  as  a  s 

the  entire  drug  trade  for  pa 
urt,  and  solicit  a  continoanc 

Wlwn  wrltias  to  adrertton*  jikM*  mention  Buuana  or  Puaiucr, 
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YOUR  OWN 
SHAVING    CREAM 


Hli 


BittWtl 


i;  preparMkiii  sold  imdar  jt 


n  OUlDOt  hoM 


Tharakre  aero*!  rcMou  «li7  tba 

SHEFnELD  DENTIFRICE  CO. 

dMoUl  mtkaronr  speeUl  labal  iluTliur 

FIRST-^"  

pTodnoU  Id  . 

SECOND-Tbw  mumlaotiin  kud  daoonta  tbab  own 

THIRD — Thar  HM  O11I7  the  best  and  pnrgst  inaiodlanti 


FIFTH'-Baah  tabs  I*  dcoomtad  In  two  oolon,  (duopod 
■t  tha  bottom.  Mkd  wnpped  In  tnmpuant  mz  paixr. 
The  color  work  <m  tlie  tabea  io»tch«i  the  outona  In  pilutad 


oConTdoBlenadllii  lota  of  oaa-hklt  crow  ud  opwurds  to 
pnblio  and  printe  tnaUtutknu.  Tlie  pukacee  an  tot 
attnotiT*  and  Uw  onam  la  eqoal  hi  quallV  to  anj  othar 
abavinc  nreun  made,  and  iDpeilQr  to  nuuv. 

The  biiheat  qnalltr  backed  bj  oar  soaranlaB,  aappllaa 
yon  with  K  pradnet  botn  p'— -*  and  prafltabla  to  aalL 

TDr  **t'**  priooa,  and  fall  IntermaUon,  addicM 

B.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY, 

417  C«»l  SbMt,    D.pt.A.F.   NEW  YORK  Cirr. 


SELLS  Mi  YEAR'ROUND 

PIBJjjffiHr 

HUXLEY'S 

MENTHOL  AND  WINTERCREEN 
CREAM 


and  ]olnta.  Belatiaa,  NennlsU,  Haaduhe.  floie 
Throat,  etc..  Ftc  Ita  BDiuual  merit  backed  b- 
VDod  ■dTertiainjr  haa  created  a  «  '  ~ 
Be  prepared  K>  aopply  It. 


Colds,  Rheomatisiii,  Son  Mmdn 

lache-floie 
backed^ 

bdow  dlwkr  aaat-rUI 
and  a  aenerou*  auiiplr  of  free 
■unpka  will  be  fiwsiahed  oa  H<[aMt 

AK6L0-AMERIGAN  PHABMAGEITTIGAL  GO. 

E.  FOUaniA  A  CO.  Ine,  Hmt  York  CKy. 


sdinc  jniaiB.  tt  ramorca  tbs 
ea  or  u^  wUcb  harbor  lh« 
ni^otlVorAm  and  deow-.  It  nmpvca  ^ 
£l]r  aooreUon  cf  nUni?  e^o^y  'f^St; 
thia  ttitio  depcdt  la  the  prindpaL  Initial 

Pyorrhea 


FRBE  TO  PBUaOI8TS.  —  Lim- 
ttm  iUdti  odvartMno  PvorrhotMa 
.nmrdar,  iueludbto  ttrvapil'i  namt 
and  addrtu.  and  PiiorrAeo  boofttett 
rtrnpHntad/  for  tUttrib%iilm  la  «m- 


DENTINOL&  PTORRHOaDE  CO. 

110-112    Waat    40di    St,  Nmt  Yoak. 


Detxoit  Bxanch  a.  Ph.  A.  UEoiKa— At  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Detroit  Branch  of  the  American  Pharma- 
ceutical Association,  held  Nov.  16,  Dr.  John  E.  Garic, 
Medico-Legal  Expert  and  Toxicologist  for  Wayne 
County,  gave  a  decidedly  interesting  lecture  on  "Experi- 
ences of  a  Toxicologist"  He  explained  the  variotts 
kinds  of  cases  which  come  to  him  and  showed  the 
great  progress  made  by  science  in  its  relationshqt  to 

Mr,  Charles  M.  Woodniff,  member  of  Detroit  bar 
and  head  of  the  legal  department  of  Parke,  Davis  & 
Co.,  gave  an  informal  talk,  which  was  very  instructive 
and  enligbteninK,  on  "Laws  and  Responsibilities  of  a 
Pharmacist." — ^May  Strawh,  Secretary. 


Theke  is  probably  no  Other  line  of  goods  where 
there  is  as  much  sophistication  as  there  is  in  the  essen- 
tial oil  business.  Many  druggists  specify  "D  &  O," 
which  represents  the  Dodge  &  Olcott  brand. 

Original  packages  in  one  ounce  and  up  are  supplied 
by  the  jobber. 

THE  FIRST  GRADE  SHOWS  ITS  PATRIOTISM. 
Ouken  you  lee,  by  the  dumerly  Utia 

■'"- '-    --  ■--■ IwiLie  !■»  aleam  in? 

luri  tbcw  thi  pear  ill  na  fifht, 
»  Ballun  Lee  •treun  Ib'1 

■ir  Bas  waitill  therel 
Haiiia-tha-Br3*eT 


Whose  b 


—LadUi 


When  wtiliog  to  adverliaeia  plea. 
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PEERLESS  BRAND 

CORKS 

Mannfaotnred  expressly  for  the 
Ftnest  Piescriptton  I^de. 

THE  J.  E  PADDOCK  CO^ 

Bosh'temiiul,      -      Brookl^N.T. 

service  overseas.     The    men  in  the   front-line  trench 

the  lines,  and  chemists  are  wanted  at  once   for  4e 
Enlisted  Ordnance  Corps.  National  Army. 

Uncle  Sam  is  calling  on  our  trade  to  come  across 
and  help  his  fighting  men.    There  is  a  lot  of  work  to 
be  done  over  there,  and  the  call  has  gone  out   for 
chemists  between  the  ages  of  18  and  40  who  want  to 
do  their  bit,  and  who  know  their  job. 

that  wins  is  the  army  which  has  the  best  equipment 
and  the  best  men.     The  men  are  over  there  now— 
they  are  ready  to  go  ahead,  but  they  still  need  experts 

There  is  a  fine  chance  for  every  man  who  wants  to 
help.    Write  to  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  War  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  D.  C. 

Druggists  who  have  been  looking  for  a  special  writ- 
ing machine  adapted  particularly  to  their  requirements 
will  find  that  want  fulfilled  in  the  Multiplex-Hammond 
manufactured  by  the  Hammond  Typewriter  Co.,  5<U 
East  69th  Street,   New   York  Qty.     This  typewriter 
carries  all  of  the  medical  characters.    Nearly  400  type 
sets   are   available,    subject   to   a   selection,    including 
every  known  language. 

Labels,  both  small  and  large,  can  be  written,  as  well 
as  index  cards,  without  bending. 

Special  terms  to  druggists  are  offered. 

More  money  for  you 
on  every  bottle  of 

PINEX 

'*Am  Staple  eu  Qmnine.*' 

It  coat!  lu  more  to  make  and  aell  Rnex  thia 
year,  h  COM  Ae  druggiM  more  to  live  mk)  to 
do  hamnom. 

So  when  we  raiaed  th«  price  of  Pines  in 
Augutt.  we  alao  increaaed  the  draggiat-a  profit 
on  every  bottle  aold. 

ThU  hanou.  old  cough  remedy  ia  backed  by 

money  back."    We  refund  the  full  retail  price, 
without  quibble  or  red  tape.     For  tha  druggirt, 

•niePiliexCo.,FtWayii*,Ind. 

When  miting  to  idvertlKri  p1ea«e  mention  Bdw-W*  °'  PH»»»<*cr. 
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1 

THE  MAKERS  OF 

ROBERTSON'S 

FRUIT 

TABLETS 

hope  that    the   year    ' 
just  closing  has  been    ' 
one  of  the  most  pros- 
perous   in    your    ex- 
perience, and  that  the 
New  Year  will  break 
evenl917'sfair  record 
for  prosperity. 

CANDY  CO. 

-BRADSHAW  CO.            ,     |, 
NEW  YORIC 

(§ttt  ^thh 

i,      nro  bnlid  (or  the 

-L   tntora  rather  than 

,      tor  the  ealn   id   the 

'        moment:   U>  buUd  K> 

wlaelT  and  »  well  that 

[      the  lapeeofieara  will 

1       find  every  KOBBRT- 

'l      SON  cnrtomer  with  a 

deep  and  abldlncHntt 

of  value  received  and 

Mrvioe  reDdered. 

'                ROBERTSO^ 
i                ROBERTSO^ 

READY  DEC.  ISth 

THE 

STEARNS  DOSE 
BOOK 

A  Key  to  tlw  U.S.  p.  DC 

Revued   by  HeibertW. 
Emeraon,  PLC  RS.,  M.D^ 
Director  of  Pasteur  Institute, 
Uaivenity  of  Michigan.    Tlie 

STEARNS  DOSE  BOOK 

givea  tka  doeasa  of  over  3300  (lru2*nndprepaiatiana,  in- 
cluding U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F.  product!,  aynthetic*  nnd  un- 
official drug!  of  importance;  aleo  table  of  aolubititiea, 
poiaooa  and  ontidoteit  and  seneral  rulei  outlining  the 
more  eomnton  preactiptiDnincompalibilidea. 

Arranged  alpnabeticall)'.  Doce*  in  both  apothecaiiea' 
and  (Detiic  STrtenu.  Over  160  page*,  neatly  bound,  fiti 
th«  ve«t  pocket    Price  25  da. 

Special  Offer  until  Peb.  1st 

IS  da.  per  copj  (2  (or  25  ct*.) 
Saad  todar  <ca1b  pcefetred) 

FREDERICK  STEARNS  &  COMPANY 

Detroit,  Bffielugaii 


When  writinc  to  h 


CONSOLIDATED 
FRUIT  JAR  GO. 


ALLEN     TELESCOPIC 

■■d 
KENT    PATENT   TOPS 

lac  Cama  aad  T«o«lij 
Taloaa  fuwi 


SKiSr-Esar- 

Baaantlal  OH  CopvMa. 

PrteMFwnWie*  m  >»Blfci^k>. 
HalaOftlr.. 

New  BmawUA,  11.3. 

i 


"Have  you  been  married  long?" 
"Only  ten  cooks." — Boston  Transcripl. 


A  GOCH>  SIGN  is  not  an  expense,  but  a  necessity.  The 
Flexlume  Sign  Co.  will  supply  that  necessity. 

The  great  problem  In  making  a  sign  was  to  produce 
one  that  would  combine  a  maximum  of  illumination 
with  attractive  day  display.  It  was  solved  by  the  mak- 
ers of  the  Flexlume,  who  brought  out  a  sign  having 
raised,  snow-white  letters  standing  out  from  a  dark 
background.  Not  only  are  these  signs  brilliant  when 
illuminated,  but  they  are  the  ideal  combination  for  day- 
light display  and  call  for  only  one-eighth  of  the  number 
of  lamps  the  old-style  sign  must  have. 

Another  advantage  is  simplicity.  They  require  very 
little  care. 

One  other  feature  that  will  appeal  is  the  small  cost 
to  operate  the  sign.  A  few  cents  a  day.  The  price  of 
a  good  cigar, 
.  The  easy-payment  plan  enables  any  druggist  to  put 
this  sign  to  work  at  once.  A  Special  design  can  be 
worked  out  with  no  extra  charge.  A  dandy  booklet 
"Twenty-four  Hours  a  Day,"  and  a  sketch  showing  how 
your  sign  will  look,  will  be  sent  free  by  addressing  the 
Flexlume  Sign  Co.,  I44I-I487  Ni^:aTa  Street,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 


Some  girls  blush  naturally.    With  others  it  is  put 
on.— ToiUl  Requisites.  f^  „  „  „  I  „ 

riini,i,.dhvCjOOgle 

mcDiiro  BniuriM  «t  Phaiiuct. 
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SPECIFY 

P-W-  I 

ZINC  OXIDE 


Tlii*  product  mnit  not  bs  confovndad  « 
tha  technical  article  containing  Lead 
•xcet*  of  U.  S.  P.  limit. 


Sulphur  Precipitated 


u.  s.  p. 
POWDER 


Powers-Weightman-Rosengarten  Co. 

New  York        PHILADELPHIA        St.  Lomt 


Bix:    Did  you  hear  the  joke  1  played  on  my  wife? 
Dix:    Not  unless  you  refer  to  your  getting  her  to 
marry  yoo. — Toronto  Telegram, 


As  a  general  i 


I  earn  more,  ( 


:  must  learn 


The  Practical  Druggist  Institute,  53  Gold  Street- 
New  York  City,  has  prepared  an  excellent  borne-study 
course. 

The  cost  is  small;  the  course  is  thorough  and  com- 
plete.   Write  for  sample  lessons. 


Shb:  You  don't  even  dress  me  decently.  I'm  go- 
ing home  to  papa. 

He ;  All  right.  You  might  say  to  him  that  I  need 
a  new  suit  myself. — Boston  Transcript. 


At  a  low  cost  every  dru^st  can  make  distilled 
water  by  using  Stokes  Automatic  Water  Still. 

The  machine  sells  for  $20  and  the  cost  of  producing 
a  gallon  of  distilled  water  is  small — 2  cents  a  gallon. 
Write  F.  J.  Stokes  Machine  Co.,  Philadelphia. 


"Should  one  kiss  a  young  man  goodnight?" 
"If  you  can't  get  rid  of  him  any  other  way,  I  c 
sider  it  permissible." — Louisville  Courier- Journal. 

Wbco  wKting  lo  adTcrtiiers  [ile»e  q 


Pyramidon, 


Melubrin, 
Holocain, 
Migrainb. 

These  drags  are  now  available  in  nsual 
fflzed  packages.  Customary  discount  to 
the  wholesale  trade. 
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''NOTHING   ACTS 
LIKE  ANALAX" 


Two  vxts,  75c.  and  $2.00  per  dozen. 
Mothera  bay  it  on  sight. 


THE  raETTIEST  PACKAGE  SOLD. 


McKESSON  &  ROBBINS 


91  Fulton  StTMt 


Ask  Your  »  .  ,  -. 
Jobber  for  \.WIJF 
Prescription       « 


CO]  :s 


lUHtlPACniIED 
BT 

R.    W.    McCready 
Cork  Company. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Faou  what  we  have  observed,  the  life  of  a  dentist 
eems  to  be  just  3  daily  grind. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


How  Much  Money  Ake  You  Making? — It  some- 
times happens  that  because  a  druggist  is  able  to  meet 
his  obligations  regularly  and  because  he  has  a  fair  stock 
on  his  shelves  he  thinks  that  he  is  making  money. 

He  doesn't  know,  though.  It  may  be  that  his  ap- 
parently successful  position  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  is 
living  on  his  capital — in  other  words,  he  is  keeptog 
afloat  by  gradually  depleting  his  stock.    - 

Harry  B.  Mason's  latest  book,  "The  Druggist  and 
His  Profits,"  shows  a  druggist  how  to  find  out  exactly 
what  his  business  is  producing.  It  tells  him  how  to 
know  what  his  business  now  yields,  how  to  know  what 
it  should  yield,  and  bow  to  make  it  yield  what  tt  should. 

By  a  simple  system  of  records,  easily  kept,  it  is 
explained  how  the  druggist  may  learn  the  exact  facta 
about  his  expenses  and  profits,  and  then  it  is  told  how 
this  information  may  be  used  to  bolster  up  the  earnings 
in  every  department  of  the  store. 

If  you  don't  know  exactly  what  your  business  is 
bringing  in,  you  need  the  book.  A  dollar  bill  sent  to 
E  G.  Swift,  Box  484,  Detroit,  Mich.,  will  bring  the 
volume  to  you. 

'The  old  art  of  husbandly  has  been  lost." 
"Not  much.    There's  old  lady  Robinson;  she's  mar- 
ried off  five  daughters." — Baltimore  American.,.^ 


..Google 
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Whitney  Glass  Works 

BSTABUSHED  17?S. 

Glass  Bottle  Hannfacttirera 
FUNT        AMBER         GREEN 


Mao  Hannfactvrara  of 

Machine  Hade  Bottles 
Narrow  and  Wide  Month 

by  (h* 

Celebrated  "Owens'*  Process 


which  prodncaa  nnlfomlty  In 

HEIGHT      WEIGHT      CAPACITY 

SnpciioT  Bottles  In  Evary  Faator* 


OFFICES  I 
iwk  rhU^alyhlB 

FAcroues  and  bohb  officbi 

OLASSBOIO,  NEW  JBBSET 


"Did  your  wife  scold  when  yon  came  home  so  late 
last  night?" 

"You  don't  know  what  it  is  to  have  a  wife  who  was 
once  a  school-teacher.  She  simply  made  me  write  a 
hundred  times  on  a  slate,  'I  must  be  at  home  by  ten 
o'clock.' " — Ntw  York  Globe. 


An  all-plate  glass  case  possesses  many  advantages. 
Goods  displayed  in  a  case  of  this  kind  show  up  well. 
The  stock  looks  clean  and  inviting — stationery  and 
candy  especially. 

The  Saginaw  Show  Case  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  spe- 
cializes in  all-plate  glass  cases  of  every  description. 
Write  for  a  catalogue. 


Burks  :    "He's  the  meanest  man  in  town." 
Smirks:    "And  why?" 

Burks :     "I  toid  him  that  I  bossed  my  wif 
went  and  told  her." — Everybody's  Magazine, 


"Are  you  a  Socialist?" 

"Yes." 

"And  what  are  the  opinions  of  a  Socialist?" 

"Same  as  those  of  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat.  He 
thinks  he  could  run  the  Government  a  great  deal  better, 
if  he  could  only  get  hold  of  it." — IVashington  Star. 


Put  It  on  the  Book! 

YoQ  cannot  aSord  to  let  yonr  itock  of  Fluto  Watbr  ftt 
low.  You  know  tlial  if  a  ciutamer  calls  f  or  it,  he  it  gomg 
to  get  it  loinewhere.  Yoa  will  lose  a  customer  UKTyoar 
campetitorwiUpTobablygethim.  Wby  not  take  a  look  at 
70ur  stock  now— It  It  a  good  thing  to  have  a  few  cases 

PLUTO 

BstdiJbr  a«  FRENCH  UCE  SPRINGS  HOTEL  CO. ,  Fnach  Lidi.I>4. 


When  writing  (a  adv«rtiieri  pleue  mention  BOU**'"  "'  Phaikaci. 
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Influential  Factor  in  Business 

Go  br  r«actiins  is  the  effect  of  tiuman  natun  in  businesa  that  ii 
*^  actually  ihapei  the  policies  of  large  concerns.  Ft  example,  a 
well-knawn  dear  company  locates  it  establishments  on  the  busiest  side 
of  the  itreet  because  it  is  human  nature  to  patroniia  the  nearest  store. 

A  bclor  eo  influential  should  in  no  way  be  disregarded  by  the 
pharmacisL  Even  in  such  small  details  as  corks,  his  business 
should  conform  to  it 

Bright  cloee-grained  stoppers  an  more  acceptaUe  than  medhx^rc 
corks  Ibr  the  same  reason  that  crisp,  new  bank  notes  are  preferable 
to  old  ones.  And  since  this  bet  is  unquestjonaMe.  thousands  of 
pharmadsts  play  safe  and  use  onh 

Circle  (g)  Corks 

Theii  excellence  and  uniformity  are  duo  to  the  fact  thai 
Armstrong  Cork   Company 


Albany  Ether  Pro 
Narcosi 


A  new  ansesthedc  ether  for  surgical  and 
medical  use  is  being  advertised  to  physicians, 
hospitals  and  aanitarioms.  Your  doctors 
will  be  prescribing  this. 

Obtainable  in  J<  and  ^  lb.  cans. 


We  aoKcit  your  inquiries 
and  orders. 


MASuwAcrruasD  bt  tbb 

ALBANY  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

ALBANY,  N.Y. 

When  writing  to  adTertisen  pi 


ESSENTIAL  OILS 


THE   I  \     ^    C   #  BRAND 

THE  *  STANDARD    OF    OUALITY 


Order  from  yonr  wholesaler  In  orijpnal 
packages  -  u  nder  onr  label  and  guaranty  seal, 
1  ounce  and  upward. 


DODGE  A  OLCOTT  GO. 

NEW  YORK 


The  Druggists'  Toast. — May  bis  occupation  never 
become  a  drug  in  the  market  so  long  as  he  sticks  (like 
his  own  plasters)  to  business.  May  be  never  be  bmised 
in  the  mortar  of  adversity  by  the  pestle  of  misfortune. 
May  bis  rise  in  his  profession  be  as  accurately  marked 
as  his  graduated  measure.  May  his  success  never  be 
alloj^d  by  a  mixture  of  ill-luck  or  a  tincture  of  regret. 
May  his  counter  prove  the  crucible  whereby  he  trans- 
mutes human  ailments  into  precious  metal  and  precipi- 
tates the  golden  deposit  into  his  own  pocket.  May  his 
career  be  as  unsullied  as  distilled  water  and  as  smooth 
and  pleasant  as  pure  Nariraime  honey.  May  he  never 
be  called  upon  to  swallow  the  bitter  pill  of  disappoint- 
ment or  be  incensed  in  the  bitter  spirit  of  enmity. 
Should  fickle  Fortune  ever  refuse  him  her  smile,  may 
he  find  an  antidote  in  the  soothing  opiate  of  woman's 
love;  be  strengthened  by  the  tonic  of  experience  and 
purified  by  the  sudorific  of  patience.— Cfi*«iir(  and 
Druggist. 

Specify  Peerless  Brand  Corks.    It  is  a  good  habit. 
These  corks  are   manufactured  expressly    for   the 

finest  prescription  trade. 


Mrs.  Highbrow  ;    "Wouldn't  you  be  interested  in 
knowing  how  the  other  half  lives?" 

Mrs.  Lowbrow:    "Not  in  the  least;  but  I  am  really 
know  where  he  spends  his  evenings."— /wtf^f. 


O  BULUTtH  or  PSAaiUCT. 


hy(^nng|p 
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B-D 


As  appHed  to  feTer  Acr- 
nometen  it  a  recogniied  mark 
of  quality  and  ptfmanent  ac- 
cnracrir  among  Fevtf  Ther^ 
mometcr  vaen. 

Write  iar  particnlars  abont 
this  jntcrfestiii^  Iine-4-find  ont 
whsr  it  is  a  profitable  one  for 
Ton  to  stocL 


Becton,  JUddiuon  &  Co.,  ""^ 

Tbtfa'*  a  ityU  tt  B-D  Farar  ThanDonietvr  for  Bwmwf 
Ferwr  TiMrmanMtar  nvod.    Sold  only  tliroasb  dealw*. 


PsouD  WIFE  (to  nervous  friend  in  automobile) :  "I 
feel  so  safe  with  George  driving  now  he  has  joined 
the  Red  Cross.  He  is  learning  first  aid,  and  knows 
where  all  the  hospitals  are." — London  Opinion. 


"SiKCX  he  has  been  at  college  Harry's  letters  are  all 
so  short" 

"So's  Harry.  That's  why  he  writes  'tm."— Baltimore 
Amtriean. 


WiNTEs  and  colds  and  Pinex — they  are  inseparable. 
Don't  let  the  demand  run  the  Pinex  stock  too  low. 


First  Boakdes:  "I  can't  think  how  it  is  you  man- 
age to  fare  so  well  here.  I've  industriously  nude  my- 
self pleasant  to  the  landlady  and  her  daughters,  and  yet 
I'm  half-starved." 

Second  Boarder:    "Try  the  cook." — Passing  Show. 


"Typographical  errors,"  said  William  Dean  How- 
ells,  "are  always  amusing.  When  I  was  a  boy  in  my 
father's  printing  office  in  Martin's  Ferry,  I  once  made 
a  good  typographical  error.  My  father  bad  written, 
The  showers  last  week,  though  copious,  were  not  suf- 
ficient for  the  millmen.'  I  set  it  up  milkmen.' " — Chris- 
lian  Rtgisttr. 


GET  the  amall  articlesCsucIi  as  nail  files,  brualie* 
and  combs,  tooth  brushes,  manicure  scissor*, 
etc.)  up  where  your  customers  are  fonxd 
to  see  them.  Also  protect  them  from  light 
fingers."  Our  "Line-of- Vision"  cases,  to  go  on 
top  of  your  regular  show  cases,  will 'do  this. 
Made  in  several  styles  and  azes. 


1133^^^11 


Sever^  Special  Catalogues; 


■»1  biinkleta  w       

I  show  CM«.  mall  tmaet.  klu  tsbla.  atoau 
a  ukd  1T«  vlil  Mild  the  ilsht  catAlocnai. 


;  otber  fiituces.  wrlta 


THE  TESBERA  MFG.  CO.,  zna  Aiu.  9L,  Toledo,  0. 


PERFECTION 


4 ►    AIR  CELL    -«— V 

ARCH  CUSHIONS 

THEY  ARE  EASY  TO  SELL 

»rcn  BUPPorU. 

Ther  m  nude  of  the  BnMt  qiulitr  of  IcMther, 

AttmUTa  dn  to  b«  Dwed  stthcr  u  huisei  or 
eMel  diipUy  oud  Mit  on  reqoert. 

ELASTIC  TIP    COMPANY 

''370  ATLANTIC  AVE.,          BOITON,  MASS. 

When  writins  to  adTCrtiMn  |ileuc  n 


n  Bp»"'"  °*  Pb^ixux^- 
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SELL  THE  COLEMAN  "QUICK-LITE" 

I    This  newest  Coleman  Lamp  Is  the  best  seller  yet.     So  simple,  economical 
and  safe,  that  customers  buy  quickly.    Every  sale  means  a  liberal  profit  to  yon: 

I.IGHTS       WITH       A        MATCH 

The  Colonu  "anlok-Ute"  li  the  moct  wondertnl  Immp  to  hudle.  No  tondi  neadad.  Uchta  witli 
ordlnmrr  m*tcbe«  like  adt  plitii]  kerooene  Ivap'  Uftkes  atid  bojiu  It*  own  w  from  oonuDon  ttMCliM 
or  keroMQB.  01v»  a  brilUajit.  aUadr  Uirht  ol  MO  okndla  powfr  wlthoat  clue  or  Blokei — more  Itfbt than 
20  old  sUls  oil  lunps.  Can't  explode.  Ko  dui«er  U  tipped  onr.  VarToniBnientalaiidootiKBliiTarletr 
of  suIbb. 

DMlen  wanted  In  »11  parta  of  the  coimtir.  Write  at  mna  for  oatakwne  BS  and  ta^  pTOPoalUon. 
Addraaa  ncanat  offloe. 

.  THECOlEIUIIUIIPCOMPiUIV,  tunt-.   uMib  nwia.  umim,  aica. 


PURITY 
QUALITY 

Guaranty 


ESSENTIAL  OILS 

FUTZSCHE  BSOTHCBS,  New  York 


THE    LOCK -STUB    CHECK    SYSTEM 


awwjiunhip. 


The  Chicago  Label 
and  Box  Co. 


CARTONS      LABELS      BOXES 


CAWS     I 


.__  . .  .     _  ^    and  with  great 

good  will. 

We  want  yoor  bnaineBB  and  you  want  the 
benefit  at  onr  26  years'  experience  creating 
"attention  compelling"  labels  and  packages. 

WmXI    TO-DAV 

THE  CHICAGO  LABEL  AND  BOX  CO. 

siaoas  N.  May  %t**»*,  cHiciwo,  iix. 


with  Privat*  Batli, 

$2.50  PER  DAY 

2S7  ExmUmiI  I 

with  PrivntaBath, 

AIb  AttracdrW  Roc 
Th  Rirtiirut  Friui  An  Mori  ■oJantL 


Lady  (entering  bank,  very  businesslike) :  '^  wish 
3  get  a  Liberty  Loan  Sond  for  my  husband." 

Clerk    "What  siie,  please?" 

Lady:  "Why,  I  don't  believe  I  know,  exactly,  btit 
e  wears  a  fifteen  shirt" — Indianapolis  Star. 


"T.  suppose  the  young  men  do  not  regard  Hiss  Bar- 
rowcIiS  as  so  handsome  now  that  her  father  has  lost 
his  money?" 

"Well,  they  don't  think  she  has  such  a  fine  figure 
as  she  once  IiaA."— Pearson's  Weekty,  London. 


Large  fsoftts  are  the  outstanding  features  of 
Celery- Vesce,  as  pointed  out  by  the  Century  Chemical 
Co. 

The  three  sizes  cost  80  cents,  $2.10,  $4.20,  and  $8.60. 
respectively,  per  dozen.  With  a  $3.00  order,  two  of 
the  25-cent  siie  are  given  free;  with  $6.00  order,  six 
of  the  2S-cent  siie  arc  given  free;  with  a  $12.00  order, 
twelve  of  the  25-cent  size  are  given  free.  There  is  a 
5-per-cent  discount  on  a  $12  order. 


Ethel:    "Why  did  you  take  off  your  hat  to  Uiat 
girl?    You  don't  know  her,  do  you?" 

Frank:    "No — er — but  n^  brother  does,' and  this  i* 
his  baf'—pHck.  / 
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-REMINGTON'S— 
PRACTICE  OF  PHARMACY 


SIXTH  EDITION 


AU  of  the  b«t  rsktniM  of  the  PUth  Editfon  w 


Tet«liied  and  a 

■    UX)»__. 


.<  "Hew  BemlDcton"  la 
le  oomplMe  volume. 

TWO  STYLES  OF  BINDING 
Voima  I  and  ILmulu  audi  Bkidiiia 


IT  osaa  added.    It  li 

"■tloual  Pormnl& 
B  ol  ■IndsnU,  u 


I.M.SOi>«t 


md  ILnaular  I 
Otdvfx 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY  f  i',Siil!!p^„'!| 


A  Washinctoit  man  went  (or  bis  vacation  to  a  fly- 
hatmted  hotel  in  Connecticut  There  was  a  hammock 
in  the  grove  behind  the  hotel,  and  one  afternoon  our 
friend  climbed  into  it  with  pipe  and  book.  But  the 
flies  tormented  him  unmercifully,  so  he  climbed  out 
again  in  disgust 

"Look  here,  landlord,"  he  complained,  as  he  entered 
Uie  ofBce,  "whafs  the  good  of  a  hanunock  in  such  a 
fly-ridden  spot  as  that  grove?" 

"Oh,"  said  the  landlord,  "you  didn't  use  the  ham- 
mock during  hammock  hours." 

"What  are  hammock  hours?"  asked  the  guest. 

'Twelve  to  two,  sir,"  said  the  landlord.  "YouTl 
find  no  flies  in  the  grove  then,  sir." 

"And  why  not?"  demanded  the  puzzled  guest 

"Because,"  said  the  landlord.  "12  to  2  is  dinner,  and 
they're  all  m  the  dining  room  then."— £ri«  Review. 


Ak  application  of  good  business  principles  is  fol- 
lowed in  the  use  of  good  pill  and  powder  boxes  in 
prescription  work.  The  F.  B.  Burt  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
manufacture  a  nice  line  in  assorted  colors  possessing 
both  quality  and  finish.    All  jobbers. 


MiSTBXSs:  "How  do  you  manage  to  make  such  a 
noise  in  the  kitchen?" 

Cook:  "Well,  just  you  try  to  break  four  plates 
without  making  a  noise." — Ideas. 


THE  BARNSTEAD  STILL 

imnta  CHmaOAIiLT 
PUBX  WATEB. 

THE  DRUaOISrS  STILL 

OapadlT  Ose  OaIIco  pet  Hour 


■THE  DRUeeiST  JUNIOR 

Chpadt7  On»ludf  Qklloii 
Copper  fintih     .....    tl7iM) 
MiSelflulah mtM 


Va  STILL  «  STEMUZER  CO., 

naonaeii  TS  llChanlMlSt 

■A n N BTI *o  WATCH  aTiLL  CO. ■ertwi.Mwe. 


ERGOAPIOL  (Smith) 

Protective  Mark 

ritaMiJ  fa  D.  5.  (W  F«to  C«ii>i> 
Erf  o^nol  (Snuth )  ie  now  identifaeu  by  the  letters 
M.  H.  S.  in  the  gelatin  on  the  intide  ol  each  c«p*ule. 
Theee  letters  are  not  vieible  from  the  outside,  but 
they  are  plainly  diecemible  in  the  gelcdin  when  the 
capiule  ia  cut  in  half. 

Martin  H.  Smith  Co.,  New  York,N.  Y. 


When  wtidof  to  idvcrtiien  pleii 
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NUCLEINATE  of  SILVER 

"SIEGFRIED" 

Contaiu  22%  of  Metallic  Silver.  Comet  in  larce 
fUke«  and  !<  freely  aoluble  in  water.  Ita  genni- 
cidal  power  haa  been  terted  and  acknowledged 
by  leading  pbyudana  all  over  tbe  world. 


Write  lu  for  quotaliana. 


POND'S    EXTRACT    COMPANY'S 


"VANISHING  CREAM" 


ra  die  SiJe  Acmdi  fai  U.  S.  A. 


THE  BEST  toilet  cream  on  tbe  mufc«t 
and  the  beet  one  for  the  dealer  to  handle 
WriteforpBrticulBF8ofour(4.00Speeisl 
CaaeNETTINGre  PER  CENTPROFTP 


OepL  S.       131  HiidMBStnM,N«rTorka(r. 


PHYSICIAN'S   PERFECT  GALL   LIST 


SEE    THIRD    COVER 


D  RUG 


ftontTlew  Mo.  1  HEAD  ifiT.ir, 

CmoUeMsUe) 


MEAD  A  CO., 


MILLS 

Has  MdMl  Hllla  ttir  erode 
drag  gitaOIng,    Qrindlng 
done  by  Impwt;  no  (rfcUoD 
■urfaoeK.    Slmpls  In  oob- 
oetion,  large  cajMd^,  »(cr 
wble,  Slid  lequlrea  less  poww 
D   0117  other    mia  of  si 
•dty.    Csed  extonslT^   „ 
nutacturtng   dMmlsU,   drug 
I  pharmaoeiitdcal  houMe.  maii- 
irturen  ot  proprielaiy  madl- 
agn,  gloe,  and  gBlatlue  man- 
tles ground  free  of  cbat^e, 
BlnKnUed  caulog  upon'reqMK, 
mdM.C.R.R. 


DETROIT.  MICH. 


OINTMENT  MILLS  FOR  > 
UNDJIND  POWER. 

rA  machine  for  grinding 
ointments     of     various 
kinds  into  a  smooth  paste 
or  mass.    Made  in  three 
sizes,  one,  two  aiKl  four 
qoarta. 
A  Taluable  machine  to 
I  have  around  the  reti^ 
'  drag  store. 

Write  for  prices. 

The  J.  H.  DAY  CO.,  Cincinnati.  O. 


She:  "I  am  going  to  many  a  doctor  so  that  I  can 
be  well  for  nothing." 

He:  "Why  not  marry  a  minister  so  you  can  be 
good  for  nothing  ?"—CAttrcA  Mililant. 


The  Rotastrop  is  a  practical  machbe  for  sharpen- 
ing safety-razor  blades.  The  device  is  easy  to  use- 
just  insert  the  blade,  twirl  the  handle  and  in  a  couple 
of  "jiffies"  the  biade  has  a  keen,  perfect  edge. 

While  this  machine  can  be  used  for  a  variety  ot 
safety-raior  blades,  it  will  be  especially  welcomed  by 
Gillette  and  Durham  Duplex  users.  It  results  in  get- 
ting wonderful  comfort  and  satisfaction  in  shaving. 

A  profitable  selling  plan  will  be  explained  by  writ- 
ing The  Burke  Mfg.  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio, 


"The  man  who  gives  in  when  he  is  wrong,"  said 
the  street  orator,  "is  a  wise  man,  but  he  who  gives  in 
when  he  is  right  is—" 

"Married !"  said  a  meek  voice  in  the  crowd.— Jlfi/c- 


Tablet  machines — single  punch  or  rotary  type — 
are  manufactured  by  Arthur  Colton  Co.,  794  Jefferson 
Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich.  This  firm  not  only  makes 
tablet  machmes  but  supplies  pharmaceutical  machinery 
and  laboratory  appliances  of  many  varieties  to  suit 
almost  every  need  in  pharmaceutical  manufacture. 
Good  workmanship  is  always  a  characteristic  of  a 
Colton  machine.  An  interesting  booklet  will  be  sent 
on  application. 


"Is  HE  ambidextrous?" 

"No,  he  can't  swtm  a  stroke."— /wrfrf^r 


n  BuLLniN  or  Phai 


'<Soo^[e 
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A  Profit-Making  Line  for  Druggists 

B.  H.  E.  inBolas  are  made  in  eight  different  Btylee— the  most  complete 
line  of  qualitv insoles  on  themarket.  They  are  always  standard  and 
uniform,  embodying  careful  wmrkmanship  and  beat  m&teriala. 


B.  H.  K.  INSOLES 


Hake  it  a  point  to  handle  B.  H.  K.  insoles  this  season.  Aak  your 
jobber  for  samples  bearing  our  label.  If  h^  can't  supply  you,. 
writ«  direct  to  ua  and.  we  will  give  prompt  attention  to'  your 
reqneA.    Do  it  to-day. 

B.  a  K.  MFa  CO.  Inc,  »">%Eg«™  NEW  YORK. 


"The  Sign  of  the  R  Pharmacy* 


Im  an  eastern  town  an  ice-house  stood  beside  a 
small  lake,  from  which  its  supply  of  ice  was  obtained. 
And  what  do  you  suppose  was  painted  in  large  letters 
on  this  ice-house:  What's  that— "Pond's  Extract?" 
Right  on  the  first  guess.— CAies^o  Tribune. 


A  PSOFiTABLB  side-line  is  Willson  goggles.  The  in- 
vestment is  not  large,  stock  occupies  little  space,  and  the 
line  pays  a  good  profit. 

Among  the  many  varieties  handled  is  the  Opti-glas, 
an  adjustable  smoke  glass  which  fits  anybody  correctly. 
Rust-proof  and  can  be  worn  over  other  glasses.  Order 
from  your  jobber.  . 


Bkidget:  "Here's  a  piece  in  th'  paper  tellin'  how  t 
get  the  best  of  mosquitoes." 

Pat:  "Sure,  who  the  divil  wants  thim,  good  o 
bad?"— floJtoH  Transcript. 


A  WINDOW  DISPLAY  Or  couuier  display  of  Pluto 
water  is  a  good  reminder  to  take  along  a  bottle.  The 
suggestion  driven  home  and  the  sale  made,  Pluto  will 
do  the  rest. 


Bess:  "I  couldn't  marry  a  man  who  loved  me  for 
my  looks  alone." 

Jess  :  "Why,  dear,  the  blind  sometimes  marry." — 
Si.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


Ann  :  "She  said  that  she  had  to  get  some  warm 
clothes  for  winter." 

Nan:  "How  hopelessly  out  of  s^le  she  always  is  I" 
—Buffalo  Express. 


1 


THE    "WALKEASY" 

^ARTIFICIAL  LEC 


IEILniUEIIC0..Z3«Ib 


HIGGINS 


IBeient.   narform 

le  line  for  Drnit  Stona. 
-^-  tttertumlrtied. 
CHAS.  H.  BIGGINS  &  CO.,  Kb*. 

271  Hhilh  Street  Broohlytt.  B.  T. 


_^  _  _^  .  mr^  For  Indigestion,  Constipalion 
K*l*Uvnl^  "^^  ^  Tceolate  the  Stomach 
■*■■**'»''  Kid  Bowels.  Ten  millionl  of 
Bipins  Tabnles  have  been  sold  in  >  linsle  month. 

ORDER  OP  YOUR  JOBBER 

Ripana  Tabulcs,  5c doz. 

35c.   (choc-coat) doz.     3mi 

toe  (family) .doi.    4^ 

Grow  lott  5C.  size,  or  f6  loti  assorted. 
5  per  cenL  disconoL 

THE  RIPANS  CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 

No.  10  Spmc*  Sl,  N*w  Yvk. 
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ortxansi 


FOR   TMB   OUM8 


iMPom-ANT  Nonei  to  muootiTS 

On  Octotor  lii  wa  wen  foroad  to  raiie  the  i«un  prica 
0( the l>na alia ol For  u'gtromUotoSficaiidiMnrialaa 
1b  nwrkad  on  s*«r  paokMe.  Tha  price  to  dmolBla 
adTancadtromH-U)  toKEO  pardonD.    Thia  tlTe*  tha 

' -'rt  tha  Muna  proflt  u  lorowrlr-    Tha  prinof  annU 

n^na  DDchumd. 

FORHAN  COMPANY 

■       NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


"REACTIONS* 

FLOGKIGER,  Ph.D.,  M.D. 


PRICE  REDUCED  FROM  «2  TO  $1 

To  cIdh  m4  Inr  niahihn  aaptaa. 

E.  a  SWIFT,  Publisher, 

743-747  Atvratw  St.  DETROIT,  HIGH. 

IB  ud  20  GtmI  pBkanar  St.  W..  Laadao.  Eaa. 


•OTHERS' 


Swd  Tow  Gift  to  fa— iirlir  ETUfAa  BoMk 

120  W**l  PsortoaaHi  SIthI,  Naw  YuA  CMy 


OUR   CELBBRATED   SKCIALTY" 

WK  WIU. 


■CWARK  OP 
eOLOIUBU 
IMITATIONS 


CAPSULE    SPECIALTIES 


H.Pianten&Son.Brooklvh  NY 


LARGE  PROFITS  ON 


CELERY— VESCE 


CaWTU«Y  CHBMtCAL  CO^        • 


mUlANAPOUl.  IND. 


"You  know  these  war  rates?" 

"Y«." 

"Are  they  going  to  hurt  matters?" 

"I  dnnno.  I  fear  that  three-cent  postage  is  g<Mng  to 
put  a  lot  of  poets  out  of  business." — LouitvUU  Courwr- 
Joumol. 


Hekb  are  a  number  of  money-making  booklets  for 
druggists:  "How  to  Make  Show-cards;"  "Toilet  Prep- 
arations"— a  treatise  on  toilet  preparations;  "One  Thou- 
sand Ways  to  Attract  Trade;"  "Veterinary  Formulary:" 
"Hot  Soda-water  Guide;"  "Three-hundred  Rcady-to- 
use  Ads  for  Druggists."  Send  to  The  Spatula,  2  Sud- 
bury BIdg.,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  any  one  or  all  of  these 
booklets. 

"I'm  a  man  of  few  words." 

"Same    here.     I'm    married,    too." — Detroit    Fret 

Press. 


Mr.  Bacon:  "Did  you  make  these  biscuits,  wife?" 
Mrs.  Bacon :  "I  did." 
"They're  smaller  than  usual,  aren't  they?" 
"They  are.    That's  so  you'll  have  less  to  find  fault 
with." — Yonkers  Statesman. 


A  FKOFrrABLE  line  is  represented  in  B.  H.  K.  Insoles. 
During  the  winter's  choppy  weather  a  pair  of  B.  H.  K. 
Insoles  keep  the  feet  warm  and  dry.  They  come  in 
eight  different  styles  and  retail  at  five  and  ten  cents  a 
pair.  Buy  them;  display  them.  If  your  jobber  can't 
supply  you,  write  direct  to  B.  H.  K.  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 
Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 


"The  old  man  took  a  few  drinks  to-day  and  imag- 
ined he  could  wipe  up  the  town." 

"What  happened  ?" 

"Oh,  when  he  got  home  his  wife  made  him  wipe  his 
feet  before  he  eouW  even  come  into  the  house."— f/or- 
tda  Times-Uaio: 

Can 


0   idTcrtlicri  pduM  n 
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'"-•^'S    BUSINESS   STIMULATOI 


flBhKlObM.lMmed. (Old  Bih.lMboietlOoflth  food, dtp  nat  and  pl«iit,mit.Mt 
flahclobM.lMiDed.toldfl>b.  T3bo«Bl0aflalil0od.dipnetudiiUnt.|ll.SO 
Uh  clobw.  MS  nnaU  cold  flah,  IMboxM  lOe  flili  tood,  dip  net  ud  plant,  «ie.40 
^  flihllcaih  koeoDipwitea  onlra.  Tir^xmb.  B.Uwbtcn*tK!pbeuidflihTilQe 
da.  GtoliMlv^^riit.  lUibrExprM.        ^.  Org.  ToIhIb.  (Hda 

J.  J.  WADE  ft  CO^  TOLEDO,   OHIO. 


Pat  had  just  joined  a  horse  regiment,  and  was 
undergoing  the  necessary  practice  in  the  riding  school. 
After  a  particularly  desperate  attempt  to  unseat  its 
rider  the  horse  managed  to  entangle  a  hoof  in  one  of 
the  stirrups. 

"Begorra,"  said  Pat,  "if  you're  comin'  on,  then  I'm 
jCetdn'  off  I" 

Why  not  go  after  more  of  the  phyucian's  business 
And  patronage?  Present  him  with  a  desk  and  memo 
pad  with  your  name  and  phone  number  on  it;  or  a 
prescription  pad,  finished  in  seal  grain  leather  with 
your  name  and  the  doctor's  name  embossed  in  gold. 
Both  of  these  products  are  explained  in  detail  in  the 
advertising  pages  of  this  issue  under  the  firm  name  of 
Geo.  Seelman  ft  Sons  Co.,  leather  advertising  special- 
ties, Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Doctor:  "You  must  be  careful  and  follow  the  right 
directions  for  taldng  this  pill." 

Fat :  "G'wan  wid  ye.  There's  only  wan  direction 
fer  it  to  go," — Otona  Weekly. 


"Don't  have  too  many  close-ups  of  this  farm  scene," 
commanded  the  movie  director. 

"AH  right." 

"You  don't  want  to  show  rouged  lips  too  plainly 
when  they  are  under  a  sunbonnet."— i-ottinnf/e  Courier- 
Joumal. 

Dkuggists  and  jobbers  who  are  interested  in  quan- 
tities of  chemicals  will  do  well  to  write  the  well-known 
firm  of  Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Co.  at  either 
of  their  following  addresses:  100  William  Street,  New 
York  City;  Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland, 
Cincmnati,  St  Louis,  Kansas  Cay,  New  Orleans,  and 
San  Francisco. 

GovEBHESS:  "Dorothy,  won't  you  give  your  little 
brother  part  of  your  apple?" 

Little  Dorothy:  "No.  Eve  did  that,  and  has  been 
criticized  ever  since  I" — Judge. 


IF  YOU  WOULD 
EARN  MORE, 

YOU  MUST 

LEARN  MORE. 

BctaDan,  wbolenlan  and  nliintaal  labontorka  ara 


ftK. 


would  MCDiaoi 


iNerriTUTB  ■•  oi 


I  borne.    Yaa  do  n 


RAPID  TURN.OVERS  MAKE 
QUICK  PROFITS 

ALKALOL 

8  oz;  $4.00  per  Doz; 
16  oz.  $6.78    "       " 

ALKALOL  COMFAHT,       Tumtoii,  Mui. 


Sal 

SMALL 
MEDIl 
LARGE 


When    writing  to  ■drcrtueri  pleax  mentiaa   I 
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AmCnC&n  vyll*  a  highly  refined  liquid  petrolatum.  Odorless,  colorless  and  tastdeas. 
Widely  prescrihed  as  a  mineral  oil  laxative.     (Pint  and  gallon  bottles.) 

Ampoules  (Sterilized  Solutions).  Aseptic,  convenient,  stable,  accurate  as  to  dosage. 
We  supply  upward  of  eighty  sterilized  solutions  in  ampoules.  (See  our  catalogue. 
pp.  194-200.) 

AnbCliphtnenC  Serum.  a  pure  and  potent  product  Bacteriologically  and 
physiologically  tested.  The  most  widely  used  diphtheria  antitoxin.  (See  our  catalogue, 
p.  275.) 

x^IuOretOUe*  An  exceptional  hypnotic  and  sedative.  Does  not  depress  the  heart  or  dis- 
turb the  digestive  functions.     (3-gTain  and  5'grain  capsules,  bottles  of  1 00  and  500.) 

^jeiriiUClQCU  OOd.p*  Employed  by  phyaicians,  surgeons,  gynecologists,  obstetricians, 
veterinarians,  dentists,  nurses,  barbers.  Useful  in  every  home.  (Germicidal  Soap,  Mild: 
display  cases.) 

C^liyld.CO^eil8a  Rheumatism  f^ylacogen.  Pneumonia  Phylacogen,  Gonorrhea  Phylac- 
ogen.  Typhoid  Phylacogen.  Erysipelas  Phylacogen,  Mixed  Infection  Phylacogen.  (IC^mil 
bulbs,  one  in  a  package;    I 'mil  bull»,  five  in  a  package.) 

dllVOl*  A  noH'toxic,  non-irritating  germicide.  Serviceable  in  ejre,  ear,  nose,  throat  and  genito- 
urinary diseases.  (Granular  powder,  ounce  bottles;  capsules^  bottles  of  50.  Ointment, 
collasipble  tubes.  Vaginal  Suppositories,  boxes  of  1  dozen.  Bougies,  boxes  of  25 
and  100.) 

OmStllpOX  Vd-CCine*  a  pure,  active  vaccine.  Bacteriologically  and  physiologically 
tested.  In  prime  favor  with  physicians.  (Tubes  and  points.  See  our  catalogue, 
pp.  283-284.) 

These  products  are  in   active  demand  by  phyncians.     Don't  have  to  say  "No"  ^len 
asked  if  you  can  supply  them.    Have  them  ready  I 


Home  Office*  and  Laboratories, 
Detroit,  Michigan. 


Parke,  Davis  &  Co. 

— , ,„,  „HK  Cnnolp 
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HOSTEHER'S  STOMACH  BIHERS 

IS  ADVERTISED  EVEKYWHEKE  AND  AU  THE  TIME. 
YOUR  CUSTOMERS  KNOW  IT  IS 

THE  BEST  TONIC  AND   STOMACH  REMEDY 

THEY  WILL  BUY  IT  IF  YOU  GIVE  THEN  AN  OPrORTUNITY. 


Order  a  ^ood  supply  from  your  Jobber  fo-day  and  then  Mrrlte 
as  for  attractive  store  displays,  novelty  cards  and  beantlfally 
Illustrated  booklets. 

THE  HOSTETTER  COMPANY. 

so  and  60  Water  Street.  -  ■  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


INDEX  TO  ADVERTISERS. 
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You  Can't  Recommend 
A  More  Useful  Gift 

lyf  AKE  a  hit  with  your  customers  and 
with  your  customers'  friends  by  sug- 
gesting a  Whitall  Tatum    "Special"   for 
gift  giving. 

This  bottle  will  give  comfort  and  welcome 
relief  for  many  years  to  come.  Practical, 
serviceable  and  dependable— to  the  highest 
degree.     What  better  requisites  for  a  gift  ? 

Whitall  Tatum 

"SPECIAL" 

WHITAU  TATUM  COMPANY,      V LE 

Glass  and  Rubber  Manufacturers, 


NBW  YORK 
M  um)  4S  BarclM'St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

SI  Wuhincton  St.  Kortb  UK  Minion  St. 


yGoQt^le 


WbM  wrtlint  to  adirenUcTi  pleue  mcniioo  Bullrtik  a>  pBAiiuct. 
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Either  Way 


Regular  PUFFER  style  with  the  many  advantages  of 
this  construction. 

Regular  LIPPINCOTT  style  with  themany  advantages 
of  this  type. 

AMALGAMATED  type  combining  the  many  essen- 
tial advantages  of  both  PUFFER  AND  LIPPINCOTT 
construction. 

The  combination  of  Puffer-Lippincott,  the  two  oldest 
manufacturers  of  Soda  Apparatus,  their  many  patents  and 
improvements,  assures  the  best  constructed  Soda  Fountain 
ever  manufactured. 

The  celebrated  Puffer  and  Lippincott  syrup  lifts,  sealed 
construction,  Vulcan  lining,  non-freezable  coolers,  special 
quick-action  draught  tubes;  these  and  many  more  advan- 
tages are  incorporated  in  our  construction. 

NINE  TYPES  OF  CARBONATORS,  all  automatic 
and  suited  to  any  size  business. 

Send  for  Catalog, 

THE  PUFFER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

WINCHESTER,    MASS. 

51  PortUnd  SL,  Borton,  BrtsM.  4O0  Padcwajr  BUg^  PhJUdalpluB,  P«u 

63  Fifth  Atb^  N«w  York,  N.  Y.  305  FUliran  Bldf ,  AtUata,  Git. 


When  writini  la  adTcrtitcr*  plcuc  mention  BuLLiiiH  ot  PDAtMAcv. 


..rih.Cnoglp 
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KORK-N'  SEA  L 


THE  BOTTLE  CAP  WITHOUT  A  FAULT. 


An 

Absolute 

Seal. 

TO  OPEN 

Raise  the  lever  and 

push  oS  with 

thumb. 


CONTINUE  TO  FURNISH 

A  RESEAL  CLOSURE 

ON  YOUR 

CITRATE 
>  < 


A 

Perfect 
Reseal. 

TO  RESEAL 

Replace  the  cap  and 

press  the  lever 

down. 


Kork-N-Seal  Citrate  Caps  have  an  extra  thick  cork  Uncr  to  hold  the 
pressure.  These  caps  must  be  put  on  the  first  time  by  a  machine. 
Our  small  hand  machine  is  all  that  is  necessary.  They  are  removed 
and  resealed  by  hand  only.     No  tool  or  opener  required. 


WRIFE  YOUR  BOTTLE  JOBBER  OR  SEND  US  HIS  ADDRESS. 


The  WjLLfAMS  SeAUNG  CORPORATtON 

KORK-N"  SEA  L 


NEW  YORK 


When  writing  to  advcrtiun  plcuc  mtiitioii  Bdllkti*  ^  PaMiUCT. 


i„  Google 
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We  believe  you  will  be 
surprised  at  your  increase 
in   Nujol  sales   this  winter. 


for     Constipation 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(New  Jersey) 
Bayonne  New  Jersey 


Wben  wriiing  to  *dvettiBcri  pleuc  mention  Bcllitiii  of  Phaimacv. 
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■JiifewiJittMiw/JVijateaijajK^MVi^ihiMi^^ 


ROOT  BEER  RICH 

THE  PATRIOTIC  DRINK 

Sells  for  5c.  Your  Net  Profit  is  4^  on  Every  Stein 


TBI 
foi 


[E  Libwty  Barrel  was  designed  hy  lu  espcdallr 
for  drngKi*t>>  confectionery  hotels,  cantonment 
campo,  expoaitlonB,  fairs,  biff  concesdooa,  dr- 
nuea,  and  ererr  place  where  tha«  is  a  crowd. 
IV  serves  Root  Beer  Rich  in  an  entirely 
ne^  nay,  creamy  and  «leIiciou8  in  flavor. 
It'a  the  Liberty  Barrel  and  the  new  method 
of  drawing  Hoot  Beer  that  makes  It  so 
profitable. 

The  Liberty  Barrel  is  complete  in  itself. 
It  cools,  carbonates  and  serves  creaniy 
Root  Beer  Rich  automatically  and  pro- 
duces the  best  Root  Deer  ever  offered. 
The  construction  of  the  Liberty  Barrel  Is 
simple  and  practical.  There  is  nothing  to 
get  out  of  order.  It  Is  twice  as  big  as  an 
ordinary  barrel  but  occupies  a  flcmr  space 
only  35  inches  SQuare  and  six  feet  high 
over  all. 

Fifty  pounds  of  ice  will  run  it  for  34  hours. 
The  Liberty  Barrel  always  serves  a  very 
cold  drink  and  the  service  is  continuous 
whether  you  serve  several  hundred  or 
several  thonsand  patrons  daily. 


1  Bbl.  Cone.  Root  Beer  Rich  makes  S4  bbls.  of  Boot  Beer 
Rich  ready  for  the  Liberty  Barrel  to  serve  93,000 
steins  at  Ac  each  ....... 


COST  OF  SERVING  ONE  BARREL 

OF  CONCENTRATED 

ROOT  BEER  RICH 

1  Bbl.  Cone.  Root  Beer  Rich 

(this  comes  with   Liberty 

Barrel  Offer)        -        -        -     1115.00 

Simple  Syrup  ...         90.00 

Carbonic  Oaa  -       •       •         lO.OO 

Ice 10.00 

»32B.OO 


Liberty  Barrel  Offer 

Liberty  Barrel,  Carbonator, 

Cabinet         ....  »550.00 

1  Bbl.  RootBecr  Rich           -  115.00 

2  doz.  18  oz.  glass  Steins      -  8.00 
1  Window  Trim       -        -        -  3.00 

»076.0O 
ALL  FOR  feOO.OO  NET 


Your  Ne<  Prolit  on  every  Barrel  of   Root   Beer 
Rich  is  $925.00  or  4c  on  every   Stein. 

"He  profits  most  who  serves  best" 

RICHARDSON  CORPORATION 

s  far  Ihe  Soda  Foi 


«^AMmt^ii^;yy^^w)umt4<VAidy^/^IHavmiVfFB^^^"*^'>^*.^i^-'AUi».M^Z^ 


When  wriliiiB  to  adiertUen  pIe«M  mention  Bull«tiii  " 
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Are  You  Satisfied 


with  die  net  profits  of  your  Soda  Fountain  businew 
for  die  summer  months  just  past? 

Now,  be  honest  with  yourself.  Did  your  fountain 
"pull"  the  crowds  you  hoped  to  get?  And  did  it  satis- 
factorily serve  those  who  did  come  your  way? 

if  it  failed  to  qualify  in  these  two  respects,  you  surely 
need  a  new  (or  a  better)  fountain  and  the  time  to  get 
it  is  right  note. 

1^  ».  -wtT  •.  You  can't  afford  to  lose  die  increase  of 
*'^*     *  ™  business  during  the  coming  months 

Till    Sprinff     which  the  installation  of  an  attractive, 

up-to-date  "AMEIRICAN"  Innovation 

is  sure  to  bring  you. 

By  taking  advantage  of  out  liberal  Spring-Dating  offer  you 
can  make  the  new  fountain  practically  pay  for  itself 
before  next  summer  and  you  will  then  be  in  position 
to  handle  all  the  trade  you  want 

u  M.  r\,.:  1  As  a  money-making  proposition  nolh- 
Mot  UnnkS  i„g  p^yg  better  than  so-called  Hot 
Profitable     ^^^    1^  y^"  don't  believe  it,  "ask  the 

man  who  knoMrs,"  or,  better  .still,  try  it 

fat  yourself. 

Our  catalogs  of  Hot  Soda  Equipment  and  Coid  Soda 
Sundries  are  yours  for  the  asking.  They  list  eversrthing 
necessary  for  the  proper  operation  of  a  nuxlem  "Soda 
Machine." 

Fill  out  and  maul  the  coapon  below.    No  obligationm. 


AMERICAN 

Soda  Fountain  Co. 

271-281  Congreu  St.  BOSTON.  |  name, 

Nnr  Y«k,  N.  Y. 


...  Soda  FaaniaiD  aboul fn 

...  Jpecial  Spring  Duiiis  Plan. 
....Hot  Soda  Equipment. 
....Soda  Founlun  Sandriaa. 


S«iF™*.^CJ.      !  ADDRESS... 

■  B.o(P. 


■  LjQOgle 
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These  Backs  are  Selling  Fast! 

There  is  a  brisk  demand  for  every  design  in  Bicycle  and  Congress  Playing  Cards, 

but  the  backs  reproduced  above  are  extraordinarily  popular.  No  playing  card  stock 
is  adequate  without  them.  Any  dealer  just  beginning  to  sell  cards  should  start  with 
these  backs.  Carry  these  cards;  also  a  few  copies  of  the  new  edition  of  The  Official 
Rules  of  Card  Games,  and  you  will  attract  to  your  store  all  the  card  players  in  your 
neighborhood.     Uonsually  good  designs,  plus  saperior  quality,  plos  coDtinoal  adverllsing,  make 

AMD 

the  best  known,  best  Hked  and  best  Belling  cards 
in  the  world.  Thiaseaaon  you  can  sell  moreplav- 
inff  cards  than  ever  before  because  moat  people 
are  seeking  inexpensive  recreation,  and  notnine  is 
quite  BO  inexpensive,  jnterestinK  and  entertain- 
ing aa  a  well-played  game  of  cards. 

Every  reader  of  this  pabllcation  shonld 
have  our  new  cataloir  illnstratinv  and 
listinir  everything  in  playing  cards  and 
supplies  inclnding  Fortune  Telling  Card^ 
Pinociile  Packs,  Toy  Cards,  Educational 
Games,  Cliips,  Dominoes,  Whist  Trays, 
etc     Send  for  a  copy  to-day. 

THE  U.  S.  PLAYING  CARD  CO. 

Department  2, 
CINCINNATI,  U.  a  A.  TORONTO,  CAN. 


ri  in  voir  terrUory. 


When  vritinf  to  adverdKn  pleuc  nmtion  Bollctin  o 


yGoogk 
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Up-to-date  System  for  Drug  Stores 


Electrically  Operated  National 
Cash  Register 

Great  labor-saving  machine  for  retail 

druggists, 
'^t  does  15  things  in  three  seconds. 
'   It    does    quickly    what    clerks   can't 
"^     do. 
Tells    which    clerk    sells    the    most 

goods. 
Advertises  your  goods  direct  to  your 
customers. 


The  New  N.  C.  R. 
Credit  File 

Cuts  out  all  bookkeeping  of  cus- 
tomers' accounts. 

No  customers'  ledger,  blotter  or  day- 
book. 

Every  customer's  account  balanced  to 
the  minute. 

Complete  record  with  one  writing. 

Saves  time  and  work  for  clerks. 

Customers  like  it ;  it  saves  their  time. 


PTOspeiity  is  increasing.     Freight  coOKestion  is  Browing  greater.     Hence  don't  delay. 

Oidei  now  and  get  the  profits  which  out  system  will  make  for  you. 

It  moie  than  pays  for  itself  out  of  the  money  it  saves.     Sold  on  small  monthly  paymentti 

Old  cash  registers  repaired,  bought,  sold,  rebuilt  and  taken  in  exchange  for  new  registers. 


Adapted  to  retail  stores  of  all  kinds,  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest 


To  D«pt.73-At       Natieul  Cath  Register  Co..  ENvtan,  OUo 

Please  send  nie  full  particulars  of  yo..r 
latest  model  cash  register  and  the  new 
N.  C.  R.  credit  file. 

Get  the  benefit  of  these  prosperous  tunes 


Cut  out  this  coupon  and  mail  it  todaj 
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Sani  Onjrx  Tops 
Sani  Metal  Base  Tables,  Stools  and  Chairs 


Have  Satisfied  Othen;  They  Will  Satisfy  You. 


ft 


READ  THESE  EMPHATIC  ENDORSEMENTS: 


I  am  hWilr  phwad  wltli  the  Ubliv.    Tlwj  b^.  _ 
added  Imcttmniant  to  nur  >toi«.      Thgy  an  lut  m 


Uma,  Ohio,  Aw-  ■.  INT, 
Ai  to  row  tablaa  and  dialn,  I  ban  tbam  In  mj  tion 
ktJa<tkK>o,Mlah.,aUi>I)ve.    Tber  cannot  be  beaUo. 

Hadfl],  OklB.,  flopt.  1.  ini. 
We«ao  ncoDinwi^  Hani  Ctuji  Tabln  and  Chain  to 
uir  ODa  mntliw  to  pnrohaM  flxtnia  otthli  kind.  Tbar 
m  BnltarT  and  aa>7  to  kaap  bright  and  almnj  no 


hlea  and  chain  whkih  we  tmrebaaBd    olothlw. 

._     ar.._»u._»......i_^_iiti  UadQlDrafOo. 

Au,  la,  1»1T. 
The  Banl  Onrz  Tablea  parohaHd  thli  Kaaaa  mei 
STCTT  demand  for  lanitatloB  and  ar*  the  moat  aatUtai 
T._i^n..  T^.t^  B—rf  «  lOiT  to^  ••We  I  haTo  vm  need.    Ftt)p»  th"  inrtniMt  tha 

UiwlMon.  Idaho,  flapt.  M,  IBIT.  ^^„  liut»lled  tbej  haTe  bcm  the  oi 

I  have  had  rom  tahleL  obalra  and  itoola  tnnatled    ^  snat  diawlnff  eaid  In  my  aoda-foontaln  boaln* 
flftMO  months.    Ther  are  >ood-lookliisaxiureB.  mctU  JudKin  Lanahlln. 

keep  dean,  and  oar  patron*  almnlMl'aathoaKhihM  ■  ■       '      •      .      '™~"'*^"""' 

•le  bainff  Berred  ir  "  ''  "     "  '  " 

BlTe  a  TBW  oool  app  

roartBbIeBBsd_oIialr«.^nw7  arg  ^be  haD(tleat,n< 


Pt.n,  laiT. 


Bo. 

Blnoel  have  tautalled 

haTO'  notioed  a  markad  Inonaaa  fn , 

oat«r  to  the  beat  tnde  In  mr  citr.  and 


and  moat  dnrable  hi  thel^  Iti 


TefSotteA  KIner. 


hiae  Ublea— the  "laat  word  In 


WaCarlowB.  B.  D..  BapC  IS.  181 T. 

,    _ I  am  W7  well  pleaatd  with  the  Banl  Onyx  Tablaa. 

onatomers  and  clerka  In  the  UM  ol    Ther  are  neat,  gatiftan  and  4piable.    The  pahllo  anoeiita 

._. J  J J 1..    ..  ... ^ii_   —"eh  la  not  true  of  tl)e  wire  wood-top 

SoDeAn'.Sielaer. 


Lhe  marked 

. ntbeuMOl    '- , 

iltarr  tablM."  them  readllr,  which  li 


Sani  Onrx  Top*  and  Saul  Matkl  Ba««  TablM.  Stoo|a  «hd  QMin  ai«'acoac»iikal— lh«]r  will  look  aa  well 
aftes  ten  j'ean'  uae  aa  tbej  4o.  tlw  jj«x.tf>9  *i>  inatalM. 

CHICAGO  HARDWARE  FOUNDRY  CO. 

NORTH  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Prepare  to  meet  the  needs 
of  your  medical  patrons 
for  vaccine  virus. 


Get  our  vaccine — a  vaccine  that  is  in  prime  favor  with  physicians: 
a  vaccine  that  is  always  staple  in  its  season. 


Parke,  Davis  fie  Co.*s  vaccine  vims  is  bacteriologically  and  physio- 
logically tested.  It  is  free  from  impurities.  It  is  active.  It  confers  a 
high  degree  of  immunity. 

VACCINE  (GLYCERINATED) 

Bio.  560.     Package  of  five  capiUary  glan  tubes  (five  vaccinations),  with  rubber 

bulb  for  injecting  and  needle  for  scarifying. 
Bio.  561.     Package  of  one  capillaiy  glass  tube  (one  vaccination),  with  rubber 

bulb  for  injecting  and  needle  for  scari^ng. 

VACCINE  POINTS 

Bio.  570.    Package  of  five  points. 
Bio.  571.     Package  of  one  point. 

Each  point  enclosed  in  a  corked  and  paraffined  glass  tube,  vrith  the  moiA 
vaccine  (glycerinated)  in  a  separate  sealed  compartment 


Homa  Offices  and  LabontonM. 
Detrotl,  Michiguk. 


Parke,  Davb  &  Co. 
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All  of  Your  Holiday 
Advertising     Free 

The  November  Issue  of  the  Manniiig  Adverti»iig  Servke  featores  Special  Copy,  Boshiess 
BoUdiog^  Ideas,  Schemes,  Etc.,  for  use  daring  the  holiday  season. 

It  is  this  big  badget  of  adverting  material  which  we  offer  FRBB  with  a  yearly 
ssbscr^ition  to  the  Manning  Advertising  Service. 

Hiis  offer  should  appeal  to  both  the  dmggist  who  handles  holiday  novelties  and  the  one 
who  features  staple  lines  for  gift  purposes. 

The  Manning  Advertising  Service 

is  issued  monthly  In  printed  form  and  contains  copy  for  every  kind  of  advertising  which  the 
enterprising  dmggist  needs.  Newspaper  Ads,  Booklets,  Grculars,  Folders,  Circular 
Letters,  Letters  to  Phyndans,  Mailing  Cards,  Counter  Slips,  Mail  Order  Ads,  Own 
Remedy  Ads,  Illustrated  Window  Display*  and  Picture  Slide  Advertising.  We  also 
take  up  each  month  distioct  phases  of  Business  Building,  Special  Plans,  Schemes,  Etc 

Exclusive  Service — $1.50  a  Month 

Tht  Manning  Advertising  Service  is  suj^lled  Bzclnsively  to  one  drug^^  in  a  locality, 
and  as  all  of  the  material  in  the  Service  is  copyrighted,  there  Is  no  chance  of  work  prepared 
by  us  being  duplicated  by  your  competitors.  The  low  price  of  One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents 
a  month  is  made  posable  becatise  we  furnish  the  same  Service  to  thousands  of  druggists  in 
different  localities. 

Money  is  plentiful  and  the  holiday  trade  this  year  will  be  unusually  large.  Ask  for  the 
Bxdusive  Use  of  the  Manning  Service  for  your  locality  and  start  your  holiday  adverti^ng 
campaign  NOW. 

Jnst  sign  the  order  form  at  the  bottom  of  this  ad. 

TEAR  OFF  HERE  AMD  MAIL  TOJ>AY. 

SPECIAL  HOLIDAY  OFFER 

is  MONTHS' SERVICE  fiaJNt  DATE 


Dm  of  tbs  Maimtny  HoiiUilr  AdroUatDf: 


A  condition  of  Uie  order  U  that  ^g*^  to  rooelTe  tbe  Deconber,  1011.  Berrloe  FKOE. 

For  tbla  AdTettUlna  Barvl»  ^  Mrae  to  par  joa  *t  the  nt*  ol  Ona  Dollar  and  Tiltj'  C«iita  (tUU)  a  month,  parafalo 
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TOWM..., STATE... 
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THREE  VALUABLE  BOOKS 

The    Druggist    and    His    Profits 

Written  by  HAKRY  B.  MASON. 

Nine  Dniggiats  out  of  ten  are  enormously  deceived  aboat 
their  profits.  This  book  tells  in  the  first  place  how  a  man 
may  know  exactly  what  his  business  now  yields  him;  in  the 
second  place  it  tells  him  what  his  business  should  yield;  and 
in  the  third  place  it  tells  him  how  to  mdce  the  yield  what  it 
ought  to  be.  Every  phase  and  department  of  the  druggist's 
business  is  thoroughly  considered,  and  methods  for  making  a 
detailed  and  systematic  improvement  all  along  the  line  are 
given.    Sent  for  $1.00  post-paid. 


Window    Displays    for    Druggists 

Edit«a  br  MARRY  B.  MASON. 

This  book  is  sow  in  its  third  edition — a  suffideot  proof  of 
its  practicality  and  usefulness.  It  comprises  clear  photographic 
reproductions  of  11 6  window  displays,  and  each  trim  is  described 
so  that  it  may  be  easily  and  successfoUy  duplicated.  There  is 
also  a  chapter  on  "Trimming  the  Window,"  two  calendars 
si^gesting  articles  ^or  display  every  week  in  the  year,  a  collec- 
tion oE  clever  slogans  for  tise  on  show-cards,  and  other  material 
to  hdp  the  druggist  make  the  most  of  his  window  space.  Sent 
for  $1.00  post-paid. 


350  Dollar    Ideas   for    Druggists 

EditMl  br  HARRY  B.  MASON. 

We  paid  $1.00  each  for  these  S50  ideas— hence  the  title 
of  the  book.  There  are  46  novel  and  ingenious  methods  of 
captnring  more  business.  There  are  31  money-making  formu- 
las worked  out  by  shrewd  druggists.  There  are  descriptions 
of  practical  devices  for  use  In  tiie  store,  dispensing  and  com- 
pounding kinks,  bookkeeping  and  accounting  suggestions,  tips 
about  the  prescription  department,  Ideas  about  the  soda  foun- 
tain, clever  methods  used  in  displaying  and  selling  souvenir 
post-cards,  and  other  mtscellaneoos  ideas  that  either  mean 
money-saving  or  money-making.     Sent  post-paid  for  $1.00, 

$1.00  Each— All  Three  fw  $2.50. 


E.  G.  SWIFT, 


DETROIT,  MICH. 
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Always  Staple  in  Its  Season 


Parke,  Davis  &  Co.'s  diphtheria  antitoxin  is  salable  wherever 
diphtheria  prevails.    It  is  in  steady  demand  throughout  the  diphtheria 


Diphtheria  Antitoxin,  P.  D.  &  Co.,  has  the  confidence  of  phy- 
sicians. It  is  recognized  as  the  product  of  experts  in  antitoxin 
manufacture.  It  is  known  to  be  accurately  standardized.  It  goes 
to  the  medical  profession  under  a  substantial  guaranty  of  purity  and 
efficiency. 

CONCENTRATED 

Antidiphtheric  Serum 

(GLOBULIN) 

*Bia.  16—1000  antitoxic  units.  Bio.  20—   5000  antitoxic  units. 

Bio.  1 6-3000  antitoxic  units.  Bio.  22— 10,000  antitoxic  units. 

fBio.  23-20,000  antitoxic  units. 

*Fi>T  mt"""'""g  purpcwec  t^uppli^  o»  4>edal  order. 

CARRY  THIS  ANTITOXIN.    MEDICAL  MEN  WANT  IT. 


Homo  Office!  and  Lal>orat4)riea, 

Detroit  Mii-kigan, 


Parke,  Davis  &  Co. 
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1  than  nevor  give  up  PUZZLER  for  I  i 

best  advertising  memum  for  a  drug  ctore.  PI  17.71  .KR 
is  pullins  buimess  pa^  m^  ccHnpetttors'  ttnet  into 
mine — ^just  a*  you  predicted  it  would. 
*'Last  week  I  gained  a  number  erf  new  cuctomen  who 
live  many  blocks  away.  PUZZLER  brought  them. 
I  made  a  big  mistake  wh«D  I  refused  PUZZLER  a 
year  ago. 

"WM.CGERDING, 

"Fort  Wayne,  Ind." 
I'^ERHAPS  you  made  the  same  mistake  Mi.  Cerding  did  and 
f~  refused  to  use  PUZZ1£R  when  the  diance  was  o&ied  jrou. 
That  is  why  you  are  not  drawing  customen  past  your  com- 
petitors' stores  into  yours— diat  is  why  your  business  is  not  growing 
as  rapidly  as  it  could. 

PUZZLER  wtD  sell  your  rubber  goods,  your  toilet  goods,  your 
candy,  youi  cigars  and  your  own  preparations  PI  1771  .F.R  will 
buildup  your  prescription  department  and  convince  people  that 
your  store  can  senre  mem  besL  PUZZLER  will  put  many  extra 
dealers  into  jroui  cash  register. 

Pro^>erity  is  everywhere— PUZZLER  willget  you  a  si^Mtantial 
share  of  iL    Now  is  the  time  to  start  using  PUZZLER— the  longer 
you  put  off  sending  for  PUZZLER  the  more  mon^  you  lose— and 
dtat's  the  biggest  mistake  YOU  could  make. 

RU  in,  clip  off  and  send  us  the  comer  coupon  while  you  have 
the  impulse.    It  brings  you  full  information  about  the  finest 
buflinesft-building  advertising  you  could  use.    It  does  not 
obligate  you  a  bit 


miS^**MC^'»>A^^ 


Retail  Drug  Store  Advertiaing 
120  Wat  32d  SbMt 
NewYorii 


B  adTcrtUer*  pleue  meation  Bntunir  or  Ftutauet. 
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This  handsome  window  display  and 
one  dozen  pints  of  American  Oil 
free  with  an  order  for  six  dozen 
pints  of  the  oil 

nPHE  window  display  is  a  striking  exhibit  of  the  National  colors,  being 
*■  lithographed  in  red,  white  and  blue.  In  addition  to  what  is  shown 
above,  it  includes  a  number  of  *'paste-on"  strips,  pennants,  etc.,  not  suit- 
able for  reproduction  in  the  halftone  illustration.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  displays  that  we  have  ever  supplied  to  the  trade. 

The  dozen  bonus  gives  you  a  fine  profit  on  your  investm^iL 

American  Oil  is  extennvely  used  in  the  treatment  of  constipation.    It  is  Uberalljr  advertised  to 
plvnciaoB.    It  is  the  most  widely  prescribed  of  all  mineral-oil  laxatives. 

GET  THE  DOZEN  PINTS  FREE. 
GET  THE  BEAUTIFUL  WINDOW  DISPLAY. 

""^StllcdSr"""*  Parke,  Davis  &  Co. 

Digitized  byGoO^ie 
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ESTABLISHED  1849 


INCORPORATED  1912 


E.  FoU^sERA  £  Co, 


INCORPORATED 

IMPOKTERS 


90  BEEKMAM  ST. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


"PRAT-DUMAS" 

FRENCH   FILTERING   PAPER 
IIN    SPITE    OFf    WAR    CONDITIONS 

and  in  view  of  the  seemingly  insurmountable  obstacles 
with  which  they  have  had  to  contend  the ,  house  of  . 
Prat-Dumas  has  been  able  to  manufacture  a  relatively 
large -amount  of  filtering  paper.  ,  -  ^ 

We  have  just  received  a  shipment,  which  gives,  us  a 
very  fair  stock  on  hand  for  immediate  delivery. 

The  house  of  Prat-Dumas  claim  superiority  for  their 
filtering  paper  partly  on  account  of  the  water  which  is 
used  in  the  process  of  its  manufacture,  which  springs  . 
from   wells  at  the   door  of   their  plant   in  Southern 
France. 

The  endorsement  of  the  drug  trade  for  a  lifetime  would 
seem  to  justify  their  claims. 


INSIST  ON  THE  GENUINE 
LOOK  FOR  OUR  BLUE  GUUUNTEE  STAMP 

WE  ME  THE  SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  U.  S.  A. 


Whin  writing  lo  adTcrtiaer,  pieiw  menlion  Bdllitih  of  Phuhacv. 
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WANT     ADVERTISEMENTS 

STOKES,  nXTUlES  AND  APPARATUS  FOV  SALE. 

HELP  WANTED.  SITUATIONS  WANTED, 
BUSINESS   AND   PBOFESSIONAL  CHANCES,  ETC. 

Mmtmm.—2B  wotds  or  less  (one  Inaertion),  {1.00;  each  additional  word,  3  cents;  etuh  with  order. 
Copy  ahonld  reach  na  before  the  26th  of  the  month  to  insoie  InBertton  in  the  next  month's  issnft. 

THE  BULLETIN  OF  PHARMACY,  Detroit,  Mich. 


WANTED.— A  doctor, eo«d  terdtoiT, 
eowith  pncticc.    Bniinew  good.    —  _ 

flte  rleCt  mmn.  Addieu  H.  W.  ClifFoid,  Paleimo,  Noith  Dakot*. 


DEATH  OF  OWNER  FORCES  THE  SALE  of 
(tockcd    MichlsMi    drug   Hare;    RexaL    line,    E 

kodahi,  Spauldins'i  iporting  eoodi;  no  cut  ratei.    Rich  fum- 
ing ccmmoiiitj  tribotan  to  iloie;  practically  no  competltiaD. 

" '-■-  --''  -vill  make  attractive  price.    Address -EiUte," 

F  Pharmacy.  h 


«3dlu 


WANTFD.— ^aletman  for  lellable  line  of  men'i  leather 
foodi.    Liberal  coinmiidoni.  Slate  territory,  lefeiencet, 
etc   The  Beach  Leather  Co,  Cothoctos,  Ohio.  ii 


FOR  SALE.— Became  of  military  lerfice.  Onl];  dme  itore 
in  Ohio  mininir  toim  of  lioo.  Monthly  mine  pay-roll 
115,00(1  to  Sao.000.  Good  rtu^  trade.  Clean  stock  and  new 
bitarct  invoice  about  (4000.  Satea  foooo.  doubled  lait  three 
»e»n,»tr "  ..... 

%.  F,"  care  Bulletin  of  Phakmacy. 


A  WELL-EQUIPPED    DRUU    STORE  hi  a  floaritbiDg 
UichigaD  town  will  be  told  at  a  bargain  to  the  buyer  who 
acta  quickly.    Addreu  "E  S,"  cate  Bullbtin  of  Phakmacv. 


ling;  mnit  gel 
)V  fharuaci 


e  milM.     Invoice  about  tjat 


WE  HAVE  A  SPLENDID  DRUG  STORE  in  good  town 
in  Indiana  for  sale;  great  bargain  for  a  drug^tt  Satia- 
factoiT  terms  can  tie  made  on  jnircEaie.  Address  laeobarger 
&  Fleming,  North  Hanchester,  Indiana.  tl 


FOR  SALE.— Money-making  drug  store  In  prosperous  town 
located  in  best  valley  or  southern  Uontana.  Modem 
fixtures:  clean  Mock;  ReulL  Eastman,  A.Ph.,  Victor  agenclca, 
Up-to-  date  loda  fountain.  Will  icgnlit  about  tojoo  to  nandle. 
Best  reasons  for  selling.  This  ofier  will  stand  investigation. 
Write  at  once  to  "K.  K.T,"  care  Bulletin  of  Phakkact.     J 


DRUG  STORES  SOLD  AND  FURNISHED;  alto  fnmith 
positions  and  all  kinds  employees.    All  States.    DocKn, 
denUtts,  and  veterinariant  fumUhed.     F.  V.  ICniest,  Oin^ia, 

Neb.,  EaUb.  1904.  4 


A  CAPITAL  PRESENT  FOR  THE  DOCTOR 

Our  Physidan's  Perfect  Call  Liat  and  Rscoid  makes  a  tip-top  gift  for  medical  practitioners. 

It  18  a  handy  boolckeeper.    It  saves  time.    It  preventa  loewes. 

The  book  will  be  consulted  many  timeB  a  day,  aerving  bb  a  constant  reminder  of  your  store 

and  increaaing  your  prescription  business. 

Bound  in  genuine  morocco.    Name  of  the  physician,  "Complimenta  of"  and  name  of  the 

druggist  (or  pharmaciBt)  embossed  in  gold  without  charge. 

PRICE  91.50,  LESS  25  PER  CENT. 

E.  G.  SWIFT,  PubEiher, DETROIT,  MICH. 
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GEO.  SEELMAN  &.  SONS  CO.. 


MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


ATTENTION!!— Mr.DruggUt  or  Mr.D«aer, 

Don't  DREAM  of  Big  Profits,  GET  Than— Secun  the 
Patronage  that  Counts. 


titiii2  in  *•  modeit,  refilled  uid  dij 
preicDt  a  few  of  these  prescriptit 
copy  of  which  is  reproduced  above. 
Have  your  name  card  or  bade  mail 
the  recipient  itamped  on  the  case  it 
li  the  trade  you  want  to  keep.  Thii 
because  yon  have  prtieDled  him  w) 
valoable  for  its  convenient  feature 
the  article  irill  conitantlf  remind  I 
yov  have  at  your  disposal. 

Frepardednett  U  the  aloean  of  I 
to  keep  up  with  yoar  competitor, 
appicciatei  the  vHnret  of  moder 
more  than  yon  do,  and  In  this  ws 
little  bit  more  advanced  in  bU  ide 
Think  it  over. 

GEO.  SEELMAN  &  SOI 

Leather  AdTertUing  Specii 
MILWAUKEE, 
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A  Capital  Christmas  Present 

For  Your  Medical  Friends. 


This  book  is  a  necessity  to  every  general  practitioner.  It  saves  the  doctor's 
time.  It  prevents  losses.  It  provides  a  simple,  efficient  method  of  keeping 
accounts  with  patients. 

It  is  the  most  conveniently  arranged  visiting-list  ever  published;  provides  a 
place  of  record  for  prescriptions  of  narcotics  (as  required  by  the  Harrison  Act),  an 
obstetrical  record,  a  record  of  deaths,  a  vaccination  record,  a  record  of  bills  and 
accounts,  blanks  (or  memoranda,  monthly  summary,  etc;  contains  a  complete  table 
of  adult  doses  (33  pages),  a  table  of  doses  for  children,  an  obstetrical  table,  a  table 
of  equivalent  weights  and  measures,  a  table  of  thennometric  equivalents,  a  percent- 
age solution  table,  a  list  of  poisons  and'  antidotes,  as  well  as  much  other  information 
of  value  to  every  practicing  physician. 

This  book  makes  an  admirable  Christmas  gift  for  physidans.  It  is  a  book  duit 
is  consulted  many  times  a  day,  and  every  day  in  the  year — a  book  that  is  a  constant 
reminder  of  the  donor  and  his  store.  Every  year  we  receive  thousands  of  orders 
from  druggists  for  copies  of  it  for  presentation  to  their  medical  patrons. 

THE 

PHYSICIAN'S  Perfect  Call  List 

AND  RECORD. 

Handsomdy  bound  in  levant  morocco.  Full  gilt  edges.  Name  of  the  phy- 
sician, "Compliments  of"  and  name  of  the  druggist  (or  phamuu^)— three  lines 
— embossed  in  gold  free  of  charge. 

Price  to  the  Tntde.  $1.30.  Um  25«. 

SEND  US  YOUR  ORDER  NOW. 
Bos  4S4.  Detroit.  Mich.  E.  G.  SWIFT,  PubUsheT. 

Digitized  by  NjOOQIC 
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